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PREFACE 


The second volume of the History of DharmasSstra was 
published in the third quarter of 1941. In the Prefaoe to that 
volume I held forth hopes that the next volume dealing with the 
remaining subjects comprised in Dharmasastra might be placed 
before scholars in about three years thereafter. The Great War 
was then being fought in Europe and it was generally believed 
that India would remain free from the fear of actual invasion. 
But such fond hopes were shattered by the sudden attack on Pearl 
Harbour by Japanese bombers on 7th December 1941. Japan 
gained rapid and phenomenal victories and within about three 
months from the attack on Pearl Harbour vast territories from 
the Philippines to Burma fell into the hands of the victors. 
Calcutta and Trincomalee were bombed. Serious fears were 
entertained about an invasion of the mainland of India by land, 
sea and air. There was great panic in such coastal cities as 
Madras, Bombay and Karachi. The matters uppermost in the 
minds of Government officials and the members of the public 
were A. R. P. measures, the recruiting of men for the army, 
navy and air force and the removal of families and valuables to 
places of safety in the interior. Important and rare books from 
the libraries of the Bombay Asiatic Society and of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay were taken to distant places for reasons of 
security. During almost the whole of 1942 it was very difficult 
for me to work on the 'preparation of the third volume in the 
midst of a general atmosphere of panic caused by the fear of 
invasion and the removal of valuable reference books from 
Bombay. Owing to the war there has been great scarcity of 
paper and printing also has become very costly. I decided upon 
writing only on a few of the several subjects that remained to 
be dealt with and chose R&jadharma, VyavahSra and Sadficara, 
the treatment of which is now placed before the public. Scarcity 
of paper and labour is responsible for the fact that this third 
volume has been in the press for nearly three years. The present 
volume increased in bulk beyond expectation. The fourth and 
last volume will deal with the following subjects: P&taka, 
karmavipftka and priyascitta; antyesti, asauca and sr&ddha; 
tlrtha; Vrata; k&la and muhurta; s&nti; Paurftna dharma; the 
influence of the Pd*vamlm&ms& and other s&stras on dharma- 
dtatra j the religious and philosophical background of dharma- 
taskra; the essentials of our oulture, its future, the coming 
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social and other trends and their impact on the dogmas and 
ideals of Dharma&astra. I am personally anxious to finish all 
the remaining work as early as pqssible. But looking to ray 
age (I am nearly 67 now ), to my ailments and to the number 
of subjects that remain to be dealt with, it is impossible for me 
to say when the next and last volume may be published. This 
volume also is full of quotations, refers to many inscriptions, 
judicial decisions and legislative enactments. The reasons for 
this have been stated at length in the Preface to the second 
volume and I do not desire to repeat them here. In the general 
index to the second volume full references to works like the 
Manusmrti were not given, because such works were quoted on 
almost every page. But some critics found fault with this; 
therefore in the index to this volume full references to all works 
are inserted. 

All that now remains is the pleasant duty of acknowledg¬ 
ing my obligations to others. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, 
the Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and Keith and several 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East have been very useful 
in preparing this volume as in the case of the preceding one. 
I wish to mention specially the debt I owe to the late Maha- 
mahopSdhyaya Kamalakrsna Smrtitlrtha for his editorial work 
on twelve volumes on the different branches of dharma&Lstra, 
which have been of great use to me in writing all the volumes 
of my History viz. Haralata, Viva daratnakara, GrhastharatnS- 
kara, Krtyaratnakara, Tlrthacintamani, VarsakriyakaumudI, 
DSnakriy&kaumudI, Sr&ddhakriy5kaumudl, Suddhikaumudi, 
Dandaviveka, Rajadharmakaustubha and AgastyasamhitS. I am 
highly obliged to Paramahamsa Sv&mi Kevalananda Sarasvatl 
of Wai for frequent help aud guidance in solving some intricate 
problems of Dhannasdstra, to Prof. N. A. Gore, M. A. of Poona 
for help in the careful correction of proofs, to Tarkatirtha 
ftaghunathafiastri Kokje of Lonavla and Mr. N. G. Chapekar* 
B. A., LL.B. ( retired F. C. Sub-judge), of Badlapur for reading 
through the whole volume and suggesting some additions and 
corrections. 

Assistance in various ways during the progress of the work 
for the last four years was very kindly rendered by a host Of 
friends and acquaintances, among whom I should like to make 
special mention of Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 
Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar, Rao Bahadur Prof. Rangaswaml Aiyangar, 
Dr. A. S. Altokar, Mr. P. K. Gode, Dr-Raghavan, Mr. S. N. Joshi 
of Bharata-itihisarsam^odhaka-mapdala at Poona, Mr. Bhabatosh 
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Bhattaoharya (son of M. M. Kamalakrsna Smrtitlrtha), 
Mr. S. b. Katre of Ujjain, Prof. A. M. Paramasivanandan of 
Pacchaiappa College at Madras, the late Pandit Rangacarya 
Raddi. Thanks are due to all these and many others, for help 
and interest in this volume. It need not be expressly stated that 
I alone am responsible for the views and mistakes contained in 
this volume. I sincerely thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Prels, Poona, for carrying out the work of printing with care 
and promptitude in spite of difficulties caused by war conditions 
and paper and labour shortage. 

In a work bristling with thousands of quotations and 
references it is likely that many slips have escaped attention. 
The indulgence of the reader is sought for forgiveness in the 
matter of several misprints in the footnotes caused by loss or 
displacement of the parts of letters in the process of printing. 


Bombay, ) 
1st October, 1946. ) 


P. V. Kane 
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A. I. R. = All India Reporter of Nagpur 
Ait. Br. ~ Aitareya Brahmana 
All. = Indian Law Reports, Allahabad Series 

A. L. J. = Allahabad Law Journal 

Ap. = Apastamba (generally the author of the Dharmasutra 
is meant) 

Ap. Dh. S. = Apastamba-dharmasutra 
Ap. M. P. — Apastamba-mantra-patha 

A. S. W. I. — Archaelogical survey of Western India 
Asv. Gr. -= Asvalayana-grhyasutra 

.Baud. Dh. S. = Baudhayana-dharmasutra 

B. I. = Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta 
Bom. = 1. L. Reports, Bombay Series 
Bom. G. - Bombay Gazetteer volumes 

Bom. 11. C. R. — Bombay High Court Reports ( vol. I-X1I) 
Bom. L. R. — Bombay Law Reporter (edited by Ratanlal 
and Dhirajlal) 

B. O. R. I. 1 = Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 

B. O. R. Institute 1 tute, Poona 

Br. — Smrti of Brhaspati 

Br. Up. = Brhcidaranyaka Upanisad 

B. R W. W. — Beal’s Buddhist. Records of the Western world 
Cal. -- Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series 

Catur. -- Caturvimsatimata 
Ch^n. Up. - Chandogya Upanisad 

v Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (vol. I 

C. L I. or I _ relating to Inscriptions of the times of Asoka, 
Corpus 1.1 j vol. II relating to Kusana Inscriptions and 

J vol. Ill relating to Gupta Inscriptions ) 

C. L. J. = Calcutta Law Journal 

Com. = Commentary or Commentator (according to context) 
Cr. ed. » Critical edition ( of the Mahabharata, Poona ) 

C. W. N. *= Calcutta Weekly Notes (Law Reports) 

D. B. *= The D&yabhaga of Jlmutav&hana 
D, C. » Dattaka-candrikft 
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D. C. — Deccan College Collection (when mss. arc concerned) 

Dli. IS. =» Dharmasutra 

D. K. S, = Dayakramasangraha of Srikrsna 

D. N. = DatfcakamlmSmsa of Nandapandita 

E. C. = Epigraphia Carnatica 

E. I. - Epigraphia Indica 

F. B. — Full Bench ( decision ) 

\ The Social organization in North-east India in 
Fick > = Buddha’s time (translated from German by 
) Dr. Shishirkumar Mitra, 1920 ) 

^ Gaut. — Gautama-dharmasutra 

Gr. R. — Grhastharatnakara of Candesvara 


a.' dL } ~~ Hl8tory 


of Dharmasastra 


Hir. gr. - Hiranyakesi-grhya-sutra 
L A. — Indian Antiquary 

} Indian Appeals ( Law Reports). The context 
will always indicate whether 1. stands ior the 
volumes of the Indian Antiquary or lor the Law 
Reports, Indian Appeals 
x 1. H. Q. = Indian Historical Quarterly 

I. L. R. — Indian Law Reports 
Ins. — Inscription or Inscriptions 


I. P. C. = Indian Penal Code 


Jai. = Jaimini’s Purvamlinamsasutra 

J. A. O. S. = Journal of the American Oriental Society 

J. A. S. B. = Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

J. B. O. R. S. = Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society 


J. R. A. S. - Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 
Kara. - KanntndakJya-niti-sara 

Kat. = Smrti of Katyayana reconstructed by P V. Kane 
T Kaut. = Kautilyas Arthasastra 

K. V. N. = Kalivarjyavinirnaya ( ms ) 

L. R. I. A. - Law Reports, Indian Appeals (Privy Council) 
Mai « Indian Law Reports, Madras Series 

Mark. « Markandeyapur&na 

Medh, ® Medhatithi, the oldest commentator of Manugmyti 
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^ Mit. = Mit&ksara on the Yajnavalkya-smrti 

M. L. J. — Madras Law Journal 

Moo. I. A. — Moore’s Indian Appeals ( Reports 

N. or n. -• footnote 
Nar. — Narada-smrti 
Nir. S. -- Nirnayasindhu 
Nitisara = Kamandaklya-niti-sara 

N. I. A. — Mew Indian Antiquary, Poona 
x.Pan. ~ Panini’s Astadhyayl 
Par. Gr. = Paraskara-grhya-sutra 


Par. M. — Parasara-Madhaviya 

Patna — Indian Law Reports, Patna Series 

P. C. = Privy Council 

P. J. — Printed Judgments of the Bombay High Court 

Q. or q. = Quoted 
Riighu. — Raghuvamsa 


R. D. K. \ 
Raja Dh. K J 

Rajadharma-K. 


Rajadharmakanda of Kalpataru ( on p. 43 
: R. U. K. by mistake stands for Rajadharma- 
kaustubha) 

— Rijadharnnikaustubha of Anantadeva 


Raja N. P. i Hajamtiprnkasd (a part of the Viramitrodaya 
R N. I*, j (»f Mitramisra , 

Rajat. =- Rajatarangini 
Rg. ~ Rgveda 

Sam. K. - Samskaru-kausLibha 

Sam. Pr. -- Sainskaraprakasa ( a part of the Viramitrodaya 
of Mitramisra) 

San. Gr. = Sankhayana-grkya-suira 
Sat. Br. - Satapatlni-brahmana 

S. B. E. Sacred Books of the East ( series edited by Max 
Miiller) 

S. 1.1. — Soutn Indian Inscriptions 
Sra. C. = Smrticandrika 
Sm. Kau. = Smrti-kaustubha 
Sm. M. — Smrtimuktephala 
Sr. *= Srautasutra 
S. V. =* Sarasvatlvilasa 
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v Swkra = SukranltisSra 

Tai. Ar. = Taittirlya Arany.aka 
v Tai. Br. = Taittirlya BrShmana 
Tai. S. = Taittirlya Sarhhita 
„ Tai. Up. = Taittirlya Upanisad 
T. L. L. — Tagore Law Lectures 
* Tr. = Translation or translated 
VSj. S. — Vajasaneya-samhita 
x Vas. — Vasistha-dharma-sutra 
V. C. Vivada-cintamani 

V. M. 1 = Vyavahara-matrka of Jlmutavaliana (except 
V. M&trka / on p. 709 ) 

V. Mayukha — Vyavaharamayukha (In a very few places 
such as on p. 709 through oversight V. M. 
stands for V. Mayukha) 

V Nirnaya } = Vyavaharanirnaya of VaradarSja 

V. P. = Vyavaharaprakasa (a part of the Vlramitrodaya 
of Mitramisra) 

V. It. = Vivadaratnakara of Candesvara 

v Visnu Dh. S.} = Visnudharmasutra 

V. T. = Vivadatendava of Kamalakara 
Vy Nir 1 

Vy. Nirnaya) = V y»vah&ranirnaya of Varadaraja 
Yaj. = YajnavalkyaKmrti 

- awi? 

STR. U. q. = 3TTVFWSI%f? 

«m. Jf. % = 

= Ufa 

RT. = 

( ms) 

3WIT. = 'filWPPwtaqjf 


fWC. * fWWMrt 
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in?. <n. = n^'Wife-ira 
u$. = U3FI& 
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ft ft* = %T5%?n*rfo 
ft w * = of ^1551^ 

ft* *• “ faRWrtH* 

«R. 3. = of *g^;f 

*t. ft or szp*. ft. = o 3RfR f^ 

**• *• * «R|R5l^T5I of fifefa, 
^T. *' 0r ®^* = apWCT^r 

**• *tt. = aw?r<jTnj^r 
«Rr. m. = ajRfr^rr? 


S^fi. 


j* ~ ^^flfcRTR: 


^* ^* ~ ^HK'fifag+J 
*WT- 

*• ft* = 

^<ft* ~ ^ft*«iftw>r 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


( of some important works and authors referred to t n this volume ) 

N. B,—Some dates, particularly of ancient woiks, are more or lest 
conjectural. 

4000 B. C. — 1000 B. C. — The period of the Vedic Samhit&s, 
Br&hmanas and Upanieads. Some hymns of the Rgveda, 
the Taittirlya Samhita and Brahmana and the Atharvaveda 
may possibly go back to a period earlier than even 4000 
B. O. and some of the Upanisads ( even from among those 
that are regarded as the earliest ones) may be later than 
1000 B. C. 

800 B. C. — 500 B. C. — The Nirukta. 

800 B, C. — 400 B. C. — The principal srauta sutras ( of Apas- 
tarnba, Asvalayana, Baudhayana, Katyayana, Saty&s&dha 
and others) and some of the Grhyasutras (such as those of 
Apastamba and Asvalayana). 

4 

600 B. C. — 300 B. C. — The dharmasutras of Gautama, Apas¬ 
tamba, Baudh&yana, Vasistha and the Grhyasutras of 
P&raskara and a few others. 

600 B. C. — 300 B. C. — Panini. 

500 B, C.'— 200 B. C. — Jaimini’s Purvamim&ihs&sutra. 

300 B. C. — Vararuci Katyayana, author of V&rtikaa on 
Panini. 

300 B. C. — 100 AD. — ArthaSastra of Kautilya. 

150 B. C. — The Mahabhasya of Pataiijali. 

300 B. C. — 100 A. D. — Manusmrti. 

* 

100 AD. — 300 A. D. —- Yajn avalky asmrt i. 

100 A. D. — 300 A. D. — Visnudbarmasutra. 

100 AD. — r 400 AD. — N&radasmrti 

200 AD. — 500 A. D. — Sahara, com. of Jaimini. 

300 A D. — 500 A. D. — Brhaspatismrti on Vyavah&ta (not yet 
found. Extracts translated in S. B. E. vol. 33 ). 

300 AD — 600 A.D. — Some bf the extant Purfipas, such as 
Viyu, Ylspu, Mirkandeya; Matsya, Kurma. 

xvii 
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400 A. D. — 600 A. D. — Katy&yanasmrti on Vyavahfira (not 
yet found. Extracts collected by me and translated in 
English). ' 

400 A. D. — 600 A. D. — Kimandaklyanitis&ra. 

505 A. D. — 587 AD.-— Var&hamihira, author of BrhatsamhitS, 
Brhajjataka, Paflcasiddh&ntika and other works. 

600 AD. — 650 A. D. — Bsna, author of the Kfidambarl and 
. the Harsacarita. 

650 AD. — 750 A D. — Kumarilabha(ta, author of Sloka- 
v&rtika, Tantravartika and Tup-tlka. 

600 A. D. — 900 A. D. — Most of the smrtis and some of the 
PurSnas. 

788 AD. — 820 A D. — Sankaricirya, the great Advaita 
philosopher. 

800 AD. — 850 A. D, — Visvarupa, com. of Y&jnavalkyasmrti. 

900 AD. — Medhfitithi, com. of Manusmrti. 

900 AD. —1100 A D.—Parthas&rathimisra,author of SSstra- 
dlpikS, Tantraratna, Nyay aratn&kara. 

966 AD. — Utpala, com. of Brhat-samhita and Bfhajj&taka. 

1000 AD. — 1055'A D. — Dh&resvara ( Bhoja). 

1070 AD. — 1100 A. D. — VijQanesvara, the author of the 
Mit&ksarS com. on YSjnavalkya. 

1080 — 1140 A. D.—Govindaraja, author of a com. on Mahusmfti. 

1100 — 1150 A. D. — Laksmldhara, author of a large digest 
called Krtya-kalpataru or simply Kalpataru. 

1100 —1150 A D. —JlmutavShana, author of D&yabhaga, K&la- 
viveka and VyavaharamatrkS. 

1114 — 1183 A. D. — Bh&skar&o&rya, author of Siddh&nta- 
siromani, of which Lllavatl is a part. 

1125 AD. — AparSrka, author of a com. on the Yajfiayalkya- 
smrti. 

1127 —1138 A. D. — Mfinasollftsa ‘or* Abhilasitfirthaoint&mani. 
of Somesvaradeva. 

1150 — 1160 A. D. — Rsjatarahgii# of Kalhana. 

1150 —1200 A. D. Smrtyarthasftraof 6ridfaafa. 
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six 

r200'—• 1223 A. D. — Smrticandriks of Devannabbatta. 

1150 —1300 A. D. — Haradatta, oom, on Gaukamadharmasutra * 
and Apastambadharmasutra. 

1150 —■ 1300 A. D. — Kulluka, com. of Manusmrti. 

1200 — 1300 A. D. — Vyavah&ranirnaya of VaradarJja. 

p}60 — 1270 A. D. — Chturvargacintfiraani of Hemadri. 

1290 — 1370 A. D. — Candesvara, author of RajanltiratnSkara, 
VivSdaratnSkara, Grhastharatnakara and other works. 

1300 — 1380 A. D. — Msdhavicarya, author of Par5saram&- 
dhavlya. 

1360 — 1390 A. D. — Madanaparijata compiled under king 
Madanapala. 

1375 — 1460 A. D. — Sulapani, author of Dlpakalika, com. on 
Y&jnavalkya. 

1400 — 1500 A. D — Nyayasudha of Sotnesvara, com. on 
TantravSrtika. 

1400 — 1450 A. D. — Vivadacandra of Misarumisra. 

1425 —* 1450 A. D — Madanaratna of Madanasimha. 

1490 — 1512 — The Vyavaharasara of Dalapati, a part of the 
Nfsimhaprasada. 

1500 — 1525 A. D. —. The Sarasvativilasa compiled under king 
Prat&parudradeva. 

1500 — 1550 A. D. — Vardhamana, author of Dandaviveka. 

1500 — 1550 — Vacaspatimisra, author of Y ivadacintSmani and 
several other works 

1520 — 1575 A. D. — Raghunandana, author of Dayatattva, 
Divyatatfcva, VyavahSratattva and other Tattvas. 

1560 — 1620 A. D. — Sankarabhatta, author of Dvaitanirnaya 
orDharmadvaitanirnaya, 

1590 — 1630 A, D. — Nandapandita, author of the DattakamT- 
mSmg& and Vai jay anti, oom. on Vispudharmasutra. 

1510—1640 A. D.—KamaUkarabhatta, author of Nirnayasindhu, 
Vivadatftpdava, Sudrakamal&kara and other works. 
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1615 —1645 A. D. —Nllakapthabhatta, author of Nttimayukha, 
VyavahSramdyukha and other Mayukhas. 

1615 — 1645 A. D. — Mitramisra, author of Vframitrodaya, 
divided into Rfijanltiprakasa, Vyavharaprak&sia -and other 
prakasas. 

1650 — 1680 A. D. — Anantadeva, author of Rfijadhafma- 
kauetubha. 

1750 1820 A. D. — Balambhatta, author of the Balarabhaftl 

com. -on the MitaksarS. ' 

1790 A. D. ~ Dharmasindhu of KafilnStha. 
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603. 

5 Mad. H. C. R. 150 

581n, 

1 Mad. 306 

602n. 

4 Mad. 250 

581n. 

8 Mad. 290 

710n. 

11 Mad. 287 

760n. 

23 Mad. 16 

601. 

27 Mad. 300 

579n. 

30 Mad. 406 

760n. 

31 Mad. 250 

427n. 

34 Mad. 68 

602n. 

37 Mad. 458 

447. 

38 Mad. 556 

622fi. 

39 Mad. 298 

876. 

40 Mad. 925 

574n. 

42 Mad. 711 

450. 

53 Mad 84 

6190. 

53 Mad. 549 

427n. 

58 Mad. 126 

622n. 

58 Mad. 238 

760o. 

A. I. R. (1945) Mad. 327 392n. 

5 Patna 646 

710o. 

23 Patna 599 

576tt. 

P. J. (for 1874 ) p. 230 

867o* 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


(A. few misprints due to the loss or displacement of such loose parts 
as anttstraras have not been specified, since they can be easily detected ). 


Page 

Line or note 


22 

n. 24 

read T%g<qq^ III. 95; 

31 

n. 41 

read snfti 59 for 9 

57 

n. 70 

The verse &c. occurs also 

in qwnsn 2. 33 

57 

n. 70 

read 

62 

1.3 

read ‘ Santiparva ( 56. 45-46). 

72 

1. 31 

read ‘ option for ’ 

143 

n. 184 

read ‘ Sahara ’ in line 3 

147 

1. 16 

Add ‘Br. Sam. 23. 2 is: 


explains $o^r ^ ^ 

?R? ?r®f3 q^irl i 

^ ?Hr fg: \ On Br. 
Sam. 21. 32 37T?5 quotes a verse of 
h<rr‘ 


3<j5f II '. 

This shows the dimensions of a 
vessel used as a rainguage. 


182 

n. 230 

read in line 3 

183 

1. 34 

read ‘ Rajadharmakaustubha 

183 

1. 38 

»» »» 

193 

n. 250 

read 

227 

n. 306 

add at end ‘ Compare qliiqi^i 5.15 

II ’ 

242 

1.14 

read 4 Manu VIII. 1.’ for 4 Manu 


vm. i,’ 

xllii 
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Page 

Line or note 


258 

n. 335 

read in last line 

265 

1. 20 

read * paths' 

379 

n. 395 

read gw}: 

382 

1.6 

read palram...praUa 

405 

last line 

put a full stop after ‘hanged*, 

414 

n. 669 

read 

423 

n. 690 

read 

533 

n. 982 

should we read sP-TOjfad. for 

538 

n. 995 

read in first line 

— «\ 

542 

n.1009 

read in second lino 

-\ 

570 

n. 1069 

read faiRf 

586 

n. 1104 

read in line 9 ^ for 5i. 

588 

n. 1111 

read in line 2 

605 

n. 1142 

put a full stop after 4WR in 1. 5. 

)* 

f* 

read in line 9 fafafafRI 

627 

n. 1197 

read * 

651 

n. 1235 

read in line 1 iff, rnfa*?: and in 
line 2 fa. i. 

659 

n. 1248 

read 


n. 1250 

read in line 2 

677 

n. 1277 

add at the end ‘ For the words scfa 
’ vide 5RW 
H 5. 2. 23; vided. sir. 1.6.4 
for two fafas in ywsiMiq and 41. 

5. 5. 

695 

n. 1321 

Add at end * For erfo...efai4fa com¬ 
pared. $. VI. 6. 4 and 41. 4.2. 

702 

706 

1. 27 

n. 1349 

read ‘ ( S&kuntala Act VI). 

read 

»* 

1. 15 

read * her deceased sonless and 
separated husband's wealth *. 



Additions and Corrections xlv 


Page 

Line or note 


751 

I. 30 

read after ‘British rule’ the words 
‘ the widows of gotraja sapindas \ 

776 

n. 1499 

read in 1. 2 

781 

n.1509 

read in last line 

804 

n. 1561 

Add at the end * Recently the 
Indian Legislature passed Act 


XIX of 1946 which confers on 
Hindu^/ftarried women the rights 
$o separate residence and main¬ 
tenance as against the husbands 
in certain circumstances \ 


846 

1. 28 

read ‘ mother ’ 

897 

n. 1762 

read in line 7 ‘Institute’ for 
‘ Society 

936 

last line 

read ‘ naugaman&bh&ve 




rajadharmA 

(GOVERNMENT AND[STATECRAFT ) 

CHAPTER I 

Rfijadharma has been a subject of discussion in works on 
dharmas&stra from very ancient times. The Ap. Dh. S. H 9.25.1 
says ‘The general and special dharmas of all varnas have been 
explained: but now we shall declare the dharmas of a king in 
particular’. Ap. then states that the king should cause to be 
built a capital and a palace, the gates of which both should face 
the south; that the palace should be in the heart of the capital; 
that in front of the capital there was to be a hall called ‘Sman- 
trana ’ (hall of invitation); that to the south of the town there 
was to be an assembly house with doors on the north and south. 
Ap. requires that in the king’s realm no br&hmana should suffer 
hunger, sickness, cold or heat; Ap. gives regulations about the 
assembly house and about persons who were to be allowed to 
engage in gambling; he prescribes that (the exercise in) arms, 
dancing, singing and music should not go on anywhere except 
in the houses of the king’s servants, that the king was to see 
that there was no danger from thieves in villages and forests, 
that the king should donate fields and money to brahmanas 
according to their worth without detriment to his servants, that 
the king who meets death in recovering the property of brah¬ 
manas and other warlike persons who meet death in fighting for 
a similar worthy cause reap the merit of a sacrifice (i. e. reach 
heaven as reward); that the king should appoint in towns and 
villages officers and their subordinates, who are pure and truth¬ 
ful, for the protection of the subjects against thieves and who 
are to be made to make good what is stolen; that they are to 
collect lawful taxes for the king from the people except from 
learned br&hmanas, women of all castes, minors, students stay¬ 
ing with teachers and ascetics fulfilling the rules of their order, 
tudras who do menial work for the higher castes (such as 
washing their feet), persons that are blind, deaf or dumb. Ap. 
then lays down punishments for adultery and rape, for slander 
and defamation, for manslaughter, for theft and appropriation 
of another's land, for breach of contract to cultivate the field of 
another, for a herdsman leaving his herd or negligently allowing 
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it to perish. He states that if the king does not punish the 
guilty he incurs sin, that in disputes judges should be men of 
learning, clever and fulfilling their duties, that witnesses were 
to tell the truth and were to be punished if they be untruthful. 
It will be noticed how Ap. briefly covers the whole field of raja- 
dharma. In the S&ntiparva of the MahSbharata r&jadharma is 
dealt with at great length in chapters 56-130 and to some extent 
in 131-172. The Manusmrti also states at the beginning of 
chap. VII (1) that it will expound rajadharmas. That great 
literary activity on the science and art of government went on 
for many centuries before the Christian era follows from several 
considerations. The Anudasanaparva (chap. 39.8) speaks of 
the sastras composed by Brhaspati and Usanas. The Santi- 
parva (58.1-3) names as expounders of rajaiustra Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja, Gaurasiras, Kavya, Mahendra, Manu Pracetasa and 
Visalaksa. Santiparva (102.31-32) opposes the view of Sambara 
to that of acaryas*. The Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions five 
schools (viz. those of the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Au6a- 
nasas, the Parasaras and the Ambhlyas), seven individual tea¬ 
chers (V. 5, and I. 8) only once (viz. Bahudantlputra, Dlrgha 
Carayana, Ghotamukha, Kaninka Bharadvaja, Katyayana, Kin- 
jalka, Pisunaputra,) and several times mentions the views of 
Bharadv&ja, Kaunapadanta, Parasara, Pisuna, Vatavyadhi, 
Visalaksa. Kautilya also cites at least 53 times the views 
of acaryas, almost in every case for dissent. Santi 103.44 
refers to a Bhasya on rajasastra. Is it possible to see 
in this a reference to one out of the bh&syak&ras indicated 
in the verse appended at the end of the Kautillya or to the 
Kautillya itself ? Another fact indicative of the systematiza¬ 
tion of the science of government is that in the Mahabh&rata, 
the R&m&yana, Manu and Kautilya ideas expressed by numbers 
had already been stereotyped long before those works were 
written viz. such as sapt&nga rftjya (State with seven constituent 
elements), sftdgupya (the six ways of policy viz. alliance, 
declaration of war &c.), three iaJetis, the four upftyas (sfima, 
d&na, bheda, danda), astavarga, and paficavarga (Manu VDL 155), 
the 18 and 15 tlrthas (Sabh&parva 5.38)*. For detailed information 

A !• 5 srm wnnflft sum** • a w* g*n i 

wwtfwwTwrv? n w w r gflnuUq »snfcr 102 .31-32. 
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about the R&ja6astras of Bphaspati, Usanas, BhSradv&ja culled 
from the Mahabharata and other ancient works vide my paper 
on them in the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XI 
part 2 pp. 73-83,1942. 

The fulfilment of their duties and responsibilities by rulers 
was of paramount importance to the stability and orderly develop¬ 
ment of society and to the happiness of individuals in the State 
and therefore one often finds that rajadharma is said to be the root 
of or the quintessence of all dharmas. Santiparva (63.25 ) states 
‘ know that all dharmas are merged in rajadharma; that 
rajadharmas are at the head of all dharmas ’ and (141.9-10 ) 

‘ the welfare, good rains, sickness, calamities and death among 
.people owe their origin to the king 3 It was the king’s duty to 
see that the people in his kingdom acted according to the rules 
laid down in the smrtis for the several varnas and asramas, to 
administer justice and to interfere when his help was sought 
for by a parisad (assembly of learned men) in enforcing the 
prayascitla (penance) prescribed for various lapses. Vide 
Gautama X. 7-8, XI. 9-11, Ap. Dh. S. H 5.10.13-16*, Vasistha 
19.1-2, Visnu III. 2-3, Narada (prakirnaka, 5-7 and 33-34), 
Santiparva 77.33 and 57.15, Matsyapurana 215.63, Markandeya- 
purana 27.28 and 28.36 and H. Dh. vol. n. p. 965. Therefore 
it may be said with truth ( as done by the Mahabharata) that 
rajadharma was the highest goal of all the world, that it com¬ 
prehended within itself all rules of acdra, vyauahara (admini¬ 
stration of justice ) and prdyaicitta (penance). It is on account 
of this all-pervading influence of government or royal power 
that the Mahabharata frequently emphasizes that the king is the 
maker of his age, that it is he who can usher a golden age or an 
age of strife and misery for the country*. The Sukranltisara (I. 

3. wnraij rmWiivw • ... Rwt 

wif wtar twruif nftstt t W mwfjwiwr*' sufawf 63. 25, 26, 29; 
uranjjsr Hfinni • srsrrg «vrwv4* utot w w « sfj 

fnrt w vttWh i rrarqjBt fin wfftfcr wiyvw xim '• Hi.9-10; 

i tfrifcr. 56.3. 

4. v. % II. 5.10.13-16 j froumftnuatH rrarot i ron 
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59-60) remarks that one should learu from i&stra what are good 
and evil actions, give up evil deeds and perform good ones and 
that the king is hence declared to be the cause of (good or evil) 
times according as he does good or evil acts. Sukra IV. 1.60 states 
that the king is the prompter of his age. 

Though r&jadharma was thus an integral part of dharma- 
s&stra and was one of the most important subjects therein, yet 
apart from the works on dharmas&stra separate treatises dealing 
with rijadharma alone came into existence in very early times. 
S&ntiparva (chap. 59) states that originally in the Krta age 
there was no king nor punishment, that then moha (delusion), 
greed and lust entered men, that in order to provide against 
the complete destruction of dharma, Brahms composed a work 
in one hundred thousand chapters on dharma, artha, ksma and 
moksa (verses 30 and 79); that part of this work on Nlti (science 
of government) was abridged by Sankara Vit&laksa (verse 80, 
and so it was called Vais&l&ksa) into 10000 chapters, that Indra 
studied it and reduced it to 5000 chapters (and the work was 
called B&hudantaka, verse 83), that it was compressed into 
3000 chapters by Brhaspati ( and bo was called BSrhaspatya) 
and that Ksvya (Usanas) reduced the work to 1000 ohapters. 
The K&masutra (I. 5-8) contains a somewhat similar story that 
Praj&pati composed a work in one hundred thousand chapters, 
that Manu abridged it as regards dharma, Brhaspati as regards 
artha and Nandi abridged in 1000 chapters the science of erotics- 
The S&ntiparva (69) gives (verses 33-74) a summary of the 
contents of the work of Brahma on r&jadharma which remarkab¬ 
ly agrees with the principal topics of the Kautillya. 

The Nltiprak&sika (1.21-22) states that Brahma, Mahesvara, 
Skanda, Indra, Pr&cetasa Manu, Brhaspati, Sukra, Bh&radv&ja, 
Veda-Vyasa, Gauraftiras were the expounders of R&jas&stra, 
that Brahma composed a work on r&jas&stra in 100000 chapters, 
which was gradually reduced in size by each of the above- 
mentioned founders until Gaura&iras reduced it to 500 chapters 
and Vy&sa to 300. The Sukranltis&ra (1.2-4) states that Brahma 
composed nitid&stra in 100000 verses, which was subsequently 
abridged by Vasiftha and others (including Sukra). 

It is interesting to note the names given to the science of 
government The most appropriate word is 4 r&jas&stra * and 
jt. is employed by the'Mah&bh&rata, which speaks of Brhaspati, 
)Bfoaradv&jaand others as < r&jas&stra-prap6t&rab > (vide p.2 above), 
the Nltlpr ak &s ik & (L 21-22) also dubs the divine and human 
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writers on government ‘ r&jasSstrfin&m pranet&rah. ’ The same 
word is employed by such anoient classical writers as Asvaghosa 
in his Buddhacarita (I. 46).* The first verse in Prof. Edgerton’s 
reconstructed Paficatantra performs obeisance to Manu, Brhas- 
pati, Sukra, Parasara and his son and Canakya as the authors 
of nrpasSstra (science of kingship). Another name is Dantfanili. 
The Santiparva (59.78) explains why Dandanlti is so called 
viz. ‘this world is led (on to the right path) by danda (the 
power of punishment, sanction) or this science carries (or sets 
forth) the rod of punishment; hence it is called dandanlti and 
it (faces) pervades the three worlds. ’ In Santiparva 69. 76 it is 
stated that ‘Dandanlti controls the four varnas so as to lead 
them on to the performance of their duties and when it is 
employed by the ruler properly, it makes them desist from 
adharma. ’ 7 Santi 63. 28 identifies Dandanlti with rajadharmas. 
The Kautiliya (1.4) explains ‘Danda is the means of the 
stability and welfare of AnvIksikJ, Trayl (the three Vedas) 
and Varta; the rules that treat of danda are called dandanlti, 
which is a means of acquiring what has not been acquired, 
which safeguards what is acquired, which increases what is 
guarded and distributes (increased wealth) among the deserv¬ 
ing.® The Mahabharata says (Santi 69.102) that a wise ksatriya, 
putting dandanlti in front, should always desire to acquire what 
is till then unacquired and should guard what is acquired. * The 
Nltisara (11.15) says that dama (control or chastisement) is 
called danda, the king is called ‘ danda ’ because control is 
centered in him; that the nlti (rules) of danda is called danda¬ 
nlti and nlti is so called because it leads (people).’ 10 S&nti(69.104) 
says that dandanlti is the special concern of the ksatriya (rfijan). 
It is said in the Vanaparva 150. 32 that without Dapdanlti this 
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whole world would break all bounds. Vide also S&nti 15.29, 
63.28,69.74 ff (eulogy of Dandanlti). Dandanlti is said to be 
the support of the world (S&nti 121.24) and to have been 
produced by Devi Sarasvatl (S&nti 122.25.) 


Arthasastra has been a synonym for dandanlti. When the 
Ap. Dh. S. n. 5.10.16 requires the king to appoint as purohita a 
brahmana well-versed in dharma and artha, it is clear that 
Apastamba has in view dharmas&stra and arthasastra. The 
Anusisanaparva says that Brhaspati and others composed artha* 
sastras (39.10-11). Dronaparva 6.1 speaks of a science of artha 
composed by Manu (Mamvi arthavidya). Vide Jayaswal in 
‘ Manu and Yfij&avalkya ’ (pp. 5, 7,16, 25, 26, 41, 42, 50, 84, 
for Manu and Artha). S&nti (71.14) states that a king whose sole 
concern is with arthasastra does not secure dharma and k&ma 
and that all the wealth of such a king vanishes in (the pursuit 
of) improper objects. Vide S&nti 302.109 which speaks of artha¬ 
s&stra as resorted to by the best among kings. The R&m&yana 
(n. 100.14 > states that Sudhanva, Upadhyaya of Rama, was an 
adept in arthasastra. The arthasastra of Kautilya starts with 
the statement that it is the quintessence of all the arthat&stras 
composed by former teachers in the whole world and at the end 
Kautilya states that that s&stra which is a means of acquiring 
and guarding the earth is arthas&stra. This mentions two of 
the four objects of dandanlti stated in the Kautillya itself ( as 
shown in n. 8 above). Only two objects are mentioned by Kautilya 
(as in S&nti 69.102 ) since they are the first and principal ones 
to be gained by the practice of the science of government. It 
is not meant that there was, as regards the topics to be dealt 
with, any distinction between Dandanlti and Arthas&stra. The 
four objects mentioned by Kautilya are always placed before 
the ksatriya by Manu (VH. 99-100), S&nti 102. 57 and 140. 5, 
Y&j. I. 317, Nltis&ra 118 (while I. 8 mentions only two purposes 
of r&javidyS). At the end (XV. 1) Kautilya states ‘ artha is the 
sustenance of human beings, that is, the earth peopled by men 
That 4&stra which is a means of acquiring and guarding that 
earth is arthas&stra. ’ Men derive their sustenance from the 
earth and all wealth also arises from the earth. Mr. Jayaswal 
(Hindu Polity p. 5) is not right when he translates * Artha is 
human population.’ Vide U. Ghoshal’s ‘Hindu Political 
Thteories ’ p. 74 n and p. 76 for the various interpretations of this 
passage by Jayaswal and others. Authors a few centuries later 
than both the Mahibhirata and the Kautillya treat the two as 
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identical. Dandin in his Da$akum£racarita (VUL) expressly 
says that Visnugupta composed his work on dandaniti for the 
Maurya king in 6000 slokas, though the Kautillya states at the 
very beginning that the work is an arthasastra. Dandin in the 
same context refers to ‘ Arthasastras as helping to polish the 
intellect ’ and speaks of some of the predecessors mentioned by 
Kautilya as writers on the s£stra (viz. the ArthasSstra)." The 
AmarakoSa treats the two as identical. 18 Medhatithi on Manu 
VII. 43 holds that the word ‘ Dandaniti ’ therein refers to the 
works of C&nakya and others. The Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 313 
paraphrases dandaniti by arthasastra and on Yaj. I 311 explains 
dandaniti as the lore useful in the acquisition and guarding of 
wealth (only the two objects mentioned by Kautilya in connec¬ 
tion with arthasastra). According to the Sukranltisara (IV. 3.56) 

‘ that is said to be arthasastra in which instruction about the 
conduct of kings and the like is given without coming ir_ 
conflict with Sruti and Smrti and in which the acquisition of 
wealth with great skill is taught \ 

The words arthasastra and dandaniti are applied to the 
science of government from two different points of view. Artha 
is defined in the Kamasutra (I. 20) as ‘ education, lands, gold, 
cattle, corn, domestic utensils and friends and the augmenting 
of what is acquired’(vide H. Dh. Vol. II part 1. p. 9 note 22)* 
Therefore when wealth and prosperity of all kindB is the spring 
and motive of giving a name the science treating of these is 
called arthasastra and when the government of the people and 
the punishment of offenders are the main ideas the same is 
called dandaniti. Though works like Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
place a high value on dharma they are principally concerned 
with the treatment of central and local government, taxation, 
the employment of mma and other upayas, with alliances and 
wars, appointment of officers and punishment. Therefore Artha¬ 
sastra is mainly what is called drqtartha smrti, as stated by the 
Bhavisyapurdna (quoted by Apararka p. 626, the SmrticandrikS 
p. 24, vyavahara and Vlramitrodaya, paribha^d p 19). Medha¬ 
tithi on Manu VII1 explains that dharma in that verse means 
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‘duties’ (dharma^abdah kartavyat&vacanah), that the duties of 
the king are either drstartha (i. e. the effects of which are 
worldly and visible) such as the employment of six gunas 
(sandhi, vigraha &o.) or adrst&rtha (that have no visible effect 
but have a spiritual result) such as Agnihotra; here (in chap. 
VH-IX of Manu) the remarks relate principally to drstartha 
matters since it is well-known that the word rajadharma is appli¬ 
cable to such matters (the six gunas &c.) only.'* Medhatithi 
here declares that the rules of r&janlti are not based on the 
canonical books of dharmas&stra but principally on the ex¬ 
perience of worldly affairs. 

Another name for the science of government is Nltisastra 
or R&janltisastra. Santi M 59. 74 says that in the nltis&stra are 
set forth all those means whereby people are prevented from 
forsaking the right path. The Nltis&ra of K&mandaka 15 (1.6) 
does obeisance to Visnugupta who extracted the nectar of Nlti- 
4§stra from the vast ocean of ArthaS&stra (works). The Panca- 
tantra p. 2 holds that Arthasastra and Nitisastra are synony¬ 
mous. The Mit&ksarft on Y&j. II. 21 remarks that the arthas&stra 
referred to by Y&j. is rajanltisastra that is part and parcel of 
dharmad&stra. The word ‘r&janlti’ occurs in Ragfruvamsa 17.68. 
Vide Bhagavadgltft X. 38, Asramavasikaparva 6.5, Manu VII. 
177, S&nti 111. 73,138,39, 43 and 196,268.9 and Anus&sana 163.7 
for Nltis&stra meaning Arthasastra or Rajaniti and Drona 152.29 
and S&nti 37.9 for the word r&janlti. Another noteworthy word 
is ‘naya’ which means ‘line of policy’ and is employed by 
the Arthas&stra (12) when it sayB ‘ naya and anaya (bad policy) 
are treated of in Dandanlti’. It is also used in several classical 
works, such as the Kir&t&rjunlya (II. 3,12, 54, XIII. 17). 

The relation of arthasastra to dharmasastra has now 
to be understood. As stated above rajadliarma is a very 
important subject of dharma-s&stra. Arthas&stra which is 
principally concerned with the rights, privileges and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the ruler is therefore properly speaking a 
part of dharmasastra. As shown above it is supposed to have 
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like dharmatastra a divine source. But works on arthatestra 
enter into great details about the government of a country in all 
its aspects, while dharmasastra works generally deal only with 
a few salient features of rajasastra. Just as the K&masutra 
(L 2.14) states that dharma is the highest goal and k&ma is 
the lowest of the three purus&rthas ( vide H. Dh. vol. II part 1 
p. 9), so Arthasastra also sets the highest value on dharma. 
The Kautillya states (IIL 1. at end)'* ‘In any matter where 
there is a conflict between dharmasastra and practices or between 
dharmaft&stra and any secular transaction, (the king) should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma. If sastra comes in 
conflict with any rational and equitable rule then the latter 
shall be the deciding factor and the (strict) letter of the text 
will be nowhere ’. But Kautilya and other writers on artha- 
s&stra lay the greatest emphasis on artha. In the eager 
and relentless pursuit of worldly prosperity means may be 
recommended or followed which may come in conflict with the 
strictly ethical standpoint of the dictates of dharmasastra. In 
such cases of conflict dharmasastra works lay down (e. g. Ap. 
Dh. L9.24. 23, Y&j. 11 21, Narada, vyavaharamatrks chap. L 39 ) 
that dharma&stra rules are to be preferred to the dictates of 
artha&stra. Viivarupa ( on Yaj. 11 21) states that according 
to some predecessors of his the conflict between the dictates of 
dharma&stra and arthasastra is illustrated as follows. Manu 
Vm 351 (which is the same as Visnu-dharmasutra V. 190 
and Matsyapur&na 227. 116-117 ) when dealing with vyavah&ra 
(a subject that pre-eminently belongs to arthasastra) provides 
that in killing an atatuyin, no fault attaches to the killer: while 
Manu XL 89 in the chapter on prayascittas (which is pre¬ 
eminently a topic of dharmasastra ) states that no penance is 
prescribed ( L e. there is no prayafcitta for removing the guilt) 
when a person of set purpose kills a brahmana. The result is 
that the latter rule prevails and sin is incurred by killing a 
b r&hma na even if the latter be an StatSyin (though there may 
be no punishment by the king). Visvarupa does not accept 
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this illustration. The Mit&ksara also refers to this example, 
disapproves of it and gives its own example. The Artha&stra 
declares that a king should endeavour to seoure friends, since 
the acquisition of friends is superior to the acquisition of gold 
and land (as is laid down in Yfij. 1 352). The rule of dharma- 
s&stra is that a king has to dispense justice, being free from 
anger and avarice and in accordance with dharmasastra. There¬ 
fore when a suit comes before a king he must decide it according 
to law, even though he may lose the friendship of a person if his 
decision goes against the latter. The Vlramitrodaya follows the 
Mit&ksarS. Dharmas&stra went by the name of smrti (Manu IL10), 
while arthatastra was treated as an Upaveda. The Visnupur&na 
HL 6. 28, Vftyu 61.79 and Brahm&nda 35. 88-89 mention the 
four Upavedas 17 viz. Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Grandharvaveda and 
ArthasSstra as affiliated to the four Vedas respectively viz. 
Rgveda, Yajurveda, S&maveda and Atharvaveda. Kautilya 
(15) states tnat the king should listen to the recital of ilihusa 
in the latter part of the day and includes both dharmas&stra 
and arthatastra under itihSsa 1 * and requires the minister know¬ 
ing artha&stra to advise the king (with examples and precepts 
derived) from itih&sa and purSna. 

Though Arthasaatra is in theory for keeping to the path of 
dhanna, one cannot blink one’s eyes to the fact that the Mahft- 
bhfirata and the Kautiliya both support in several plaoes the 
adoption of means entirely divorced from all rules of fair deal¬ 
ing and morality. In Adiparva 140 we have a discourse by 
Kanika said to have been a mantrin of Dhrtar&$tr& and a pro¬ 
found student of Rija&stra, which is almost on the same lines 
as S&ntiparva chap. 140 where Bhl$ma sets out what lines of 
policy ( niti ) should be followed by the ruler in adversity and 
how he should give up all thoughts of kindliness in such straits. 
He is supposed to give the substance of the dialogue between 
the sage Bh&radv&ja and Satruntapa, king of Sauvlra. The 
whole chapter is full of Machiavellian advice. A few speci¬ 
mens may be set out here. One should be very courteous in 
speech, but like a razor at heart (verse 13); one desirous of 
prosperity may fold one’s hands, may take an oath, may use 
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sweet words, place his head on another’s feet and even shed 
tears, one may carry on one’s shoulders one’s enemy till one 
aooomplishes one’s object and when a fit opportunity arises 
should break him like an earthen pot on a stone (17-18); the 
king should raise hopes promising their fulfilment at a distant 
day, but should put obstacles in the fulfilment of the hopes 
raised in others (32); when one is reduced to a wretched state 
one may extricate oneself from it by any act whatever 
whether gentle or horrible and practise dharma after one 
beoomes able to do so (38); one should inspire confidence in 
one’s enemy by some means which appear to be true (to the 
enemy ), but one should strike him down at the right moment 
when he takes a wrong step (44); whoever causes obstacles to 
the purpose of the king, whether son or brother or father or 
friend, should be killed by the king who desires to prosper (47); 
without cutting the vitals of others, without committing horrible 
deeds and without killing indiscriminately as the fisherman in 
the case of fish one does not secure high prosperity (50); when 
about to strike one should utter sweet words and even after 
striking one should use honeyed words; even after severing 
another’s head with a sword one should lament and shed 
tears (54); if some remainder is left in the case of a debt or fire 
or enemies, there is a tendency to grow and so no remainder 
should be left of these (58). It is to be noted that this chapter 
deals specially with what should be done in difficulties and can¬ 
not be supposed to be the real teaching of the MahibhSrata 
which is generally in line with the higher code of dharma- 
sastra. It embodied probably the words of earlier arthasistra 
writers like Bh&radvija. After hearing this discourse on 
calculated cruelty and deceit Yudhisthira stood aghast and 
frankly told Bhisma that the course of conduct outlined by him 
did not differ from that of robbers and that he felt bewildered 
and would not exert himself in the way pointed out. In chap. 142 
Bhisma replies to this by saying that he did not base his dis¬ 
course merely on the sacred texts, but also on reason and the 
essence was distilled by wise men, that the considered rule of 
conduct for the king is twofold, via. straightforward and orooked, 
that one should not ordinarily employ the crooked course of 
oonduct, but should employ it as against an enemy who employs 
a crooked policy and effectively meet him by such policy. He 
further says that rdjadharma cannot be based on a single 
source (v. 7) and that policies are to be pursued not merely 
by reliance on the sacred codes of law but on reason as well 
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(v. 17) and that Indra himself has deolared this rule which 
he derived from Byhaspati. In S&nti-parva a weak king is 
advised to harass a very powerful ruler’s state by sword, fire 
and poison. In chap. 130 it is stated that the preservation 
of the state is the paramount consideration and that a 
king whose treasury is depleted and who is therefore in diffi¬ 
culties may replenish his treasury even by harassing his 
subjects ( exoept tapasas and learned br&hmanas). In chap. 138 
it is said that self-interest makes friends or foes and ihat 
aviivasa (putting trust in no one) is the grand line of policy 
for kings. So it is clear that the MahabhSrata was prepared to 
give up in certain circumstances the strict rules of dharmas&stra 
for kings and to allow them to pursue devious modes of action 
that were far from moral i. e. it tries to effect a synthesis of 
dharmas&stra and arthasastra. 

The Kautillya also discloses how arthas&stra writers did 
not shrink from giving advice which, to say the least, was 
most cruel, selfish and immoral. For example, in the section 
called ‘ guarding the prince ’ (Kaut. 117 ) the views of several 
teaohers are set out. Bharadvaja says that princes are of the 
nature of crabs eating up their parent; so it is better to finish 
them in secret when they have no love for their father. 
Visal&ksa abhorred this advice as cruel, as unsanctioned murder 
and as destructive of the seed of ksatriyas and recommended 
that it was better to keep them confined in a single spot 
V&tavyadhi recommended that princes should be made addicted 
to sensual excesses. Kaut. disapproves of this as living death 
(for the princes), recommends proper care before conception and 
after birth and instruction in dharma. In Kaut. V. 6 Bh&radvija 
is quoted as saying that when the king is on his death-bed, the 
minister may set up the kinsmen of the king and the principal 
princes against one another, that whoever attacks should be 
killed by inciting the people against him, or having secretly 
punished the kinsmen and chief princes and brought them 
under control, the minister should himself take possession of 
the kingdom. Kautilya does not approve of this. But even he 
advises (XIV Aupanisadika) the employment of poison, herbs 
and incantations against those who are irreligious or wicked. 
In 118 even Kaut. does not shrink from advising that secret 
emissaries (of the reigning king) may kill an abandoned prince 
with weapons and poison and in V. 1 Kaut. remarks that, when 
a king cannot openly put down the principal courtiers or chiefs 
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who are dangerous to the kingdom, he may indict punishment 
on them in secret or may induce the brother of the officer to be 
punished to attack the latter by promising to give him the posit¬ 
ion and wealth of the officer and then destroy that attacker with 
weapons or poison saying that he was guilty of fratricide. In 
V. 2 for replenishing a depleted treasury Kautilya coolly asks 
the king to deprive the temples in the kingdom of their wealth 
through the superintendent of religious endowments. 

Sanskrit literature on r&jadharma is very extensive. Apart 
from the meagre materials contained in such ancient dharma- 
sutras as that of Apastamba, the following works deserve close 
study and have been utilized in this section; the Mah&bh&rata 
(Vanaparva 150, Sabha 5, Udyoga 33-34, Santi 1-130, Asrama- 
v&sika 5-7), the RSmayana (Ayodhya, chap. 15, 67, 100; Yuddha 
17-18, 63), Manusrarti VII-IX, Arthasastra of Kautilya (which is 
the leading work on rajadharma), Yaj. I. 304-367, Vrddha-Harlta- 
smrti chap. VIE. verses 188-271, Brhat-ParaSara chap. X.pp. 277-285, 
Vispudharmasutra HI, the Nltisara of Karuandaka, Aguipurapa 
chap. 218-242, Garudapurapa 108-115, Matsya 215-243, Vispu- 
dharmottara n, Mirkapdeya 24, Kalika 87, the Nltiprakasiks 
attributed to Vaisampayana ( ed. by Oppert), Sukranltisara ( ed. 
by Jivinanda, 1890), the Abhilasitarthacintamapi or Manasollasa 
(first four virhsatis) of Somesvara, Yukti-kalpataru of Bhoja, 
Nltivfikyamrta of Somadeva (959 A. D. ), Barhaspatyasutra ( ed. 
by Dr. F.W. Thomas), the Rsjanltikapda of the Krtyakalpataru of 
Laksmldhara ( edited from a single ms. by Jagadish Lai Shastri 
at Lahore, 1942), Rajaniti-ratnakara of Capdesvara, Rajanlti- 
prak&sa of Mitramisra, Nltimayukha of Nllakantha, Raja- 
dharmakaustubha of Anantadeva, Budhabhusapa of Prince 
Sambh&ji (between A D. 1675-1680, ed. by Prof. H.D. VelankaT), 
Dapdanltiof Kesavapapdita (edited by V. S. Bendrey, Poona, 1943). 
In reoent times there is a deluge of works mostly inspired by the 
publication of the Kautillya dealing with ancient and medieval 
Indian polity in its various branches. The most important of these 
and a few other works independent of Kautilya are mentioned 
in the note below. '* 


19. Some parts of the Santiparva may be later than Kamandaka’s work, 
since &nti (123.11-12) refers to the dialogue of KEmandaka and Angaristha 
king of Ahga, But it need hardly be said that it is not absolutely f necessary 
to hold that the extant N7tisira of Kamandaka is referred to by Santiparva. 
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It would be impossible to go into all details about Govern¬ 
ment and Politics within the space at my disposal. What is 
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The reference may be only to a legend. The modern works referred to above 
are* Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 9 (1935) and * Rajadharma 1 
(1941) by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar ; * The Nature and 
grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state * by J. J. Anjaria (1935); 
9 Development of Hindu polity and Political Theories ' ( Calcutta, 1929) by 
N. C. Bandopadbyaya; “ Public Administration in Ancient India *' (1916) 
by Dr. P. N. Bannerjea ; * Some Aspects of ancient Hindu Polity ’ (1921) 
by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar; * The theory of Government in Ancient India *, 
(1927) and ‘ The State in Ancient India' (1928) by Dr. Beni Prasad ; 

* Buddhist India ’ (1903) by Rhys Davids ; * Hindu Administrative Institu¬ 

tions ' (Madras, 1929) and * Mauryan Polity ' ( Madras, 1932 ) by Prof. V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar; * History of Hindu Political Theories * (2nd ed. 
Calcutta, 1927) by U. Ghoshal; Prof. E. W. Hopkins’ ‘Position of the 
Ruling Caste in Ancient India ’ in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. XIII. pp. 57-372; 'Hindu Polity’ ( 1924 ) by K. P. Jayaswal: 

* Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas ’ (1938) by Dr. Q. 
Minakshi; ‘Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity’ (vol. 1, 1914), * Inter-state 
Relations in Ancient India ’ (London, 1920), * Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity ’ (Oxford, 1921). 4 Studies in Indian History and Culture 1 (1925) by 
Dr. Narendranath Law; * Corporate Life in Ancient India ’ (Calcutta, 1919) 
by Dr. R. C. Majmudar; 4 Local Government in Ancient India ‘ (1919) by 
Dr. Radbakumud Mukerjee; ‘Study in the Economic condition of Ancient 
India* by Dr. Pran Nath; 4 Positive Background of Hindu Sociology’ 
(Allahabad, 1914) and ‘The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus’ (1922) by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar ; * Sovereignty in Ancient 
Hindu Polity’ by Dr. H. N. Sinha (London, 1938) ; 4 International Law in 
Ancient India * by Prof. S. V. Visvanathan. I have to make general 
acknowledgments to these works for much useful information, particularly to 
those of K. P. Jayaswal and N, N. Law. For a list of Mss. on Polity or its 
sub'topics, vide N. N. Law's articles in Modern Review for October 1917 to 
January 1918 and March and June 1918 and for a list of available Mss. and 
printed works on 4 Varta ’ (economics) vide the same writer’s 4 Studies In 
Indian History and Culture ' pp. 384 ff. In my treatment of rajadharma I 
have generally restricted myself to data derived from Sanskrit works on 
dharmasastra and arthasastra and have rarely ventured into works in Pali* 
Similarly it has to be borne in mind that the works referred to cover * 
period of several centuries and further that India is not one country but a 
continent of which northern India formed one more or lest homogeneous 
unit, while the Deccan formed another and South India formed a third unit. 
The institutions of these, particularly of the last of the three, differ In many 
particulars from those of the other two. But the authentic data famished by 
South India are later by centuries than those supplied by the north and 
betides are comparatively meagre. Therefore in this work one has to 
confine oneself principally to Sanskrit works composed in North India or 
the Deccan. 
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proposed is to indicate and dilate upon only the fundamental 
ideas and principles of the several matters falling under r&ja- 
dharma. Nor is it possible to enter here into formal and lengthy 
refutations of the several views propounded by Western and 
Indian writers about the forms and functions of Government 
and the state of society in ancient India. Most of the modern 
works referred to in note 19 above are more or less based on the 
same material in Sanskrit and Pali, but the emotional or subjec¬ 
tive element is different in each case. Some western writers 
have without very Bolid foundations iudulged in a facile and 
sweeping generalization that the great Empires of antiquity 
such as those of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medians 
and Persians and the Indians were mainly tax-gathering insti¬ 
tutions (vide Sir Henry Maine’s ‘ Early History of Institutions ’ 
1875, pp. 384 and 390; and Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s 
‘Ancient Indian Polity’ 1935, pp. 5 — 6 and pp.66-69 (where 
passages from T. H. Green and others are cited); while some 
Indian writers vehemently assert that the Government in An¬ 
cient India was always some form of limited monarchy. Both 
characterisations are in my opinion misleading. An endeavour 
will be made to present from the original texts as true a picture 
of the polity of ancient and medieval India as it is possible for 
me to do. It will do no good to label the ancient institutions of 
India with concepts and terms current in the West during the last 
one hundred and fifty years or so. Even in the West true democra¬ 
cies or real democratic governments did not exist and the masses 
in no country had elective popular assemblies or councils before 
the last quarter of the 18th century. Such assemblies do not 
exist even now in several countries of Europe. Even in the 
ancient Greek city states the number of slaves who had no voice 
in the government was several times as large as the free citizens 
and those states were no democracies at all in the strict sense. 19 * 
Indian polity has a recorded history of over two thousand years 
from at least the 4th century B. C. Its growth was gradual but 
its aims and ideals and its main elements have been the same 
throughout the centuries. India need not feel ashamed or fear 


19ft. Berolshetmer In ' the World's Legal Philosophies' (tr. by Jastrow, 
Mew York, 1929) p. 62 remarks ' Plato approved of slavery unreservedly, 
finding It a necessary condition for the maintenance of the proper status of 
the citizen. ... Thus in the maritime and industrial states there was a large 
slave class; in Corinth, 460000; Aeglna, 470000; in Attica (according to 
tha census of 309 B. C.) 400000'. 
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by following one’s dharma, friends by truthfulness. The autho¬ 
rities are agreed that the ruler is the most important or the first 
of the seven. Kautilya puts the matter very forcibly and realis. 
tically when he states that the briefest exposition of the elements 
of rajya is to say that the king is the StateThis is really not 
the same doctrine as that emphasized by Louis XIV of France 
when he said ‘ L'Etat c'est moi ’. Kautilya makes his position clear 
(in VJLLL 1 ) by saying that it is the king who appoints ministers 
and servants and superintendents, who takes measures of relief 
against calamities befalling the other prakrtis and measures of 
prosperity, that it is he who appoints other ministers when those 
already appointed are under calamities, that if the ruler is pros¬ 
perous he transmits prosperity to his prakrtis, that the prakjtis 
bear that character which the king has and that hence the ruler 
occupies the position of a permanent, never-exhausted centre of 
power. The Sukranltisara H4 remarks that if the king begins 
to act at his sweet will, it leads to calamities, to loss of ministers 
and of the kingdom. The Sukranltisara (I. 61-62) compares 
the seven ah gas of rajya to the organs of the body viz., the king 
is the head, the ministers are the eyes, ally the ear, treasury the 
mouth, the army the mind, capital and rastra are hands and feet. 
It is emphasized by Kam. (IV.1-2) that each of the seven elements 
is complementary to the others, that if the state is defective 
even in one out of the seven elements it does not pull well. 
*the| Ssntiparva it is stated that it is not possible to say 
categorically that any one of the seven excels the others in merit, 
but that at different times a different element assumes importance 
over others, since that particular element is in the particular 
circumstances capable of accomplishing the purpose in hand. 
This shows that Manu and the Mahabharata held that there was 
an organic unity in the several elements of rajya. All must 
work harmoniously towards one ideal or end. Manu (IX. 
296-297) says this by means of a simile ‘Just as among the 
three staves tied together (by a rope of cow’s hair) used by a 
sannyasin no particular staff is superior (to the others), so among 
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the seven elements of the state no particular one can be said 
to excel the others, since each of them has a particular excellence 
of its own; a particular element is pre-eminent in some 
particular matter and therefore the superiority of one to the 
others when expressed (as e. g. in Manu IX. 295) is to be 
confined to that matter alone.’ Manu here emphasizes the 
harmonious working or unity of the seven elements though 
they are diverse in their individual characters. The analysis 
of the elements and nature of the State led ancient Indian 
writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of people did not by 
itself constitute a State, but that for a State there must be 
people who live within certain definite geographical limits 
(rastra), they must be bound by the bond to render allegiance to a 
ruler ( svaml), have a certain system of government (am&tya), 
must have a regulated economic system, a force for defence and 
international relationship;.. That is, the most essential 
elements of a state are (1) a sovereign, (2) a system of govern¬ 
ment, (3) a definite territory and (4) a population of some size. 
These four were known even to the most ancient sutras. Vide 
Gaut. XL 1 (raja), Ap II. 6. 25. 10 (amatya), Ap. II. 10. 25.11, 
H. 10. 26. 4 ( visaya, nagara, grama), Gaut XI. 5-8 (praja). 

These seven elements will now be dealt with one after 
another. 

It should be noted that neither Kautilya nor Kamandaka 
defines tdjya. Etymologically it means the ‘ karma ’ or ‘bhava’ 
( activity or state of a king ) being derived from ‘ rajan * with 
the affix ‘ ya ’ (syaii or ‘ yak acc. to Panini V. 1. 124 and 128). 
This is the etymological meaning. But ‘ rajya ’ is employed in 
the sense of ‘ kingdom ’ in popular parlance and also in the 
smirtis and works on polity as in Manu VII. Ill, Kam. 
XIII. 81-82. But when it is said that * rajya ’ has seven elements 
then * rajya ’ has a very wide meaning and stands for the king, 
the ministers, the country and its people and the economic and 
military resources and in such a case it is proper to translate 
th« word as ' the State ’ ( as including both the Government and 
the governed). In some cases ‘ rajya * should be rendered as 
* government ’ which includes only the king and his ministers 
and conveys also in modern times the agency or machinery 
through which the will of the State is formulated, realized or 
carried out; vide MftnasollSsa II. 8, verses 688, 689, 691 The 
Nltiv&kySmrta ( p: 43 ) says “ rajya means the activity of the 
ruler that would be appropriate to protecting the earth”. 
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Medh&tithi on Manu VIII. 1 remarks that rajya means ‘a 
prosperous people’. In XIII 4 Kautilya states ( na hyajano 
janapado raj yam janapadam vd bhavatili Kautilyah) it as his 
opinion that a territory without any inhabitants cannot become 
a rajya (a kingdom) or a janapada (as one of the seven 
elements). Sahara on Jai. II. 3. 3 has a discourse on the deri¬ 
vation of r&jya. 

Prof. Bhandarkar in ‘Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity* 
{pp. 66-89), Jayaswal in * Hindu Polity ’ part II p. 9, Prof. B. K. 
Sarkar in ‘ Positive Background of Hindu Sociology ’ Book II 
pp. 34-39 and others maintain that this ancient analysis of 
r&jya into seven elements shows that the idea of the State as 
an organism, that is, the organic theory of the State was known 
to Hindu thinkers and that this doctrine of saptdnga rajya*'* 
satisfies the definition of the State given by Bluntsolili and 
others. On the other hand Mr. Anjaria in chapter IV of his 
* Nature and grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ 
after pointing out how there are different versions of the 
organic theory of the state denies vehemently that the Hindu 
theory can be called a proper organic theory of the State, 
particularly because the Hindu thinkers did not regard the 
State as a moral organism, because they attached a permanent 
stigma of inferiority to large sections of the community on the 
bare ground of birth and that the Hindu conceptions did not 
harmonize the authority of the State and the liberty of the 
individual. It would be far beyond the scope of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of this problem. All that 
may be said is that Mr. Anjaria tilts the balance to the other 
side too much. The faults he points out in the Hindu theory 
and practice beset almost all theories of the State almost in all 
countries. Even in the times of Plato and Aristotle huge popula¬ 
tions of slaves had no voice in the affairs of the state. Up to the 
19th century true democracies never existed even in Europe. 

The Ruler —The necessity of a ruler is forcibly emphasized 
in several works. The Ait. Br. 114 says that the gods thought 
they were worsted because they had no king, that therefore they 
elected one by.' consent. This shows that military necessities 


21a. Korkunov in 'General Theory of Law’ (tr. by W. G. Hastings, 
New York, 1922) say* ' Blantacbli' assimilates government to the head, aa it 
ia the head of the State, the ministry of the interior to the ears, and that of 
foreign affairs to the nose ' (p. 274). 
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led to kingship. Manu VII. 3 ( **SukranItisara I. 71) says ‘ the 
Creator created the king for the protection of all this world 
when everything ran through fear hither and thither, as there 
was then no ruler in the world It goes on to say that the 
Creator proceeded to create Danda (the power of punishment) 
for the sake of the king and that if the king does not sedulously 
employ danda for punishing those that deserve it, the strong 
would torment the weak as fish are fried on a pike or as in 
water fish devour each other (Manu VIL 14 and 20, the last also 
showing a variant ‘ jale ’ for * sule ’). This idea of mOtsyanyUya 
(the maxim of the larger fish devouring the smaller ones or the 
strong despoiling the weak) is frequently dwelt upon by 
Kautilya, the Mahabharata and other works. It can be traced 
back to the Satapatha-brahmana XX 1. 6. 24 4 whenever there is 
drought, then the stronger seizes upon the weaker, for the 
waters are the law \ which appears to mean that when there is 
no rain, the reign of law comes to an end and matsyanyaya 
begins to operate. Kautilya says 4 if danda be not employed, 
it gives rise to the condition of matsyanyaya, since in the 
absenoe of a chastiser the strong devour the weak ’ and 4 the 
people overwhelmed by the operation of matsyanyaya made 
Manu Vaivasvata their king. ’ M That in the absence of a king 
( arajaka ) or when there is no fear of punishment, the condi> 
tion of matsyanyaya follows is declared by several works such as 
the Ramayana II. chap. 67, Santiparva 15. 30 and 67. 16, 
Kamandaka II. 40, Matsyapurana 225. 9, Manasoll&sa II. 20 
verse 1295. Numerous works contain eulogies of danda. The 
king is called dandadhara in many works e. g. in Santiparva 67.16 
and K&ra. I. 1. Gautama XL 28 says that the word danda is 
derived by the wise from the root 4 dam ’ (to control), that he 
(the king ) should control by means of danda those who observe 
no restraint and (XI. 31) that the instructions of the teacher 
and the power of punishment (wielded by the king) guard those who 
violate the rules of varnas and airaraas. The Matsyapur&na ** 
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225.17, Agnipurdna 226.16 and SSntiparva 15.8 state that danda 
is so called because it suppresses those that are not restrained 
( from the root 4 dam ’) and punishes those that are Imprudent 
or ungentlemanlike (from the root 4 dand *). Danda is raised to 
the position of a divinity by Manu ** VII. 25 ( = Visnudharma. 
sutra ID. 95 = Matsya 225. 8 ), Yaj. I. 354, Sftnti 121. 15. Danda 
rules over all people, it protects all of them, danda is awake 
even when (the guardians of law ) have gone to sleep, the wise 
regard danda as dharma ( Manu VII. 18=Santi 15. 2 = Matsya 
225.14-15 ). The whole world is under the heel of danda, for 
it is difficult to find a man who is pure by nature (Manu 
VTL 22 = Santi 15. 34). The conception of danda is therefore 
this that the State’s will and coercive power keep the indivi¬ 
dual and nation within the bounds of dharma, punish for 
breaches and effect the good of the whole. The gods, danavas > 
gandharvas, the raksasas and reptiles — these also tend to 
bring about enjoyment for men because they are pressed down 
by danda (Manu VO. 23). ** The Bhagavadglta (X. 38) 
identifies danda with the divine Krsna ‘I am danda in the 
hands of those who control others, I am niti (i. e. rajanlti) for 
the conquerors \ For the detailed effects and long eulogies of 
danda, vide Manu VTL 14-31, Matsya 225. 4-17, K&mandaka 
IT 38-44. These eulogies of danda presuppose the theory that 
people obey law and the dictates of the 6astra through the fear 
of force or punishment. Danda should be neither too severe nor 
too mild, but should be appropriate to the fault committed 
(Kaut. I 4, Kamandaka II. 37, Manu VIL 16, Santi 15. Iff 
S&nti 56. 21, 103. 34). Santi 57. 41 advises that one should first 
secure a king, then wife and then wealth, for in the absence of 
the ruler there would be no wife nor private property. *• This 
shows that the institutions of family and private property and 
the protection of the weak are bound up with the existence of a 
ruler. Katydyana (in Raja N. P. p. 30) says the king is the 
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protector of the helpless, the home of the homeless, the son of the 
Bonless and the father of the fatherless. 

In order to magnify the importance of the kingly office, 
certain works state that the king has in him parts of the gods. 
For example, Manu says “ the Creator created the king with the 
essential parts taken from Indra, the Wind god, Yama, the Sun, 
Agni, Varuna, the Moon and Kubera the lord of wealth and 
therefore he surpasses all beings by his majesty ( VH 4-5 and 
compare Manu V. 96); one should not disrespect a boy-king 
with the thought ‘ he is a human being (like others) ’ for it is a 
great deity that stands (before people) in human form as a king ” 
(Manu VII. 8=Santi 68.40). This conception goes back to Gautama 
XI. 32 (‘ Therefore a king and a spiritual teacher must not be 
reviled ’) and Ap. Dh. S. I. 11. 31. 5 ( he shall not speak harsh 
or abusive words of the gods or of the king ’). Manu VII. 3-4 are 
the same as Sukranltisara 1.71-72. The Matsyapurana 226. 1 
states that the king was created by Brahma by taking portions of 
gods for wielding the power of punishment for the protection of 
all beings. Manu (IX. 303-311 ) puts forward a slightly diluted 
theory, viz. the king should possess the majesty of and imitate 
in his actions the first seven deities enumerated above with the 
Earth as the 8th and Manu sets out what the eight characteristic 
actions are. Matsya 226. 9-12 are the same as Manu IX. 303-306. 
The Agnipurana (226. 17-20 ) states that as the king exercises 
the functions of nine deities viz. the Sun, the Moon, Vayu, Yama, 
Varuna, Fire, Kubera, the Earth and Visnu he has the lorm of 
these. Vide Sukranltisara 1. 73-79 for similar ideas. These 
verses do not amount to the express theory of divine origin, 
but assimilate by analogy the king’s functions to those of 
certain deities. The Narada-smrti (prakirnaka section, 
verses 20-31) contains * 7 several interesting dicta. It says that 
in the form of the king it is really Indra himself who moves 
about on the earth (v. 20), that a king even when devoid of 
qualities deserves honour from the people, that kings exercise 
the functions of five deities viz. of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama 
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and Kubera ( w. 26-31). The Mfirkandey apur&na ( 27. 21-26 ) 
mentions the same five deities. * The Veda says that when a 
king is chosen it is Indra himself that is chosen; one desirouB 
of prosperity should honour the king just as one worships 
India’—says S&nti 67. 4. S&nti 69 states that all the gods are 
invisible, but the king is a deity that can be seen. The V&yu- 
pur&na (57. 72) remarks u that in all past and future 
mcmvantaras universal emperors ( cakravartin ) are born on the 
earth with parts of Visnu. The Matsyapur&na (226. 1-12) 
mixes up the theory of the creation of the king from parts of 
the gods with the lesser idea of his functions being similar to 
those of certain deities. The Bh&gavata-pur&na (IV. 14. 26-27 ) 
states that Visnu, Brahma, Siva, Indra, Vayu, Varuna—these 
and other gods—exist in the body of the king and that the king 
is full of (the parts of) all gods. It is to strengthen this con¬ 
ception that ancient kgatriya dynasties and their panegyrists 
tried to trace for those dynasties descent from the Sun or the 
Moon and in later times from Fire. The practice of addressing 
the king as ‘ deva ’ in Sanskrit dramas is due to the same 
tendenoy of the glorification of the royal office. Asoka was 
styled ‘ dev&n&m priya ’ (beloved of the gods) and Kushana 
emperors like Kanifka and Huviska styled themselves Devaputra 
(II vol. I pp. 371 at pp. 381 and 386). This phenomenon is 
not confined to India. Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar 
had their descent traced to gods and goddesses. Alexander was 
deified during his life-time in 324 B. C. by the Greek world 
(vide Cambridge Ancient History, vol, VI. p. 433 ) and Caesar’s 
image was carried among those of the immortal gods. Kautilya 
(1 13) makes a spy say among pauras and j&napadas ‘ kings 
are (in) the place of (perform the functions of) Indra and 
Yama, since they visibly inflict punishment and bestow favours. 
Even divine punishment affects those who despise them (kings). 
Therefore kings should not be despised Hence it must be 
said that the conception of the divine nature of the kingly 
office was well-known in Kautilya’s days and he was not above 
recommending the employment of this conception for safe¬ 
guarding the king’s position. Vide R&m*yapa, HL1.18-19 and 
VH 76. 37-45 and M&rkandeyapurSpa 24. 23-28, Vippudharmotr 
tara H 2.9 for similar ideas. The phrase ‘ n& vi$puh pfthivlpatih ’ 
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is well-known and may be interpreted in two ways viz. the 
ruler of the earth is Visnu incarnated as man or no king is not 
Visnu i. e. every king is Visnu. The Paficatantra” (1120 p. 19) 
states ‘ Manu has declared that the king is made up (of parts) of 
all gods \ The Rajanltiprakasa is careful to point out that the 
idea of the king having in him parts of the deities applied only 
to the maharaja (the sovereign ruler), while the idea of a ruler 
doing the functions of five deities applies to vassal kings. 30 
For eulogy of the kingly office, vide Manu VH 6-17, Santi 
63. 24-30, Santi 68, Kam. I. 9-11, Rajanltiprakasa pp. 17-31. 

But it should not be supposed that this glorification of the 
king resulted in the full-fledged theory of the divine right of 
kings or that every king, however bad, was looked upon as a 
divinity or could do what he liked. In the first place, the Raja- 
nltiratnakara *' (p. 83) when speaking of the coronation of a 
prince by his abdicating royal father quotes a verse where the 
people (praju ) themselves are called Visnu. In the second place 
the king’s authority over brahmanas was limited ( vide H. Dh* 
vol.II. part 1 pp. 139-140 ). The Gautama-dharmasutra (XI. 1, 7 
and 8 ) says 38 ‘ the king rules over all, except over brahmanas; 
all, except brahmanas, should while sitting low on the ground 
wait upon (worship) him (the king ) who occupies a high seat 5 
they (the brahmanas) too should honour him ’. From the time 
of the Ait. Br. (37. 5 ) the harmony between the king and the 
brahmanas and the king’s following the advice of brahmanas 
had been insisted upon. Vide Ait. Br. 40. 1, Gaut. VUL 1* 
XI. 27. Further the Sukranltisara (L 70) states that a king 
who oppresses the subjects and causes loss of dharma is made 
up of the parts of raksasas . 33 Manu (VII. 111-112 ) states that 
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the king who harasses his subjects loses iris life, family and 
kingdom. Moreover stories of kings killed for their tyranny 
are found in the ancient Literature. For example, Vena, who 
was jealous of the gods, wanted sacrificial offerings to be 
made to himself (and not to the gods) and violated dharma, 
was killed by the brahmapas (S&ntiparva 59. 93-95, Bh&gavata- 
purana IV. 14). The Anusasanaparva u ( 61. 32-33) solemnly 
sanctions the killing of a king in certain circumstances " The 
people should gird themselves up and kill a cruel king who does 
not protect his subjects, who extracts taxes and simply robs 
them of their wealth, who gives no lead. Such a king is Kofi 
( evil and strife) incarnate. That king who after declaring * I 
shall protect you * does not protect his subjects should be killed 
(by the people) after forming a confederacy, like a dog that is 
afflicted with madness ”. Manu ( VH 27-28) states that the 
great principle of dayufa if properly wielded conduces to the 
advancement of the three puruqarthas, but if a voluptuous, mean 
and unjust king wields it, it recoils on his head and destroys the 
king together with bis relations. Kam. 2. 38 makes it clear that 
danda foolishly wielded might exasperate even hermits. The 
S&ntiparva 92. 19 recommends that a king who has false and 
very wicked ministers and who puts down dharma should be 
killed by the people. Even as early as the Tai. S. H 3.1 it 
appears that kings were driven away, while the Satapatha 
Br&hmana (XII. 9. 3. 1 and 3) mentions a king Dustarltu 
Paumsayana who had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had descended to him through ten ancestors. The Sautr&mani 
if# is prescribed as a rite for a king to regain a kingdom from 
which he had been driven away (vide H. Dh, vol. II. p. 1227 ). 
S&nti 92. 6 and 9, Manu VQ. 27 and 34, Y&j. I. 356 uppear to 
justify at least deposing a king, if not tyrannicide. Similarly, 
the Sukranltis&ra (H 274-275 ) states** that a king, though of a 
noble pedigree, should be abandoned, if he violates dharma, if 
he hates good qualities (in others), lines of policy and the army 
and if his conduct would lead to the destruction of the kingdom 
and that the family priest with the consent of the principal 
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officers of state should place on the throne another scion of the 
royal family who is possessed of the requisite virtues. N&rada 
props up the theory of divine right by stating that the king 
secures dominion over (lit. purchases) his subjects by his 
austerities (performed in former lives) and therefore the king 
is their lord (praklrnaka 25). Sukranlti I. 20 also brings in 
the doctrine of Karma * the king holds the earth by the actions 
of his former lives and by his austerities. ’ Compare Manu 
VH. 111-112, Santi 78. 36. The Sukr&nltisara (IV. 7. 332-333 ) 
says that bralimanas may even fight and destroy an oppressive 
ksatriya king and would thereby incur no sin. The Yasastilaka 
(III. p. 431) gives examples of kings killed by their subjects, 
one being a Kalinga king who made a barber his commander-in- 
chief. In fact in all works on polity we find comparatively 
little about the king’s rights and special privileges, but on the 
other hand the greatest emphasis is laid on the king’s duties 
and responsibilities. Some works describe the king as a servant 
of the people whose wages or remuneration for the protection 
he affords is the taxes he raises. Vide Baud. Dh. S. L 10.1, 
Sukranlti I. 188, Narada (praklrnaka 48), Santi 71. 10. ,s It 
may be said here that the apparently inconsistent dicta about 
the divinity of the king and about his being liable to be deposed 
or even killed for evil deeds are delivered from two different 
standpoints and are addressed to different persons. The writers 
believed in maintaining the status qua about the duties of 
varnas and aAramas, in the privileges of the respective castes and 
in the progressive deterioration of dharma in the ages to come 
and wanted a strong king to preserve the social order; therefore 
the king was raised to divinity and absolute obedience to his 
orders was demanded. This was addressed to the people in 
general. There was danger however of bad kings and ministers 
oppressing the people by misrule. Hence the king and his 
ministers were threatened with destruction and death. These 
dicta were principally meant for the king and his advisers. 

In the Kautillya V. 3 we meet with these words “In 
Rjjasuya and other solemn (or elaborate) sacrifices the ‘ rd/7l ’ 
gets three times the salary given to others who are as learned as 
he is" (samSnavidyebhyas-trigunavetano rajs rajasuyftdisu 
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kratu?u ). Jayaswal (in * Hindu Polity ’ part II, p. 136 ) seizes 
upon this passage to show that the king was a salaried person 
like the prime minister or the commander-in-chief. The words 
‘ in Rajasuya and other kratus ’ should have raised doubts in his 
mind about his interpretation, but he entirely missed the 
significance of the passage. Kautilya in that passage is not 
referring to the king himself but to his representative or deputy 
when the king is engaged in numerous ceremonial duties during 
sacrifices of long duration like the ASvamedha. The Ap- 
Srautasutra (XX 3.1-2), Baudh&yana Srauta XV. 4, Saty&sfidha 
Sr. XIV. 1. 24-25 state that the adhvaryu priest was to deputize 
for the king when the latter was engaged in the Asvamedha * T 
(which was spread over a period of about two years). The 
salary referred to by Kautilya is to be paid to the adhvaryu 
when representing the king. Vide H. Dh. vol. H p. 1232 
for this. In X. 3 it is said by Kautilya that a virtuous 
king on the eve of a battle should urge on his soldiers 
the fact ‘ I am a wage-earner like yourselves, this kingdom 
is to be enjoyed by me along with you. You have to 
strike down the enemy pointed out by me ”. 88 Here the theory 
of the king being a wage-earner or a servant of the State is em¬ 
phasized in a striking manner. 

The word ‘rajan’ is derived in the Nirukta (H. 3) from the 
root ‘raj’ to shine, but the Mahabharata (Santi 59. 125) likes to 
say that the king is styled ‘raja’ since he keeps all people 
contented, that is, it derives the word ‘rajan’ from the root 
‘rafij’. Great poets like Kalidasa (Raghu IV. 12) follow the 
Mahabharata in this, as also in deriving the word ‘ ksatriya ’ 
from ‘k$ata ’ and the root ‘trai’, meaning one who protects from 
wound and injury (Santi 59. 126 and Raghu-vamsa II. 53). Br 
quoted in the Raja. Dh. K. (I p. 5) appears to derive the word 
both from * raj ’ and ‘ rafij ’ (balena caturahgena yato rafijayati 
prajab t dlpyamSnab sa vapusa tena rajabhidhlyate). 

There are in our authorities germs of several theories about 
the origin of kingship. Rg. X. 173 (which corresponds to 
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Atharvaveda VI. 87 and 88,1-2) has been taken as an election 
hymn by some writers (e. g. Jayaswal in ‘Hindu polity’p. 7). 
But one is constrained to say that it is probably nothing of the 
kind. The only words that may lend some colour to the theory 
of eleotion are ' let all the people desire thee (as king) ’ in Rg- 
X. 173. 1, but those words may apply as a benediction even in 
the case of one who is already a king. In the Atharvaveda 
HL 4. 2 there** is a reference to the election of a king by the 
people ‘ the people (visah) chose thee to govern the kingdom, 
these quarters, the five goddesses (chose thee) ’. In Atharvaveda 
III. 5, 6 and 7 also there is a faint allusion to the election of a 
king by nobles, king-makers, sutas and headmen of villages, by 
the clever makers of chariots and the skilled workers in metals. 
These * king-makers ’ are called ‘ratnins’ in other Vedic texts 
and the Tai. Br. I. 7.3 states in connection with the twelve 
offerings in the Rajasuya called ‘ ratninam havlmsi ’ that the 
‘ ratnins ’ give the (rastra) kingdom (to the king). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. II p. 1215 n 2648 and p. 1216 for the ‘ ratnins ’. So it appears 
that the conception was that the king got the kingdom from 
nobles, high functionaries and the common people. For the 
coronation bath (and its implications) mentioned in the Ait. 
Br. vide note 105 below. The Ayodhyakanda (chap. 1 and 2) 
describes how Dasaratha when he grew old desired to make his 
eldest son Rama the Crown Prince (yuvar&ja), how he called 
together an assembly of vassal kings, citizens and rural inhabi¬ 
tants and placed before the assembly his idea, how they acclaimed 
loudly the old emperor’s proposal and readily gave their consent. 
This shows that though kingship became hereditary in course of 
time some element of popular approval was sought for. But 
such passages referring to the approval of the people cannot be 
stretched to mean that the king was chosen by a parliament the 
members of which were elected by the people. All that happened 
appears to have been only this that citizens that approved 
assembled spontaneously and expressed their feelings in the 
assembly. In the Ramayana II. 67. 2 it is said that when Dasa¬ 
ratha died sages like Markandeya and VSmadeva declared along 
with the amntyas in the presence of the family priest (purohita) 
Vasistha that as R&ma and Lakamana had gone into exile and 
Bharata and Satrughna were in the Kekaya country, some scion 
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of the Iksvftku race should be ohosen as king. These sages and 
ministers are spoken of as king-makers (‘ r&ja-kart&rah') here 
and in chap. 79.1. In the Adiparva 44.6 it is stated that all the 
citizens of the capital in one voice elected Janamejaya, though 
a boy, as a king on the death of Parlksit and Janamejaya ruled 
with the help of his ministers and purohita. There are histo¬ 
rical examples of the election of kings. The kqatra/xi Rudradfi- 
man was elected king by the people of Surastra (who at one time 
formed a republic, acc. to Kautilya XI. 1) and he took an oath 
as stated in his Junag&dh inscription in the year 72 (150 A. D.). 40 
Vide E. I Vol. VTTT p. 36 at p. 40. Gopila, the founder of the 
P&la dynasty of Bengal (730-740 A. D. ), was elected a king 
(E. I Vol. IV. p. 243 at p. 248 and Jayaswal’s ‘ History of 
India, ’ 150-350 A. D. pp. 44-45). It appears that it was the 
business of the chief ministers and 'brahmanas to propose some¬ 
body as king and such persons were called ‘ r&jakart&rab \ In 
AyodhyA 67. 8 they say ‘our country is without a ruler and may 
therefore encounter disaster’. Ar&jaka does not necessarily 
mean in Ayodhyi 67 anarchy but a condition in which there is 
no king nor ruler. Though this is so, it is not possible to agree 
with Mr. K. P. Jayacwal (‘Hindu Polity part I, pp. 97-98,134, 
173) that ‘ar&jaka’ was ‘an idealistic constitution, that it was 
an extreme democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal, that it was 
based on a legal and communal basis, that it was a case of 
extreme individualism in which government itself was regarded 
as an evil.’ Ayodhya 67. 8-31, Adi. 41. 27 ff., S&nti 67. 3 ft, 
Matsyapurana 225. 8-9 are the principal passages on arajaka. 
A perusal of these will convince any one not carried away by 
the over-patriotic desire to find the latest European thought in 
our ancient books that arajukri was viewed as a state of chaos 
and the negation of any constitution; that when a country was 
without a ruler, no private property in anything existed or was 
respected and people preyed upon each other like fishes (Ayo- 
dhy& 67. 31) and that no Tolstoian ideals were present before 
the eyes of the writers that drew such a harrowing picture of a 
State without a ruler. Hie famous Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Thsang notices (vide Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, 1884, vol. I pp. 210-216) that when R&jyavardhana was 
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treacherously murdered by king Sasanka, the great minister 
Bhandin (who was also a cousin of Harsa) called an assembly 
of ministers and made to the young Harsavardhana a proposal 
to assume the royal authority, which proposal was backed up by 
all the ministers and magistrates, that thereupon Harsa agreed 
to become king after consulting the oracle of Avaiokitesvara 
Bodhisattva. After the death of Paramesvaravarman II (of the 
Pallava dynasty), when the Pallava kingdom was subject to 
anarchy, the subjects chose a king. For the details of this elec¬ 
tion, vide the important constitutional document of the Vai- 
kuntha Perumal temple (Dr. C. Minakshi’s ‘Administration and 
Social life under the Pallavas ’, 1938, p. 38). The Rajataranginl 
narrates (V. 461-463) that Yasaskara who was originally a 
poor man was chosen as king by the brahmanas. 

In some other places a theory somewhat like the theory of 
social contract expounded by Rousseau is adumbrated. The 
theory of social contract is presented in modern times under 
two forms. In one there is supposed to be a tacit or explicit 
agreement between the Government and the people. In the 2nd 
form it is supposed that a political society was constituted by a 
compact among individuals (to which the ruler was not a party). 
This theory puts forward the notion that government depended 
on the consent of the people. Kautilya (1.13) refers to the 
legend thet Manu Vaivasvata was made a king by the people, 
who agreed to assign one-sixth of the grain raised by them as 
the king’s share in return for the protection afforded by him. 
But Kaufilya is silent as to w'hether Manu made any promise 
to the people. Santiparva, chap. 59, states how Yainya, the 
first king, was called upon by the gods and sages to take an oath 
and how he promised them that he would protect the world, and 
would carry out his duties as laid down in the science of govern¬ 
ment and not act at his sweet will. *' When this theory of an 
agreement between the king who took an oath and the people 
spread among the people, the theory of the divine right of kings, 
if ever seriously held, would recede more and more into the 
back-ground. Vide Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government 
in Ancient India’chap. VTH and ‘Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939) 
by Mr. R. N. Mehta, chap. II pp. 79 ff. and 101 for election of 
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kings and for Buddhist theories of government. It is not possi- 
ble to hold as Jayaswal, U. Ghosal and others do (e. g. ‘Manu 
and Yijfiavalkya ’ II, * Hindu Polity ’ part H pp. 54-57) that the 
theory of social oontract was the earlier one and that the theory 
of divine right of kings was later on propounded by the Manu- 
smrti to support the br&hmana empire of Fusyamitra. Jaya¬ 
swal is wrong in saying (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part n p. 57) ‘ the 
theory of the Manava was never approved or adopted by a single 
subsequent law-book*. It has been shown above that N&rada 
and others espoused the same theory. Manu himself eulogises 
the supreme power of danda over the king himself (Manu VII. 
28). He makes use of both the theories as occasion demands. 

The germ of the theory of Divine Right of kings probably 
goes back even to the Rgveda. Rg. IV. 42 is a hymn of king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa. Some of the ideas therein are 
startling enough. He says ‘the gods rely on the might of 
Varuna, while I am the lord of the people ( verse 1, kratum sacante 
Varuvtasya deva rajami krsteh &c); I am Indraand Varuna, I am 
the wide and the deep Heaven and Earth, I am the son of Aditi 
(verses 3 and 4)’. Here there is an explicit claim by a king 
to be identical with the mightiest and greatest gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. In the Atharvaveda VL 87.1-2 it is said about 
the king ‘ May all the people long for you, may not the kingdom 
be lost from your hands, may you stand firm in the world like 
Indra and may you uphold the kingdom ’. In the Satapatha 
Br&hmana V. 1. 5.14 (when describing the shooting of arrows 
in the V&japeya) it is said * the rajanya is most manifestly of 
Praj&pati, while being one he rules over many ’. Here the posi¬ 
tion of the r&janya appears to be regarded as due to his being 
the representative of Praj&pati. In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 3. 4 the 
sacrificer in the R&jasuya is identified with Indra and it is said 
that that position is due to two causes viz. (1) his being a member 
of the ksatriya order and (2) his participating in a solemn 
sacrifice. But passages like the last and Sat. Br. V. 1. 3. 4, 
V. 1. 4. 2, V. 2. 2.14 should not be relied upon in support of the 
theory of the divine right of kings (as done by U. Ghoshal iq 
‘Hindu Political Theories’, pp. 28-29), since every participator 
(whether a br&hmana or a ksatriya) In such solemn sacrifices 
as the Agnistoma and V&japeya was supposed to possess a oeles- 
tial body after dikjtl and Pravargya and was often spoken of as 
identified with Indra and other gods. Visvarupa on Y&j. L 350 
quotes a long vedic passage ( dgama) in which it is stated M the 
gods said to Praj&pati ‘ we shall arrange for a king in human 
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form by taking from the moon, the sun, Indra, Visnu, Vaisra- 
vana (Kubera) and Yama respectively majesty, brilliance, 
valour, victoriousness, liberality and control ” and that the king 
thus formed asked the gods to give to him Dharma as his friend 
and that then he would protect the people and then the gods 
made Dharma (i. e. danda) his friend. 

We may examine the theories of the origin of kingship in 
the Mahabharata. The S&ntiparva deals with this subject in 
two places, in chap. 59 and 67. In chap. 59 Yudhisthira asks 
the great warrior and statesman Bhl 9 ma how the title ‘ king ’ 
arose and how one man, who has fundamentally the same 
physical and mental equipment as other men, rules over all 
men. These are not really two questions but only two aspects 
of the same question. Then Bhlsma starts by saying that there 
was originally a state of perfection ( Krtayuga ) in which there 
was no king, no kingdom, no punishment and no chastiser. 
Gradually mobn (delusion or aberration of mind) spread among 
people and then greed, sexual desire and passions arose and 
the Vedas and dharma perished. The gods did not receive 
offerings and went to Brahma, who composed a vast treatise as 
stated above (p. 4 ) that dealt with the four goals of existence 
for the benefit of the world and that was the cream of learning. 
Then the gods went to Visnu and requested him to appoint (as 
king) one who deserved to be the best among men. Visnu created 
a son from his mind called Virajas who did not want to be a 
king. Fifth in descent from Virajas was Vena who destroyed 
dharma and so the brahmanas killed him and from his right 
arm they churned Prthu, handsome, well-armed and proficient in 
the Vedas, Vedangas and Dandanlti. Gods and sages asked him 
to follow settled dharma, to control his senses and to take an 
oath (set out above in note 41). He was crowned by the gods 
and sages for the protection of the people. Vispu himself esta* 
blished him saying ‘Oh king, no man will go contrary to your 
order’and then Visnu entered the king Prthu (verse 128) and 
it is therefore that this world since then bows to kings as to 
gods. In this account the oath administered to Prthu was so 
administered by the gods and sages and not by the people in the 
mass, nor does Prthu expressly promise anything to the people 
as such. Probably it was thought that the promise to the sages 
was impliedly a promise to the people in general. But the 
account, such as it is, father appears to emphasise the divine 
origin of kingship. 

6 
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Chap. 67 contains a much shorter version of the origin of 
kingship, probably because a few chapters before another vers¬ 
ion has already been given or because it embodies the views of 
some prior work or teacher. It begins by saying that the most 
desirable thing for a State is to crown a king, that in a kingless 
country there is no dharma, no security of life nor of property, 
that therefore the gods appointed kings for protecting people. 
Then it proceeds to say that the people assembled and made 
compacts ( mmayUn ) amongst themselves that whoever would 
commit libel or assault or adultery and break the compacts made 
by the people should be abandoned. All people went to Brahma 
and requested him to appoint a ruler whom they would all honour 
and who would protect them. Brahma appointed Manu for that 
purpose, but Manu did not at first like the idea, saying ‘Govern¬ 
ment is a very difficult business among men who are always 
deceitful and I am afraid of the sinful acts of men The people 
asked him not to be afraid as the sins committed by men will 
affect the perpetrators (and not Manu) and that the people would 
give him shares of produce (one-tenth of grain, one-fifth of 
cattle, one-fourth of their dharma Sc. c.). Manu then agreed, 
went round the world, terrorizing evil-doers and making them 
conform to dharma. This story about Manu and the people is 
alluded to by Kautilya (vide p. 31 above). Even here Manu 
promises nothing expressly, while the people agree to pay taxes 
and answer for their own sins. There is no doubt that some of 
the details in the two chapters are different. In chap. 67 there 
is no reference to an original state of perfection nor to a vast 
work nor to any oath; so also in one it is Vainya who becomes 
the first king and in the other it is Manu. But the conception 
in both is mythological and the fundamental fact in both is the 
same. God gives a king to the people in both, when they were 
without a king and degeneracy had set in. Though there is no 
offer to give a share in chap. 59 yet it is to be inferred from the 
pralijtia of Vainya that every subsequent king was deemed to do 
the same. It may be said that in chap. 67 there is a blending 
of the theory of Divine Bight and of an original compact 
between king and people. In both, however, the emphasis is on 
the theory of the divine origin of kingship. Sftnti 67.4 states 
‘one desirous of prosperity should honour the king as one 
honours Indra’, while chap. 59.139 asks ‘ what is the cause but 
tile divine character (the king possesses) on account of which 
people remain under his control ’? It must be said that in both 
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chapters of the S&ntiparva there is no proper theory of contract 
between king and people. 

The N&radasmrti as indicated above (pp. 23,27 and note 27 ) 
is a thorough-going advocate of the theory of divine right. It 
says (praklrnaka 20-22 ) * It is Indra himself who moves about on 
the earth as king; people can nowhere live after transgressing 
his orders. Since the privilege of protection is his because of 
his supreme power (majesty ) and on account of the fact that 
he is benign to all creatures, the settled rule is that whatever 
a king does is right. Just as the husband, though weak, must 
be honoured by the wife, so a ruler though devoid of qualities 
must be honoured by his subjects’. Verse 25 inculcates the duty 
of obedience to the king. 

According to Mr. J. N. Figgis in his book ‘ The divine right 
of kings’ (1934) pp. 5-6, the theory of the Divine Right of kings 
in its completest form involved the following propositions: 
(I) monarchy is a divinely ordained institution; (II) hereditary 
right is indefeasible i. e. the right acquired by birth and descend¬ 
ing by the law of primogeniture cannot be forfeited through any 
acts of usurpation, or by any incapacity of the heirs or by any 
act of deposition; (III) kings are accountable to God alone, i. e. 
a limited monarchy is a contradiction in terms; (IV) non- 
resistance and passive obedience are enjoined by God i. e. in any 
circumstances resistance to the king is a sin and leads to 
damnation and that when the king issues a command directly 
contrary to God’s law, the latter is to be obeyed and also all 
penalties attached to the .breach of the king’s law are to be 
patiently borne. This theory was very much to the fore in the 
16th and 17th centuries when in Europe theology and politics 
were in close union. 

It is to be seen how far the ancient Hindu theory agreed 
with this full-fledged theory of the divine right of kings. 
As regards proposition I it has been shown above that the 
Manusmrti, the Mahsbharata and other works held that the king 
was either God himself, or god’s vicar or vicegerent performing 
functions similar to those of several gods. As regards proposi¬ 
tion II all Sanskrit works recognised hereditary right and 
primogeniture, but they allowed exceptions as will be shown 
later on. Our ancient books did not accept the third and the 
fourth propositions in toto. They Bay that the king cannot do as 
he likes, that he has to carry out the diotates of dharma, his 
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power to make new rules is limited and if he does not act up to 
the rules of dharma he may be deposed, disobeyed or killed. Vide 
quotations from Sukranlti and Anus&sanaparva cited above. When 
Manu (VII. 111-112) says that a king who harasses his kingdom 
loses his life, his family and his kingdom, it is implied that people 
are not bound to suffer silently all the wrongs heaped upon them 
by a bad king but that they may turn round and either depose 
him or kill him. Fick (pp. 103-104) gives examples from 
the Buddhist J&takas where bad kings were killed by the 
people and others were elected in their place. There is no doubt 
that obedience to the king is enjoined by N&rada and others, 
but it is due to the king only so long as he does not swerve from 
the path of right and virtue. N&rada 4 ® (praklrnaka verses 12 
and 32) says ‘ on account of his majesty and sanctity a king 
and brahmana are not to be abused if they do not swerve from 
the right path; one should not treat with contempt or scold the 
king, one should abide by his order, since (the penalty of) death 
may follow from violating it (king’s order) \ Here the duty of 
obedience is not based on the divine origin of kingship, but on 
the practical wordly ground that an offended king may punish 
with death. Narada’s doctrine does not lead to the requirement 
of absolute submission and non-resistance to a wicked king. 

It is impossible to hold that the theory of divine right was 
put forward as a counterblast to the theory of social contract. 
The theory of divine right would arise very naturally even in 
the oldest days, while the theory of social contract is the produot 
of a more advanced stage of political thought. The theory of 
divine right is not more absurd than the theory of social con¬ 
tract and was popularly held not only in India, but in many 
Christian countries, relying on passages in the Bible such as 
Daniel 4 and Romans 13. 1-7. The theory of divine right was 
circumscribed in India by another theory from very ancient times. 
The cry of the American colonists against England in the 18th 
century was that taxation and representation went hand in hand; 
that of the ancient Hindu political and dharmasistra writers was 
that taxation and protection went hand in hand (see a 45). 
Baud. Dh. S. 1.10.1. says ' the king being hired for the sixth 
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part (that he takes as tax) should protect the subjects ’. Yij. I, 
337 states ‘The king shares half of that evil which the sub* 
jeots do when not protected by the king, since he takes taxes 
(from the people) ’ and Yaj. I. 334 lays down that a king who 
protects according to sastras receives the 6th part of the merit 
(puipja) of the subjects. S&ntiparva (57. 44-45) states ‘One 
should abandon six persons like a leaking boat in the ocean viz* 
a teacher who does not explain, a priest who does not study the 
Veda, a king who does not protect &c. ’ Sukranlti I. 121 affirms 
‘ the gods destroy a king who does not protect, a brahmana who 
does not perform austerities, a wealthy man who makes no gifts.’ 
Vide Vasiftha L 44-46, Gaut. XI. 11, Visnu Dh. S. JIL 28, Udyoga- 
parva 132.12, Santi 67. 27 (4th part of punya), Santi 24. 12 (4th 
part), Santi 72. 20, Asramavasi 3.40, Anusasana 61.34 and 36, 
Kam. IL 10 for the idea that the king receives a part (generally 
6th part) of the punya (and also sin) of the people. The king 
had to protect even forest hermits who paid no taxes, as he would 
share in their puyya Vide Ramayana HI. 6.14. Kalidasa echoes 
this in the S&kuntala II. 13. Adiparva 213. 9 looks upon the king 
who takes the sixth part as tax and affords no protection as the 
arch-sinner in the world. Santi 71.29 says that the spiritual merit 
that a king gathers by protection according to the sacred code 
yields rewards for him in heaven for ten thousand years. 

From the preceding pages it is clear that the following are 
put forward as the grounds on which the obligation to render 
obedience to the ruler is based: (1) the king has divinity in him, 
(2) the great utility of the ruler affording protection as regards 
life, liberty and property, (3) the fear of punishment (Manu VII 
22), (4) a primeval contract between the ruler and the people, 
(5) the interdependence of the ruler and the people as parts of 
one organism (viz. the State). Vide Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
for this last. 

Who should be king? There were several views on this 
point. One meaning of the word ‘ rajan ’ is ‘ ksatriya \ Manu 
(VH 1) states that he will declare rdjadharmas and in the very 
next verse he employs the word ‘ksatriya’ and remarks that a 
ksatriya who has undergone the upanayana saihskxira ( or abhi.$eka 
according to some commentators) should afford protection to all 
in his kingdom. Therefore a ksatriya is the most proper person 
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to be a king. Some of the works such as the Rajadharma-kaus- 
tubha, Rijanltiprak&sa, the Nltimayukha, and Par. M. vol. L 
pp. 449-451 refer to the discussion in the PurvamlmShsft 
works on the topic of the Ave$ti sacrifice. On Jaimini E 3.3 
Sahara and Kum&rila hold an elaborate disoussion. The Vedio 
texts say ‘rajs r&jasuyena yajeta* ('the Rsjasuya should be 
performed by a rSjan’). Among the numerous constituents 
of that sacrifice there is an iqti called Avesti, with reference 
to which a vedic passage says ‘if a brshmana performs avesti ( 
he places the Uhuti (offering) for Brhaspati in the middle, 
if a ksatriya performs it the offering to Indra is placed in the 
middle of the offerings &c. \ The purvapaksa (prima facie view) 
is that the word ‘rajan’ applies to any one (whether a brahman a, 
a ksatriya or a vaisya) who protects the people. The siddhSnta 
(the established conclusion) is that in this text the word rSjan 
means a ksatriya and that by the other passage about br&h- 
manas &c. what is meant is that brahmanas and vaisyas may 
independently perform the Avesti sacrifice, but that only a 
ksatriya can perform the Avesti as part of the Rajasuya rites. 
Sahara makes the interesting remark that in the Andhra country 
the word ‘ rSjan ’ is applied to a man of the ksatriya caste even 
though he does not pursue the occupation of protecting a country 
or a city; while Kumarila observes that persons of all the four 
varpas are seen as rulers of kingdoms. 44 In the literature on 
dharmas£stra the word ‘ rajan' is understood in the sense of ‘ one 
who rules over or protects a country * (i. e. the pQrvapaksa view 
in the PQrvamlmansa). Vide Medh&tithi on Manu VII. 1. 
Aparirka 4 * (on Y&j. 1.366) remarks “ when he who is not a ksatriya 
performs the work of a ksatriya (i. e. becomes a king) he should 
do all this (that a ksatriya king has to do) since the maxim is 
‘ that by assuming the position or the work of a particular 
person or thing one receives what is due to that other* and the 
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duty of protecting the subjects arises from the fact of taking 
taxes from them. For everyone when giving wealth does so 
.with reference to a purpose related to himself and there is no 
purpose except one’s protection that is intended in rendering 
taxes. Hence it is established that whoever receives taxes must 
secure protection of the subjects ”. According to KullQka the 
word * r&jan ’ means 1 any person who is crowned king and pro* 
tects the country and capital ’ and is not used in the sense of ‘ a 
person of the ksatriya caste*. The Rajanltiratnakara (p. 2) 
after citing Kulluka and Kamadhenu states that many hold 
that ‘ rajan ’ means ‘ any one who takes upon himself the task of 
protecting the subjects’. The Rajanitiprakasa holds 4 * a long 
discussion (pp. 10-15), states that the word * rajan ’ may have 
three meanings viz. any one who protects people, a ksatriya in 
general or a ksatriya who is crowned and ultimately gives it 
as its opinion that the word ‘ rajan ’ is applied in popular usage 
to any one, whether crowned as king or not, who is the ruler 
of a country. The VaijayantI on Visnu Dh. S. HL 44 explains 
‘ r&jfi&m ’ as ‘ of ksatriyas ’ by following the Avesti maxim. 

Several brahmana families founded kingdoms and empires. 
Pusyamitra, founder of the Sunga empire, was a brahmana 
(Harivamsa HL 2. 35 ff, E. 1. vol. 20 p. 54 ); the Kanvayanas, 
who followed the Suhgas, were brahmanas and so were the 
V&k&takas, the Kadambas (vide Talagunda pillar Inscription 
of Kakusthavarman in E. I. vol. V1H. p. 24) and several others. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. 11. pp. 122-123 for texts on the question 
as to when a br&hmana should follow the profession of arms. 
Manu XU. 100 states that a brahmana who knows the Veda 
deserves to be made a king, a commander-in-chief, the wielder 
of the power of punishment. Rumania's dictum that persons 
of all varnas are seen to be rulers has been already quoted. 
Gop&la the founder of the Pala dynastry of Bengal was a sudra. 
Manu IV. 61 directs a brahmana not to stay in a country where 
the ruler was a sudra. Medliatithi 47 explains this by saying 
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(hat the prohibition applies only to a oountry where all the seven 
high functionaries such as the chief minister, the commander- 
in-chief are of the sudra caste; compare Ap. Dh. S. L11.32.18. 
Manu’s dictum related to a time when there was hardly 
any sudra king. But the logio of facts was too much for 
Medh&tithi who had to twist the plain words of Manu. Medh&tithi 
on Manu VEL 1 remarks that ‘persons of other vaTnas who 
subsist by the mode prescribed for ksatriyas have power over 
the kingdom and have to protect the people*. S&ntiparva 
remarks that whoever protects people from the hordes of dasyus 
and wields the power of punishment according to Bmfti rules 
must be considered as king. The Harivamsa (HI. 3. 6 
‘ aksatriy&sca r&jano vipr&h sudropajlvinah *) and some of the 
Pur&nas in depicting the awful degeneracy of the Kali age in a 
prophetic strain state that the kings in the Kali age will be 
mostly sudras and that sudra kings will celebrate Asvamedha 
sacrifices. Vide, for example, Matsya 144.40 and 43 and Lihga- 
pur&na 40. 7 and 42. Hiouen Thsang notices that in the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. Sind was under a sudra king 
( Beal’s B. R. W. W. vol. II. p. 272 ). 

It was almost a universal rule that a male alone was to be 
the ruler. There appear to have been stray exceptions. The 
S&ntiparva (33.43-46) enjoins** upon a conqueror the duty to 
place on the throne of a conquered country the brother, son or 
grandson of the vanquished king and if no prince be available, 
then to crown even the daughter of the late king. The R&ja- 
taxahginl (V. 249 and VL 332) describes at great length the 
regime of the notorious queens Sugandh& (904-906 AD.) and 
Didd& (980-81 A. D.) of Kashmir. In India for many centuries 
there has been no Salic Law expressly declaring that daughters 
oannot inherit land, though on account of the general position 
of women, the requirements of disturbed times and military 
necessity women did not generally assume the role of sovereigns. 
In a copper-plate grant from Qanjam (of about the 13th century ) 
it is stated that when a certain king named Subh&kara died his 
queen ascended the throne and after her her daughter Dajpdl- 
mah&devl, who is styled ‘ pafama-bha(t&rik&-mahir&j&dhirija- 
parameevarl ’ ruled the earth for a long time (E. L vol. VI p. 133 
at p. 138 ). Whether the grandiloquent titles were deserved by 
the queen or were only the exaggerated effusions of a courtier, 

4*. fret mrfM «rvt tree g uyt ; i jetw ehrtw fk * nefr- 
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it is clear that the widow and daughter of the last male ruler 
succeeded to the throne. The Raghuvamsa ( XIX. 55, 57 ) states 
that the widowed queen of king Agnivarna sat on the throne 
and carried on the government with the help of hereditary 
ministers. 

Apart from conquest and election in rare cases, monarchy was 
hereditary and generally descended by primogeniture. The passage 
from the Satapatha Brahmana (XU 9.3,1 and 3) mentioning the 
descent of kingship for ten generations in succession has already 
been referred to (p. 26). Though succession was hereditary 
it was the general rule that the eldest son ascended the throne 
when the reigning monarch died or abdicated. The rights of the 
eldest son or daughter as against the younger son or daughter 
were very jealously guarded in the vedic age. It has already 
been shown how marrying before one’s elder brother or sister 
was condemned in the vedic age and also in the times of the 
smrtis (H. Dh. II. pp. 546-549 ). Even the Rgveda several 
times refers to jyaiqthya (rights of seniority ) of Indra ( Rg. 1.5.6, 
111. 50.3 ). The Tai. S. II. 2.11.5 states that the gods agreed to 
treat Indra as the ‘ jyestha ’ (the eldest) and Tai. S. IL 4 * 5.2.7 
refers to the ancient practice of giving all wealth (of the father) 
to the eldest son. The Ait. Br. 19.4 narrates the story that the 
gods did not accept lndra’s position as the eldest and most 
exalted among them and that Indra then induced Brhaspati to 
perform the Dvadasaha sacrifice for him, whereby he secured 
that position. The Nirukta II. 10 sets out the interesting story 
that Devapi and Santanu were two brothers, Bcions of the Kuru 
family, of whom Devapi was the eldest, but Santanu the younger 
one got himself crowned king and so Devapi practised austeri¬ 
ties. The result was that there was a drought in Santanu’s 
kingdom for 12 years. The brahmanas said to him ‘ You are 
guilty of having violated dharma in that passing over the eldest 
brother you got yourself crowned. Therefore God does not send 
down rain'. Then Santanu desired to give the kingdom to Devapi, 
who however said that he would be his purohita and make him 
perform a sacrifice. The Rgveda hymn X. 98 was then composed 
by Devapi for bringing down rain. This story shows how long 
before Yaska the popular belief was that it was a great sin to 

49. JW vr*fw i lb 5. 2.7. £p. Dh. s. (II. 6. 

14.19-19) cite* this text and says that it is a mere anuvttda and not a vidhi 
and gives it as its own view that sons equally share the paternal wealth, 
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pass over an elder brother in marriage and other matters and 
doing so brought down the serious displeasure of the gods. Vide 
Bphad-devata VXL 156-157 and VUI. 1-9 for the same story in 
a little greater detail, vis. that Devapi suffered from a skin 
disease, that when DevSpi said to the subjects that he did not 
deserve the kingdom and that Santanu should be their king, the 
subjects crowned Santanu as king. When Yayati desired to 
pass over his elder sons Yadu and others because they disobeyed 
him and wanted to make the younger Puru his successor the 
br&hmanas and citizens protested ‘ How can the younger son 
secure the kingdom passing over the elder one* 0 ’? Arjuna 
upbraids Bhlmasena who got enraged against Yudhisthira 
' who would act against one’s eldest brother that follows the path 
of dharma?’ (Sabh& 68.8). In the Ram&yana sl Dasaratha 
addresses Rama (H 3.40) ‘ you are born of my eldest queen, 
who is of the same class as myself (i. e. of ksatriya blood ) ’ and 
Vasistha says to R&ma ‘Among all lksvakus the eldest son 
becomes the king; a younger brother is not crowned king 
when the elder exists ’ (II. 110.36 ). The Ayodhyak&nda in 
several places (8.23-24,101.2) reiterates the idea that ail the 
sons of a king do not succeed but only the eldest, although 
the other sons may be equally fit and endowed with qualities. 
Kautilya (L 17) SJ states that people esteem rulership going 
to the eldest except in the case of some calamity. Manu 
IX. 106 says that by the very birth of the eldest son, a man 
becomes free from the debt he owes to his pitrs and there¬ 
fore the eldest deserves to get everything from the father. The 
R&jadharma-k. (pp. 234-235) after quoting the K&lik&pur&pa 
and the R&m&yana lays down the following propositions: (1) the 
aurasa son of a king alone succeeds in preference to the eleven 
kinds of secondary sons (whether he is junior or senior in age); 
(2) if the son of a junior queen ( of the same caste) is senior by 
birth, he succeeds in preference to the son of the senior queen, 
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who ( son ) is younger in age; (3) if two sons are born to two 
queens at the same moment, the son of the senior queen is 
preferred; (4) if twins are born to the senior queen, the son who 
is born first is to be preferred, 

If the eldest son suffers from a physical or mental defect 
(such as blindness or lunacy) he is to be passed over and his 
younger brother becomes king (vide Manu IX. 201 for grounds 
of exclusion from inheritance). Adiparva 5 * 109. 25 states that 
Dhftarastra because he was blind did not succeed to the kingdom. 
Vide also Udyoga 147. 39. The Sukranltisara (I. 343-344) 
states that if the eldest prince suffers from deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, leprosy or impotence he is unfit to rule and that in 
such a case his younger brother or son should succeed.* 4 The 
Sukranltisara further points out that by dividing a kingdom 
among the several princes no benefit results, but on the contrary 
the small parts would fall an easy prey to enemies; therefore 
when the eldest alone succeeds he should make his younger 
brothers provincial governors or superintendents over the trea¬ 
sury, horses &c. (I. 346-348). The Rajadharmakaustubha lays 
down a few additional propositions: (1) even if the eldest does 
not succeed owing to some mental or physical defect, his son’s 
right will remain intact and R. D. K. quotes the wordB of the 
fisherman chief to Bhlsma in Adi. 100. 92. ss The BalambhattI 
on Yaj. 1. 309 and Rajanltiprakasa p. 40 <ay the same. Another 
example is that of Amuman who became king when his father 
Asamanja was exiled from the state by Sagara for his misdeeds. 
(2) When a younger son iR crowned king because the eldest is 
disqualified, then after the former's death his son succeeds and 
not the son of the disqualified eldest son who is born after the 
coronation of the younger (e. g. Yudhisthira deserved the 
kingdom on Pandu’s death and not Duryodhana). The Nltivi- 
kySmrta ( sec. 24 p. 249 ) lays down the order of succession in 
the case of kings as follows: the son, full brother, half-brother, 
unole, a male of the same family, daughter’s son, a stranger 
(who is either elected or who takes up the kingdom**). 
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Sometimes a king selected a younger son to succeed him. 
There are famous historical examples. The great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta though a younger son was nominated by his 
father Chandragupta I to succeed and by his brilliant and most 
successful career Samudragupta more than justified the choice. 
Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription verse 4 (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 6). Similarly Chandragupta II, though younger, was 
nominated by his father Samudragupta to succeed himself. 
Yayati selected his youngest son Puru because he was devoted 
and obedient and the eldest and other sons disobeyed him. Vide 
Adiparva chap. 75 ff. and above p. 42 . The principle of 
hereditary succession was so strong that even a boy king was 
placed on the throne. Vide Raghu. XVIH 39. 

In almost all works on rajasastra there is a disquisition on 
the qualities that a good king should possess. Vide Kaut. VI. 1, 
Manu VII 32-44, Y&j. I. 309-311 and 334, Sankha-Likhita 
quoted in R. D. K. III. p. 14 and Rajanlti-prakasa p. 116, 
Santi 57. 12 ff. and 70, Kim. I. 21-22, IV. 6-24, XV. 31, Mana- 
sollasa jQ. 1.1-9 (p. 29), Sukra I. 73-86, Visnudharmottara II. 3. 
Only one or two passages can be set out here. Yaj. (I. 309-311 
and 334) states ‘a king should have great energy, should be 
generous, mindful of past (good or bad) turns done by others, 
dependent on those who are advanced (in austerities, knowledge 
and experience), possessed of a disciplined mind, endowed with 
an even temper (in good or bad luck), born of a noble family 
(on both sides), truthful, pure (in body and mind), prompt in 
action, of strong memory, not mean-minded, not harsh (in words 
or acts), observant of the rules of dharmn (as to varnas and 
asramas), free from vices, talented, brave, clever in concealing 
secrets (or acc. to Bhfiruchi and Apar&rka ‘ clever in scenting 
the secrets of his enemies'), guarding the weak points of his 
state, well-taught as regards logic, the science of govern¬ 
ment, the science of wealth and the three vedas. He should be 
forbearing towards brShmanas, straightforward towards his 
friends, wrathful towards his enemies, and should be (kind) like 
a father towards his servants and subjects *. Manu VH 32 is 
very similar to Yaj. I. 334. .The Mit. Bays that the qualities 
specified in Yaj. I 309-311 are antaranga (inward or more essen¬ 
tial ). The 2nd quality * sthQla-lak^a ’ occurs also in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Rudradaman ( E. I. vol. VEX at p. 44). From I 312 Yaj. 
stamps the b^hiranga qualities vis. ^election of ministers, purohita 
and sacrificial priests, gifts to worthy brahmapas, projection Sens., 
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Kautflya VI. 1 contains several lists of the king’s qualities from 
several points of view. First, there is a list of qualities that 
make the king win the heart of the people (or make him approa¬ 
chable ) viz. being of a noble family, godly, spirited, consulting 
the aged, virtuous, truthful, not failing in his promises, grateful, 
taking broad views (not pusillanimous), highly enthusiastic, 
not given to procrastination, powerful enough to control his 
feudatories, firm in mind, having a council of ministers of no 
mean oalibre, desirous of self-discipline. These are called ‘ ibhi- 
g&mika-gunas ’ which word occurs in the Palitana plates of 
Dharasena II (of Valabhi) in E.I. vol. XI p. 83 and in the M&liya 
plate of the same king (Gupta Ins. pp. 164,169). The Dasakumara- 
carita VUI appears to make a pointed reference to this list 
when it makes a character say that the king (there referred to) 
has in him all the qualities beginning from good family (sarvai. 
v&tma-sampad-abhijanat-prabhrti &c.) Then the intellectual 
qualities he should possess are: desire to learn, study, under¬ 
standing of what is studied and retaining it, reflection, discus¬ 
sion and devotion to the principles accepted after discussion. 
Almost the same qualities of the intellect ( dhi ) are mentioned by 
Kim. IV. 22. The word ‘ eakyasamanta ’ (in Kaut. VI. 1) occurs 
also in Agnipurana 239. 4. The qualities that are the different 
aspects of his enthusiasm (or energy) are: valour, non-endurance 
(of the might of others), quickness (of action) and assiduity. The 
same occur in Kam. IV. 23. Then follows a long list of quali¬ 
ties that go to make up the personal endowment of the king 
( atmosampat ). Gaut. (XI. 2, 4-6) requires that the king should 
do what is right (acc. to sastras) and speak (or decide) rightly, 
should be pure (at heart and externally), should control his 
senses, be possessed of qualified servants and endowed with 
knowledge of the means of policy, should be even-handed towards 
all his subjects and look after their welfare. The long list of 
dankha-likhita agrees more or less with those of Kautilya and 
Yij. Sintiparva 70 states that the king should possess 36 quali¬ 
ties, viz. he should not speak bitterly, he should be godly, not 
wicked, not haughty, of agreeable address &c. K&m. L 21-22 
mentions 19 qualities that lead to the well-equipped personality 
of the king ( atma-sampat ), viz. study of 4&stra (Dandanlti), 
intellect, serenity, cleverness, boldness, power of comprehension, 
energy, eloquence, firmness, capacity to endure the worries of 
adversities, majesty, purity, kindness, liberality, truthfulness, 
gratefulness, noble family, character, self-restraint. Then Kim. 
Ip IV, l$-ip sets out the qualities called aimasampat, which 
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generally agree with Kautilya’s enumeration (in VI. 1). Aoo. 
to K&m. IV. 24 liberality, truthfulness and valour are the three 
greatest qualities in a king, who, when endowed with these, 
acquires all other qualities. The M&nasollisa (II. 1. 2-7) first 
enumerates 44 qualities such as truthfulness, spiritedness (which 
agree more or less with Kautilya’s enumeration) and then states 
that the five most essential qualities in a king are truthfulness, 
valour, forbearance, liberality and capacity to appreciate the 
worth of others. The Agnipur&na (239. 2-5) enumerates 21 
qualities such as noble family, character &c. In the Parasur&ma- 
pratapa 96 qualities are enumerated in the R&javallabhak&nda 
(Ms. 239 of VisrSmabag collection n, folio 21b). The Sabhfiparva 
5. 107-109 and Bimfiyana II. 100. 65-67 require the king to avoid 
14 faults viz. atheism, falsehood, hot temper, carelessness, pro¬ 
crastination, not seeing the wise, laziness, addiction to five 
pleasures of sense, considering state matters alone (without 
imntrins ), taking counsel with those who do not know politics, 
not starting to do what is decided upon, not guarding secret 
royal policy, not practising auspicious acts, taking up under¬ 
takings on all sides at one and the same time. Vanaparva 251. 
5 says that subjects do not like a king who is very timid, very 
weak, procrastinating, careless and immersed in pleasures on 
account of vices. Sabhft 5. 125 states that sleep (by day), lazi¬ 
ness, timidity, hot temper, softness and dilatoriness are six 
calamities in a king. 

The works on dharma&stra and arth&s&stra devote a good 
deal of space to the education of the king and to his moral dis¬ 
cipline. Gaut. XI. 3 requires that the king should have received 
instruction in Trayl (the three Vedas) and Anvlksikl. This last 
has been differently interpreted by different writers. Kaut. I. 2 
says that Anvlksikl comprehends S&nkhya, 17 Yoga and Loki- 
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expounds the Lokayata system), vol. Ill p. 325 on Pinini VII. 3. 43. Later 
oa Lokayata came to be identified with atheistic views that denied the 
existence of a soul or the next world. Sankara on Vedintasutra II. 2. 1 find 
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yata and that it examines the relative strength of the three 
other vidyan with reasons, and thereby benefits the world, steadies 
the mind in calamities and prosperity and imparts excellence in 
intellect, speech and actions. It is always the torch of (sheds 
light on) all vidyas, it is the means of (inducing to go in for) 
all undertakings, it is the source of all dharmas. Kautilya 
derives the name from the root ‘ Iks * with ‘ anu * and he takes it 
to mean the science of ratiocination. It is somewhat strange that 
Lokayata is included in Anvlksikl, one of the subjects of study 
for the prince. But it appears from the remarks he makes that 
Kaut. uses it only in the sense of logic based on premises derived 
from ordinary experience (loka) though in later literature 
Lok&yata came to mean * nSstika' (atheist, materialist ).Acc. ** 

(Continued from last page) 

HI. 3. 53 and 54 states that the Laukayatikas held the view that conscious¬ 
ness is a quality of the body ( and there is no soul over and above the body ). 
The Tantravartika runs them down as fools and apes (on Jaimini 1. 3. 3 ). 
In the Ramayana Rama asks Bharata not to resort to Lokayatika brahmanas, 
who, though childish, look upon themselves as learned and who relying on 
the knowledge acquired by Anviksiki speak nonsense in spite of the fact that 
there are principal Dharmasastras (that point out the sensible path ). 
tvtaiqftam. wi gortyn w i 3wfy?rsT Jaw wrars TfarcrarfS!** » 
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100. 38-39. The Karaasutra (I. 2. 30) says that the Laukayatikas hold that 
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to the Amarakosa, Visvarupa on Ysj. 1. 306, Haradatta on 
Gaut. (XL 3), Apar&rka and several others Anvlksikl means 
‘Logic’. Aco. to K&m. H. 7 and 11, the Mlt. on Y&j. L 311, 
Sukranlti L 158 it means ' AtmavidyS ’ (Metaphysics), while 
Sukranlti L 153 and R&janlti-prak&sa p. 118 combine the two by 
saying that it is logic that leads on to or is useful for acquiring 
knowledge of the Self. The Nitimayukha (p. 34) includes logic 
and Ved&nta in Anvlksikl and Mlm&nsS and smrtis under 
Trayl. The B&rhaspatyasutra (H 5-6) advises the king to follow 
the Lauk&yatika doctrines at the time of securing artha (wealth ) 
and the K&pSlika-sSstra in achieving his sexual and similar 
desires. ** 

Great divergence of views prevailed as to the vidyas that 
were essential for the education of the king. According to the 
Manusmrti YU 43, Santi. 59.33, Kaut. I. 2, Yaj. L 311, KSm. R 2, 
Sukranlti L 152, Agni. 238.8, the subjects for the king’s education 
are four viz., Anvlksikl, Trayl, Varta and Dandanlti. Kaut. 
notes that the school of the Manavas held the view that the 
vidyas were three and regarded Anvlksikl as a special branch of 
Trayl; that the Barhaspatya school was of opinion that they 
were only two, Varta and Dandanlti, since Trayl only acted as 
a screen (to obscure the intellect) of one (the king) who 
wants to know the ways of the world; and the Ausanasas regard¬ 
ed Dandanlti as the only vidya for a king, since according to 
them, the efforts to learn all vidyis are tied dow’n to it (i. e. are 
ultimately intended to lead on to the mastery of Dandanlti). It 
will be seen how the Ausanasas and Barhaspatyas had an 
entirely secular view in the science of government and divorced 
it from the study of sacred books and metaphysics in the case 
of the king. The Dasakumftracarita VUI (that displays a 
deep study of Kautilya) says that the vidyis for the king are four 
( catasro r&javidy&s-traylv&rt&nvlk$ikldandanltib )• The B&rhas- 
patyasutra I. 3 (Dandanltireva vidy&) holds that Dandanlti is 
the only (essential) vidyi for tire king. Kautilya further 
explains that dharma and its opposite are learnt from the three 
Vedas, viz. Bftmaveda, Bgveda and Yajurveda, that the 
Atharvaveda and Itihftsaveda (1. e. Itlh&sa and Pur&na) are the 
other Vedas and that the sir Angas also (viz. phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics and astronomy) are comprehend- 
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ed in the word 4 Tray!* 0 Sukranlti L 155 says that the 14 vidyis 
( enumerated in Yij. I. 3) are comprehended in Trayi. Gaut XI. 
19 expressly says that in doing his duty of making the people 
observe the rules of the sacred codes the king would have to 
rely on the Yeda, Dharmasistras, the Ahgas, Upavedas and 
Fur&na. In the Rimftyana, Rama and his brothers are often 
spoken of as proficient in the Vedas, Vedihgas, in Dhanurveda, 
G&ndharvaveda, Rajavidya &c. (1.18. 24 and 26, IL 1.20, H 2. 
34-35, V. 35. 13-14 ). In the Vanaparva 277.4 it is said that the 
princes were proficient in the Vedas with their secret doctrine 
and in Dhanurveda. In the Adiparva 221. 72-74 Abhhnanyu is 
said to have learned from Arjuna before he became 16 the 
Dhanurveda in four sections, the knowledge of astras, and the 
theory and practice of these. Vide also Anus&sana 104.146-147. 
Kh&ravela in his Hathigumphi Inscription (E. I. vol. XX. p. 79 
11. 2 and 5) states that he learnt Lekha (official correspondence ), 
Rupa ( currency ), Gan ana ( Accountancy ) and the admini¬ 
stration of justice, when he was the crown prince and also 
Gandharvaveda (music). In the Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudrad&man ( E. I. vol. VIII at page 44) the Mah&kgatrapa is 
said to have attained great fame by his deep study, retention, 
and actual practice of grammar, artha ( either lexicography or 
politics), music, logic and other vidyis and to have been a fine 
rider of horses, elephants, chariots and a great adept in wielding 
the sword and shield and in wrestling* 1 . The personal attain¬ 
ments of Samudragupta (in Gupta Inscriptions No. 1 pp. 12, 
15-16 ) show how thorough the education of at least some princes 
was or at least what the ideal about their education was. Vide 
H. Dh. vol. It. p. 364 for the education of princes and Dr. Beni 
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Prasad’s * Theory of Government in Ancient India ’ p. 218 for 
an ideal course of education for a prince quoted from the 
Buddhist work, SutrSlank&ra of Asvaghosa. The Nitiv&kyftinrta** 
adds a long list of the accomplishments which a prince should 
possess viz. all scripts, valuing of jewels, knowledge of arms 
dec. On reading the ideal courses prescribed for the education 
of the prince by ancient Indian writers one cannot help feeling 
that they were probably actuated by the same sentiments that 
are attributed to Socrates by Plato in his ‘ Republic ’ (tr. by 
Jowett, ed. of 1875, vol. M. p. 357) viz. ‘ Until philosophers are 
kings or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and 
power of philosophy and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one and these commoner natures who follow either to the exclu¬ 
sion of the other aro compelled to stand aside, cities will never 
cease from ill-no, nor the human race as I believe-and then only 
will our State have a possibility of light and behold the light of 
day &c. ’ The Agnipur&na (225. 1-4) prescribes that the prince 
should be taught dharmasistra, k&mas&stra, arthasftstra, science 
of archery (dhanurveda), the various arts and crafts by 
trusted teachers, that he should not be allowed to be associated 
with those who are angry with the king or disrespected by him 
or who are greedy and that if it is impossible to impart good 
qualities to him he should be confined, surrounded by pleasures. 
The princes were sometimes educated in their own capital or 
in a nearby college. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 364. Sometimes, it 
appears, princes went to such famous seats of learning as 
Tak$asiU (vide J&takas ed. by Fausboll II. 87,278,319,323, 400, 
HI. 158.168,415,463). The subjects of study there were the three 
vedas and 18 silp&ni or vidyas (Jfitakas, vol. IL 87, HI. 115 ). 
Kautilya (L 4 ) explains that VSrtfi is constituted by agricul¬ 
ture, the rearing of cattle and trade; it benefits (the State) by 
bringing in grain, cattle, gold, baser metals, and free labour; by 
.means of v&rtft the king secures treasury and army whereby he 
brings under control his own side and the enemy. In the 
Sabh&parva** 5.79 and AyodhyakAnda 100.47 it in declared 
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that when the world relies on varta it easily prospers. The 
ij&nti-parva (263.3) gives the warning that this world would 
cease to exist if v&rta was given up, that this world is rooted 
in vSrtft and is sustained by the three vedas (68.35). The 
Vanaparva (150.30 ) states that the whole world is sustained 
by vSrta i. e. by merchandise, mines, trade, agriculture and 
tending cows, she-goats and ewer. The NltivakySmrta ( p. 93 ) 
after defining varta i s above emphasizes that the king secures 
the abundance of everything when vart& is prosperous and that 
the man who has his own agriculture, milch-cattle, plot for 
growing vegetables and a Wf*ll in his own house has indeed all 
the pleasures of this world. These quotations indicate what 
importance was attached to agriculture and the economio 
structure of society. The result is that in the Arthas&stra 
economic matters occupy a very large space. 

Kautilya (I. 5) starts by saying that the three vidy&s 
(except daudaniti) in the case of the prince depend upon danda, 
that danda in its turn is based upon discipline, which is of two 
kinds, natural and induced (or acquired f. Vidyas produce 
discipline ( of the 2nd kind) in him who possesses the qualities 
of intellect specified above. Then ho goes on to say that the 
prince should learn the alphabet and arithmetic after his caula 
is performed (in the 3rd year or later) and after upanayana he 
should learn the three vedas and anvlksikl from the iistas 
(those learned in the veda ), v5rt& from the heads or superin¬ 
tendents (of the various departments thereof) and dandanlti 
from expounders ( of the tulya ) and from practical politicians. 
Vide Manu VII. 43 ( =Matsya 215. 54 and Agni 225. 21-22) for 
directions as to from whom the prince was to learn the four 
vidy&s. Kautilya prescribes that the prince should study 
these up to the 16th year, should then marry and that in order to 
foster the growth of the discipline of the intellect he should 
always associate with those who are advanced in the vidy&s 
enumerated above (after his 16th year) and that the king 
should spend the first part of the day in practising the riding of 
elephants, horses, chariots and in the science of arms and the 
latter part of the day in listening to Itih&sa which comprises 
Purina, history, stories, panegyrics, dharmas&stra and artha- 
fttstra. A king whose intellect is thus disciplined and who is 
devoted to disciplining his subjects also and to doing good to 
all will be the sole ruler of the earth. The Nitivftky&mrta 
(p. 162) defines timya as * acting with humility towards those 
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who excel in. vratas, vidy&s and are aged.’ Manu VII, 38-39* 
Kim. L 19-20 and 59-63, Sukra I. 92-93 (taken from K&m. 
119-20) extol the value and importance of vinaya and waiting 
upon the aged and the learned. Manu (VH. 40-42) states that 
many kings perished with their vast paraphernalia through want 
of discipline while others, though residing in a forest (i. e. 
without an army &c.), gained kingdoms through vinaya, and 
names Vena, Nahusa, Sud&s son of Pijavana and Sumukha 
Nimi as those who perished through lack of vinaya and gives Prthu 
and Manu as examples of those who secured kingdoms through 
vinaya. Matsya 215.53 is the same as Manu VII. 40. Ancient 
Indian writers harp on the education of the prince so much 
because their ideal of kingship was that the king should be a 
rdjarqi (a royal sage). KalidSsa frequently speaks of this e. g. 
in S&kuntala IL 14 and Raghuvaihsa (L 58). They were 
aware, like Socrates, that until either philosophers became' 4 kings 
or kings philosophers States will never succeed in remedying their 
short-comings ( vide p. 50 above). Not only w r as an extensive 
course of intellectual training prescribed for the king, but both 
dharmas&stra and arthal&stra works strongly and frequently 
insist upon the necessity of moral discipline and the right direct¬ 
ion of the emotions and will in the case of the king. 

Kautilya (L 6) emphasizes that control of the organs of 
sense is the cause of (proficiency in) vidy&s and discipline 
should be attempted by giving up the six enemical tendencies 
viz. lust, hot temper, greed, vanity ( manu ), haughtiness or 
insolence ( rnada ), overjoy. He says that (the whole purpose or 
insistence of ) all s&stras ic the restraint of the senses, that even 
a supreme ruler of the whole earth up to its four borders whose 
senses are not under control will at once perish and cites two 
examples on each of theso six tendencies, viz. D&ndakya 
Bhoja who attempted to rape a br&hmana girl through lust and 
perished with his kingdom and kinsmen and Karila king of 
Videha; Janamejaya (perished) who attacked br&hmanas 
through hot temper and T&lajangha who did so against the 
Bhrgus; Aila who exacted through greed excessivo taxes from 
persons of the four varnas and Aiabindu, the king of Sauvlra; 
Rivana who did not restore another’s wife through his conceit 
and Duryodhana who did not give even a part from his kingdom; 
Dambhodbhava who despised all beings through his insolence and 


64. The word 'philosopher' need by Plato has not the narrow neao* 
lag of modem tines. 
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Arjuna of the Haihaya dynasty ; Vfttipi through overjoy when 
he attacked Agastya and also the oligarchy of the Vrsnis when 
they attacked DvaipSyana**. These six evil tendencies are 
called iatru-qa4-varga or ari-^uf varga. Kautilya adds that by the 
conquest of these six evil tendencies Jamadagnya (ParasurSma) 
and Ambarlsa enjoyed the earth for a long time. K&m. (L 55- 
58) and 6ukra. I. 144-146 give six of the twelve examples of 
Kaut. and K&m. I 58 is the same as the last verse of Kautilya 
L 6. Vide M&rkandeya 27. 12-13. In the V&savadatt& of 
Subandhu (Hall’s ed. pp. 273-276) there is a long list of the 
kings of antiquity (Pururavas, Nahusa, Yayfiti, Sudyumna, 
Nala and nine others) who suffered owing to some failing or 
other in themselves. The Udyogaparva (74. 13-18) mentions by 
name 18 kings who by their evil career destroyed themselves, 
their friends and relatives (such as Mudavarta of the Haihayas, 
Janamejaya of the Nlpas, Bahula of Talajanghas, Dhautamulaka 
of the Clnas). This shows that Clna does not probably stand for 
modern China in the epic. Manu VTI. 44 (=Matsya 215.55) also 
emphasizes the necessity for the king incessantly to curb the 
senses and not to fall a prey to vices arising from kSma and krodha. 
Manu (VII. 45-48) enumerates ten vicious tendencies due to 
k&ma (desire for pleasures) viz. hunting, gambling, sleep by day. 
finding fault (with others), women, drunkenness, (excessive 
indulgence in) dancing, singing and instrumental music, and 
aimless wandering; and eight vicious tendencies due to krodha 
(hot temper) viz. tale-bearing, violence, treachery, envy, slander, 
(improper) seizure of property, reviling and assault. Manu 
further declares (VU. 50) that among the vices due to kama , 
drinking wine, gambling, women and hunting are the most 
harmful, each preceding one being worse than each succeeding 

63. Most of these stories occur in the Mahabharata, Purinas, and 
Buddhist works. Vide Jolly’s ed. of the Kautiliya vol. II. p. 5. But the story 
of the Vrsnis and Dvaipayana is not known. For Janamejaya (different 
from the descendant of Arjuna, the Pandava) incurring the sin of brihmana- 
killing, vide Sant) 130. 3. For Arjuna (called Kartavirya) king of Haihayas, 
vide Sabhiparva 22. 24, Vanaparva 113. 12, Anusasana 133. 3 ff, Santi 
49. 33 ff. and A^vamedhikaparva 29, Matsyapurana 43, Vayu 94. For Agastya 
and Vatapi vide Vanaparva 96. In the Markandeya the instances of kings 
that came to grief through kama, krodha, tobha & c. are different except that 
of Aits (chap. 27. 14-17). For Dambhodbhava vide Sabhi 22. 24 and 
Udyoga 96. 7 (cr. ed. 94, 7 ). For the story of Danda who raped a maiden 
of the Bhrgn family vide Rimayana VII. 80-81. Dindakya Bhoja is men¬ 
tioned (along with Ravana and Kicaka) by the Kamasuira I. 2. 44-43, 
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one and (VIL 52) that among the vices due to hot temper, caus¬ 
ing physical injury, reviling and deprivation of wealth are the 
worst. Manu (VII 52) has a sly hit that these seven vices are 
more or less prevalent among kings ( xirmtmimnuymginnK ) and 
therefore the only choice is that of the lesser or least of evib 
Kautilya (VUL 3) has a lengthy disquisition on the views of his 
predecessors about the relative harmful ness of the three vices 
due to hot temper and of the four due to kama and states his own 
opinion that arthadusayn meaning loss of the means of livelihood 
by gifts, exactions (by the king), loas or abandonment of pro¬ 
perty is more harmful than reviling unddandap&rusya is more 
harmful than arthaddsana. He points out the benefits derived 
from hunting viz. exercise, the disappearance of phlegm, bile, 
fat and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary end 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the minds of beasts when 
they are provoked and occasional travel.** These are echoed, 
almost in the same words by Kam. XIV. 25 and in the S&kuntala 
(H 25) by Kalidasa. Vide Sabha 68. 20, Udyoga 33.92 for the 
seven principal vices. K&m. (XIV. 6 and 7) enumerates the 
three vices of hot temper and the four of kama and holds an 
elaborate discussion on their respective demerits. He defines 
arthaddsana (X3V. 17 ) Bomewhat differently ( viz. as the aban¬ 
doning of an important object or of great wealth in order to show 
that what really merits blame is not so). Vide the Visnudharmot- 
taraII.65.12-15for the two meanings of arthadusana 67 . K&m. does 
not agree that hunting has many good points in its favour and 
advises the king to prepare a separate well-guarded hunting 
ground of one-half yvjana in length and breadth if ho really 
desires to hunt (XIV. 28-42), The M&nasollasa (vol. II) in 
the 15th chapter of the 4th vimsati deals with hunting as a sport 
for kings and points out how a forest is to be preserved for 
royal hunting and how it is to be guarded and enumerates 31 
methods of hunting. Kim. warns the king who wants to retain 
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his kingdom against fondness for women (XIV. 57-58). He 
further says that a king may even indulge in fondness for 
women and may even drink moderately, but he must totally 
avoid gambling and hunting (XIV. 65). Kautilya regards 
gambling as the worst of the vices for a king (VTH 3 last 
sentence in prose). In the Dasakumaracarita (VUI) there is an 
elaborate (but ironical) description of the mental and other 
benefits derived from the four principal vices due to kama. 
Kam. I. 54 states that hunting, gambling and wine in the case 
of kings must be condemned, since calamities befell Pandu, Nala 
and the Vrsnis (respectively ) by being addicted to these. Even 
an ideal king like Rama was fond of hunting. Sukra (I. 332-333) 
points out that hunting has much in its favour, but there is one 
great defect in it viz. slaughter of animals. Sukra (I. 109-119 ) 
denounces gambling, drinking and fondness for women as the 
worst of vices and points out that Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa and 
Ravana came to grief through their passion for women (I. 114 ) 
and that a king who is excessively fond of dancers, singers, 
courtesans, wrestlers, eunuchs and men of low birth falls an 
easy prey to his enemies (1. 128 ). Kam. (I. 40-46, which are 
ulmost the same as Sukra I. 102-107 ) gives a poetic description 
of how animals like the deer, the elephant, the moth, the fish 
and the bee meet death or become confined by extreme attach¬ 
ment to one only out of the five objects of sense and emphasizes 
that man who can and does enjoy all the pleasures of the five 
senses must practise great restraint. 



Chapter ill 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE RULER. 

All works are agreed that the first and foremost duty of 
the king is the protection of subjects. Santiparva (68.1-4) 
notes that all the seven expounders of polity (r&jas&straprane- 
tarab) named by it extol protection as the highest dhurma of 
the king. Manu VII. 144 states that the protection of subjects 
is the highest dharma and Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa 14.67 
alludes to this dictum of Manu. Protection consists in punishing 
internal aggression (such as by thieves and robbers and by 
persons who invade a man’s rights) and in meeting external** 
aggression. Vide quotation from Bfhaspati below. Gautama 
(X. 7-8) prescribes that the special responsibility of the king 
is to protect all beings, to award just punishment and that he 
has to protect the several varnas and asramas according to the rules 
of s&stra and to bring them round to the path of their proper 
duties when they swerve from it (XL 9-10). Vasistha (19.1-2 ) 
states that the wise say that protection is a life-long naltra in 
which he has to give up fear and softness of heart. Vas. 19. 7-8 
and Visnu Dh. S. HL 2-3 are similar to Gaut. XL 9-10. The 
Santiparva (23.15) repeats a gdthd of Bfhaspati * As a snake 
swallows mice lying in holes, so the earth swallows these two 
vis. a king who does not fight (an invader) and a br&hmana 
who does not go on a journey (for acquiring knowledge from 
famous teachers )**". Manu IX. 306 states that the king pro¬ 
tecting his subjects according to the &stra and meting out 
punishment to those who deserve it performs every day sacrifices 
in which the fees are one hundred thousand cows (i. e. he 
secures the spiritual reward of very solemn sacrifices). Y&j. L 335 
is to the same effect. Kautilya also lays emphasis on the duty 
to keep the varnas and &sramas to their duties * Therefore the 
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king should not allow the people to swerve from their duties. 
He, who keeps dharma intact (without breach), enjoys bliss 
in this world and the next Narada 6! (praklrnaka 33) states 
* His duty is to protect the subjects, to (honour or) listen to the 
aged and the wise, to look into the disputes of people and to be 
energetic in his functions as king Sukra (1.14) sayo that 
the highest dharma of the king is to protect the subjects and to 
put down the wicked. According to Atri (verse 28), 70 to punish 
the wicked, to honour the good, to increase the treasury in the 
right way, to deal impartially with litigants and to protect 
the kingdom—these five are declared to be sacrifices in the 
case of kings. The Visnudharmottara (HI. 323. 25-26 ) refers 
to the five sacrifices in very similar words. In Santi 77. 33 the 
king’s duty to restrain brahmanas from engaging in unworthy 
actions is specially emphasized. These passages establish that 
the principal duties of the king were conceived to be to protect 
the subjects, to see that the rules of varnas and asramas were 
carried out by them, to punish the wicked and to do justice. 

Tho duty to protect involved fighting and probable death* 
Therefore tho ancient works on dharma-sastra always insist that 
it is the duty of the ksatriya to fight and that death on the 
battlefield is to be his highest ideal. Manu (VH 87-89) enjoins 
upon the king, when protecting his subjects against invasion, not 
to run away from battle and promises heaven as the reward 
for kings who die fighting in battle. Yaj. I 324 holds forth the 
same reward for all soldiers who are killed in battle. Vide 
Strlparva 2.16 and 18 and 11.8-9. The Bhagavadglta (II. 31-37) 
most solemnly declares that there is nothing higher for a 
ksatriya than a righteous war, that u ksatriya’o duty requires 
him not to quail in battle, that if he dies in battle he goes to 
heaven and if he survives he rules over the world, that he should 
fight as a duty without caring for gain or loss, victory or defeat 
and if he fights with this attitude no sin attaches to him. Santi- 
parva 78. 31 states that just as those who join in the bath of the 
king at the end of the Asvamodha are purified of all sins, do all 
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soldiers (of whatever caste and on whatever side) killod in battle 
become pure by the destruction of their sins. Manu (VII. 94-95) 
sets out tiie results for a soldier when he flees from the battlefield. 
Par&sara 71 ILL 37 says “ Two men pierce the orb of the sun (i. e. 
reach heavenly worlds) viz. an ascetio endowed with Yoga and 
a soldier killed while facing the enemy” and the following verses 
(III 38 ff) dilate upon how the slain warrior is waited upon in 
heaven by divine damsels. A verse of the Rgveda X. 154. 3 
( = Atharva 18. 2.17) appears to hold that warriors losing life 
in battle reap the same rewards that those who make gifts of a 
thousand cows in sacrifices secure. 78 It is probably this passage 
which Kautilya has in mind when in X. 3 he refers to the Veda 
for inciting the soldiers to fight without regard to life. Ap. Dh. 
S. (II10. 26. 2-3) states that a king, who strives to recover the 
wealth of br&hmanas (stolen by thieves) and dies in the effort, 
is said to perform a sacrifice, in which his body is the sacrificial 
post and the fees are incalculable and that other valiant men 
losing life in fighting for a (good) cause are in a similar position. 
To die fighting for the protection of cows and br&hmanas is 
specially commended (vide Santi 21. 19 and 77. 28 and 30). The 
Visnudharmasutra IH. 44-46 prescribes ‘there is no duty for 
kings equal to losing one's life in battle; those who meet death 
in protecting a cow, a br&hmana, a king, a friend, their own 
wealth and their wife enter heaven as also those who meet death 
in preventing confusion of varnas (caused by adultery &c.). * 
On the eve of battle the great warrior Bhlsma says to his officers 
* it is a sinful act for a ksatriya to die in his house from some 
disease; the ancient code of conduct for him is that he should 
meet death from steel' (Bhlsmaparva 17. 11). The same idea is 

presented in Salyaparva 5. 32, Santi 97. 23 and 25. 

K&mandaka 7 * (V. 82-83) makes it clear that the subjects 
require protection against the king's officers, thieves, enemies of 
the king, royal favourites (like the queen and the princes) and 
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the greed of the king himself. As an extension of the king’s 
duty to protect, the works lay down that it is his duty to support 
students, learned brahmanas, and sacrificers. 74 Vide Gaut. X. 
9-12, XVIII. 31, Kaut. II. 1, Anusasana 61. 28-30, Santi 165. 6-7, 
Vfanudharmasutra III. 79-80, Manu VH 82 and 134, Yaj. I. 
315 and 323 and III. 44, Matsya 215. 58, Atri 24. The Hindu 
kings of ancient and medieval India followed this advice with 
great liberality for centuries and the subject has already been 
treated in vol. II. pp. 113,856-864. The functions of Government 
were not supposed to end with the maintenance of peace and order, 
but Government must be an instrument of the diffusion of culture. 
The king is also called upon to support helpless and aged people, the 
blind, the cripple, lunatics, widows, orphans, those suffering from 
diseases and calamities, pregnant women by giving them medi¬ 
cines, lodging, food and clothing according to their requirements 75 . 
Vide Vas. 19. 35-36, Visnudharmasutra III. 65, Matsya 215. 62, 
Agni 225. 25, Adiparva 49. 11, Sabha 18. 24, Virataparva 18. 24, 
Santi 77.18. The Rajanlti-prakasa (pp. 130-131) quotes 7 * the 
Vi9nudharmottara requiring the king to honour and protect chaste 
women (pativrat&s) and Sankha-Likhita to the effect that even 
ksatriyas and vaisyas who cannot maintain themselves by the 
methods prescribed by the sastras for them should approach the 
king who should help them with the means of livelihood and they 
should work for the king in the manner laid down for them and 
that sudras also should apply their skill and crafts for the benefit 
of the king when so maintained. 77 Medhatithi on Manu V. 94 
states that when a king supports his subjects in a famine by 
distributing food from his treasury no question of his being in 
mourning would come in the way. These provisions for the old, 
the blind, the widows, orphans and helpless persons and for the 
relief of unemployed ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras strike one as 
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rather modern in tone. In many modern countries the State 
has become the means of providing services for the greater part 
of its subjects, not only armed forces and the police, but sooial 
services suoh as education, public health, medical attendance, 
insurance against unemployment, old age, widowhood, and 
orphanage, relief of poverty &c. In ancient India, though there 
were naturally no Acts of Parliament guaranteeing the above 
services to the subjects, public opinion, the views of eminent 
writers and the practice of the best kings created an atmosphere 
in which it was thought that it was imperative for the king 
representing the State and its resources to encourage learning, to 
care for the blind,the decrepit, the old and the widowed and to give 
employment to those who were unemployed. Asoka constructed 
hospitals for men and animals (2nd Rock Edict at Kalsi in 
C. I. L vol. 1, p. 28), alms-houses, rest houses, watering places, 
shady trees on the highways and irrigation works, visited and 
supported the aged (8th Girnar Rock Edict in C. 1.1. p. 15). In 
the 2nd century B. C. Kharavela, emperor of Kalinga, declares in 
his HathigumphS Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 86) that 
in the very first year of his reign he constructed embankments 
round the Khiblra lake in the Kalinga capital and renovated all 
public gardens. Rudrad&man in the 2nd century A. D. repaired 
the Sudarsana lake at great cost from his own treasury without 
levying fresh taxes or benevolences ( pranaya) or forced labour. 
The Anusasanaparva says that good kings should” construct 
meeting halls, prapas, tanks, temples and lodging places for 
brahmanas. The Matsyapurana 215. 64 remarks that the king 
should give to those who stay in hermitages food, oil and pots. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S. Q. 2. 4. 21 and Haradatta thereon as to provision 
for sudra guests. It is quite possible that these rules of the texts 
were not literally followed by all kings, but it is well-known 
how even legislative enactments are carried out by the subordi¬ 
nate staff in all countries including those of the West. One has 
only to turn to Dickens’‘Oliver Twist’ for some indication of 
the administration of Poor Law.-; and work-houses in England 
about a hundred years ago. 

As regards the king’s daily routine Kaut. i. 19, Manu VH 
145-147, 216-226, Yfij. L 327-333, Sukranlti L 276-285, Agnipurftna 
235, Visnudharmottara ELI 51, Bh&gavata X. 70.4-17, Nltiprak&iik* 
VIIL 9 ft, Rijanitiprak&sa pp. 153-169 and other works lay down 
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detailed rules, which have been already set out (H. of Dh. vol. II 
pp. 805-806). Every day on rising from his bed the king was 
advised (by Manu VII. 37) to wait upon brahmanas learned in 
the three Vedas and endowed with wisdom and to abide by their 
directions. Vas. L 39-41, Gaut. XL 13-14 say the same. In 
giving this advice exaggerated claims were made for brahmanas 
which have been already set out before. Vide H. Dh. vol. II 
pp. 135-136 and Anusasana 33. 2-8. The king was also expected 
to show himself to all people every day (Ayodhya 100. 51, 
Sabha 5. 90) 7 ». 

An extremely high ideal was placed before the king by the 
Kautillya, the Mahabharata and other works. In the Artha- 
sastra I. 19 Kautilya 60 proclaims the magnificent ideal ‘ in the 
happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, in their 
welfare lies his welfare; the good of the king does not consist 
in what is pleasing to himself, but what is pleasing to the 
subjects constitutes his good’. Similar words occur in the 
Vienudharmasutra HL last verse. 1)1 The Mahabharata (Santi 69. 
72-73) purports to quote two verses of Angiras ( i.e. Brhaspati), 
one of which says ‘ of what use is tapas to that king or of what 
use are even sacrifices to him who has well looked after his 
subjects ? He is surely one who knows all dharmas.’ Kautilya 
compares the king to the performer of a sacrifice, in which his 
oratu s * (in the case of the sacrificer observances about food, 
scratching the body &o.) consists in being ever active, the 
sacrifice consists in issuing orders for carrying out the business 
( of the State), the sacrificial fee (that the king pays) is his 
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82. Vide Ap. Sr. X. 12-15, Baud. Sr. VI. 6 for long lists of observances 
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impartiality to all (lit behaving in the same way to all), and 
his ooronation corresponds to the bath of the person who is 
consecrated for a sacrifice. S&ntiparva 81 ( 56. 44 and 46 ) and 
Nltiprak&siki VHL 2 declare that a king like a pregnant woman 
should not do what is pleasing to him, but what would conduce to 
the good of the people and the ancient dharma for a king is to 
keep the subjects contented. In Santi 90.1 and 5 it is said ‘ the 
king is there for the upholding of dharma and not for acting as he 
likes and that all beings have to depend on dharma which in its 
turn depends on the king ’. In Udyogaparva 118.13-14 a king 
exclaims ‘ the wealth I possess is for the benefit of the urban and 
rural population and not for my own enjoyment; for, that king 
who at his sweet will gives away what ( really is not his but) 
belongs to others does not become endowed with spiritual merit 
nor with fame King Marutta is warned by his grand-mother 
in the M&rkandeya 84 ( 130. 33-34 ) that the king’s body is not 
meant for pleasures but for undergoing great trouble in protec¬ 
ting the earth and carrying out his duties. Ancient writers 
loved to dwell upon the rule of the king as paternal. Kaut. 
H 1 states that the king should favour like a father those who 
are outside the rules for remission of taxes. Y&j. I. 334 requires 
the king to be like a father to his subjects and servants. Vide 
S&nti 139.104-105 for the same idea. ** In the R&mayana H 2. 
28-47 and V. 35. 9-14 the virtues of the prince Rama are 
set out in great detail, where it is said that Rama behaved like 
a father (H 2. 39), that he sympathized with the people in 
their sorrows and was pleased like a father when the subjects 
celebrated festivals. The R&m&yapa 88 III. 6. 11 declares that 
it would be a great adharma on the part of that king who takes a 
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sixth part of the produce (of fields) and does not protect his 
subjects as if they were his children. These sentiments are 
echoed by classical poets like Kalidasa in the Sakuntala V. 5 
and VL 23 and the Raghuvamsa (I. 24 ). In the Harsa- 
carita (V) the dying king Prabhakaravardhana consoles his 
young and favourite son Harsa by exhorting him to reflect over 
the idea that kings are to be deemed to have relatives in their 
subjects and not merely in agnates. Ma Asoka also in his 
Edicts harps on the paternal relation 4 all men are my 
children ’ (the first separate Jaugadh Edict, C. 1 I. vol I 
pp. Ill and 114). 

There were, it appears, several grades of rulers from the 
most ancient times. The word rdjan occurs in numerous places 
in the Rgveda. It is applied to such gods as Mitra and Varuna 
(Rg. VH. 64. 2), Varuna (Rg. L 24. 12 and 13, X. 173. 5). 
It appears to be used in two senses, viz. (1) 4 king ’ as in Rg. 
I. 65. 7, HI. 43. 5 (‘will you make me the protector of people, the 
king, O Indra ’), IV. 4. 1, IX 7. 5, X 174. 4) and (2) ‘ noble ’ as 
in Rg. IX. 10. 3, X. 78.1, X. 97. 6 ( 4 where the plants come 
together as nobles in an assembly ’ rajanah samitaviva ). In Rg. 
VUL 21. 18 it is said 87 4 Citra who gave thousands and ten 
thousands is the only king, others are only small chiefs along 
the bank of the Sarasvatl ’. The word 4 samraj 1 is known to 
the Rgveda and is used as an epithet of Varuna (in Rg. VL 68. 9) 
and of Indra (in Rg. VIII. 16. 1) and the word s&mr&jya also 
occurs in relation to Varuna in Rg. I. 25.10. In Rg. VUL 37. 3 
Indra is said to be cole ruler of the world ( ekarat ). It is not un¬ 
likely therefore that the idea of an emperor who had suze¬ 
rainty over several kings was known, though it is possible that 
in Rg. VUL 37. 3 the word is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
In Rg. VH. 83. 7-8 ”* it is said that ten kings though they 
formed a confederacy could not vanquish king Sud&s and that 
in the ten kings’ battle ( daiarajiie ) Indra and Varuna helped 
Sudas who was surroundod by them on all sides. A very large 
number of kings is mentioned by name in numerous places in 
the Rgveda (e. g. L 53. 8 and 10, I. 54. 6, 1.100. 17, VIL 33. 2, 
VHT 3.12, VIII. 4. 2 ). Besides these it appears that there were 
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tribal chiefs or governments of such clans or tribes as the 
Anus, Druhyus, Turvasas, Purus, Yadus (Rg. 1 108. 8, all in 
the plural, VII 18. 6 and VHI. 6. 46). But sometimes these 
words are used in the singular, when they mean ‘ a king or 
chief of that clan ’. Vide Rg. VUL 4. 7, VUL 10. 5, IV. 30.17. In 
the Atharvaveda III. 4.1 (may you shine forth as the sole ruler of 
men) that word ( ekarut ) is used in its literal sense and in Atharva 
VL98.1 (may 8Tb Indra conquer and may he never be defeated, may 
he shine as the overlord among kings) the idea of an emperor 
(adhiraja) is clearly set forth. In Rg. X. 128. 9 M the word ‘adhi¬ 
raja * must be taken in the saino sense. The Atharvaveda speaks 
•of an Ugra which word seems to mean a formidable king (or 
emperor) ‘ Then you chase away disease as a formidable ( king) 
who is in tire midst (of many kings presses hard each of them) ’ 
IV. 9.4. In the Atharvaveda Ill. 4. 3 it is said * May the ugra sec 
a lot of tribute \ In Rg. X. 34. 8 the word ugra has probably 
the same sense viz. ‘ a formidable king ’. In the Tai. S. II. 6. 2. 2 
it is said that men are held (supported or restrained) by the king 
(tasmad rajna manusya vidhrtah). In the Tai. S. L 8. 10. 2 
occur •* the words in the arid formula recited in the Rajasuya 
‘ May the gods extract for men great power, great overlordship, 
great sovereignty over people; this, O Bharatas, is your king, 
while Soma is king of us brahmanas ’. The exact relation of the 
two words ‘ adhipatya ’ and 4 jdnarajya 4 is not clear. Similar 
words occur in Vaj. S. IX. 40 and X. 18 and in K&thaka XV. 5. In 
the Ait. Br. (39.1) it is said 80 that ‘whoever desires the king to attain 
supremacy over all kings, to attain to the rank of emperor...and 
desires that he be the supreme ruler, the sole emperor (ekarat) of the 
whole earth bounded by the sea up to its very extremities should 
be consecrated and crowned with the Aindra Mahabhiqeka after 
making him take an oath.* In this passage the meanings of the 
words ‘bhaujya’, ‘ ov&rajya \ ‘ vairdjya ’ and ‘ paramesthya ’ in 
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relation to sovereignty over people are not clear. They are 
probably hyperbolical and grandiloquent words to convey sup¬ 
reme power. Even a br&hmana, according to vedic texts, may 
perform the V&japeya if he desires 4 sv&r&jya * which means super¬ 
eminence. Paramesthin means 4 Prajapati * and so p&ramesthya 
simply means godlike power. Further there is no apparent 
reason why, after rising high from samrajya to 4 paramesthya 4 
there should be a descent to mere 4 rajya ’ and 4 mahar&jya 
S&yana *' takes ‘rajya’ and 4 maharajya ’ at the end of the 
passage as referring to the position of the king in the 
next world. This is rather far-fetched. Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu 
Polity’, parti pp. 89-90 and p. 133) takes these words to 
mean 4 the Bhaujya constitution &c. ’ relying on the occurrence 
of the Bhojag in Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and XHl and in Khara- 
vela’s Inscription, on the appearance of Bhojas as rulers in 
Western India and the town of Bhuj in Cutch and 4 vairajya * as 
kingless system and ‘sv&rajya’ as 4 self-ruling system ’; but this is 
all unwarranted and is a fair sample of the way in which some 
of Jayaswal’s theories are built up. It passes one’s understanding 
how a paramount sovereign is promised vairajya (in Jayaswal’s 
sense ) in the Ait. Br. In the Rgveda ( V. 66. 6) we have the 
word 4 RvarSjya ’ (which probably means the same thing as 
4 svarajya ’) in 4 Let us strive for an all-embracing sovereignty, 
which will afford protection to many ’ 8B . In the Satapatha 
Brihmana the distinction between a king (rajan) and an emperor 
is very clearly expressed as follows: 4 For, by offering the 

R&jasuya he becomes king and by the Vajapeya he becomes 
emperor; and the office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
higher’ ( V. 1. 1. 13). Satapatha IX. 3 4. 8 contains the same 
idea again. In Satapatha I. 6. 4. 21 it is said 4 before the slaying 
of Vftra he was Indra, it is true; but after slaying Vrtra he 
became Mahendra, even as a king ( rajan ) becomes a maharaja 
after obtaining victory ’. These passages are sufficient to establish 
that the idea of a suzerainty extending over many kingdoms was 
known in the times of the Rgveda and had been fully developed 
before the composition of the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas. 
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The Aitareya Br&hmana mentions by name twelve emperors of 
ancient India and the Satapatha thirteen (XHL 5. 4. 1-19). 
Pan ini explains (V. 1. 41-42) * s&rva-bhauma * as ‘ the lord of the 
whole earth The Amarakosa states that the words * r&j ’, 

* parthiva * ksm&bhyt ’, * nrpa* bhupa ’ and ‘ mahlksit ’ are 
synonyms and mean ‘ king that a king before whom all 
feudatories humble themselveB is styled * adhlsvara’, ‘cakravartin*, 

* sarvabhauma ’ L e. these three last words are synonyms. The 
word ‘cakravartin’ is derived** by Kslrasvamin as ‘one who wields 
lordship over a circle of kings ’ or ‘ who makes the circle (i. e. 
kingdom) abide by his orders’. The word ‘ cakravartin ’, though 
not so ancient as * s&rvabhauma ’, has been employed from very 
ancient times. The Maitrl Upanisad 1. 4 mentions** 15 cakra- 
vartins. The R&janitiprakasa (p. 58) quotes** a passage from 
the S&mavidh&na Brahmana (3H. 5. 2) ‘ the priest should perform 
the coronation with the Ekavraa Sam an for that king whom he 
desires to be the sole ruler and whose circle of territory (he does 
not desire) to be overwhelmed ( by an enemy ) ’. Here probably 
is one of the earliest references to the derivation of the word 
cakravartin. In the Mah&vagga (Selasutta, S. B. E. vol. X p. 102 ) 
Lord Buddha is made to say ‘ I am a king, an incomparable, 
religious king (dharmar&ja); with justice (dhammena) I turn 
the wheel, a wheel that is irresistible ’. Here the idea of the 
secular cakravartin is carried into the moral and spiritual sphere. 
In the N&n&gh&t Inscription (of about 200 B. C.) occurs the word 
' apratihatacakasa ’ (i. a—cakrasya). Vide A S W I, vol. V. p. 50 at 
p.60. EMravela is styled Kalinga-cakravartin in theMafichapuri 
record of his chief queen (E. I. vol. XX p. 86n), ‘ supavatavijaya- 
caka ’ (supravfttavijaya-cakra, in 1. 14 ) and 4 pavata-caka ’ 
( pravftta-cakra in 1.17 ) of his HSthigumphS Inscription ( E. 1. 
vol. XX at pp. 88-89 ). Kaufilya (IX 1) defines the land of the 
cakravartin** as the territory on the earth spreading towards the 
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north from the sea to the Himalaya, which is a thousand yojanas 
in extent when measured in a straight line. The same idea 
oocurs in the K&vyamlm&rhsa of Rajasekhara (p. 92). Kautilya 
also employs the expression 4 c&turanto r&jfi ’ (a king of the earth 
up to its four boundaries). Santi-parva 17 speaks of a ruler 
who brings the whole earth under one umbrella. On the birth of 
Harsa, the chief astrologer told his father Prabhfikaravardbana 
that the boy would be the leader of the seven cakravartins 
( Harsacarita JV). In some works the six cakravartins are said 
to be M&ndhfit&, Dhundhumara, Hariscandra, Pururavas, Bharata, 
KSrtavIrya. The Sabhaparva (15. 15-16 ) mentions five emperors 
of old viz. Yauvanasva ( MandhatS,), Bhaglratha, Kartavlrya, 
Bharata and Marutta. Vide Dr. N. N. Law’s ‘ Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity ’ pp. 17-21 for exhaustive lists of ancient emperors, 
from the Mah&bh&rata, the Satapatha Brahmana and other works. 
This ideal of cakravartin was set before them by all ambitious 
and energetic Indian rulers from ancient times. The result was 
that constant wars took place. We have a galaxy of historical 
emperors that emulated such mythical heroes and emperors as 
MandhatS and Bharata and practically realized the ideal. To 
name only a few, Candragupta, Asoka, Pusyamitra, Bhavanaga of 
the BhSrasivas, Pravarasena Vakataka, Samudragupta and Harsa 
are great names in our ancient history. Even if this ideal of 
universal empire had not been there, wars could not have been 
avoided. That was a very usual thing everywhere in the ancient 
world. Only about 700 years ago, Britain, which is a very 
small country compared to India, had three kingdoms engaged in 
constant warfare. 

The Matsya-purSna (114. 9-10 ) first gives the dimensions of 
Bharata-varsa from South to North (from Cape Comorin to the 
source of the Ganges) as one thousand yojanas, states that its 
extent is ten thousand yojanas (when measured upwards across 
the boundaries) and that on all borders of it there are Mlecchas 
and that Yavanas and Kir&tas dwell to its east and west (verse 
11) and that the king who conquers the whole of Bharatavarsa is 
styled 4 samr&t * ( verse 15 ). Vide BrahmapurSna 17. 8 ff for 
almost the same wordB. The Sukranltis&ra (1.183-187) states that 
a sftmanta is one whose yearly revenue is from 1 to 3 lakhs of 
silver karaas without oppressing the people, the revenue of a 
m&ndal ika is from 4 to 10 lakhs, that of a r&jan is from 11 to 20 
. ... .. 1 '" rl . " ir .* 
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lakhs, of a mah&rija from 21 to 50 lakhs, of a svarit from 51 
lakhs to a crore, of a virit from two crores to ten, of the sftrva- 
bhauma (who wields suzerainty over the whole earth i. e. 
Bharatavarsa) frc«n 11 crores to 50. Though these definitions 
may be regarded as scholastic and too rigid to have been practically 
followed they do convey a sufficiently clear idea about the power 
of a feudatory, a king and an emperor. The SabhSparva** 

( 15 . 2 ) says * there are kings in each house, who do what pleases 
them; but they do not reach the position of emperor, which title 
can be acquired with great difficulty’; and ‘that king under whose 
sole dominion the world abides secures the position of santr&j '• 
In these and other places ‘ world 'means ‘ Bharatavarsa' for which 
see H. Dh. vol. II pp. 17-18. Sovereignty (sSmr&jya) consisted 
in ancient India not necessarily or invariably in acquiring con¬ 
trol over vassal kings in all their affairs. Generally'the supreme 
ruler did not hanker after territory bo much as after having his 
superior prowess acknowledged. The descriptions of dujvijayaM 
(world conquests) in the Mah&bh&rata (e. g. of P&ndu in Adi 
113 , of Arjuna and the other P&ndava brothers in Sabha, chap. 
26-32 ) show that there was no aggrandizement by acquiring 
fresh territory but all that was desired was to make the several 
kings submit and pay tribute or offer presents. Arjuna 
expressly says in Sabha 25.3 that he would bring tribute from 
all kings and the conquered kings are generally represented as 
submitting and making presents of gems, golds, horses, cows 
to the conqueror. The Allahabad stone pillar** Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Ins. p. 8) states that the prutyuntu 
(bordering) kings of Samatata and other countries and the 
M&lava and other tribal oligarchies fully gratified Bamudra- 
gupta’s commands by giving all tribute, by obeying his orders 
and by coming to perform obeisance. S&nti 96 idkists that 
conquests should be made according to dharma. Empire did 
not mean imposition of the language or the government system 
of the conqueror on the conquered country. The conqueror’s 
duty as understood by ancient Indian works was quite different 
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as will be presently shown. Kautilya (XU. 1) declares 100 that 
there are three kinds of invaders, viz. dharmavijayin (who is 
satisfied with mere submission or obeisance), lobhavijayin (who 
is satisfied with gain in land and money), asurauijayin (who is 
not satisfied with land and money only but robs the defeated 
king of his son, wife and life). The Nltivakyamrta (pp. 362-363, 
Yuddhasamuddesa) defines the three almost in the Bame words. 
This shows that in the first two kinds of conquests the conquered 
Btate retained its own institutions, organization and government 
intact. B&na gives 101 in very striking language what Harsa 
proclaimed when he started against the treacherous king of 
Oauda and on digvijaya. It appears that even the queens of 
vanquished chiefs had to perform the duties of maids at the 
time of the coronation of the emperor and empress, as queen 
Yasomatl says to Harsa (in Harsacarita V). Vide SabhS. 31. 
73-74 where Bibhlsana is said to have come with presents to 
Sahadeva. Asoka (in Kalsi Edict No. XIII in C. 1.1.1, pp. 44 
and 46, ed. by Hultzsch) speaks of his conquest being dharmob 
iyaya. ThiB means that he foreswore greed and cruelty and 
wanted that his influence be only acknowledged. The Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman (of Kaficl) who had performed the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices calls himself 
dhammu-maharajadhirdja (a dharma-vijayl emperor) in E. I. 
vol. I, p. 5. In the Dudia plate of Pravarasena II, Prthvlsena is 
styled dharma-vijayin (E. I. vol. IH p. 258 at p. 261). Samudra- 
gupta’s conquest of South India seems to have been only a 
dbarrcavijaya. As time went on the titles of kings grew in 
grandiloquence. Asoka whose empire extended at least from 
Afganistan to the Bay of Bengal and included some part of the 
Deocan and Mysore calls himself 'raja'. Kharavela is styled only 
mah&rftjd and KalihgSdhipati in the H&thigumpha Inscription. 
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Huviska, the Kusapa emperor, is styled Mah5raja^rSjatird.jo 
devaputra (E. I vol. 1 pp. 371, 386). Saraudragupta is simply 
mah&r&ja (Gupta Inscriptions p. 8). But later emperors styled 
themselves paramabhatt&raka-mah&r&j&dhir&ja (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 70, Indore copperplate of Skandagupta of Gupta year 
146 i. e. 465-66 A. D.) or sometimes ‘parama-bhatt&raka-mah&- 
r&j&dhir&ja-paramesvara * (Gupta Inscriptions No. 39, p. 176 
copperplate of the Valabhi king SU&ditya in 447 of the Valabhi 
era i. e. 766-67 A. D.). Ancient works are not very particular 
about the epithets they employ when speaking of a king or an 
emperor. S&nti (68.54) says that a king is praised with the 
epithets r&jan, bhoja, vir&t, samr&t, ksatriya, bhupati and 
nrpa. ,0> Dasaratha is styled r&j& in Ayodhya 2.2. and maha¬ 
raja in 18.15 and 57.32. The Rajanltiratn&kara ( pp. 3-4) holds 
that kings are of three kinds; viz. emperor (samrat), one who 
pays tribute and one who does not pay even tribute (but is not 
a samr&t), quotes several verses from a work of N&rada on 
politics and states that the words cakxavartin, samr&t, adhlsvara 
and mah&r&ja are synonyms. Kings aspiring to be called 
samr&t performed the B&jeusuya and Asvamedha in ancient 
India. The Sabh&parva 13.30 speaks of R&jasuya as fit to be 
performed by a samr&t. Sen&pati Pusyamitra (about 180 B. C.) 
is said to have performed two Aivamedhas (vide £. I. vol. XX 
p. 54, 57). The Ghosundi Inscription (E. I. vol. 16 p. 25 and 
E. I. vol. 22 p. 198) speaks of Sarvatata, a great devotee of Visnu, 
as a performer of Asvamedha. Kh&ravela (who was a Jain) 
performed R&jasuya (E. I. vol. XX at p. 79). The V&k&taka 
king Pravarasena 1 had performed four Asvamedhas (E. L vol. 
m. p. 258 and Gupta Inscriptions No. 55). In the V&k&taka 
copperplates the Bh&rasivas are extolled as having performed 
ten Aivamedhas ( E. 1. IQ. 258 at p. 260). The S&lank&yana 
king Vijayadevavarma, whose capital was at Vengi in Andhra, 
is said to have performed an Asvamedha ( E. I. IX p. 56, about 
350 A. D). The C&lukya king Pulakesin 1 had performed Asva¬ 
medha ( E. I vol. VI p. 1 and IX. p. 100) about 550 A. D. Pugya- 
mitra is styled simply Sen&pati in the M&lavik&gnimitra Act V 
when he sends a message to his son about attending the R&jasuya 
in which he had been engaged For the significance of the Abhi- 
secanlya rite in R&jasuya vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1216-1218. 
The Kadambas are said to have performed Asvamedhas in the 
Nilsmbur plates (E. X voL VUI p. 148). The Visnukundin 
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MaharSja Midhavavarman performed eleven Aftvamedhas and 
one thousand Agnistomas (I. H. Q. vol. IX p. 278). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. II pages 1238-1239 for a few more historic examples of the 
performers of Asvamedha. 

Kautilya (VII16 ) prescribes that the conqueror should not 
covet the territory, wealth, sons and wives of the slain (in 
battle), that he should re-instate the late king’s kinsmen in 
their proper places (or positions), that he should instal the son of 
the deceased king on the throne of his father and adds that the 
emperor who kills or imprisons the kings that submit and covets 
their lands, wealth, sons or wives provokes the mandaia (the 
circle of States) and makes it rise against himself. Yajnavalkya 
(I 342-43) prescribes that it is the duty of the conqueror to 
protect the conquered country in the same way as his own 
country and the conqueror is to respect the customs of the con¬ 
quered country, its laws and the usages of the families therein. 

The Visnudharmasutra 103 (1IL 42 and 47-49) enjoins upon 
the conqueror not to uproot the usages of the conquered country, 
to establish in its capital some kinsman (of the slain king) and 
not to destroy the royal family unless it be of low birth. Manu 
( VII 202-203 ) and Agnipurana 236*22 prescribe similar rules. 
The R&m&yana (VH 6218-19) requires the conqueror, after 
uprooting the king, to establish another king there in order to 
ensure stable government. Vide Santi 33*43-46 quoted above on 
p. 40. Katy§yana(q. in the Rajanltiprak&sa p. 411) prescribes that 
even when the (vanquished) king is at fault, the conqueror 
should not ruin the country (for the fault of the vanquished 
king ), Bince he (the vanquished king) did not start (on his 
career of) wrong-doing with the consent of his subjects. The 
R&janltiprak&sa draws from this the conclusion that the 
ministers with whose consent the war was started may be 
harassed by the conqueror. This advice was generally followed 
by ancient conquerors and emperors. Rudrad&man (150 A. D.) 
is styled the establisher of kings that had lost their territories 
(in the Jun&gadh Ins., E. I vol. VIII at p. 44) and in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta it is said 
that his fame travelled over the whole world because of his 
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having re-established several royal families that had lost their 
kingdoms (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8). The Sukranltis&ra ( IV. 
7*397-399) requires the conqueror to support the well-behaved 
son and the queen of the vanquished king or to give a fourth of 
the conquered kingdom to him and only 5 j part of it to one who 
is not endowed with good qualities and the conqueror may 
appropriate the whole treasury of the conquered. 

The coronation of a king was a very solemn and important 
ceremony. Reasons of space forbid any lengthy treatment but 
something must be said about it In the medieval text-books, 
various procedures are described from different sources. The 
Rajanltiprakasa ( pp. 42-112 ), the Nfti-mayukha ( pp. 1-13 ) and 
the Rijadharmakaustubha (pp. 237-374 ), the Raja. Dh. K. (II. 
pp. 6-10) quote procedures of coronation from the Ait Br., the 
Gopatha Br., the S&mavidhana Br., the Brahmapur&na, the 
Visnudharmottara and other works. The procedure from the 
Puranas probably originated when persons of the siidra caste 
frequently became kings. The Rajanltiprakasa 104 ( p. 112 ) says 
that there being different procedures of coronation rites based on 
Vedic texts, some hold, following the dictum of Sahara (on 
Jaimini II. 4-9 ), that the coronation rite should comprehend all 
the different items mentioned in the several vedic texts (provided 
they do not contradict each other), while others hold that there 
should be no comprehensive inclusion of all items but each vedic 
or 8m|ti procedure should be followed separately by itself. Mitra- 
misra concludes that the purohita should follow that course 
which is nearest to his own sakhfi. The Rajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 339 ) says that as the rite described in the Visnudharmottara 
contains the largest number of details, one who is able to 
do so, may follow that Purina, while for those who cannot 
do so there is an option or students of the Rgveda may follow the 
Rgvidh&na mode, of the S&maveda the S&mavidli&na Br. and all 
may follow the Fur&na mode of coronation. 1 shall first briefly 
indicate what procedure was followed in some vedic texts such 
as the Gopatha Br&hmana, the S&mavidh&na Br. and in the 
Gfhyasutras, then point out what was done in the times of the 
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epics and set out the prominent items in the procedure of the 
pur&nas. 

The Aitaroya Br&hmana ( 38) describes the Great Corona¬ 
tion of Indra (A in/trn ni'iliftldusckn) and in that connection mentions 
how the kings of the Satvatas in the south were called * Bhoja ’ 
after coronation, the kings of the eastern countries were called 
‘ samr&t the kings in the west were called ‘ svarat * and the 
kings of the north i. e. of countries beyond the Himalaya (viz. 
Uttarakurua and Uttarainadras) were called ‘ virat \ Then 
(in 39 ) it states that the k9atriya king is to be made to take an 
oath and is to bo crowned in the manner of the Aindra Maha- 
bhiseka ,os . The oath which the k^atriya is to take before the 
priest with faith is: ' the merit of sacrifices and good works that 
belongs to me from the night I was born up to the night on 
which I shall die, my worlds, good deeds, life, progeny,—these 
you may destroy if I hate (or prove false to) thee’. Vide note 41 
above for the coronation oath in Santi 59.106 ff. It will be noticed 
that this passage of the Ait. Br. contains no undertaking given by 
the king to the poople to rule according to dharma or for their 
welfare. So this passago cannot strictly 1» interpreted as postula¬ 
ting a contractual basis for the authority or power of the king, as 
done by Jayaswal (‘ in Hindu Polity ’ part H p. 28). The Ait. 
Br. sets out the materials ( minbhdras ) for the coronation of a 
king (in chap 39-2) viz. fruits of nyagrodha, udumbara, 
asvattha and plaksa trees, grains of small rice, large-sized rice, 
priyangu and barley, a couch of udumbara with span-long feet, a 
spoon with a four-cornered scooped basin of udumbara and an 
udumbara vessel, on one of which two the other materials were 
to be placed and curds, honey, clarified butter and rain water 
gathered when the sun is shining. The mantras to be recited 
are mentioned in 39-3-4 and the fco in 39-6. In the Rajaeuya 
(to be performed only by a ksatriya) described in the BrSh- 
i nan as and sutras, the principal rite is the Abhi§ecantya in 
which the king is bathed with waters brought from seventeen 
sourcos in seventeen vessels of udumbara wood. Vide H. Dli. 
vol. H. pp. 1216-1218 for the rite. The R&janltiprakasa (p. 92- 
107 ) explains the procedure of coronation from the Ait. Br. In 
the E&jasuya, among the preliminary rites are the offerings 
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called ( ratninim havlrhsi' (the offerings in the houses of the 
jewels, which are twelve). Vide H. Dh. vol. II pp. 1215-16. 
They have a symbolical value. The person to be crowned re¬ 
cognises the importance of his high functionaries and is declared 
to be their king and they are supposed to approve of him as 
king. In the Abhigecanlya rite of the R&jasuya, there are two 
parts, a religious and a popular. First, the adhvaryu and the 
other priests sprinkle the king with holy water collected from 
various sources in vessels; then the king's brother, a friendly 
kgatriya and a vaisya also sprinkle him with the holy water. 
This last is symbolic of the popular approval of the coronation. 

The Tai. Br. II. 7. 15-17 deals with coronation. It first 
gives the seven mantras for seven ahutis that are offered. A 
tiger skin is spread on which the king is seated and he is 
sprinkled with holy water in which sprouts of barley and durvfi 
grass are mixed up; the king ascends a chariot to the accom¬ 
paniment of mantras, then the four wheels of the chariot are 
touched, the purohita and charioteer are addressed with man¬ 
tras; Anumati, the Earth (as mother), and Heaven (as father) 
are implored to approve of the coronation, the king is made to 
look up towards the Sun and then the king looks on the sub¬ 
jects; the king then undergoes shaving when seated on a chair 
of udumbara wood, then his arms and head are anointed with 
milk blended with clarified butter. 

The Nltimayukha pp. 4-5, R&janitiprak&sa pp. 42-43, 
B&jadharmakaustubha pp. 335-336 quote a passage from the 
Gopatha Brihmana ,0 * on the rites of coronation as follows:— 
We shall expound the rite of the coronation of the king. Haying 
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collected the materials required such as bilva fruit, viz. sixteen 
jars, sixteen bilva fruits, earth from an ant-hill, all kinds of 
husked grains, all liquids, and all kinds of grains (unhusked). 
There should be four jars each of gold, silver, copper and clay. 
Having filled them, keeping their mouths up, with water from a 
deep reservoir of water or a lake to the accompaniment of the 
mantra ‘ namainSma ’ (?) and having put the jars down on the 
surface of the altar, he (the priest) should place one bilva fruit 
apiece in each of the 16 jars and cast (into the jars) the husked 
and unhusked grains and all fluids, adding them (to the water) 
in the golden jars with the mantras called Abhaya (Atharva¬ 
veda 19.15), Aparajita, Ayu&ya (Atharvaveda I. 30) and Svas- 
tyayana ,lt (Atharvaveda I. 21, VII. 85.1 , VD. S6.1 , VH117.1), 
in the silver jars, with the mantras called samsravya (Atharva* 
veda 19.1) and Samsiktlya (Atharvaveda H. 26), in the copper 
jars with the mantras called Bhaisajya (Atharva VII. 45 ‘ jan&d’) 
and Amhomuc and in the earthen jars with Sarhvesa, Sarh- 
vargya and Santatlya mantras and with the Prana hymn 
(Atharvaveda XI. 4). He should then bathe the king with 
(the water of) the jars held by very holy and learned brah- 
manas (srotriyas). He should consecrate the king seated on 
the throne \\ith the mantra ( Atharvaveda IV. 22.1) 'O Indra, 
make this my ksatriya prosper’. (The king) being thus bathed 
should eat the several liquids, should make gifts of a thousand 
cows to the br&hmana priests who assist the chief priest, bestow 
a good village on the chief priest. He (the king) thereby 
acquires great glory, enjoys the earth and always vanquishes 
his foes ’. 


107, For Svastyayana vide II. Dh. II. p. 33 (n). For Ayusya vide 
Kausikasutra 32. 18; for Abhaya, Kausika 16. 8; for Aparajita hymns 
Kaubtkasutra 14. 7 note; for Svastyayana, Kausika 8. 2n; the Santatiya are 
Atharvaveda 1.6. 1,1. 33.1, VII. 68, VII. 69. 1 &c, The Amhomuc verses are 
Atharva IV. 23 29. Vide Nitimayukha p.25 for Aparajita maotras. The tratvtf- 
sn*V (p. 7) quotes from the a long passage in which the mantras to 
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The S&mavidh&na Brfihmana 108 (III. 5) describes a shorter 
rite; “(The priest) should crown the king when the moon is in 
the Pusya or Sravana constellation. Having brought waters 
(separately in separate jars) from famous holy rivers (like the 
Ganges)'°* and from the sea and having mixed in them rice, 
barley, sesame and masa (black beans) grains and curds, honey, 
flowers and gold, he should bathe the king seated on an auspici¬ 
ous throne made of udumbara wood on which is spread tiger-skin 
with the hair outside, from horn-pipes cut off from the horns of 
living cows to the accompaniment of the nthmyn mantra 
’abhrStrvyah’ (you are without an enemy &c., Rg. VIII 21.13, 
Samaveda 399 and 1489). He should bathe the king to the 
accompaniment of the Ekavrsa hymn (instead of Rg. VIII. 21.13) 
whom he desires to be the sole ruler (of the earth) and whose 
circle of kings is desired by bun not to l>e overwhelmed by an 
enemy. On the priest performing the coronation rite the king 
should bestow the best village, a hundred maid servants and a 
thousand cows and (the king) should obedient to him (the 
officiating priest) 

The Baud. Grhyasesasutra (I. 23) contains the procedure of 
coronation, the whole of which is quoted by the Balambhatti on 
the Mittksara on Yaj. I. 309. It is briefly as follows.*—On the 
5 th or 13 th tit hi of the bright half when the moon is in Pusya 
or Sravana or in any other auspicious constellation (mkmtm ), 
two br&hmanas are fed (the day previous). Then a worthy 
purohita is chosen, who mutters certain texts. At sunset the 
purohita makes a lotus-like circle in which are collected the 
materials viz. waters of the ocean and of rivers mixed with rice, 
barley, sesame, mSsas and paflcagarya, and a hhtulramm made 
t>f udumbara, a tiger-skin, and golden jars and horns of cows. 
In the north-east part of the palace, a homa is performed with 
eight thousand ahutix (oblations) of rice &c. to the accompani¬ 
ment of the vydhrtis, the GSyatri and the mantni to Tryambaka 
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(Tai. S. I. 8. 6. 2). The priest first propitiates the goddess 
LaksmI with the hymn 1,0 to Sri and then washes the crown with 
cow’s urine and dung, milk, curds, clarified butter and with 
water mixed with lai&ax to the accompaniment of appropriate 
mantras, and tioB an amulet (//rntinam), and sprinkles the king 
and his conveyance (horse). At sunrise next day (the day of 
coronation) the tiger-skin is spread on the throne, the king sits 
thereon facing the oast, the priest takes the golden jars and 
sprinkles the king with water falling upon him from the cone¬ 
like horns of cows with several mantras (such as those addressed 
to waters, Varuna &c.). After the king is made to take a bath, 
a fee of a thousand mslcas and a hundred < r /f7«*.s is paid to the 
brahmanas. Then the crown is placed on his head and drums 
are lnmten. 

Tho Kausikasutra of the Atharvaveda (in 17.1-10) des¬ 
cries tho abhiseka ( called taghu ) performed on tho Yuvaraja, 
Mandalika, Samanta and Senapati and (in 17.11-34 ) describes 
the mahabhisuka of the king. 

In the Ramayana there are numerous references to corona¬ 
tion. In the Yuddhakanda 131 we have a lengthy description 
of the coronation of Rama. Some of the salient features are : 
Rama was shaved that day, had a bath and put on costly 
clothes. Slta also was suitably dressed and ornamented. Rama 
sat in a chariot and went through the capital, when Bharata 
held the reins, Satrughna held the umbrella, Laksmana the 
white chotcnc ; then Rama rode an elephant; drums were 
l>eaten and conches were blown ; as auspicious signs gold, cows, 
maidens, brahmanas, men with sweetmeats in their hands passed 
in front of Rama; the citizens had raised banners on every house; 
Jamba van, Hanuman and two others brought four jars full 
of sea-water and waters of five hundred rivers were brought 


110. The Visnudhaimouara (II 128. 2-6) states that the hymn to 
Sri is different for each veda; the hymn of 15 verses beginning with 
* Hiranyavamain lurtnlm ' occurring in the parisista to the ftgveda is the 
one for Rgveda, the hymn Of four verses beginning with 'rathe aksesu 
vrsabhasya vaje ’ (Tai. Br. II. 7. 7 ) is the Srisukta for the Yajurveda, the 
verse ’ srayanta iva ' (267, 1319) for Samaveda and ‘iSriyam dhatur mayi 
dehi ’ is the one for Atharvaveda. The Agnipurina (237. 2-17) contains a 
hymn to Sri, which is not vedic but pauranic. Similarly the Rajadharma- 
kaustubha ( pp. 367-370) contains a long pauranic hymn (said to have been 
repeated by Indra) to Sri which is to be recited while the king was to be 
seated on the throne after coronation. It is taken from the Visnuputana 1.9. 
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in jars; the aged Vasia^ha, the family priest, seated R&ma and 
Sitft on a jewelled throne; Vasistha and other Mages sprinkled 
Rftma with the holy and scented waters, then maidens, the 
ministers, soldiers, the guilds of merchants also sprinkled 
R&ma; Vasistha placed an ancient crown on R&ma’s head; 
there was dancing and singing; R&ma gave presents to the 
priests and to his friends and to such helpers as Sugriva, Ahgada, 
Bibhisana and others and Sit& gave a necklace to Hanum&n. 
In the Ayodhyakanda 15 we have a description of preparations 
for the abhiseka of R&ma as yuvar&ja. The Raghuvamsa XVII. 
10 mentions the coronation of Kusa’s son with waters of holy 
rivers (tlrthas ) from golden jars. 

In the Mah&bh&rata also there are several references to and 
descriptions of coronation. Vide Sabh& 33 (where people of all 
castes including sudras were invited at the R&jasuya, vv 41-42 ) 
for the coronation of Yudhis^hira; S&nti 40 (in verses 9-13 
the materials for coronation are described); Adi 44, 85, 101 
(only references). 

The Bambharas (materials required) of coronation are 
stated in the Pratim&n&taka (I. 1) ascribed to Bh&sa and in 
the Paficatantra ID ( after verse 75). 

In the Agnipurana, chap. 218 deals with coronation and 
chap. 219 sets out the mantras. The following are the principal 
items in the ceremony; bath ( with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed), seating on bhadr&sana, proclamation of 
abhaya (security and non-injury to all), releasing some prisoners 
from jail, Aindri S&nti, fast by king, recital of mantras, sancti¬ 
fying the head and other limbs of the king with earth taken 
from the top of a mountain and from other places, sprinkling 
paftcagavya, sprinkling of water from four jars of gold, silver, 
copper and earth by am&tyas of the four varnas, abhi^ekti by a 
Rgvedin with water mixed with honey, by Chandoga with 
water mixed with- kusa grass, by Yajurvedin and Atharvavedin 
br&hmanas touching king’s head and throat with yellow 
pigment, singing and beating of musical instruments, holding 
of chowrie and fan before the king, king’s looking into a 
minor and clarified butter, worship of Visnu and other gods, 
sitting on a tiger-skin below which there are four skins viz. of 
lion, cheeta, oat and bull ; purohita to give madhuparka, to tie 
patta (a fillet or tiara) round the king’s head and to place the 
crown on his head; presentation of ministers by the pnitihSm ; 
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king to give presents to the priests and other brfthmanas; 
going round fire; doing obeisance to elders; touching a bull; 
worshipping a cow with calf; riding a horse; honouring an 
elephant and riding it; procession in the capital; honouring all 
people and taking leave of them. 

There are descriptions of the abhiseka of a yuvarSja ( as of 
Bhlma in S&nti 41), of a great commander (as of Bhlsma in 
Udyogaparya 155.26-33 ), of Drona in Dropaparva 5.39-43, of 
Skanda in Salyaparva 45. 

The Rajanltiprakasa (pp. 49-83), the Rajadharma-kaustubha 
(pp. 318-363 ) and Nitimayukha pp. 1-4 quote from the Visnu¬ 
dharmottara almost the whole of chapters 21-22 of the 2nd 
khanda that deal with the rites and mantras of coronation. It 
appears that the Kaustubha appropriates all the glosses of 
Mitramisra. The Visnudharmottara (II. 19 ) sets out first the 
S&nti (propitiatory) rite in honour of Indra (called the 
Paurandarl or Aindrl S&nti)). It is impossible to give the details 
here, but a few matters may be noticed. The pur&na (in II. 
21) includes all the details from the Vedic texts (such as 
Svastyayana, Ayut-ya, Abhaya and Aparajita hymns) and adds 
other rites also. It mentions the procedure stated above from 
the Agnipur&na and employs Vedic mantras in doing so. In II. 22 
the Visnudharmottara gives purana mantras in 182 verses, in 
which such gods as Brahma, Naksatras (from Krttika to 
BharanI), the planets, 14 Manus, 11 Rudras, Visve-Devas, 
Gandharvas and Apsarases, danavas, dakinls, birds like Garuda, 
n&gas, sages like Veda-Vy&sa, emperors like Prthu, Dilipa, 
Bharata, vedas and vidy&s, rivers &c. are invoked to crown the 
king. 

The R&jadharmakaustubha gives the most elaborate des¬ 
cription of coronation. First a s&nti rite is performed, then on 
the next (2nd ) day, a sacrifice to Is&na ( Rudra); on the 3rd 
day worship of the planets and other deities like waters, the 
earth, Nftr&yana, Indra &c. and the invocation of naksatras; on 
the 4th day a tjdya for naksatras; on the 5th day at night a 
sacrifice to the goddess Nirrti (a clay idol seated on an ass with 
dark vesture); on the sixth day Aindrl S&nti (propitiatory rite 
in honour of Indra); then the rites prescribed in the Visnu¬ 
dharmottara pur&na. 

The Visnudharmottara notes (H 18. 2-4) that on the death 
of the reigning king, there fa no waiting for an auspicious time. 
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The successor should be bathed with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed, proclamation should be issued in his name that 
he has succeeded as king, the purohita and astrologer should show 
him to the people while he occupies a seat other than that 
occupied by the late king ; the king should honour the peoplo, 
proclaim peace and security, set free some prisoners and wait 
for the formal coronation. The R&janltiprak&sa (p. 62) adds 
that on the death of a king his successor should be crowned one 
yeaT thereafter and that when a king abdicates his successor 
may be crowned on any auspicious day without waiting for a 
year. From the fact that the Kalinga king Kh&ravela was 
crowned in his 25th year and the fact that the B&rhaspatya- 
sutra'"(I. 89-90) states that up to the 25th year the prince may 
spend his time in play and education and then in earning wealth, 
Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity * part 1L p. 52 ) concludes that a 
Hindu coronation could not take place before the 25th year. 
This is proving too much. The BSrhaspatya-sutra says not a 
word about the age of coronation. Authorities like the Visnu- 
dharmottara require waiting for a year only after the death of 
the former king. 

The Visnudharmottara"* (17) specifies at groat length 
the qualities of the principal queen ( ttgra-mahisi ), which are 
quoted by the R&janltikaustubha pp. 249-250. The chief queen 
should have the coronation rite performed along with the king 
or she should be separately crowned after the king. Maim 
VII. 77 advises the king to marry a lady of noble family, of the 
same caste, of charming appearance and possessed of good 
qualities. The R&jatarangini (VIH. 82) notes that Jayamati, 
the queen of the good king Uccala of Kashmir (1101-1111 A. D.), 
always occupied half his throne. 

The Nltimayukha and R&jadltarmakaustubha give the most 
detailed description of the AindrI Santi. For want of space it 
has to be passed over. The fl&janltiprak&sa (pp. 68-66) and 
Rajadharmakaustubha (pp,. 340-346) contain in one place a 
summary of the whole ceremony after AindrI &inti commencing 
one day previous to the actual day of coronution. One detail of the 
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rites is interesting, viz. after the learned brahmanan and priests 
sprinkle the king with holy waters from several jar; to the 
accompaniment of mantras aud a Bgvedin brahmana touches 
the kings head and throat with powder of (jorocana with the 
mantra * gandhadvaratn ’ (Tai. A. X. 1.10), principal virtuous 
ladies, whose sons are aiivo, of the four varnac and also of mixed 
castes reciting auspicious songs (except the sudra ladies who 
remain silent) should sprinkle the king with the waters derived 
from the sea and other holy places. 113 There is a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the coronation of Shivaji 1,3a the founder of the Maratlia 
Empire in 1674 A. D. in the chronicle ( ixtkhar ) compiled by 
Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad (cd. by K. N. Sane, pp. 98-104), where 
it is said that a costly throne was prepared, from 108 places waters 
were brought in 108 golden jars (95 tirt/ias are actually named), 
G&g&bhatta and other brahmanas officiated and sprinkled waters 
on the king, large gifts including the sixteen mahadanas were 
made. Eight ministers stood round the throne (whose names 
and offices are set out), the head of the ecclesiastical department 
called Panditrao Ixdng to the right and the prime minister 
( mukliya pradhana ) to the loft, an umbrella ( chatra) set with 
jewels was held over his head, new golden coins were struck and 
a new era was started called ‘Rajyabhiseka* era commencing from 
that year. In a small work called ‘ Shivaraja-rajyabhiseka-kalpa- 
taru ’ ( published in tho quarterly Journal of the Bharata-itihasa- 
sam&odhaka Mandala at Poona, vol. X part I pp. 28-40 ) in 236 
verses it is stated that a Yogin named Niscalapurl, via adept, in 
T&ntrika rites, got a second coronation of Shivaji performed over 
three months after that performed by Gigabliatta, with Tantrika 
mantras on Wednesday the 5th of tho bright half of Asvina sake 
1596, one interesting fact statod being that Sliivaji went through 
a form of marriage with vaidika mantras with his wivos that had 
already been married to him with paurfmic mantras. 

113. wft <rikw<u: 

p. 66. Vide also YnTO&fffotpT p. 346 and p. 12 for similar words. 

113a. For a detailed and graphic description of the coronation of 
King Shivaji in 1674 A. D. vide * Shiva*chatrapatimahirija-caritra' by 
Malh&r Ramrao Chitnis (cd. in 1882) pp. 120-125 (in Marathi). Shivaji’s 
upanayana was performed on the 5th of the bright half of Jyestha ; for seven 
days various rites went on ; Vinayakasanti, Grahasanti, Aindri and Pauran" 
dari are said to have been performed and he wajs actually crowned on the 
13th of the bright half Of Jyestha. In Sambhaji-rije-caritra by the same 
author (edited by Rao Bahadur K. N. Sane, 3rd ed. of 1013) at p. 8 there 
is a description of the coronation of Sambhaji, son of Shivaji. 
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The symbols of royalty viz. the umbrella, the chowries and 
the cane stick are brought in to the king by principal ministers. 
The Visnudharmottara (U. 12) states that the cUnuira for the 
king must be made from the tails of camari deer and must be all 
white with a handle of gold or silver and that the one for a 
councillor or purohita should be yellowish, while the same pur&na 
in 11.13 describes the requisites of a royal umbrella. That the 
umbrella and camaras were inseparable emblems of sovereignty 
is emphasized by KalidSsa in Raghuvamsa HI. 16. Vide the 
Bfhatsamhitft, chap. 71 and 72, for c&mara and umbrella. 

It appears that sometimes a king took another namo on 
coronation which was called abhiqekunQma. Vide Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s ‘Champs’ p. 157 for a list of such names from 
Champs and Dr. Minakshi’s ‘Administrative and social life 
under Pallavas’ p. 39 for the Pallava Rajasiinhu having the 
coronation name Narasimhavarman. Certain kings, when they 
performed Asvamedha, assumed new titles e. g. Kumaragupta I 
seems to have assumed the title of Mahendra, as is clear from 
some of his coins on which his name and title occur. 

The Bfhatsamhita of VarShamihira (chap. 48) lays down 
that the patta (tiara) for the king and others should be made of 
pure gold, that their length should be double of the broadth in 
the middle of it, that there should be five aigrettes in the king*:; 
tiara, three in the queen’s and yuvaraja’s, one in that of.the 
commander-in-chief and none in the one that the king may give 
to a person as a mark of favour. Utpala in his com. on the 
Brhatsamhita says that patta is the same as mukuta , while acc. 
to the Nltimayukha (p. 13) and other works pat (a is tied on 
the forehead and mukuta (crown) is placed on the king's head. 
Vide R&janltiprak&sa (pp. 54-55) and R&jadharmakaustubha 
(p. 324) for further details. The Visnudharmottara ( U. 14 ) 
describes the characteristics of bhadrdsana (the throne) for the 
king; vide also R&janltiprak&ia pp. 51-52. It must bo made 
of gold, silver or copper or a tree from which milky juice 
oozes when cut, it was to be one cubit and half high for a 
safnrat, 1$ cubit for a king and one cubit high for a feudatory 
(s&manta). 

The Visnudharmottara (IL 162) states that on every anni¬ 
versary of the first coronation when the moon la in the same 
naksatra as that on which the first coronation took place the 
king should repeat the rites of coronation. The Brahroapur&pa 
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quoted by the R. D. K. (p. 10 ) also says the same. u!b Vide 
R&janitiprakasa p. 115 and Kaustubha p. 379 also. 

Manu (VII. 217-220 ) warns the king against poisoning 1 The 
king should partake of food that is well examined and prepared 
by servants that are trust-worthy (lit. as if they were his own 
self), that know the proper times (for dining), that cannot be 
won over and over the food spells destroying poison should have 
been muttered. He should mix up in all that he partakes medi 
cines that are antidotes against poison and should always wear 
gems that work against poison. Only women devoted to him 
and well examined and found safe as regards their dress and 
ornaments should be allowed to touch him when fanning or bath¬ 
ing him or applying perfumes to his body. The king should 
take care in this way as regards his vehicles, bed, food, bath, 
applying perfumes and all ornamentation’. Kam. VII. 8 and 
Matsya 219.10 are very similar to Manu VU. 220. Kautilya 
(1. 17) states that the king should first secure his personal 
safety against his sons and wives and then the security of the 
kingdom against near and distant enemies. He first deals with 
safety from his own sons, the princes. The opinions of various 
authors on polity are cited (some of which have been noted 
above) viz. Recret punishment (acc. to Bhiradvaja), keeping 
under guard in one place ( acc. to Visalaksa), keeping the prince 
in a fort under the boundary guard (acc. to the Par&saras), keep¬ 
ing the prince away from his own kingdom in a fort belonging 
to a feudatory (acc. to Pisuna), sending him to his maternal re¬ 
lations (acc. to Kaunapadanta), making the prince addicted to 
sensual pleasures (acc. to Vatavyadhi), proper pre-natal care and 
proper education after birth about dharma and restraint (acc. 
to Kaut.). This symposium shows how the problem of the 
king’s safety against bad princes taxed the ingenuity of all 
ancient writers on Arthasastra and how Kautilya advocated 
the only reasonable course possible. The Matsyapurana, chap. 
220, also relies on training, discipline and gradual transfer of 
responsibility and advises the imprisonment of a bad prince in 
a well-guarded place furnished with comforts suitable to his 
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pOBition ,w . In I. 20 Kautilya gives practical hints against the 
danger of fire and poisons : e. g. he says that poisonous snakes 
will not enter a building provided with Jivanti, Sveta and other 
plants; that cats, peacocks, mongoose and spotted deer when let 
loose eat serpents, that certain birds like parrots, mitiuw, malbar 
bird shriek when they suspect snake poison, the heron loses his 
consciousness in the vicinity of poison; the pheasant (jlvafi- 
jivaka) feels exhausted; the young cuckoo dies; the eyes of 
rttkortt become redder m . Kfim. (VII. 10-13) repeats the wordB of 
Kaut. 1.20 and the Matsya (219.17-22) refers to the effects of 
poison on the same birds and a few r others. The Matsyapurana 
in chap. 219-220 closely follow's Kaut. and Kfim. and appears 
to be based on them (e. g. Matsya 219. 30 latter half is the same 
as Kfim. VJ 1 . 24 first half). Vide Yasastilaka III. pp. 511-512 
for the effocts of poison on birds almost in the same words as 
those of Kaut. and Kfim. Vide Sukra I. 326-328. Kau(. I. 21 , 
Kfim. VII. 15-26, Matsya 219. 9-32 state that part of the food 
for the king should first be cast into fire and offered to birds and 
the effects noted, they dwell at great length on the different tints 
of the flames of fire and of the smoke when different kinds 
of food are cast into fire, they point out the actions and ges¬ 
tures of the poisoner, they prescribe that the cook and the 
doctor giving medicines for mixing in food as antidotes should 
be made to partake of the food and then the king should himself 
partake of it. The king has to be careful in the harem, when 
receiving presents or anything sent by others, when sitting in 
a conveyance or riding a horse or travelling in a boat or when 
attending festivals (Kaut. I. 29-21, Kfim. VII. 28-47). Kaut. 
1.20 and Kfim. (VII. 44 and 50) advise the king not to trust women 
and even the queen and to approach even the queen after she 
has been examined by men 80 years old and women over 50 
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years in the harem and found safe. Kaut. (I 20) and Kftm. 
(VU. 51-54) both name seven kings that met death in their 
queen’s chambers by the stratagems of the queens themselves or 
those that were incited by them; viz. Bhadrasena killed by 
his brother concealed in the chamber of his queen (who was in 
love with the king’s brother), the king of Kariisa killed by his 
own son who had concealed himself under the bed of the queen 
(who was angered by the king’s promise to give the kingdom to 
the son of a rival queen), the king of Kasi killed by his queen 
who tnixod fried rico with poison pretending that it was honey; 
the queen of the king of Sauvira killed him with a jewel in her 
girdle that was smeared with poison; Vairantya was killed by 
his queen with her anklet smeared with poison; Jalutha (or 
Jaruga in Kam.) was killed with a mirror (with a razor-like 
edge) covered with poison; Viduratha was killed by his queen 
who had concealed a weapon in her braided hair. The Harsa- 
earita (VI) of B&na mentions with additional details the cases 
of Bhadrasena king of Kalinga killed by his brother Virasena, 
the king of Karusa (Dadhra by name), Kasiraja (named Maha- 
sena) whose queen Suprabha killed him to socure the kingdom to 
hor son, Jarutha king of Ayodhya, Vairantya named Rantideva, 
Viduratha of the Vrsnis killed by Bindumati, the Sauvira king 
Virasena killed by queen Hamsavatl. In the BrhatsamhitS 
(77. 1-2) two of these, Viduratha and K&sir&ja, are mentioned, 
but the latter is said to have been killed by his estranged queen 
with an anklet smeared with poison. MedhStithi on Maim 
VII. 153 quotes four of these seven. The Nltivfikyamrta (raja- 
raksisamuddesa 35-36, pp. 231-232) sets out six other examples 
of kings killed by their queens. The king has also to beware 
of treachery from ministers and officials. Kaut. (in 1.10) des¬ 
cribes how ancient writers devised methods of ascertaining the 
purity or impurity of ministers by putting before them allure¬ 
ments regarding dharma, wealth, sexual desires and playing on 
their fears and gives it as his own opinion that temptations that 
have direct reference to the king or queen should not be placed 
in the way of the ministers. In the Harsacarita VI, Skanda- 
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gupta, the commander of the elephant arm of Haraa’s army, 
warns the Emperor against putting trust in everybody and 
gives 19 instances of kings that met misfortunes, death or des¬ 
truction through their own carelessness and the stratagems of 
those about them (apart from the seven mentioned above and 
two more who fell victims to the wiles of their queens). Some of 
them are famous and deserve mention here, viz. the king of Vatsa 
(i. e. Udayana) who was imprisoned by the soldiers of Mahftsena 
that jumped out of a faked elephant; Maurya Brhadratha killed 
by his Sen&pati Pusyamitra (called ‘an&rya’ by B4na on account 
of his treachery to his master); Kakavarna Saisun&ri (Saisunfigi ?), 
Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, whose head was cut off by Mitradeva 
while the king fond of dancing was in the midst of actors; 
the Suhga DevabhQti killed by his minister Vasudeva; Candra- 
gupta (of the Gupta dynasty) who dressed as a charming woman 
cut off the king of Sakas; the foolish Maukhari king Ksatra- 
vannan killed by bards. Vide Kamasutra V. 5.30 for two other 
examples of the Abhira king KottarSja and Jayatsena king of 
Kasi. The Nltivakyamrta (Diitasamuddesa) p. 171 states that 
Canakya killed one of the Nandas through a <luta and that two 
other kings met death from presents of poisoned clothes and a 
jewelled box containing snake poison. The Yasastilakacampu 
(III. pp. 431-432) sets out many instances of kings that met with 
death from the wrath or the machinations of their ministers, 
purohita &c. 

From these examples one should not draw the facile and 
sweeping conclusion that in India the life of no king was safe. 
In the vast continent of India there were always numerous king, 
doms at the same time. It is no wonder that in the courre of 
several thousand years and over such vast territories, some 
kings met death by treachery and stratagem. This iB not a 
phenomenon restricted to India. In a small country like 
England we have within two hundred years instances of the 
murder of the boy king Edward V and his brother prince 
Richard, of Lady Jane Grey nominated by Edward VI as his 
successor and the further fact that Cromwell during the last few 
months of his life was afraid of being assassinated. During 
about 150 years from 1789 out of 30 Presidents of the U. 8. A. 
several such as Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley met death at the 
hands of assassins. 

The truth is that in a monarchy the king was the pivot of 
the whole State. As the Matsyapurfina (219.34 ) finely puts it 
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* the king was the root and the subjects were the tree ; in saving 
the king from dangers the whole kingdom was on the road to 
prosperity and therefore all were to make efforts to guard the 
king ’. 

Hereditary monarchy was the norm of government in 
ancient and medieval India. Kautilya expressly states (1. 17 
at end) that the practice to make the eldest son the king is 
honoured except in the case of a calamity. At or about the time 
of Buddha and a few centuries thereafter there were a few 
oligarchies or ( as some scholars prefer to call them ) republics. 
But our Dliarmasastra or Arthasastra authorities contain rather 
very meagre references to them. The Mahabharata in Santi 107 
furnishes the following data about ganarajyas ( government by 
groups): Internal dissensions are the root of the ruin of yarun s; 
it is very difficult to keep lines of policy secret when there are 
many ( when the government is that of many, i. e. an oligarchy 
or a republic ); all members of the gana in their entirety do not 
deserve to hear the line of policy decided upon, but the chief 
porsons among the ganas should meet together and arrange 
among themselves to secure the welfare of the whole gana; if 
disputes that arise among the families (or clans) are connived 
at by the heads of the clan, the ruin of the clan takes place 
which leads on to disseasions among the whole group (gana). 
Danger from internal dissensions must be guarded against (in 
the case of yatfarujya ), external dangers are not serious (in the 
case of ganar&jya). All members of the gana are equal by 
birth and family, but they are not equal in energy, intelligence, 
Ixtdily appearance and wealth. By their enemies ganas are 
broken by means of internal dissensions and bribes; therefore 
the greatest safety of ganas lies in union " 7 . In these words the 
author of the Mah&bh§rata unerringly puts his finger on the 
weak spots of the rule of many viz. secrecy cannot l>e kept, 
there is corruption due to greed and jealousy, which bring about 
their downfall. In another place ( Santi 81) the Mahabh&rata 
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referu to tlio sahgha of the Vr snis, of whom Krsna was the presi¬ 
dent, and the great truth that the ruin of sunghuo i» brought 
about by internal dissensions and corruption and it hits off the 
qualities required in the wise leader of the sahgha to bo four 
viz. sagacity, forbearance, self-control and giving up the acqui¬ 
sitive spirit The words sangha and gaya are employed as 
synonyms in the Mahabh&rata. P&nini (HI. 3.86) states that 
sangha means gana. Putafijali in his Mah&bh&sya ( vol. H. p. 356) 
states that sahgha , samuha and mmuitaya mean the same thing. 
P&nini knows two kinds of sanghas viz. uyudhajinn (who practis¬ 
ed the profession of arms) and those that were not so and 
further he also indicates that in the Vahika country sanghas 
included"* br&bmanas, ksatriyas and others ( vide V. 3.114 ). 
He names the sanghas of Vrkas, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Parsus 
(V. 3.115-117) as ayudhajivin. K&ty5yana by his nartikv 
‘ ksatriy&dekar&j&t sanghapratisedh&rtham * on P&nini IV. 1.168 
shows that sahgha was differentiated from monarchy. Acc. to 
Kautilya (p. 53 above ) the sahgha of the Vrsnis perished when it 
came in conflict with Dvaipayana. In another place Kautilya 
says that (in some cases) the kingdom may be ruled by a 
clan, for the confederacy"* of a clan is invincible, it is free 
from the calamity of a kingless State and therefore exists on the 
earth very long. Kautilya devotes one section (Adhikarana 
XI) to the dealings of the ambitious king with sanghas. There 
he states that securing the sahgha on one’s side is far better 
than securing an army or allies and makes the most interesting 
remarkthat the corporation of the ksatriyas and others in 
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Sakala and in verses 11-30 and 33-38 their condemned practices arc set out, 
and verses 31-34 say that the country of the five rivers is called Aratta and 
Vahika. In Karnaparva 45. 6-13 the interesting fact is mentioned that in 
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the countries of Kaniblioja and Sur&stra practiso mrta (husbandry 
and trade) and the profession of arms, while those of the 
Jdcchivikas, Vrjikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, Kukuras, Kurus 
and Paflcalas live on the title of rajan applied to them (i. e. 
they are not cultivators of the soil and soldiers, but are only 
chiefs or nobles). What Kautilya means by ‘ varta-sastropa- 
jlvinah * appears to be that they were agriculturists ordinarily 
but were ready with their swords to defend their country when 
occasion required. Kautilya then describes in detail without 
any scruples how the conqueror may by various subterfuges 
cause dissensions among the members of the sangha and its 
leader or leaders ( xahtjlia-mukhi/a ). In VJIL 3 Kautilya 
romarks that dissension becomes particularly rife owing to 
gambling among sanghas and noble clans that have the sangha 
constitution and they are destroyed. From about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. the oligarchic States or Republics became 
rare and gradually disappeared. We get further data about 
these ganar&jyas from Buddhist works, Greek sources (like the 
fragments of Megasthenes), coins and inscriptions. Rudradaman 
(in Junagadh Inscription of 150 A. D.) boasts that he had 
uprooted the Yaudlieyas who had become puffed up and 
unbending on account of the title of heroes (vira) that was 
prominently applied to them among all ksatriyas 181 (E. I. 
vol. VIII. at p. 44 ). Samudragupta (in the first half of the 4th 
century A. D.) subjugated the Yaudheyas, Malavas, Arjunayanas 
&c. In Gupta Inscriptions No. 58 p. 251 there is mention 
of a 'luihdrdjii-imihruanajxtii who was made their leader by the 
Yaudhoya-gana. 'Die Brhatsamhita in several places refers to the 
Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas (e. g. 4.25; 5.40, 67, 75; 14.25 
and 28; 16.21; 17.19) and speaks of Yaudheya-nrpa in 9.11. 
Vide Rapson’s 4 Indian coins 4 pp. 11 and 15 and Plate II, nos. 13-15 
and Plate HI, no. 20 for the coins of the Yaudheyas and Arjuna¬ 
yanas. Arriau writes in 4 lndika ' (tr. by MacCrindle IX. p. 208, 
ed. of 1926 ) 4 from Dionysus to Sandrakottos the Indians 
counted 153 kings and a period of 6042 years, but among them 
a republic was thrice established’. MacCrindle’s ‘Invasion 
of India ’ (p. 121) speaks of an aristocratic government on the 
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Hypliasis or Beas. The Greek writers describing the invasion 
of Alexander speak of the democracies of the Oxydrakai 
(Ksudrakas), Malloi (the M 8 lavas), the Siboi (Sibis), Sambastai 
(the Ambasthas) and several others. Vide K. P. Jayaswal’s 
4 Hindu Polity ’ part I chap. VIII ( pp. 63-79) for Hindu Repub¬ 
lics mentioned in Greek writings. Rhys Davids in ‘ Buddhist 
India* pp. 19 ff. summarises the data about Indian republics 
derived from Buddhist works. On p. 22 he gives the names of 
eleven republican clans with their capitals, some of which like 
the S&kyas (of Kapilavastu), the Mallas (of KusinSra and PavS), 
the Videhas (of Mithili) and Licchavis (of Vesali) are well- 
known. Rhys Davids states (p. 19) that the administrative and 
judicial business of the S&kyas was carried on in a mote-hall 
(santhagara) at Kapilavastu, that a single chief was chosen 
(but how and for what period is not know'n) who presided over 
the sessions and (when no sessions were being held) also over 
the State, that he bore the title of raja. lie mentions thut at 
one time Buddha’s cousin Bhaddiya was rQja and that in another 
passage Buddha’s father Suddhodana is styled raja. He further 
points out (p. 26) that the Vajjians had eight confederate clans 
of which the Licchavis and the Videhas were the most impor¬ 
tant. K. P. Jayaswal in ‘Hindu Polity’ part 1 pp. 25-165 
brings together all the data about Hindu oligarchies (or repub¬ 
lics as he calls them) and his work deserves the serious atten¬ 
tion of all those who are interested in the study of ancient 
Indian political institutions, though here and there one cannot 
approve of his interpretations and theorier.. To take only one 
example, he holds that the procedure prescribed by Buddha for 
the deliberations of the saiigha in the Mah&parinibb&na-sutta was 
borrowed from the procedure followed by the republics in thoir 
deliberations and therefore he describes the procedure of the 
Buddhist miujha in great detail ( 4 Hindu Polity,’ part 1 chap. XI 
pp. 103-117). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar also (in ‘Some Aspects of 
Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 121-125) adopts thiB theory. This to 
say the least is a gratuitous assumption. The mere fact that 
Buddha told the prime minister of Ajfttasatru, king of Magadlia, 
who contemplated attacking the Vajjian confederacy, that the 
latter would not decline but prosper as long as they observed 
seven conditions and the fact that those very seven conditions 
were prescribed by the Buddha for the welfare of the sahgha do 
not lead on to the further inference that the procedure followed 
by the monks in the deliberations of the meeting of tbe sahgha 
(whioh is set out in such passages us the Mahtvagga IX. 3,8.B.E. 
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vol. XVII p. 264 ff, Cullavagga IV. 9, S. B. E. vol. XX pp. 24-27) 
was the procedure of the meetings of the oligarchies. The seven 
conditions (both for the welfare of the Vajjians and the Sahgha) 
are set out in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta, chap. I. (S. B. E. 
vol. XI. pp. 3-8) viz. holding full and frequent public assem¬ 
blies, meeting together in concord and carrying out undertakings 
in concord, enacting nothing not already established and abro¬ 
gating nothing that has been already enacted and acting in 
accordance with ancient institutions established in former days, 
honouring and revering and supporting elders and hearkening 
to their words, not detaining women or girls of their clans by 
force or abduction, honouring and supporting Vajjian shrines in 
town or country and not allowing proper offerings and rites 
to fall into desuetude, protecting and supporting the Arahats 
among them. On the most important points in connection 
with a republic or oligarchy we have no information at all, viz. 
who were entitled to vote, what were the qualifications for 
membership of the assembly that governed the State, how 
voting took place, v. hat was the period for which mem¬ 
bers of the assembly were elected, whether the president was 
elected for life or a shorter period or was elected at all, what 
were the powers and procedure of the assembly. Vide Dr. Beni 
Prasad in ‘Hindu Political Theories’ p. 158 for criticisms. 
Rhys, Davids (in 1 Buddhist India ’ p. 41) says that according 
to the Jatakas there were at Vesali (modern Basadh in the 
Muzaffarpur District), the capital of the Licchavis, 7707 raja* 

( or chief::). In the Bhaddasala-jataka ( Fausboll, vol. IV p. 148) 
there Ls a reference to a tank reserved for the bath of the families 
of the ruling chiefs ( rajas ) of the gana in the city of Vesali. 
In the M aha vast a (ed. by Senart vol. I. p. 271) it is stated 
that there were twice eighty-four thousand nobles (rajana.) 
among the Licchavis. This explains what Kautilya means by 
4 r&jasabdopajivinah. These people called 4 rajas ’ were probably 
the scions of the several branches of the Licchavis, who had in 
their hands the government and who were not doing manual 
(or agricultural) work. Vide Government Epigraphic Report for 
1899 p. 23 and Indian Historical Quarterly vol. IV p. 652, where 
it is said that in an inscription from Uttaramallur the extent 
of land and of Vedic learning required in a candidate for elec¬ 
tion are specified as also the method of writing on tickets the 
names of candidates. But such records, even in South India, are 
very few and refer to village sabhSs and there is nothing in 
the works on dharmos&stra or arthas&stra about the methods of 
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election to political assemblies and the qualifications of candi¬ 
dates. Vide Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’a * Some aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity' (1929 ) pp. 101-121 for a concise statement of 
several types of republics in Ancient India. 

Another important question is whether in monarchical states 
there were popular assemblies of elected representatives or, in 
modern language. Parliaments. The words ‘ sabha ’ and ‘ samiti ’ 
require consideration in this connection. In Rg. I. 91.20 Soma is 
raid to confer a son who is sQdtmya, ridatbya and sabheya, from 
which it follows that sabhS is in some respects different from 
‘vidatha’. In Rg. II. 24. 13 a vipra (a priest or composer of 
hynms) is said to be mhheya ‘clever or eminent in a sabhft*. In 
Rg. X.34.6 ‘ sabhi’ ,M appears to mean a gambling hall. In 
V5j. S. XXX. 6 salduimru seems to mean only ‘ sabhSsad ’, a mem¬ 
ber of a judicial tribunal, while in XXX. 18 the sabhflsthanu is 
given up to Askanda in the symbolic Purusamedha. In the Vaj. 
S. XVI. 24 there is an obeisance to sabhds and sabha/mtis (presidents 
of sabh&s). In Atharvaveda VH. 12.1 ‘sablia’ and ‘samiti’ are said 
to be the two daughters of Prajapati, from which it nmy by argued 
that they were very similar but somewhat different. In Atharva¬ 
veda XV. 9. 2 also sabbd and samiti are separately mentioned. In 
Tai. Br. IH. 7.4. the word sabhapala occurs and sabhfi is explained 
as ‘ gambling-hall ’ by Sayapa. In Rg. X. 97. 6 and Vaj. S. XII. 80 it 
is said ‘ that vipra is said to be a doctor (bhisak) in whom medicinal 
herbs come together as nobles (r&janah) in a samiti (meeting or 
battle)’. In Rg. X. 191. 3 the word ‘samiti’ seems to mean no 
more than a meeting or meeting place. In Atharvaveda V.19,15 ,fS 
we have ‘ the assembly (samiti) does not suit him (or is not won 
over by him) who harasses a br&hmana ’. In the Chandogya Up. 
(V. 3.1) Svetaketu is said to have repaired to the assembly (samiti) 
of the Pafic&la country, where the king Prav&hana Jaivali asked 
him five questions which the former could not answer and then he 
approached the next morning the king who was in his satdm. 
Here it seems that both words are applied to the same assembly. 
It is impossible to say how the »M5 or samiti was constituted 
in the Vedic period. All that we cun say is that it was an 
assembly of people to which the king, learned men and others 
went. It is extremely doubtful whether it was an elective body. 
Probably it was an ad hoc assembly of such people os cared to 
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be present. K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part 1 p. 11) 
holds that ‘ samiti * in the vedic age was the national assembly 
of the whole people, that it was the king’s duty to attend it 
( Ond. p. 12 ) and that 1 sabha ’ was the standing and stationary 
lody of selected men working under the authority of the samiti 
( ibid. p. 18) \ This in all conjoctural, as Jayaswal himself 
admits ‘ the sahliu was certainly related to the samiti , but its 
exact relationship is not deducible from the data available ’ 

( ibid. p. 18 ). 

These frantic efforts by such scholars as Jayaswal to prove 
that India had elective assemblies are made to counteract the 
sinister propaganda of many English writers that East is East 
and West is West and that the democratic institutions of the 
West cannot be transplanted with success on the soil of India. 
This is mischievous propaganda. There were no democracies 
even in Europe a few hundred years ago; even in England, 
France and a few other countries democracies have l>een intro¬ 
duced and have thrived within a short time. There is no reason 
why they should not do so in India, if honest efforts are made 
and difficulties are not purposely created by vested interests. 
Korkunov in ‘ General theory of law ’ (tr. by Hastings, 1922, 
New York p. 296 ) says ‘ According to the historical school the 
political organization of England is good for England alone, 
for it corresponds to a natural genius very peculiar....This 
doctrine of the historical school is false, since we have already 
seen that a change produced in the social ideal may bring about 
a change in the whole social development. The influence of 
one people on the life of another is a proof of this. The ideal is 
a force supporting the social life and this ideal may be the 
result not merely of our own special experience, but also of the 
experience of neighbouring peoples ’. 

Two other words require consideration, viz. Paum and 
JaMi/tada, The word ‘paura’ occurs in Eg. V. 74. 4 where it 
has three applications, viz. to the Asvins, to the sage Paura 
( who was an A.trey a) and to the cloud (acc. to Sayana). 
K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’, part II pp. 60-108) devotes 
considerable space to ‘ Paura ’ and ‘ Janapada ’ and one may at 
once admit that he displays great learning, industry and 
ingenuity in his discourse on this subject. He holds that the 
Paura and the J&napada were elective parliamentary bodies or 
what may be called the Hindu Diet and he sums up (on p. 108) 
their functions as follows ‘we had an organism or a twin 
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But the plain meaning in that the mint-master was to mint 
standard silver and gold coins for all people when they brought 
bullion to him to have coius struck. One striking circumstance 
to be considered is that, though in all works on polity a rajyn is 
said to have seven elements, none of them includes a political 
elective assembly (like the paura-j&napada postulated by 
Jayaswal) among them. They only enumerate the country and 
the capital and declare even these as of lesser importance than 
the king and the ministers. Another matter that makes the 
existence of powerful elective political assemblies in monarchies 
most unlikely is the total absence of any reference in works on 
polity to the method of election, the system of voting, the qualifica¬ 
tions of members, the period for which the assembly was elected 
and allied matters. When medieval writers like AparSrka on Yaj. 
II. 1 (p. 600) quote from Brhaspati verses about four kinds of 
sabhS, they refer only to judicial tribunals of various sorts and 
grades (the same verses are quoted as H&rita’s in Rajunlti- 
ratn&kara p. 20 ). Vide n. 368 below. 

If elective popular assemblies did not exist, then it may bo 
asked whether the king was an absolute monarch or a despot or 
whether there were any checks that mitigated or regulated 
the power and doings of monarchs. The answer is that there 
were such checks and limitations. These were of various kinds. 
Exhortations addressed to the king himself exercised a restrain¬ 
ing influence. For example, Kat. (10) says ‘the king who gives 
way to wrath without proper thought would reside in a horrible 
hell for half a Kalpa’. The importance of dharma as an all- 
embracing institution was impressed upon the king by our 
writers co frequently that it must have had its psychological 
effect on every king. The idea that dtmtfa personified as a Deity 
might strike down the bad king himself (Manu VII. 19,27,28, 30. 
Yfij. I. 354-356) would tend to keep even a whimsical king 
within bounds. The views of ancient writers have already been 
cited according to which the king was not to act as he pleas¬ 
ed, but was to regard his high office as a sacred trur.t and waft 
to rule according to the dictates of the sSstras. These views 
created public opinion which must have certulnly influenced the 
king’s acts. The ideal king R&ma is depicted as having 
abandoned his queen Sitft (whom he knew to be pure ) because 
the people could not accept her as pure after her long stay in 
Havana’s prison. Vide R&mSyana VH. 45. Then there were 
the ministers whose advice the king was enjoined to seek. 
Besides there was the purohita and there were learned br&hmanas, 
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who were to propound what dharma was* whose directions he 
was to carry out and who were supposed to have power to ruin 
a bad king (vide Vas. I. 39-41, Gautama XI. 12-14, Manu IX. 320> 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 138-145 for the peculiar sanctity 
attaching to the person of a brahmana and the superior position 
of br&hmanas as a class vis-a-vis the king. There was a deep- 
rooted faith that the rules of the sastras (the Srauta and Smiirta 
dharma) were divinely inspired and were above the king. 
Observance of dharma was the great social and political ideal 
from very ancient times for all including the king. This is 
most emphatically put in the Bj. Up. I. 4. 11-14, where it is 
stated “ even after creating the four varnas He (the Creator) 
did not think that stability had been attained. He then created 
the most excellent Dharma which is the might of the mighty 
(i. e. more powerful than the warrior caste ). There is nothing 
higher than dharma. Even a very weak man hopes to prevail 
over a very strong man on the strength of dharma, just as (he 
prevails over a wrong-doer ) with the help of the king. So what 
is called dharma is really truth. Therefore people say about a 
man who declares the truth that he is declaring dharma and 
about one who declares what dharma is they say that he speaks 
the truth. These two (dharma and truth) are this " (i. e. one). m 
K&mandaka 1. 14 stated that the Yavana king ruled over the 
earth for a long time l>ecause he ruled according to the dictates 
of dharma. In his administration of justice the king was to be 
chocked by the judge and sabhyas, who were fearlessly to render 
advice to the erring king ( as will be shown in the section on 
vyavah&ra). Besides corporations and guilds were powerful and 
had a sort of self-government. Manu (VUI. 336 and Yaj. II. 307) 
went so far as to prescribe a heavy fine which the king was to 
inflict on himself for his illegal exactions and punishments and to 
direct that the king should distribute among brahmanas wealth 
forfeited by gravo sinners ( Manu IX. 243-244 ). Lastly there 
was the final sanction that the s&stras allowed the subjects to 
abandon a worthless king or even to kill a misguided one or 
tyrant, as stated above (vide Manu VII. 27-28, Arthasastra I. 4). IBi 
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Kautilya (VUI. 3) when dealing ,M with the evil results of 
want of discipline in a king states that kings who are hot- 
tempered are known to have fallen victims to popular fury (or 
the fury of ministers). We may Bay that in theory and so far as 
ordinary people were concerned the sovereign’s power was absolute 
and unlimited as Manu IX. 9-12 aptly illustrate and as Brhat- 
Parasara states ‘the king is Brahma, Siva, Visnu, Indra, he is 
the giver, the destroyer, and the enforcer according to the karma 
of his subjects’. But there were (as stated above) very real 
checks and limitations that effectively prevented him from exer¬ 
cising his undoubtedly unlimited powers. These checks, though 
real, cannot be called constitutional in the sense in which that 
word is used in modern times. As said by Narada the subjects 
are dependent while the king is uncontrolled, but he could not 
go against the s&stra ( vide Haradatta on Gaut. XL 2). 

In modern times the activities of a sovereign person are 
three-fold, viz. executive, judicial and legislative. The judicial 
activities of tSeancient Indian king will be dealt with in 
another section on "law and the administration of justice. One 
great difference between ancient and modern societies is that 
the legislative action of the king was extremely limited in 
ancient times, while in modern times people are more and more 
looking to legislation for regulating all manner of things. 
Manu (VII. 13 ) lays down that since the king hus in him the 
glory of all deities, whatever rule as regards desirable matters 
the king establishes and whatever action he declares as un¬ 
desirable among those actions that are harmful, should not be 
transgressed by any one. In his gloss on this verse Medhatithi 
carefully points out what orders the king can issue and on what 
subjects he cannot issue orders. He gives the following inst¬ 
ances of orders of both kinds: * To-day all should observe a festival 
in the‘capital; all should attend a marriage ceremony at the 
house of the minister; animals should not be killed to-day by 
the butchers and birds should not l>e caught; debtors should not 
be harassed by creditors on these days (to be specified); no one 
should associate with such and such a man (an undesirable 
person); no one should allow a certain (undesirable) person 
to enter the house’. Medh&tithi adds that the king is not 
authorised to interfere with the iastric rules governing the 
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varnas and asramas such aB the performance of agnihotra . ,fTa 
This gloss of Modhatitlii occurs word for word in the B&janlti- 
prak&sa (pp. 23-24 ), which gives a more correct text than the 
printed editions of Mandlik and Gharpure. Kautilya (II. 10) 
devotes a chapter to the drawing up of sasanas, particularly 
with reference to their linguistic elegance and diplomatic 
etiquette. The Sukranltisara (1.312-313) prescribes that the king’s 
edicts ( slisana ) should be proclaimed to the subjects by beat of 
drum, that his edicts should be written and displayed where four 
roads meet, and that the king should declare that breaches of the 
orders would entail heavy Cues. In I. 292-311 Sukra gives 
instances of such orders, the most important of which are: 
Watclimon should take rounds in the several streets every one 
hour and a half at night in order to prevent thieves and 
paramours moving aixjut; people should not employ abuse or 
beating toward!! their slave, servant, wife, son or pupil; no one 
should practise deceit in respect of measures, weights, coins, 
resins, metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, flour; no document 
should be got by force ; no bribes should be taken nor should 
any bril>es be given to persons engaged in doing the king’s 
work; no one Bliould offer shelter to bad characters, thieves, 
paramours, those who hate the king, the enemy; parents, 
persons worthy of honour, learned men, men of good character 
should rot bo disrespected or ridiculed; no dissensions should 
l>e sown between husband and wife, master and servant, between 
brothers, between toacher and pupil, between father and son; 
no interference or obstruction should be caused to wells, parks, 
boundaries, dlutrimsalus , temples, roads or to those who are 
deficient in a limb; without the king’s permission no one 
should engage in gambling, selling liquor, hunting, bearing 
arms, sale or purchase of cattlo or elephants or horses or camels 
or sho-buffaloes or slaves or immoveable property or silver, gold, 
gems, intoxicants, poisons, drugs, the profession of medicine or 
should pass a sale deed, deed of gift or give a decision about a 
debt; no one should falsely accuse another of the great sins, 
nor take treasure trove, nor frame new rules for clubs or con¬ 
vivial gatherings ( samaja) nor should publish slander against a 
caste, nor Bhould appropriate property which is without an 
owner or has been loet, nor divulge the ( king's) lines of policy, 
nor babble about the vices of the king; the people should not 
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even think of forsaking their dharina, speaking untruth, commit¬ 
ting adultery with another’s wife, giving false evidenoe or 
fabricating documents, accepting gifts secretly, committing 
thefts and engaging in other desperate acts, engaging in sedi¬ 
tion ; public servants should not exact more than the tax already 
settled ; only such weights and measures are to be used as bear 
the royal stamp; all subjects should strive to possess good 
qualities; desperadoes should be arrested and handed over to 
the king; bulls let loose (in memory of the dead) should be 
kept well controlled and fed by those who let them loose. 
Medhatithi on Manu VUI. 399 states that a king may prohibit 
the export of foodstuffs from the kingdom in a famine. The 
several edicts of Aioka show that his orders were framed on the 
same lines that are contained centuries later on in the Sukra- 
nTtis&ra. Most of his proclamations insist on moral virtues 
such as truthfulness, obedience and reverence to parents, elders 
and preceptors, honouring brthmanas and sramanas, kindness 
to animals, tolerance of other faithB. Proclamations that 
may be called positive laws are very few, such as his order 
in Pillar Edict IV to give three days’ respite to criminals 
condemned to death {C. 1.1, vol. I p. 125 ) or his regulations 
restricting the killing of animals contained in the 5th Pillar 
Edict (C. I. I. vol. I p. 138) or in the First Rock Edict at 
Girnar (p. 7 ) ‘no living being must be killed or sacrificed 
and no festival meeting must be held ’. In the reign of Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir the killing of living beings was prohibited 
for ten years { vide R&jat&ranginl V. 64 ). Law-making in the 
modern sense is almost entirely lacking in the smrtis. Gaut. 
XI. 19-25 show'** that the king was to find the law required 
for the decision of causes from the following, vis. (1) the Vet* i, 
Dharmasastras, the Angas (lores auxiliary to the Veda such as 
grammar, exegesis, metrics etc.), Upavedas, Pur&nas; (2) customs 
of countries, castes and families that were not opposed to the 
Veda; (3) the usages of husbandmen, traders, herdsmen, money¬ 
lenders and artkans;(4)ratiociimtion;(5)the opinions'* 0 delivered 
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by the assembly (pariaad) of men deeply learned in the three 
Vedas. The authoritativeness of customs, usages and convert 
tions and their relation to s&stra will be discussed later on. 
In the decision of causes there were four deciding factors, 
dharma, vyavah&ra, caritra and r&jas&sana, which will also be 
dealt with later. So royal edicts or orders first came to be made 
in the administration of justice and probably served as laws or 
precedents in later times. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 968-070 for the 
role of parisads in religious matters. Y&j. 1.9 and Sankha speak of 
parqat or assembly of learned men as final authorities on dharma. 

The executive functions of the king required a large number 
of ministers and officers. This topic will be dealt with immedia¬ 
tely below. 

There is another way of looking at the king’s functions viz. 
they were religious and secular. The first required him to do 
certain acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and 
removing dangers therefrom with the help of the purohita and 
sacrificial priests (vide Gaut. XI. 15-17, Yaj. L 308) and he had 
to guard dharma. His secular functions included those that 
led to prosperity, that helped the people in famine and similar 
calamities, dealing even-handed justice, guarding person and 
property from thieves and trespassers and against invasion. 

The Mah&bh&rata records the tradition that many kings of 
former times abdicated the throne in favour of their sons and 
resorted to the forest as hermits. Vanaparva 202.8 mentions 
Brhada£va who crowned his son Kuval&sva. Vide also V&yu 
88.32, Dhrtar&stra says to Yudhisthira that in their family it 
was customary for kings to transfer the sovereignty to their 
sons and resort to a forest towards the close of their lives 
( Asramav&si 3.38). Vy&sa says that that was the practice of all 
rHjar^is (Asramav&si 4.5) and the AsramavSsiparva (20) mentions 
the names of several such kings. Vide also S&nti 21.15. In 
Ayodhya 23.27, 94.19 this practice is referred to. 18 * In the 
Raghuvam^a (I. 8, XVDQL 7,9, 26) Kilidfea says that in the 
family of Raghu kings in their old age became munis ( hermits) 
and in chap. Vill 11-23 he draws a fine contrast; between the 
lives of Aja and his father Raghu (who had become a yati). 
There are Jain traditions of some antiquity that connect the 
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great Jain sage Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakevalin, with Candra- 
gupta Maurya, who is said to have abdicated in favour of his 
son and to have gone to Sravana Belgola. Vide Indian Antiquary, 
vol. 21 pp. 156 ff where Fleet criticizes this tradition and rejects 
it. In the Divyavadana (XXIX p. 431, ed. by Cowell and Neil) 
it is stated that Asoka died destitute of power 1,0 and possessions 
and Fleet (in J. R, A. S. for 1913 pp. 656-658) says that there 
is in this probably a reminiscence of abdication by Asoka. King 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela dynasty in Gujerat abdicated in 
favour of his son Vlradhavala (1233-38 A. D.). Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. I part 1 pp. 198, 200, 206. 

Kautilya (VIII. 2) speaks of a novel rule called ‘dvai- 
rSjya’ 1,1 (sovereignty of two) and distinguishes it from 
* vairajya ’. The Mss. differ in thoir readings, but the reading 
given in the footnote by Dr. Sham Sastri seems preferable. 
Kaut. remarks “ As between dvairajya and vairajya (foreign 
rule) the former perishes on account of mutual hatred and 
rivalry; but the latter according to the ucaryas is enjoyed by 
foreigners as it is, when it pays attention to winning over the 
subjects; ‘No’ says Kautilya ‘dvairajya’ (generally) exists 
between father and son or between two brothers, their welfare 
is the same and therefore by reason of the influence of nimtyw s 
(over the two rulers) it can last, but vairajya comes into 
existence by being seized from another king who is living and 
therefore the (foreign ruler) thinking ‘this country is not mine’ 
impoverishes it and carries off its wealth or treats it as a chattel 
(for sale) or when he finds that the country is disaffected 
towards him abandons it and goes away ”. This remarkable 
passage contains the mentality of foreign rulers in a nutshell. 
Manu IV. 160 in a lucid and laconic manner states how in¬ 
dividual and national happiness lies in freedom. Kalidasa in his 
M&lavik&gnimitra(Act V) appears to refer to the conception 
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of dvairijya when he makes Agnimitra say that the latter 
desires to establish a dvairajya for the brothers Yajfiasena and 
M&dhavasena on the north and south banks of the river Varada, 
who would both remain under the command of the king (Agni- 
raitra). In the Mahabharata a similar rule of two brothers, 
Vinda and Anuvinda in Avanti, appears to be referred to (vide 
Udyogaparva 166, cr. ed. chap. 163). MacCrindle in ‘Invasion 
of India by Alexander ’ p. 296 quotes Diodorus to the effect that 
Alexander sailing up the river came to Taula (Patala?) a city 
of great note with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan, for in this community the command in 
war was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority. Vide Jayaswal's ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 96-97 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Ancient Indian Polity ’ p. 99-100 
for some further details on dvairajya from Buddhist and 
other sources. 



CHAPTER IV 


MINISTERS 

AyrnUya —The second of the seven elements of rajya is the 
am&tya, which word may be translated as ‘ minister.’ There are 
three words that are interchangeable though sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished, viz. amdtya , sadva and mantrin, the first being the 
oldest of the three. A Karika on Pin ini (IV. 2. 104) teaches 
the formation of the word with the affix tyap (tya) from amU 
meaning ‘near or with’ (vide Mahibhisya, vol. H p. 292). In 
Rg. IV. I 1* there is the germ of this word * O Agni! Go like 
a king riding an elephant, accompanied by his ministers ’• 
Yiska (in Nirukta VI. 12 ) explains ’ amav&n ' as ‘ amatya v&n,’ 
though two more explanations of the word are offered by him. 
rhe word amatya itself occurs in Rg. VH. 15. 3, but there it is 
an adjective and means ‘ our own ’ or ‘ abiding in our house ’• 
In some of the sutras like the Baudhiyanapitr-medhasutra 
(L 4.13, 1.12. 7 ) the word amatya is used in the sense of ‘ near 
male relations in the house ’. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 588 n. 1375. 
The word ‘ amatya ’ occurs in the sense of minister in Ap. Dh. 
S. H 10. 25. 10 ‘ The king should not live better or more 
luxuriously than his gurus ( elders) and his ministers ( gurun- 
amatyansca natijlvet) ’. The word * saciva ’ occurs in the Ait. 
Br. ( XTT- 9) where it is said that Indra considered the Maruts 
as his ‘ sacivas ’ (helpers or comrades). The necessity of amalyns 
or sacivas is stated in graphic language by several writers. 
Kautilya (I. 7 last verse) Bays * kingship is possible only with 
(the aid of ) assistants, a single wheel cannot work (a chariot) ; 
therefore the king should appoint ministers and listen to their 
opinions ’. Manu (VTt. 55 ■= Sukra II. 1) says ‘ it is difficult 
for a person single-handed to accomplish even an easy task; 
how can government particularly, which has great good as its 
aim, be accomplished without helpers ’ ? The Matoya-pur&na 
( 215. 2) prescribes ‘ the king, while his head is still wet with 
the waters of coronation, if he wants to supervise his State, 
should choose his helpers, as in the latter the kingdom secures 
stability ’. Matsya 215. 3 is the same as Manu VII, 55. Vide 
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Visnudharmottara II 24. 2-3 which are the same as Matsya 
215. 2-3; also S&nti 106. 11 and R&janltiprakisa p. 174. From 
Arthas&stra I. 7 and 8 , Manu VH 54 and 60, Kam. IV. 25, 27, 
XQI. 24 and 64 it appears that they use the words saciva 
and amatya as synonyms. Rudradaman in his Junagadh 
Inscription 134 (E. I. vol. VIII. p. 36 at p. 44) states that his 
great enterprise to repair the Sudarsana lake was disapproved of 
by his advisory (mati-saciva) and executive councillors (karma- 
saciva) who were all endowed with the qualities required in 
am&tyas and yet who were averse to the project and had no 
enthusiasm for it, since the breach to be repaired was very great. 
Here sacivas are divided into two sorts, those who give advice 
and those who execute the business decided upon and the word 
saciva seems to be a synonym of amatya. Araara m states that 
the am&tya who is a dhisaciva (i. e. madsaava) is called a 
mantrin, while amatyas other than the mantrin are called 
karmasacivas. These distinctions are often not observed. 
Sumantra is called amatya in Ramayana I. 7. 3 and the best of 
mantrins in L 8 . 4. In Ayodhya 112.17 amatya and mantrin 
seem to be distinguished. From Kaut I. 8 (last verse) ‘ Having 
divided the spheres of their powers and having taken into 
consideration the time and place and the work they have to do, 
all these persons should be appointed as ministers ( amatyas), 
but not as mantrins,' it follows that mantrins were regarded by 
Kautilya as of a higher grade than amatyas in general. The 
R. N. P. p. 178 says that the amatyas are also styled mantrins. 
Kautilya states ( 1 . 10 ) how amatyas are to be tested by upadlias 
i. e. by means of tempting them as regards each of dharmn, 
artha, kama , and blniya (fear) and to be employed if found honest 
after any one of the four tests, while want rim were to be appoint¬ 
ed only if their integrity and loyalty were proved by all the 
tests combined. UpadM ,,€ is defined by the Nltivaky&mrta 
p. Ill as ‘testing the mind of a person as regards dharma, 
artha, k&iua and bhaya by various devices’ ( employed by secret 
agents). Kat. (4-5 ) quoted by R. N. P. p. 136 Btates that the 
minds of kings always go astray on the (slightest) cause by 
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reason of the faot that they possess great valour, knowledge, 
wealth and particularly the fact that they possess absolute power; 
therefore brahmanas should always enlighten the mind of the 
king as to the duties of a king. 

About the number of members in the council of ministers 
there has been a great divergence of views from anoient times. 
Kaut. 115 and K&m. XI. 67-68 state that according to the 
M&nava sohool the council ( paiiqad ) of ministers should be 
constituted of twelve amatyas, acc. to the Barhaspatyas of 16, 
acc. to the Ausanasas of 20, but Kautilya’s own opinion was 
that the number is determined by the power or exigencies of 
the State (yathusamarthyam ). The B&lak&nda ( 7. 2-3 ) states 
that Dasaratha had eight honest and devoted amatyas (who 
are then named). Manu VII. 54 and M&nasoll&sa (Q. 2. 
verse 57) require that the king should select seven or eight 
ministers who should be hereditary, versed in the sdstras, brave, 
born of high family and well-tested. This advice was followed 
by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, who had a council 
of eight ministers ( Pmdtidms). Vide Ranade’s ‘Rise of the 
Maratha Power ’ pp. 125-126 where he describes the functions 
of the eight ministers called * Mukhya-pradhana' (Prime 
minister) ’, Pant Am&tya ( Finance minister), Pant Sachiva 
(General Accountant and Auditor), Senapati (Commander-in- 
chief ), Mantri (in charge of king's private affairs), Sumanta 
(Foreign Secretary ), Panditrao (in charge of the Ecclesiastical 
Department), Nyayadhlsha (Chief Justice). This list was 
probably taken by Shivaji’s advisers from the Sukranltis&ra 
II. 71-72 where almost the same eight are said to be the 
ministers according to some. Vide also Grant Duff’s History 
of the Marathas, vol. L p. 193, and Rao Bahadur Wad’s selec¬ 
tions of sanads and letters (in Marathi) published by Messrs. 
Mawajee and Parasnis in 1913, where the names of the eight 
ministers of Shivaji are stated and their duties are described 
(p. 123). In the Sfintiparva (85. 7-9 ) it is declared that the 
king should have 37 sacivas, of whom 4 should be learned 
and bold brahmanas, 8 valiant ksatriyas, 21 prosperous 
vaisyas, 3 sudras and one stUa versed in the Pur&pas, but 
verse 11 adds that the king should discuss and settle lines of 
policy in the midst of eight mantrins and S&nti 83. 47 says that 
mantrins should not be less than three. In the R&m&yana 
(IX 100. 71 ) R&ma whom Bharata came to meet in the former’s 
exile asks him whether he held consultation with three or four 
mantrins and ( in verse 18 * Sabh&parva 5, 30) R&ma hopes 
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that Bharata did not settle his policies by himself alone or in 
consultation with too many ministers. Kautilya also (L15) lays 
down that the king should hold consultation with three or four 
mantring. The Nltivakyamrta ( mantrisamuddesa pp. 127-128) 
holds that they should be three, five or seven, that unanimity 
is difficult to secure in a group of persoas of different characters 
and that when there are many ministers they are jealous and 
try to carry out their own ideas. These passages show that 
firstly there was to be a small cabinet of three or four ministers, 
secondly there was to be a council ( parisad ) of ministers who 
might be eight or more in number according to requirements 
and thirdly there was a large number of amatyas or sacivas 
(high functionaries concerned with various departments). The 
council is mentioned in the 3rd and 6th Rock Edicts of Asoka 
(Corpus 1. L vol. I. p. 4 ‘ parisa pi yute ajnapayisati ’) in the words 
‘the council will order the officers called Yuktas’. The qualifica¬ 
tions of ministers ( amatyas ) are laid down in several places 
e. g. in Kautilya 1. 9, Manu VII. 54, Yaj. 1. 312, Kam. IV. 25-30 
(of w'hich verses 28-30 are almost the same as the words of 
Kautilya), Sfinti 118. 2-3 (14 qualities of mantrins are men¬ 
tioned ), Sfinti 80 25-28, Balakanda 7. 7-14, Ayodhyakanda 100. 
15, Medhatithi on Manu VII. 54, Agnipurana 239.11-15 ( = Kam. 
IV. 25 and 28-31), Manasollasa II. 2, verses 52-59, Nltivaky- 
&mrta p. 108, Rajanitiratn&kara pp. 13-14 ( quoting N&rada and 
H&rlta), Rsjanltiprakasa pp 174-178, Rajadhurmakaustubha 
pp. 251-254, Budhabhusana pp. 32, 57-58. Only the qualities 
required by Kautilya in amatya are set out here : He must be 
a native of the country, born of high family, influential, well- 
trained in arts, far-sighted, wise, of good memory, vigilant, 
eloquent, bold, intelligent, endowed with enthusiasm and dignity, 
capable of endurance, pure (in mind and actions), well-disposed, 
firmly devoted (to the king), endowed with character, strength, 
health, spiritedness, free from arrogance and fickleness, affec¬ 
tionate, who would not have recourse to hatred (even when 
offended by the king). Kautilya states that am&tyas are of 
three kinds, the best, middling and inferior, of which the first 
must be endowed in full with the qualities set out by him and 
the other two are deficient by one quarter and a half respectively. 
In &nti 83. 35-40 the faults that disqualify a person for being a 
mantrin are stated and verses 41-46 set out the qualifications 
for a mantrin, one of which deserves special notice, vis. 
(verse 46) he should have secured the confidence of the pauras 
and j&napadas. Many works prescribe that the ministers were 
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to be hereditary if the son was capable like his father, e. g. 
Manu VII. 54, Y&j. I 312, R&m&yana U. 100. 26 ( = Sabh&parva 
5. 43), Agni. 220.16-17, Sukra II. 114. The Matsya 215. 83-84 
and Agnipur&na (220.16-17 ) add the very sensible remark that 
such hereditary ministers should not be allowed to dispose of 
the cases of their ddyOdas (agnates). The Visnudharmottara 
(II. 24. 55-56 ) contains the same rule. This hereditary character 
is borne out by many inscriptions. For example, in the Allahabad 
stone pillar ins. of Samudragupta, Harisena is himself a Maha- 
danda-nayaka whose father Dhruvabhuti was also a Mahadanda- 
nayaka (Gupta Inscriptions pp. 10,15) and in the Udayagiri 
cave Inscription of Candragupta II (ibid p. 34) Vlrasena is 
described as ' anvayapraptas&civya ’ ( who hereditarily obtained 
the post of saciiKi ). The E. N. P. (p. 176) after quoting the Matsya- 
purana expressly states that the hereditary principle was to be 
given up, if the son or grandson of a former minister had not 
the requisite qualifications, but that such a descendant was 
to be employed only in such state work as was suited to 
his 1,7 attainments. The mantrins should, according to most 
authorities, be chosen from among brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaisyas, but not from sudras, even if the latter be endowed with 
qualities (vide Sukra 1L 426-427, Nltivakyamrta p. 108). m “ 
The consultation with the council of ministers was to be in 
secret. Kautilya (1.15 ) says ‘ All administrative undertakings 
must be preceded by consultation with ministers. The place for 
consultation should be so secluded that the conversation going 
on inside will not be heard outside and that even birds cannot 
see it, for it is narrated that secret consultations were divulged 
by parrots, mainas, dogs and other lower animals \ '** The 
Harsacarita VI states that Nagasena of the N&ga dynasty met 
destruction in Padmavatl because his secret policy was divulged 
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by a maina , Srutavarman lost his kingdom in Sravasti as his 
secret was disclosed by a parrot, and king Suvarnacuda met 
his death in Mrttikavati by babbling in a dream about his 
policy. Vide also Manu VH 147-150, Yaj. I. 344, Kara. XL 53, 
65-66, Agnipurana 225. 19, Manasollasa II. 9, verses 700-705 
p. 92. Kaut. (I 15 ) has a verse 4 no outsider should know the 
king’s secret policy which he desires to carry out. Only those 
who are to carry it out should know it only when it is begun 
or accomplished \ Vide for a similar rule Manu VII. 105 
( =S&nti. 140. 24 which is also the last but one verse in Kaut. 
I. 15 ). 130 The king presided in the council, but if he was not 
present the chief minister presided ( Manu VII. 141 ). In the 
Malavikagnimitra ( V ) the king’s decision to make a drairajya 
is conveyed to the council of ministers and then the amatya 
( who here means the chief minister or President of the council) 
informs the king that the council agreed with the king, where¬ 
upon the king asks the council to depute the commander-in- 
chief Virasena to carry out the proposal. Kaut. further says 
(I. 15 ) that all business was to be transacted in the presence of 
the ministers ; but if any one was absent his opinion was to be 
elicited by despatching a letter. In matters of emergency ( or 
great danger ) the king is to call his cabinet ministers and the 
council of ministers and what the majority decide or what 
would lead to success is to be carried out by the king. Sukra 
1.365 also refers to the view of the majority. It is the duty of the 
ministers, according to Kam. IV. 41-49, to prevent a king from 
pursuing an evil course, it is the duty of the king to listen 
to the advice of his ministers and such ministers are not 
merely his friends but are really his gurus. 140 Sukra (3X 82-83) 
asks ‘ How can the kingdom be brought to prosperity by those 
ministers whom the king is not afraid to offend ? They are no 
better than ladies who are to be decked with ornaments and 
fine clothes. What is the use of those ministers, whose advice 
does not tend to the advancement of the kingdom, the people, 
the army, the treasury, good government and to the destruction 
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of enemies? The ministers, however, must have found it 
difficult to please the king and also to placate the subjects. A 
well-known subbSsita states that one who looks to the benefit 
of the king comes to be hated by the people and he who looks 
to the good of the people (only) is abandoned by the king; when 
there is this great conflict it is rare to find a person who can 
secure the aims of both the king and the people. 110 " Manu (VIL 
56-59) prescribes the matters in which consultations ere to be 
held with ministers and the procedure thereof, viz. peace and 
war, xttuina (i. e. army, treasury, capital and the country), 
sources of revenue, protection (of himself and of the country), 
the proper bestowal of the wealth obtained; the king is to 
ascertain the opinions of ministers separately and then jointly 
and then do what is beneficial; he is then to hold consultation 
on the most important affairs relating to the six means of policy 
with a wise brahmana who is the most distinguished of all 
ministers and always to rely upon him, to settle all lines of 
policy finally on his advice and then to act. Yaj. I. 312 also 
requires the king to consult his mantiins, then a br&hmana 
(purohita ) and thereafter to decide himself the course of action. 
The principal matters which mantrins have to concentrate them¬ 
selves upon, acc. to K&m. XIII. 23-24 (asAgnipur&na 241. 16-18), 
are: mantra , securing the fruit of the line of policy adopted 
( such as conquering a country and protecting it), the carrying 
out of the business ( of the State), predicting the good or evil 
effects (of an action taken ), revenue and expenditure, govern¬ 
ment (i. e. punishing those w'ho deserve punishment), subduing 
enemies, measures against calamities like famine, guarding the 
king and the kingdom. 111 The NltivSky&mrta (p. 185 ) concisely 
puts the same by saying that amStyas have to concern them¬ 
selves with revenue, expenditure, guarding the ruler (i. e. his 
body, his dharma, wife and children), looking after the army 
in all its arms. 

Yaj. I. 343 says * since the State depends upon mantra (L e. 
lines of policy arrived at after consultation with ministers), the 
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king should keep his lines of policy secret in such a way that 
people should not know them till the results of his undertakings 
manifest themselves \ Kautilya (X. 6 last verse) emphasizes 
the importance of mantra in ‘ an arrow discharged by an 
archer may kill one man or none at all, but a ( well-considered ) 
scheme put into operation by a wise man may destroy even 
those who are only conceived ,4? Both Sabhaparva 5. 27 and 
Ayodhyi 100. 16 have the same verse, viz. mantra is the root of 
victory.'** Kautilya and the Nitivakyaniftap. 114 say that mantra 
accomplishes the following, viz. the apprehension of what is not 
or cannot be seen, imparting the strength of definite conclusion 
to what is apprehended, removal of doubt when two courses or 
opinions are possible, inference of an entire matter when only a 
part is seen. '** In most works such as Kaut. 1 . 15, Kam. XI. 56, 
Agnipuranu 241. 4, Pancatantra 1. p. 85, Manasollasa (II. i) 
verse 697 ff, p. 92 ) it is said that mantra has five elements which 
have to be considered (it is jxrilcainra ), viz. mean ; of carrying 
out actions (or works), plenty of men and materials, proper 
allotment of time and place, remedies against pitfalls, the 
( happiness of the kingdom or people ) that will result from the 
accomplishment of the course decided upon. 145 

The high functionaries and office-holders have been different 
at different times. In the Vedic age, in the performance of the 
Rftjasuya, there are certain offerings (generally twelve in 
number) which are called ‘ ratninani havJmsi . Their order 
and names differ in different texts, though most are the same 
in ail. Besides the king (the sacrificer), the eleven 4 ratnas ’ 

(jewels) or 4 ratnins ’ are ( according to the Sat. Br. V. 3. 2 ). 
the commander-in-chief, the purotuta, the crow ned queen, suta 
i/rctmani, ksuttr (chamberlain), xi nyrahitr (treasurer or charioteer?), 

142. ipfe f*vnr ft 5 r «ni%5: fimf nt^nu i g fort 

•ttnwft » •nfartV X. 6 fast verse, quoted m esifaiMth HI. p. 386. 

143. wwft ftu v qrc fit tryt vrvfrr tm» sonsvr 100. 16. faratiTO- 
gw) ft xtjrt mft wit • stmt 5.27. 

144. wgrotirw y ptg u gnwf ftmwgnfrmnuhwq wpfifdghfftvs* 

I, 13 and sftftft . p. 114, which reads TUPWt fwvt pffssatv fwnnwf- 

145. tgsfaiHW ufrrrft, tnwraftunu* ftfbnwnftww:, 

«i#%%ftft fwtff ror: i aufrim i. is; urmiuwihwi ftmnf fcr- 
STJWft: l forita wOfsnt mmt <mtf »0n**gW XI. 56. It will be noticed 
that Kim. omits «rtf%%t and makes up the five by counting Risotto 
sod f nwftnw separately. 
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nk^avSpa (superintendent of gambling or of the records ?), 
bh&gadugha ( collector of taxes), govikartana ( ? hunter), duta 
(courier), parivrkti ( discarded queen). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
p. 1215 n and 1216. In Tai. Br. (I. 7. 3) they are the same as 
above exoept that govikartana is omitted and the queen called 
‘ v&vStfi ’ is added. These are described in the Tai. Br. I. 7. 3 as 
the bestowers of the kingdom (ete vai r&strasya pradatarah). 
Vide also Tai. S. I 8. 9 1-2. It is clear from Sat. Br. V. 3. 2. 2 
and 4 that some of these jewels like the commander-in-chief 
and the huntsman were of low caste or of the sudra caste. 
Later on certain functionaries began to be called tirthus, their 
number being 18; vide Sabh&parva 5. 38 ( =Ayodhyft 100. 36 ) 
and Sfinti 69. 52 for a reference to the 18 tlrthas. '** Kautilya 
(I. 12) Bpeaks of the 18 tlrthas and enumerates them. 147 In the 
Raghuvamsa 17.68 Kalidasa employs the word tlrtha in this sense. 
According to the NltivakySmrta (p. 29 ) persons who are helpers 
in dharma and state business are called tlrtha. In the Edicts 
of Asoka the high officers were called mahfimfitras (in Rock 
Edict XII there are dharma-mahamStras) and other officers were 
yuktas, rajukas and pradesikas (in Rock Edict III) of whom 
the first at least were subordinate to the council of ministers. 
Later writers like Govindaraja on Ayodhya 100. 36, the com. 


146. tafifr g tfwfrs pra f i sTvn^ 

wnr&i ii anitar ioo. 36»*nnv4 5. 38“rfrfihwnitr«T i- 52, 

vurofflif i... 

qw y ffrfr y awft yw3*yn^ i yynftfr y ftvt y » *o5- 

frm I. 12. qWrffsi is lit. doorkeeper i. e. Lord Mayor of the palace; ypri* 
f?|y is Lord Chamberlain (the same a sorrow or ysWTCTy in Aivamedhika- 

t 

parva 22. 20 and Salya 29. 72 and 94 and the f S in umg f i m * in the 12th Rock 
Edict at Girnar or Mansehra in Corpus 1.1. p. 80; and the ttVIftgTnnrir in 
*WfgWH 215. 42). mmg is probably Chief Magistrate, mnt^ is the minister 
or the Chief Commissioner of Revenue, ftftqrrg is the minister in charge 
of the Treasury, 3 %if functions are not known, vrftng is probably girtfiergr* 
flwwtrffa is the Chief Justice whose court was in the capital, 
was superintendent of all mines and State manufactories, was officer in 

charge of all branches of the army, ffam ( » VFWm ) officer in charge of 
all forts, sptraiH officer in charge of all frontiers, stn^Nf superintendent of 
forests and forest tribes. It is possible to regard as one word 

meaning the chief of pradefjrs (they were many, acc. to # Kau)ilya V. 2) and 
to take Paura as equal to the Nigaraka I. e, capital Superintendent (vide 
Arthafistra II. 36) and Vyivabirika a* Chief Justice, fot iftft gri Kl see 
tom 2. 7. (cr. ed.). 
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on the Yftsastllaka I. p. 91 differ as to the names of these 18. l4# 
The R&jatarahgini I. 120 informs us that in former times there 
were only seven departments ( karmasthanas ), that later on they 
became 18 and that five more were added to these eighteen 
(IV. 142-143 and 512 ) viz. mahapratlhfira, mahasandhivigraha, 
mahfisvasala, mahabhandagara, mahasadhanabhaga (and so the 
Heads were called ‘ adhigata-pancamahasabda * i. e. to whom 
five titles with 4 maha ’ in them were given). 149 The Agni- 
purana 220 mentions several high functionaries like the 
sen&pati, pratihara, duta and heads of departments. The Sukra- 
nitisara (11. 69-70 ) enumerates ten principal high functionaries 
of the king (prakrtis) viz. purodhas (purohita), pratinidhi, 
pradhana ( President of council), saciva (war minister), mantrin 
( Home minister), pradvivaka ( minister of justice), pandita 
(minister of ecclesiastical matters), sumantra (Finance minister), 
amatya (revenue minister) and duta (minister of diplomatic 
relations) and remarks that others omitted purodhas and duta 
from this list of ten and held that these eight should all receive 
the same pay ( ver<*n 71-72 ), while Sukra was of opinion that 
the ten high dignitaries should each receive in order one tenth 
more as pay than the succeeding one ( v. 71), that the purohita 
was the most eminent of all, that among the rest each preceding 
was more eminent than each succeeding one ( 11. 74-77 ), that 
after these hign dignitaries came the other officers (adhikarigana, 
11. 279 ), that then came the darsaka (secretary '. ), and lekhaka 
( clerk ), then the menial servants who waited on the king and 
lastly the lowest were those who carried out dirty work. In 
11. 84-87 Sukra brielly brings out the special functions of the 


148. w » inuvifcfamfir frsri^t TOvwwnrm 

toitolTCfw# wi*r i com. on 

4T*r fmm h p. 9i; p. 29 

(). 

149. This is a meaning of paficatnahxsabda which is peculiar to the 
Kajatarangini. Elsewhere that title generally means one before whom were 
beaten the five musical instruments. In the Talcher grant of Kulastamhha in 
the 9th century the epithet *samadhigata-paf»camalusabda‘ is applied to a king 
(mabarajidhlraja) in E. I. vol XII p 157, while in an Inscription from 
Yewur of about 1040 A. D. it is applied to a maham&ndalesvara (E. I. 
vol. XII. p. 269). In the Pirapari plates of Dharavarsa Dhruvaraja dated 
sake 697 the same title is applied to a minister described as 

(E. I. vol. X. p. 89 y. Vide IBBRAS (New series) vol. I 
pp. 238-245, VII. 487, VIII. 93 for discussion. 
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ministers from pratinidhi to duta ,i0 and then in n. 88-105 at 
length. In L 353-361 Sukra lays down how the king’s public 
durbar should be arranged, vi*. the king’s throne should be in 
the centre of the western half of the hall on which the king 
should sit well-dressed, wearing his crown, armour and a drawn 
sword; his sons, grandsons, brother’s and sister’s sons should 
sit behind him, his daughter's sons should sit on his right and 
on his left should sit in order his uncles, chief agnates, members 
of the assembly, commanders; in front of the king to his right 
should be seated his maternal grandfather’s relatives, the raan- 
trins, and to the left hiB father-in-law, wife’s brother, officers &c. 
The Sukranltis&ra (I 374-376 ) lays down certain very practical 
rules for the king: ‘he should personally observe villages, towns 
and districts every year; he should see whether his subjects 
are kept contented or are harassed by his officers, he should not 
side with the officers (with the man on the spot) but rather 
should take the side of the subjects, he should remove an officer 
who is hateful to many (lit. a hundred) people and an amutya 
should be removed if he is found to commit several illegal acts. 
Sukra (in IL 107-113 ) further advises the change of portfolios 
among the ministers (e. g. sumantra should be appointed 
am&tyaor vice versa); he says that for each department three should 
be engaged, one the most clever being the head and two others 
being darsakas (secretaries) who should be changed every 
three, five, seven or ten years; one man should not be allowed to 
hold the same high office for a long time, since otherwise he 
becomes intoxicated with power; 1,1 servants should not do any 
business without a written order nor should a king order any¬ 
thing to be done except in writing (12. 290 ). 

The words in Asoka’s Edict HI ‘ paficasu paficasu v&sesu 
niyfltu ’ probably refer to the practice of the transfer of high 


tso. o t t efa i 4 u ft g nu vpn W: • ersfaft wwq fcoiftn 

gflww ut»g ftftytrwt eftlw* i gfr w nwwvi p rcq uifftwwn 

spi «ft h omrv fft « wmwnft g w r «r w 

s ftfihn h n. 84-86. 

151 Compare what Kaujilya says ' ft ftni ftemfw’ (VII. 
14 p. 305). That power corrupts Is forcibly stated by Plato la his ‘laws' 
Book IV p, 485 (Random House ed.) ‘ Chronos knew that no human nature 
invested with supreme power if able to order human affair* and not overflew 
with insolence and wrong , 
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officers every five years. The 6th caste mentioned by Megas- 
thenes (Fragment 1 p. 41 and Fragment XXXIII p. 85 in 
McCrindle's ‘ Ancient India ’) was that of overseers who inquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India, and made 
reports to the king or, where there was no king, to the magistrate, 
Megasthenes probably confounded the ministers and adhyaksas 
( who were often hereditary) with a caste. Vide also Fragment 
XXXIV pp. 86-88 about the officers of state and their duties- 
It is probably on account of some such rule as is stated in 
Sukra about frequent change of portfolios that in the inscriptions 
high functionaries have epithets prefixed to them which indicate 
their connection with several portfolios e. g. in the Banskhera 
plate of Emperor Harsa ( E. I. vol. IV p. 208 at p. 211) Skanda- 
gupta (who is probably the same as the Skandagupta mentioned 
by B&na in the Harsacarita VI as commander of the elephant arm) 
was the dutaka of the grant and is described as ‘ mah&pTam&t&ra- 
mahfisfimanta ’; in the Allahabad stone pillar Ins. of Emperor 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions p. 10 and p. 15 n. 4), Harisepa 
is described as ‘ Sandhivigrahika ’ ( minister for peace and war), 

‘ KumfirSmfttya ’ (the minister of the Yuvaraja ?) and Mahfi-danda- 
nftyaka '** ( commander of an army ); Prthvlsena (a br&hmana) 
is described as mantrin, kumaram&tya and then mahUbala- 
dhikrta (in E. I. vol. X p. 72, of Gupta Sarhvat 117 ). In theory 
and practice the king was to issue orders in the presence or 
under the advice of his principal ministers. We read in the 
grant of RsjarSja I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty that he 
issued his command in the presence of the mantrin, purohita, 
senipati, yuvaraja, dauvarika and pradh&na (E. I vol. IV. p. 300 
at p. 302 ). Sukra (II. 362-370 ) describes the procedure followed 
in issuing orders about State business. First the mantrin, 
pr&dviv&ka (Chief Judge), pandita (head of ecclesiastical 
department), and data should write out the business relating to 
their departments, then the amStya should write thereon ( sadhu 
likhananHisti, the writing is good), sumantra adds 'aamyag 
vicdritam' (it is well considered ), the pradhana writes ' satyam 
yath&rtham * (it Is the truth, it is as the business requires), 
pratinidhi should write * anglkartum yogyam ’ (it is proper to 
accept this), the yuvar&ja should write ‘ anglkartavyam ’ (it 
Bhould be accepted), the purohita should write ' lekhyam sva- 


152. * Mated andanayaka * may mean • the chief minister ' as Mann VII. 
65 states 'on the amatya depends the control (of the government) and 
dlKiplist (among subjects) depends on control (danda).’ 
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bhimatam * (this writing is approved by me); all then should 
make their seals after their remarks and then the king should 
write ‘ anglkrtam ’ 151 (it is accepted) and affix his seal. 

The Rsjatarahgin! shows that persons often rose to ministe¬ 
rial positions from low birth e. g. (V. 73) it states that an 
engineer of Avantivarman was a foundling, (VH. 207 ) a watch¬ 
man became chief minister. 

It is necessary to say a few words about some of the great 
officers of State. First comes the Yuvaraja. Kautilya devotes 
one chapter (L 17 ) to taking care of the prince. The subjects 
of the prince’s education, his association with state business, 
treatment of princes, good or bad, the coronation of a yuvaraja 
have already been dealt with ( pp. 49,83 &c.). The younger 
brother or eldest son was made yuvaraja ( Crown Prince ) during 
the reigning king’s life (Ayodhya, chap. 3-6, Kam. VII. 6, Sukra 
IL 14-16 ). Rfima on his coronation as king made Bharata the 
Crown Prince when Laksmana refused to be so(Yuddha 131.93). 
The yuvaraja and princes were often sent as governors of 
different parts of the realm. The DivySvad&na ( XXVI. p. 371) 
states that Asoka was sent by his father Bindusara to Taksasila 
to pacify popular disturbances and Emperor Asoka himself is 
said to have sent his son Kunala from Pataliputra to the same 
town to pacify the citizens that had been offended by the 
arrogance of the amOtyas ( ibid. pp. 407-8). Kh&ravela in the 
Hftthigumpha Ins. ( E. L vol. XX at pp. 79, 86 ) was a yuvaraja 
for nine years from his 16th to his 24th year. From the 
M&lavik&gnimitra we learn that while Pusyamitra was virtual 
emperor of Bharatavarsa his son Agnimitra was ruling at 
Vidife and had the authority to divide the kingdom of Berar 
between two brothers, YajSasena and Madliavasena. The 
yuvaraja is not generally enumerated in the lists of mantrins, 
but he is one of the 18 tlrthas and from Sukra (above p. 115) it 
appears that he had a seal and important matters passed through 
his hands along with those of the ministers. According'** to 


133. Compare tbe word 'draftin' occurring at the beginning of 
Cbammak and Sivani grants of tbe Vjkataka emperor Pravarasena II and tbe 
same word in tbe plate of tbe Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. 
vol. I. at p 9). In most plates of tbe Vakatakas tbe word 'drstam* occurs 
at tbe beginning; vide E. I vol. 22 p. 167. 

154. wrtaw yk n frmc qfimi wfiif t franrarg* vwwwn* 

•nlwfMfi i Awv&'cft wt gwr {fifipfwu t tvtfvs g 

tw i w ri wi^ g m gprftf)* v. 17 -ja. 
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Sukra (II. 12 ) the yuvarija and the group of amatyas are the 
two arms or eyes of the king, but Sukra V. 17 warns the king 
against transferring all power to the Crown Prince except when 
the king is about to die. The Matsyapur&na 220.7 quoted in the 
Budhabhusana (p. 33) prescribes that the king should entrust 
to the well-disciplined prince at first unimportant offices and 
then gradually important ones. 1,5 If a prince was ill-behaved 
he was not to be abandoned as he would go over to the enemies 
and harm the king, but he should be kept confined in a guarded 
place (Earn. VII. 6, Budhabhusana pp. 33, 35, verses 77, 93). 
As regards his emoluments he was placed on the same footing 
as the mantrin, purohita, senapati, the queen, the king’s mother 
( Kaut. V. 3 ). What office is meant by the Kumaramatya in 
some of the Inscriptions ( e. g. Gupta Ins. pp. 10, 50, E. I. vol. X 
p. 72, E. I. vol. XL p. 83 ) is not clear. It dt>es not probably 
mean 1 a royal prince who was also an amatya ’, but rather 
some minister attached to the yuvaraja, as contradistinguished 
from rajam&tya (which office occurs in Gupta Inscriptions, p. 218)- 
It appears that in ancient times provincial governors could be 
total strangers to the royal family. From Rudradaman’s 
JunSgadh Ins. we learn that the governor of Surastra under 
Candragupta Maurya was a vuisya called Pusyagupta and 
under Asoka a Yanina noble or king called Tusaspa m<1 (E. I. 
VUI p. 36 at p. 43 ). 

Next comes the purohita. In H. Dh. vol. II pp. 40 and 363 
it has been already shown how purohitas existed from the most 
ancient period of the Rgveda, how the purohita was thought to 
be half the soul of the king and how the co-operation of the 
spiritual teacher and the secular head (the king) was deemed 
absolutely necessary for the prosperity of the kingdom, how 
Gautama ( XI. 12-14 ) and Ap. Dh. S. II. 5.10. 16 prescribed the 
qualities of the purohita. Our authorities show that the purohita 
was not a mere priest. The Ait. Br. (40. 2 ) calls the purohita 
‘ rftstragopa ’ (the saviour of the kingdom ). The Sukranlti also, 

155. as: irwwilww 

W f iwfl « nmu 220. 7. jv, p. 33 

155a. It is strange that Dr Beni Prasad in ' The State in ancient 
India' (p 189) remarks "the former governor is designated rastriya while 
the Utter is called ad his thuya * Adhisthaya ' in Rudradaman’s Ins. is 
only a gerund of 1 stha * with 1 adbi ’ and means * having ruled over \ 
rtvjN is formed from ftW according to Wl ( fan IV. 2. 93 ) 

and means 1 one ruling over a province, a Provincial Governor In dramas 
ttflhr means * king’s brother-in law Ksirasvami says * *iamfnr« TUTT- 
frfirUrfct*. 
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though a very late work, similarly describes the purohita 
(II 74 ) as ‘ rSjar&strabhrt ’ (the supporter of the king and the 
kingdom). In the Rgveda ID. 53.12 we find the idea that the 
hymns and the spiritual power of the purohita Visvftmitra 
protected the Bharata clan. u * He made the king ready for 
battle and accompanied him in battle murmuring * where the 
arrows fly &c ’. (Rg. VI. 75.17) while the fight went on (vide Aiv. 
Or. HI. 12. 19 quoted below n. 308). The Visnudharmasutra 
III 70, Y*j. I 313, K&m. IV. 32 require that the purohita was to 
be well versed 1,7 in the vedas, itihasa, dharmasastra or danda- 
nlti, in astrology and portents, in rites of propitiation contained 
in the Atharvaveda, of high family, endowed with all ndyas and 
good acts as stated in the sastras and with austerities. KauV 
(19) states almost the same qualifications for the purohita, 
requires the king to honour his advice as a pupil honours his 
teacher or a son his father or a servant his master and says that 
royal power advanced by brihmanas, enforced as with a spell 
by the consultations of mantrins and endowed as with a w r eapon 
by the observance of sastric rules becomes invincible and 
secures success. Vide Adi. 170. 74-75, 174. 14-15, Santi. 72. 2-18 
and chap. 73, Rajanltiprakasa pp. 59-61 and 136-137, Raja* 
dharma-kaustubha pp. 255-257 for qualifications expected in 
the purohita. Kautilya (X. 3) states that while a battle is 
going on the ( chief) minister and purohita should urge on and 
encourage the soldiers by exhorting them with verses from 
the Veda and classical Sanskrit, promising great rewards in 
the next world for those who fall in battle. The SukranltisEra 
(II 78-80) requires in the purohita among other qualities the 
study of dhanurveda, proficiency in arms and in formations of 
armies for battle and possession of so much religious merit as 
to be able to pronounce an effective curse. A purohita was to 
be distinguished from a rtiij (a sacrificial priest) as Manu 
VII 78 and Yaj. I 314 show. Vide Manasollasa II 2. 60 (p. 34), 
Rajanltiratnakara pp. 16-17, Vhjnudharmottara II. 5., Agni 239. 
16-17 for further passages on purohita. Some authorities include 

156 . ftwiraww wfir wjhj *md ww* i m- m. w. 12. 

157. frff&gra u&wmnlinri w sxfru < ftwg- 

wmri ni. 70 ; jrHW 1 

vr*. 1 . 313; <n$ 9% ^ f***iwt 

gw) wrftwftra wttprifir 1 ...». 

wmPN&Rnm wmirwwn • wifwi-v. win |QV|w y^r|f |4 vifw 

ftfrtt' wrrerf^sw 1 «iw. q. fo w. flt. p. 20. 
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the purohita among am&tyas or mantrins (e. g. Vijfi&nesvara 
on Yaj. I 353, Sukra II 69-70), while others like Yaj. L 312 
regard him as distinct from mantrins. The purohita was often 
hereditary. Acc. to Kautilya quoted above he was to employ 
means declared in the Atharvaveda to remove calamities, divine 
and human. The great divine calamities acc. to Kautilya IV. 3 
are fire, flood, disease, famine, rats, wild elephants, snakes and 
evil spirits. ,s * According to Manu VII. 78 the purohita was 
concerned with the religious rites laid down in the srauta and 
gfbya sutras and Ap. 11. 5. 10. 14-17 show that the purohita 
had complete jurisdiction in matters of penance for offences. 
Vas. (19. 40-42 ) provides that if the king lets off an offender 
deserving to be punished the king had to fast for a day and the 
purohita for three days and to perform the heavy penance of 
Krcchra if the king punished the innocent. According to most 
authorities he played a role that was pre-eminently religious. 
He is not mentioned among the 10 limbs of the sabha in the 
administration of justice. Kat. 24 (quoted in S. V. p. 20) does not 
require him to be an expert in arthasastra, though Kat. 56 quoted 
by the Mit. on Yaj. 1J. 2 and Sm. C. (II. p. 14) say that the king 
should enter the Hall of Justice with learned brahmanas, the 
ministers, the chief justice, the purohita &c. Yaj. J. 312 and the 
Mit. on Yaj. I. 312-313 on the other hand prescribe that even after 
consulting all mantrins, the king was finally to consult the 
purohita in all secular and religious matters. The Nltivakyamrta 
(purohitasamuddesa) p. 160 states that the divine calamities 
are: shower of fire (fall of lightning ?), excessive rainfall, 
epidemics, famine, damage or disease of crops, swarms of 
locusts and other vermin, diseases, goblins and female evil 
spirits, snakes, wild elephants, rats. The purohita is required 
to know ritual of five kinds, 119 viz. that dealing with the 
propitiation of Naksatras, that of srauta sacrifices, that of the 
tanihitds ( of Tantra worship), that of Atharvasiras and that of 

138. m r ra en 'fr -srfihryfr *vrfuj[f«w Jjftejr «vun: mrf rwtn'ifii • 
itWl «*nnf »wfom IV. 3; smfljlvmtWmks^ srrefr (mast t ) jt»Hfr 

nyfan n h i sftitNt. p- 160 . 

139. vartKFvfkvnq* vr$w tjfsbm i ivwwt fa msyft sn uUvnfttv: i 

firtw etwt wfttasPTVnwm » i 

OnTwUUmi m nW I WgUt ll. 3. 3-5 quoted in 

U yfi ft Si T p. 236. f^mhere seems to mean srtrilifost which is an Upanisad 
mentioned in Gaut. 19.12, Vas. 28. 14, Visnudharmasutra 56. 22 among the 
holy Vedic texts that purify a person of sins. It begins with f t 
w famuh lt |vr wftfk » Vide Muir's Sanskrit Texts vol. IV. 

p. 336 8 fas text (portion) and translation. 
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fentis (such as graha^anti &c.). Calamities, according to KSm. 
X7TT 20-21, are of two sorts, divine ( daiva ) and human : there 
are five kinds of the first viz, fire, flood, disease, famine and 
epidemic, all of which can be met by human effort and by 
propitiatory rites, while human calamities should be withstood 
by constant effort and by proper lines of policy. The same 
verses are Agnipur&na 241.14-16. 

Acc. to Kautilya (V.3) 48000 papas were the salary of the (royal) 
sacrificial priest, Scarya (teacher), mantrin, purohita, commander- 
in-chief, crown prince, the king’s mother, the queens and he holds 
that “with that amount of maintenance they would not yield to 
temptation or revolt (against the king)”. 140 The amatyas, the chief 
judge and even the purohita could be punished by the king, acc. to 
Manu, if any of them went wrong (VTU. 335 and IX. 234) and Kaut- 
(IX. 3) prescribes that when the purohita is guilty even of a 
great offence, the remedy is to imprison him or banish him. Some 
great ministers, though not exactly purohitas of the king, were 
learned br&hmanas and led simple lives such as C&nakya and 
M&dhava. There is divergence of views about the salaries set 
out in the Arthasastra (V. 3 ). Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ 
part II p. 136 ) holds that the salaries were yearly and the panas 
in which they were paid were silver ones. Prof. Dikshitar (in 
* Mauryan Polity ’ p. 151) holds that the salaries were monthly. 
Confusion is caused by the fact that there were panas of copper, 
silver and gold. Vide R&janltiprak&6a p. 294. The R&jatarangipi 
VH 950 speaks of dinriaras of gold, silver and copper. Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar holds that the salaries 
(in the Arthasastra) were monthly and in golden panas 
(in ‘Ancient Indian Polity ’ pp. 44-45). Therefore this matter 
must be investigated. Manu (VUL 13) promises that those 
names of copper, silver and gold coins which are well-known 
among the people (of its day) for purposes of trade will be 
described by him. Acc. to Manu VUL 134 and 136, Vispu Dh. 
S. IV. 6-10, and Ysj. L 363-365 five kjsnalas are equal to a 
rn&^a, 16 m&sas are equal to a suvarna, 4 guvarnas (or five acc. 
to seme) are equal to a pala, a karsa is equal to $ of a pala 
and a piece of copper one-fourth of a pala in weight is called a 
papa, which is the same as k&rs&papa*•* (equal to 80 raktikas or 

fWTi t qenwrr m fr eww i wwiM wet uraft i wHm v. 3. 
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guftjft berries). A pala was equal to 320 raktik&s. Kaut. H19 says 
practically the same thing. In Kaut. V. 3 the salaries range from 
48000 to 60 panas from the highest functionaries to the lowest 
servants. They must all be taken to be for the same period in every 
case and in the same metal, since Kaut. expressly states no different 
periods and no difference in metal. Ordinarily the words pana 
and kars&pana (as stated by Manu VIII. 136 and the Mit. on 
Yaj. I. 365 and the Sukraniti IV. 1. 116 ) refer to copper pieces 
(used as coins) and bearing a stamp. Another table given 
by Manu VIII 135-136, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 11-12, Yaj. I. 364 is: 
2 raktikas 168 or krenalas -= one ( silver ) masa, 16 masas *= one 


162. A raktiku was found by General Cunningham after many experi¬ 
ments to weigh on an average 1.8 grains ( vide his ' Coins of Ancient India ’ 
pp. 45-46 and also Kapson’s * Coins $ pp. 2-3 ). So that a silver dharana or 
purina (of 32 raktikas) should weigh about 57. 6 grains and a copper pana 
( of 80 raktikas) should weigh 144 grains. It appears that the weights of 
Indian coins in different parts and at different times varied a good deal. 
Cunningham (* Coins of Ancient India ’ p. 5 ) states that gold was cheap in 
India, being as one to eight rates of silver, But in medieval times i. e. 

t 

about 1300 A. D. (vide Sukra IV. 2. 92-93 ) gold was 16 times the price of 
the same weight of silver, which again was 80 times of the price of the same 
weight of copper. Though, as stated in note 161 above, a copper pana was 
usually equal to eighty raktikas, a copper pana of 100 raktikas (i. e. of 20 
masas) was known. Nar. (parisista verse 58) speaks of masa as the 20th part 
of the karsapana and the Mit. on Yaj. I. 365 and Vy. Nirnaya p. 207 quote 
a verse (attributed to Usanas by Ilaradatta and Maskarin on Gaut. XII. 19) 
that a masa is a twentieth part of pana ( wnfl HTO: )• 

The Agnipurana ( 227. 2 ) apt ears to have known a pana of 120 krsnalas 
(nvi srctv )• The verses in Nar. (parisissa 

58-60) are ascribed to Kat. by the Sm. C. II. p. 99 and it is stated by both 
that those terms are in vogue in Pancanada ( Punjab). When the pana of 
copper was equal to 20 masas (and 100 guiljas), the copper coin would have 
been almost of the weight of the modern copper half anna coin. The table 
given by Nar. (pari. 58-60) is: 4 kakinis—masa, 20 masas =* karsapana (which 
is the same as Andika), 4 karsa panas - d ban aka, 12 dhanakas « suvarna 
(also called dinara ). The table given by Br. (as quoted in Sm. C. II p, 99 
and Y. R, p. 667) is the same. Br. as quoted by Apararka p. 832 and V. R. 
p, ill employs the word *nanaka* for coin, which word also occurs in the 
Mfcchokaiika and in Yaj. II. 240-241. The Amar&ko&t states that niska 
and dinara are synonyms and also gives other meanings of niska. Sahara on 
Jai. IV. 5.39 gives the striking example • no one would spend a karaapana 
for finding out a kakini that he had lost \ The Arthasastra II. 12 p. 84 states 
that the superintendent of the mint should manufacture copper panas, half 
panas, kakinis and half kakinis. The Visnu Dh. S. V. 96 refers to a golden 

(Continued on the next page) 
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silver pur&na or dharana; 10 dharanas — one (silver) Satam&na. 
This table was used for silver coins. Thus a dharana would 
be l/10th of a pala as stated in the Brhatsaihhit& (10.13 palada* 


{ Continued from last Page ) 

masaka* Under the Guptas golden coins are mentioned as dlnaras; vide 
* Gupta Inscriptions * p. 29 at p. 31 where there is a gift of 25 dinaras 
in the Gupta year 93 and pp. 38, 41, 261 (where it is stated that one bhiksu 
was to be fed every day throughout the year from the permanent endowment 
of 12 dinaras). From the Baigram plate dated Gupta samvat 128 it appears 
that one dinara was equal to 16 rupakas ( silver coins) in E. I. vol. XXI. 
p. 80. A Mathura Ins. of the 28th year of Huviska speaks of the deposit of 550 
puranas (E. I. vol. XXI. p. 55 at 61). Bhaskaracarya (who was born in sake 
1036 and wrote his Siddhantasiromani in 1072 sake i. e. 1150 A. D.) gives 
the following table (in Lilavati I. 2-4 ): 20 varatakas =* kakini, 4 kakinis * 
pana, 16 panas = dramma, 16 drammas = niska ; 2 yavas ~ guuja, 3 gunjas ® 
valla (modern Marathi vdl ), 8 vallas » dharana, 2 dharanas » gadyanaka ; 

5 gunjas «■ masa, 16 masas - karsa, 4 karsas « pala and a karsa of gold is 
called Suvarna. It will be seen that Nar. and Lilavati differ as to 
Gadyanakas of gold are referred to in the Pattadakal pillar Ins. of KIrtivar* 
man I (754 A. D.), where it is stated that a held of 30 nivartanas was 
purchased for thirty gadyanakas of gold ( E. I. vol. III. pp. 6-7 ). From a 
verse of the Caturvimsatimata quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. III. 258 it appears 
that gadyanaka was also a silver coin. From an inscription of Vikramaditya 
V near Gadag dated sake 934 it appears that fines for offences were levied 
in gadyanakas (E. I. vol. XX p. 64). The following works may be consulted 
for further information on Indian coins viz. Cunningham’s * Coins of 
Ancient India * (1894), Rapson’s * Indian coins ' ( 1897) in the Gruttdriss , 
C. j. Brown's * Coins of India * (in * the Heritage of India * series, 1922 ). 
The Dharmadvaitanirnaya (pp. 137-139) and the Vaijayantt on VUnu Dh. S. 
IV. 9 may be consulted for efforts to reconcile the various statements about 
Suvarna,Niska &c. For an informing paper on the most ancient Denarii , vide 
Proceedings of the British Academy vol. XVIII pp. 211*266 where it is established 
that the earliest denarius period begins about 187 B. C. Therefore Jolly’s 
assumption (in Recht und Sitte p. 23 followed by Winternitz In 'History of 
Indian Literature* vol. II, p. 216. n, 4 that all Indian works in which the 
word dfnara occurs cannot have been composed before 2nd century A. D. 
is unwarranted. Prof. Keith (JRAS for 1915 p. 504) does not accept 
Jolly's assumption. The dinara was variously defined. According to 
Vitnugnpta quoted in Hemadri's Vratakhanda, arupaka is ^th of suvarna 
and a dinara was equal to 28 rupakas, while acc. to Nar. and Kat, and 
jp iff f were synonyms. The Dharmadvaitanirnaya says that a kirtapana (of 
silver it seems) was equal to eight or ten dhabbukas . One of the verses of 
the Juanesvart (composed in 1290 A. D.) that speaks of gold as (13 time# 
16 price of the same weight of silver) may be cited here wtntt nA t 
wft wretfhft mm9 * wifc (v. t. iftrmfM* chap. 17 vers, 322 ^ 

(Bhide’s and Madgavkar’s editions). 
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fiabhigo dharanam ). N&rada (parisista 57 ) expressly states 
that a silver kareSpana is in vogue in the south i. e. a silver 
pana or k&rsSpana was not universal. *** A golden suvarna also 
comprised 80 gufijas, while the standard silver pana was of 32. 
Rhys Davids (in ' Buddhist India ’ p. 100) states that about the 
time of Buddha’s birth transactions were carried on in terms of 
the kahdpava, a square copper coin weighing about 144 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made 
by private individuals, that there were half and quarter kahs- 
panas also, that a kah&pana would be now worth about *ths of a 
penny, though its purchasing power was then equal to about 
one shilling of the present day. Therefore it is proper to under¬ 
stand that a pana or karsapana, when the word is used without 
any qualification, was meant to be one of copper and that 
prima fade the salaries in Kautilya were meant to be in copper 
panas. ThiB conclusion can be supported by various considera¬ 
tions. Manu VII. 126 prescribes that the wages for the lowest 
menial servant (such as one who sweeps the house or brings 
water) is one pana a day and of a superior menial servant 
6 panas a day and that the former was to get in addition one 
pair of garments every six months and every month a drona 
of corn ( which would be equal to 1024 muftis according to the 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 274 ). Whatever ages may be assigned to the 
Arthnd&stra and the present Manusmpti the two works cannot 
bo separated from each other, if at all, by more than a century 
or two. Therefore the economic conditions of the one may be 
held to have not differed much from those to which the other 
refers. It is impossible to hold that the lowest menial servant 
got one gold pana a day besides over 30 mustis of corn every 
day (1024 in a month). If that were so, the lowest menial servants 
of Kau(ilya’s days would have to be supposed to be a hundred 
times better off than their confreres in big cities like Bombay 
towards the end of the 19th century (when menial servants got 
from five to ten rupees a month without any allowance of grain). 
Therefore the pana in Kautilya V. 3 is not of gold. Kautilya 
(in V. 3) says that a king who lias a depleted treasury may 
make payment of salary by giving forest produce, cattle or 
fields along with small quantities of cash, that if he has under¬ 
taken to colonize a waste tract he may make payment of salary 
In cash only and not by bestowing a village. In connection 
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with this he says that 60 papas are to be the equivalent of one 
adhaka of corn (sastivetanasy«dhakam kytv« hiranyinurupara 
bhaktam kuryst). m An adhaka'** came to only 256 muftis 
( handfuls) of oorn and even in famine times one adhaka could 
not have cost 60 silver panas, much less golden ones. In V. 3 
Kautilya declares that an ordinary duta should get ten payas 
foe a journey of one yojana and twice the wages for eaoh yojana 
up to one hundred. A yojana aco. to Kaui himself (H 20) is 
equal to 8000 dhanus ( acc. to another reading 4000 dfianus), a 
dhanus being equal to four aratnis (each aratni being 
24 angulas). So taking the highest figure a yojana was at the 


164. The word hiranya has two senses ' gold * and ' money or 'cash ' 
whether in gold, silver or copper (as said by Amara who gives ' dravina* as 
a synonym). When Kautilya says that the king may pay * hiranya ' and not 
' grama' he means only cash payment and not necessarily only gold i 
vide the copperplate grant of Siladitya VII in Gupta Inscriptions p. 179 at 
p. 189 where the grant of a village is said to be * sadhanyahiranyadeyab \ 
Here dhdnya (payment of tax in kind) is contradistinguished from payment 
in hiranya i. e. in cash (either gold, silver or copper). When Patanjali 
states that the Mauryas being greedy of ' hiranya ' founded or manufactured 
images (M&habhasya vol. II. p. 429 on Tan. V. 3. 99 quoted in H. Dh. 
vol. U p. 710 n. 1696) what is meant is that they wanted cash and not 
merely gold. 

165. The measures of capacity such as 39!?!?, occur in the Mat¬ 

hura Ins of Huviska ( E I. XXI. p. 55 at p. 61 ). According to Parasara 
(VI. 70 ) two prasthas are equal to an adhaka and 32 prasthas are equal to 
a drona. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 275 quotes a verse to this effect: 8 mustis « 
one kiheit or kutici (acc. to some ), 8 kiricit pu&kala, 4 puskalas ** adhaka; 
4 adhakas drona and 16 dronas « khari. Apararka (pp. 305 and 846 ) 
quotes two verses (which the Par. M. II 1. p. 141 ascribes to the Bhavisya* 
purSna) which say : 2 palas ~*prasrti, 2 prasrtis *»kudava, 4 kudavas-prastha, 
4 prasthas « adhaka, 4 adhakas *» drona, 2 dronas *» kumbha. The Danda- 
viveka p. 135 refers to this, adds that some held the kumbha to be equal to 
20 dronas ( Kaut II, 20 bolds kumbha to be equal to 20 dronas ) and quotes 
the following verse from VTO * fITOI nenTC^Iwmwum «TU: i 

|r«l fifawramr? fit fjifc mnvi • The word drona occurs even in the 
Rgveda in the sense of a wooden trough used for holding water or soma 
juice Vide Kg. VI. 2.8, VI. 37 2, VI 44,20, IX. 28.4 etc. In Kg. IV. 32. 17 
the sage prays Indra to grant a hundred khans of soma. The words adhaka 
and drona occur in the ardharcadi group (Pin. II. 4. 31), Khari in Pan, 
V I. 33 and V. 4. 101. The Par. M. 11* 1. 141 says on this difference about 
kumbha et mgVW ’ Kauj, (II. 19 p. 104) himself 

tells us that the measure drona was of four varieties. 102} palas, 175, 187) or 
200 palas according as it was used for measurement fa the harem, or (or 
servants'or for ordinary dealings or (or royal income. 
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most about 9 or 10 miles (or only 4} or five miles according to 
the other reading). To hold that 10 silver panas were allowed 
to an ordinary duta for going even ten miles (which he could 
cover in half a day or less) would be too much. Hence also 
the panas in Kaut. V. 3 are only copper ones. When once it is 
settled that the panas are of copper, it easily follows that the 
salaries in papas were monthly. Artisans and craftsmen were, acc. 
to Kaut., to get 120 panas. If this were yearly, they would get only 
10 panas a month, while, according to Manu quoted above, even 
the lowest menial was to get a pana a day. Therefore 120 panas 
(of copper) were the monthly salary of an artisan. A monthly 
salary is more natural and practical than a yearly one. Other 
ancient writers like Sankha-Likhita (in Rajanltiprakisa p. 252 ) 
contemplate a monthly salary for soldiers (viz. two suvarnas a 
month ). m From the Nasik Inscription No. 12 ( E. L Vol. VHL 


166. ftrfenft i vrsToj'nrrvt wswuwftww ufitww 
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pension to the dependents when the soldier dies on duty, special bonuses or 
favours for special valour, work or worth. 

A few words may be said about words like suvarna, satamana, nKka 
Ac. The word krsnala occurs in the Tai. S II. 3. 2 1. Hiranyakara 

( goldsmith ) is found in Vaj. S. 30. 17. In Kg. I. 126. 2 gifts of a hundred 
niskas and horses art* mentioned and in Kg. IV 37. 4 the Kbhus arc address, 
ed a* wearing * good niskas \ In Atharva V f . 14. 3 * niska * occurs and in 
the Ait, Ur. ( 39. is ) damsels who are tnskakunthyah ( whose necks are adorn¬ 
ed with necklaces of niskas) are among the gifts. So * niska ’ was probably 
a gold piece used as a coin or an ornament or a thin plate of gold like a 
modern f>uth % several of which are even now worn by women in the form 
of a necklace. In Kg. 11.33. 10 Kudra is said to wear * visvarupa-niska ’ 
which is probably an allusion to golden pieces stamped with various figures. 
In Kg. VI. 47. 23 the sage says that he received ten ‘hiranyapindas’ (golden 
pieces) from Pivodasa, In Kg. VIII. 78 2 a prayer is offered to Indra for the 

i 

bestowal of golden * matui \ which may be the precursor of * Satamana ’. 
This task occurs in the Tai. S. VI. 6 . 10. 2. Pin, (V. 1.27,29, 30 ) respective¬ 
ly mentions satamana (what if bought for a satamana is called satamana), 
kirsapana, niska and V. 1. 34 refers to pana, pads and masa. Fataujali 
( Mahabhasya vol. 111. p. 369 on 1'an, VIII. 1.12) gives the instance * from 
this kirsapana give one masa to each of these two persons who are here 
The sutra of Panini V. 2 . 120 ( rupad-ahatapraistayor-yap) conveys that 


( Continued on next paf*) < 
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p. 82) we learn that in the early centuries of the Christian era 35 
kirs&panas were equal to one suvarna. 

Hopkins in ‘Position of the ruling caste* J. A. O. S. 
vol. ~XT1T- pp. 151-162 traces how the influence of the purohita 
grew. One cannot accept his views about there being three 
layers in the Mah&bh&rata and the conclusions from such 
dealing with the text that he draws, which are rather subjective. 
Gradually the importance of the purohita waned. As the 
§ukranltis&ra cited above ( n. 150 ) shows, long before that work 
he came to be omitted by several writers from the council of 
ministers and was supplanted by the Pandita. The same func¬ 
tions came to be exercised by an officer called dharmadhyaksa 
or dharm&dhikaranika in Bengal and other countries. The 
Matsyapur&na (215.24) states the qualifications of a dhctrmadhi- 
karin. m Vide E. L vol. 14 p. 156 at p. 160 of the Naihati 
grant of Ball&lasena, where we have both purohita and maha- 
dharm&dhyaksa mentioned among the great functionaries of Si ate 
and the Benares copper-plate of the Cedi king Karnadeva in 1042 
A. D. in E. I vol. H p. 309 where we have mahsdharraftdhi- 
karanika but no purohita. Besides another officer called 
s&mvatsara (astrologer) gradually took over some of the 
functions of the purohita. The Visnudharmasutra HI. 75 ( raja 
ca sannkarye$u s&Jhvatsaradhinah sydt) requires the king to depend 
on the s&mvatsara in all matters. The Brhat-sarhhit& (2.9) 
states that a king without a sfimvatsara mistakes his path like a 
blind man. K&m. 4.33 and Visnudharmottara H. 4. 5-16 recom¬ 
mend reliance on him. Kautilya ,47 * IX 4 was himself against 
too much reliance on astrology, while Yaj. 1. 307 holds that the 
rise and fall of kings depend on the (aspects or influence 
of) planets. 


( Continued from last page ) 

Panint knew metal pieces tbat were well beaten and trimmed into good- 
looking coins The Varlika • Kakinyascopasankhyanam ’ (on Panini V. 1. 33 ) 
establishes that kakini was used in those days as a medium of purchasing 
goods. The Kaaika gives * rupyo dlnara^ * as an example: ffr mftqniutPU fom 
tflsmtya erf vfmrit i wild «onw enrft ifhms • 

o n e fa w s ' e n f ft sn . 
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Benapati: The qualities of a commander-in-chief are stated 
in several places such as Kautilya (II. 33), Ayodhyft 100.30 
( = SabhS 5. 46), Santi 85. 31-32, Matsya 215. 8-10, Agnipurana 
220. 1 ff, Kam. XVIIL 27-44, Visnudharmottara II 24. 4-6, 
Manasoll&sa H 2, verses 90-92 p. 37. Acc. to the Agni- 
purftpa 220.1, Matsya 215.10 the commander-in-chief must be 
either a brahmana or a ksatriya. Sukra (II 429-430) requires 
that a ksatriya should be preferred as senapati, but if a valiant 
ksatriya be not available a brahmana may be chosen, but a 
sndra should not be chosen. Acc. to the Manasollasa he should 
possess the following qualities: good family, character, 
courage, proficiency in (several) languages, cleverness in 
riding horses and elephants and in the science of arms, 
knowledge of omens and medicine, knowledge of the breeds of 
horses and of the difference between what is essential and non- 
essential, liberality, sweet speech, self-control, intelligence, 
resoluteness. In the Mahabh&rata senapatis are elected and 
consecrated (vide Udyoga 151, Drona 5, Karna 10), but this 
was not so in later times. He is appointed by the king on his 
own initiative. 

Dula : (Ambassador or messenger). The word and the 
office of dvlu as messenger was known in the most ancient 
times. In Ug. 1.12.1,1.161.3, V1IL 44.3 Agni is said to be the 
duta and is requested to bring the gods to the sacrifice. There 
is also attached to the word the meaning of espionage, since 
Sarama, the bitch of the gods, is represented in Rg. X. 108. 2-4 
as sent by Indra to find out the treasures of the Pan is. The 
Udyogaparva (37.27, cr. ed. 37.25 ) specifies the eight qualities 
of a duta viz. he must not be stiff-necked, nor timid, nor dilatory, 
he must be kind and amiable, not liable to be won over by 
others, free from diseases, endowed with a fine mode of speech.'** 
&&nti 85.28 refers to seven qualities. Vide AyodhyS 100.35, 
Manu VII. 63-64, Matsyapurtna 215. 12-13 for the qualities of 
a duta. The duta should speak only what he has been ordered 
(by his king) to speak, otherwise he would be liable to be 
killed (Udyogaparva 72.7, cr. ed. 70.7). S&nti 85. 26-27 say 
that the person of the dfita is sacred. Kautilya devotes one 
chapter (I 16) to the treatment of the subject of duta. He 
states that the dfita is to be sent by the king after the line of 

168. i wfrnntftoipptvnN 
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policy has been settled at a council of ministers to the king 
who is to be attacked (vide K&m. XU 1 also). A duta is of 
three kinds: (1) nisret&rtha u * (one to whom is entrusted full 
discretion as to what is to be said) is one who is possessed of 
the qualifications required in a minister ( arnatya ), such as Kjsna 
from the P&ndavas or the ambassadors in modern times; 
(2) parimU&rtha (entrusted with a definite mission, an envoy) 
who possesses the same qualifications as the first less by one 
quarter; (3) iascmahara (a mere carrier of royal writings or 
missives) who possesses only half the qualifications of the first. 
The Mit. on Yaj. I. 328 lucidly explains the three varieties. 
Kaut- dilates at great length on the qualifications of the duta, 
what he has to note while in the enemy country, how he is to 
behave (such as avoiding women and wine), how he is to gather 
information through spies; but all this has to be passed over 
for want of space. Vide Kam. XJI. 2-24 for the same. K&m. 
(XII. 22-23) briefly sets out the following duties of the data; 
determining those who are inimical to the king to whom he is 
sent, winning over to his side the friends and relatives of the 
enemy king, finding out the ( number and equipment of) forts, 
the economic resources and military strength of the enemy 
king, collection of news as to what the enemy intends to do, 
bringing over to his side the officers in charge of the districts 
of enemy country, collecting knowledge about the places of the 
enemy where battles can be waged by his king or whence he 
can pass away swiftly. Manu VII 65 says that it is the duta 
who bringB about alliance or war. Kaut. says that when the 
ruler to whom the duta is accredited becomes displeased at the 
message he brings, the duta Bhould reply 170 * All kings, you 
and others, speak through their duta. Therefore diitas have to 
deliver the message entrusted to them even if weapons are 
raised (to threaten them); even the lowest caste dutas (c&pd&las) 
are not to be killed, what need be said about a duta who Is a 
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br&hmana ? This (that 1 utter ) is the message of another. It 
is my duty to say it \ The Ramayapa ( V. 52. 14-15 ) says that 
good men do not allow the killing of a duta, but certain modes 
of dealing with him ( viz. lashing him, shaving his head) are 
allowed in certain cases. 

A duta is to be distinguished from a cant or cam ( spy ), as 
done by Kaut., K&m, XU. 32, Yaj. I. 328. Kam. XU. 32 says 
that a duta is an open (prakaia ) spy, while a mm is a spy who 
works in secret. In modern times also 4 an ambassador is often 
nothing more than an honourable spy acting under the protect¬ 
ion of the law of nations ’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
* espionage 1 ). Kaut. devotes four chapters to spies (I. 11-14 ) 
and Ksm. (XII. 25-49 ) also deals at great length with them* 
The Sukranltis&ra (I. 334-336 ) states that the king should learn 
every day at night from his secret spies the intentions and 
actions of his subjects and officers, and the opinions of ministers, 
enemies, soldiers, the members of the assembly, relations and 
the women in the harem. The amt must, according to Kam. XU. 
25, possess ability to infer the inner thoughts ( of men ), must 
have a good memory, must he soft in speech, have quick gait, be 
capable of enduring privations and heavy labour, swift in action, 
ready-witted. Kaut. (1.11) says 171 that spies are those who 
work in the guise of a kdjxtttka ( a hold pupil capable of know¬ 
ing the minds of others ), cd&sthita ( a sham ascetic, who has 
fallen from the real duties of asceticism and is endowed with 
intelligence and pure character), ritapalihi (a householder 
who is a cultivator that has not the means to maintain himself, 
has intelligence and is of pure character ), a mi del taka ( a trader 
who cannot maintain himself by trade and is possessed of intel¬ 
ligence and pure character ), a tdfxisa ( a spy practising auste¬ 
rities, who has either shaved his head or has matted hair and is 
desirous to maintain himself ), a class-mate or colleague (aattrin), 
a desperate character (tikqm), a poisoner and a female mendicant. 
The first five of these are called by Kau^ilya five saftisthfis (groups 

i7i. swrffc; 
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or institutions), which should be honoured by the king with 
awards of money and marks of respect and through which the 
king is to test the purity of the character of his servants. 
Kautilya says that the spy called udasthita should carry on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade on land set apart for the 
purpose, should be supplied with plenty of gold and disciples 
and should afford to all (sham) ascetics food, clothing and lodg¬ 
ing, direct them to detect particular crimes and report. The spy 
called tapasa was to stay near the capital, to have many pupils, 
to pretend to eat once in a month or two only a handful of 
vegetables or grass and eat secretly his favourite dishes. His 
disciples were to proclaim that he possessed supernatural powers, 
he should pretend to make predictions about gain or fireB or 
fear from robbers after ascertaining from his pupils by nods and 
signs such events. In I 12 Kaut. deals with wandering spies 
(called saftcara ) viz. sattrins (who are orphans that are to be 
maintained by the State and that are taught palmistry, sorcery* 
tricks of legerdemain &c.), tik$nu (desperadoes who, regardless of 
their lives, may fight elephants for money), rasada (who have no 
affection even for their relatives, are indolent and cruel), bhiksuki 
or parivrajika (a poor br&hmana widow, clever and desirous to earn 
her livelihood, honoured in the king’s harem and visiting the 
families of maham&tras or high ministers). These are to spy on 
the 18 tirthas (mentioned on p. 112 above) in public. For spying 
on their private character persons pretending to be hump-backed, 
dwarfs, kiratas (pigmies), the deaf and dumb, idiots, the blind, and 
others that are actors, dancers, singers and the like and women 
are to be employed. This information is to be tested by the persons 
belonging to the five sarasthas (mentioned above on p. 129 ), but 
these are to act without their being known by the wandering 
spies and vice versa. Then further testing by other spies follows. 
When the information received from these three sources tallies 
then it will be held reliable; if the information frequently 
disagrees, the spies should be secretly punished or discharged. 
A similar rule about sending several spies on the same mission 
without their knowing each other is laid down by Visnudharmot- 
tara H 24. 66-67. Kaut. in 1.13 deals with espionage on subjects 
in general (i. e. those in the capital and other parts of the 
country). Spies are to pretend to take sides, some praising the 
king as possessed of all good qualities, others qualifying that 
praise. They were also to report the rumours spreading among 
the people, to report whether there was discontent and the king 
was to honour those who were reported to be contented and to 
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bring round the discontented by conciliation, gifts, sowing 
dissensions among them or by punishing them. In. 1.14 Kautilya 
deals with the employment of spies for taking advantage of 
parties in a foreign State i. e. groups of persons angry with the 
foreign king or afraid of him or of persons who are ambitious 
or proud, who are to be won over by appropriate words and 
stimuli. It will be seen how there was a network of spies of all 
kinds, so much so that Kam. XII. 28 declares that spies are the 
king’s eyes ( caracaksur mahipatih ). The Visnudharmottara 
H 24.63 says the same ( Wdjuruii-caracaksumh ’) and also Udyoga 
34. 34 ‘ caraih paiyanti rajanah \ In IV. 4-6 Kautilya dilates 178 
upon the employment by the samahartr ( Collector ) of a host of 
spies for suppressing those who are thorns (or disturbers of 
peace ), these being employed for detecting judges ( dharmastha ) 
and superintendents of various departments that take bribes^ 
counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, thieves and robbers and other 
criminals. Kautilya relies in extreme cases on spies even in the 
decision of judicial matters. He says ( HL 1 last verse ) 4 when 
owing to the depositions of witnesses the plaintiff’s case and the 
defendant's case are both destroyed, when the cause of either of 
the parties is found through the spies to be false, then the decree 
shall be passed against that party \ m In Dronaparva 75. 4 it is 
said that Krsna had his spies in the army of Duryodhana and vice 
versa (74.1). S&nti69.8-12 and 140.39-42 mention the places where 
spies are to be set 174 up and emphasizes that they should not know 
each ether. One need not feel surprised at the machinery of espion¬ 
age that Kautilya so elaborately describes. All governments 
in modern times employ spies, informers and secret agents to 
keep themselves informed of the activities, views and resources 
of their opponents. We know also how the Indian Police, in 
order to catch offenders against the Prevention of Gambling 
Act or other similar Acts, employ agents with marked coins or 
notes and draw in their net unsuspecting people. 
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CHAPTER V 


RASTRA (THE TERRITORY OF A STATE) 

• • 

The word ‘rSstra’ occurs even in the Rgveda (IV. 42.1, ‘mama 
dvita rastram ksatriyasya’Kmine is the kingdom on both sides (or 
in both spheres)’ says king Trasadasyu. In Rg. VII. 34.11 Varuna 
is praised as the Lord of rUstras (raja raspr&nam &c.). In 
Rg. VII 84.2 and X. 109. 3 the word rfistra occurs. In a very 
famous benedictory 174 passage of the Tai. S. VII. 5. 18. 1( = Vftj. 
S. 22.22 ) one of the blessings invoked is ‘ may the king in this 
kingdom become brave, a skilled archer, and a great warrior ’. 
Vide Tai. Br. III. 8.13 for explanation of the Tai. S. passage. 
In the Atharvaveda XII. 1. 8 and 10 the earth is called mother 
and invoked to impart to the rQstra strength and brilliance (or 
energy ). K&ra. VI. 3 says that since all the elements of the 
State spring from the territory of the State, the king should 
raise up his territory with all his efforts. The Agnipur&na 239. 2 
holds that rastra is the most important of all elements of the 
State. Manu VTL 69 prescribes that a king should make his 
home in a country that is not water-logged (i. e. is dry and 
not moist), l7 * is rich in crops, inhabited mostly by Aryas ( or 
well-conducted people ), not disturbed ( by epidemics &c.), that 
is charming (owing to trees, flowers and fruits ), the rhiefs in 
which have submitted to him and in which livelihood can be 
had easily. Yaj. I. 321 and Visnudharmasutra 111. 4-5 are to 
the same effect. Kim. (IV. 50-56 ) remarks * the territory of 
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the king depends for its prosperity on the qualities of the soil, 
the prosperity of the territory tends to the prosperity of the 
king; therefore a king should choose for the sake of his 
prosperity land possessing good qualities. That land is prefer¬ 
red for the sake of prosperity that is endowed with various 
crops and minerals, is full of merchandise, mines and various 
substances, that iB favourable to cattle-rearing, that abounds 
in water, is inhabited by well-conducted people, is charming, 
has forests and elephants, has facilities of water and road 
transport and does not depend upon rain-water only.’ m Land 
that is full of gravel and stones, full of forests always infested 
with thieves, that is waterless, full of thorny bushes and snakes 
is not fit for choosing as a rastro. A country is to be preferred 
that yields livelihood easily, is possessed of the qualities of 
good land ( cited above), is full of water, that has hills in it, 
that consists mostly of sudras, artisans and merchants, the 
husbandmen in which undertake great projects, that is loyal 
( to the king ) and averse to the king’s enemy, that can put up 
with troubles and taxes, that is large in extent, full of people 
from various countries, that follows the right path, that 
possesses plenty of cattle and wealth, the principal men in 
which are not foolish nor vicious. These requirements show 
that the country must be prosperous, well-stocked with the 
necessaries of life and well suited t r defence. There is also 
some difference of opinion among the smrti writers about the 
composition of the population. Manu VII. 69 requires that the 
kingdom should consist mostly of aryas (iryapraya), while 
Visnu Dh. S. III. 5 holds that a country should be peopled mostly 
by vaisyas and sudras. In another place (VIII. 22) Manu 
says that that country in which sudras abound, which is full of 
atheists and void of dvijas is overwhelmed by disease and 
famine and perishes. Similar provisions are found in the 
Matsyapurfina 217.1-5, Visnudharmottara II. 26. 1-5, M&nasol- 
lftsa (II. 3. verses 151-153), Nltivnky&mrta (Janapadasamud- 
desa p. 191 which defines r&stra, \ isaya, desa, janapada &c.) 
The Matsyapur&na 217. 5 and Visnudharmottara H. 26.5, 
(emrmidham yatluUftbhaiti raja riquyamamiiet) point out that 
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every rftstra cannot be expeoted to possess all the qualities 

mentioned by them and that the king must do the best with 
such qualities as his country possesses. Kautflya R 1 advises m 
the king to found a district of villages either on old sites or on 
new ones by inducing people from other countries to immigrate 
or by causing thickly populated parts of his own country to 
send its overflowing population and to see that each village 
consists of not less than one hundred families nor more than 
five hundred, is peopled mostly by sudra cultivators, has an 
extent of one kroia or two and is capable of offering help to 
its neighbours. 

According to Paurinic geography there are seven dnpas, 
viz. Jambu, Plaksa, Sslmala, Kusa, Krauiica, Saka and Puskara 
(Visnupur&na 11.1. 11 ff) and each dvlpa is divided into cartas. 
Jambudvipa has 9 varsas of which Bharatavarsa is the first 
' Visnupurana H 2. 12 ff). The Mahfibharata speaks of 13 dvlpas 
(Adi. 75. 19, Vanaparva 3. 52 and 134. 20) and 18 dvlpas 
also (Drona 70.15). For Bharatavarsa vide H. Dh. vol. D. 
pp. 17-18. Manu II. 20 looks upon the holy land of Kuruksetra, 
of the Matsyas, Pafic&las and Surasenas as ‘ the chosen 
country ’ the learned brahmanas in which were to be the leaders 
and guides of the whole world in appropriate thoughts and 
actions. The Visnu (II. 3.2), Br&hma, M&rkandeya 55. 21-22 
and other puranas proudly assert that Bharatavarsa is 
the land of action (karmabhumi). This is patriotism 
of a sort but not of the kind we see in western countries. 
Bharatavarsa itself has comprised numerous countries from the 
most ancient times. The names of countries and the tribes or 
people inhabiting them were the same (vide P&nini IV. 1.168, 

178. w iwfiHwna fr * vt rW- 
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i aifaim H. 1. This passage clearly shows that Kaufilya at least 
employed the word j ana pa da in the sense of a territory to be colonised 
and as one which was either incladed within the kingdom or not so included. 
Dr. Pran Nath’s interpretation o( janapada that it was only * a part of the 
kingdom' (p. 47, ‘Study in the economic condition of ancient India*) 
Cannot be accepted in view of the express words The usage of 

classical writers and the Puranas shows that janapada means simply * country * 
and Amara gives it as a synonym of %yr and and q ftw nft explains that 
Wf called tvy The Kfivyamimimsi on which Dr. Pran Nath relies 
for the number of countries employs the word janapada for the names Of 
the countries In the four quarters of India (not for parts of any kingdom)« 
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IV, 2, 81), In the Rgveda we come across the tribes of Yadus, 
Turvasae, Druhyus, Anus and Purus (Rg. 1.108. 8, VHL 10. 5 
&o.) and the countries of Cedi (Vm. 5. 39 ), Klkata (m 53. 4), 
fljlka ( Vin. 7. 29), Rusama (V. 30.12 ), Vetasu (X. 49. 4). In 
the Atharvaveda V. 22 several peoples or countries are mention¬ 
ed of which Bahlikas (in w 5 and 9 ), Mujavat (w 5 and 8), 
Gandhfiri, Anga, Magadha (in v. 14 ) deserve notice. The Ait. 
Br. (38. 3) divides India into five divisions in the east, south, 
west and north (the Uttara Kurus and Uttara Madras) and 
in the centre (Kuru-Paiicala and Vasa-Uslnara). India was 
divided into two parts, Daksinapatha (from the Narmada 
southwards) and Uttarapatha at least some centuries before 
Christ, since the H&thigumpha Ins. ( E. I. vc l. 20 at p. 79 ) 
mentions a great many kings of Uttarapatha and the Maha- 
bh&sya refers to lakes in Daksinapatha.' 7 * In the Brahmanas 
frequent mention is made of the Kuru-Paiicalas (Tai. Br. 
1.8. 4), Uttarakuru, Uttara-madra, Kuru-Pancalas, Vasa-Uinnaras 
( in Ait. Br. 38.3), Kuru-Paficalas, Anga-Magadhas, Kasi-Kosalas, 
S&lva-Matsyas, Vasa-Uslnaras in Gopatha II. 10 (ed. by Gastra ). 
The Gandh&ras occur in Chandogya Up (VI. 14.1), Videha 
in Br. Up. III. 1. 1, Madras in Br.Up. III. 3.1. In the Mah5- 
bhfirata there are long lists of countries in various connections, 
which are more than 200 ( e. g. Sabha 4. 21-32, 20. 26-30, Sabha 
25 ff, Sabha 52.13-19,53. 5-9, Virata 1. 12-13, Bhisma. 9. 39-69, 
50.47-53, Drona 11.15-18, 70.11-I3,\5.svarnedhika 73-78, 83.10 ff.) 
The BaudhSyana-grhyasesasutra I. 17 prescribes a mandala for 
the worship of the Sun and names nine countries in the eight 
directions and in the centre as representatives. The Puranas 
also contain long lists of countries e. g. Matsya 114. 34-56’ 
M&rkandeya 57.32-67 and chap. 58, Brahma 17.10-15 and 25.25-39. 
The same country sometimes has two names (e. g. Vidarbha and 
Krathakaisika denote the same country in Raghuvamsa Vll. 
1 and 32). ‘Buddhist India’ (by Rhys Davids p. 23) mentions the 
sixteen peoples (or countries), lists of which occur in the 
Anguttaranik&ya I p. 213, IV. p. 252 and in the Dlghanikaya 


179. The e ynm v names at least the following countries: anrita> 

wrf, •»»«», ffvnp, Tffrwv, nifter, erf&y, esifif. 
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1L p. 200 viz. Angas, Magadhas, KSsis, Kosalas, Vajjis, Mallaa, 
Cetis (Cedis), Vamsas ( Vatsa ?), Kurus, P&fic&las, Matsyas, 
Surasenas, Aimakas, Avantis, Gandhfiras, Kambojas. Varftha- 
mihira’s BrhatsamhitS, BaudhSyana-grhyasesasutra I. 17, 
KSmasutra V. 6. 33-41, BSrhaspatya Arthasastra (IH. 83-117), the 
K&vyamlmSmsS of Rajasekhara (17th chapter) name numerous 
countries. This last divides India into five regions and gives 
the names of about 70 countries in the four directions but 
none from Central India. The Bh&vaprakSsana (pp. 309-310) 
gives a list of 64 countries and states that Daksin&patha 
(Deccan) is a fourth of Bharatavaraa and that in the Treti and 
Dv&para ages people afraid of being overwhelmed by ice came 
down to the south. ,T?< ' 56 countries are named in some Tantra 
works (vide ‘Indian Culture’ vol. VIII. p. 33). In the lexicon 
called Vaijayanti of Ysdavaprak&sa (Uth century A.D. ) edited 
by Dr. G. Oppert, over a hundred countries and capitals of some 
of the countries are named (in the Bhumikanda and chapter 
on desa thereof). 

To constitute a rastra a territory of some size and a large 
population are required. There can hardly be a rastra of a 
few villages or a few hundred inhabitants. The boundaries of 
the numerous countries mentioned in the works cited above 
must have been fluid and must have changed from country to 
country owing to conquests. 

In ancient India the modern sentiment of nationalism had 
hardly taken root. Writers speak of rajya ( State) and of r&8{ru 
(territory) as an element of rajya. They had no sense of 
nationality nor did they seriously work for national unity. The 
modern idea of a nation is more a question of feeling and senti¬ 
ment than of objective fact. The State has been at all times u 
great co-ordinating agency, but as its Ixmndaries were extremely 
variable in ancient India, the modern sentiment of nationality, 
of 4 my country, right or wrong ’ hardly ever arose in India 
( except perhaps for over a century in Mah&rastra in the 17th and 
18th centuries and among the Sikhs). in the whole of Hindu 
India, there was no doubt a certain unity of religion,philosophy, 
literary forms and conventions of arts and forms of worship, and 
in reverence for holy places, but this did not make for a deep- 
seated and effective sentiment of nationhood or national unity. 

*79 »• iwt ftewfinwwwii • enf tn( fit* 
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Most of the ancient sutrakftras and emftis try to lay down the 
limits of the holy land of Aryivarta and differentiate it from the 
lands of mlecchm. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 11-18. The Visnu 
(XL 3.1-2), M&rkandeya (55. 21) and other pur&nag wax eloquent 
over the inportance of Bharatavarsa and describe it as the land 
of action for those who want to secure heaven or final release or 
as the land where alone sin and religious merit were to be found 
( karrmhhumir^iyam ttvargam-apamrgam ca gacchatSm or tat-karma- 
bhUmir-iMnyatra fnmprajjtih punyapapayoh in Mark.). Manu (II. 20) 
manifests great pride in and love for the holy countries of 
Brahmivarta, Kuruksetra, Matsya, Pan cal a and Surasena by 
glorifying the brfihmanas of these countries as those ‘ from whom 
all men on this broad earth should learn the actions and usages 
appropriate to them ’. Vas. I. 10 also says the same. Sankha- 
Likhita (q. by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 2 ) hold that the country of 
Ary&varta is endowed with high qualities, is ancient and holy 

( desu Aryo i/inuuTin . Kiinatumih. puny ah). As however the 

smrtis were composed at different times, embodied the usages 
of different provinces in India and as they provided for the 
observances of all those w'ho followed the Veda, they do not 
generally lay emphasis on localities but rather on what they 
thought was common to all Aryas in India ( yat tu sntmnam 
(ad nikqyUmuh, as A*v. gr. says). There was no doubt a great 
emotional regard for Bharatavarsa or Aryavarta as a unity for 
many centuries among all writers from a religious point of 
view, though not from a political standpoint. Therefore one 
element of modern nationhood viz. being under the same 
government was wanting. But it must be noted that from very 
ancient times there was always the aspiration among great 
kings and the people to bring the whole of Bharatavarsa “ under 
one umbrella”. Even in the West the sentiment of nationality 
practically arose after the partition of Poland, and as a conse¬ 
quence of the French Revolution and of the Industrial revolution, 
which led manufacturing countries to search for markets and 
to exploit backward and less developed peoples. Vide Laski's 
‘ Grammar of Politics ’ ohap. VI Modern nationalism un¬ 
doubtedly leads to great self-sacrifice and produces certain 
virtues of high value in the individuals that are fired by that 
sentiment. But the ideals of the modern nation States are not 
high, particularly in their treatment of other peoples and in 
their attitude towards less favoured States. The one aim of the 
leading politicians of modern nation States and most of the 
inhabitants of these States seems to be to raise the standard of 
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living of their citizens to a high level and to maintain it at 
that level even by exploiting and robbing weaker races and 
lands. This is not the place to discuss these matters further. 
Whatever the value of nationalism to the individuals fired by 
it may be, from the point of the welfare of the whole of mankind, 
modern nation States do not deserve to survive, unless the so* 
called progressive nation States are prepared to give up their 
racial pride, their spirit of grabbing and exploitation and to 
extend a brotherly hand to all struggling States to improve 
themselves in their own way and attain to higher standards of 
living without let or hindrance. It cannot be gainsaid that 
for several centuries in the past and also at the present moment 
all modern nation States have two moralities, one for their own 
nation and the other for their dealings with foreign States 
and races. 

Some remarks must now be made about provincial and 
local administration. Each kingdom comprised deius (countries) 
and subdivisions of desas. The governor of a rftstra was called 
rSstrapati or r8§triya. Vide p. 117 above about Pusyagupta hav¬ 
ing been the r&$triya of Sur&$tra (Kathiawad) under Candragupta 
Maurya and S&nti 85.12 (which describes what the r&striya 
is to do ). 

According to the Amarakosa the words desa, rfcjtra, visaya 
and janapada are synonyms. Epigruphic usage is not uniform 
about the dimensions of these. Sometimes visaya appears to be a 
sub-division of desa (vide the words * r&sfrapati-visayapati- 
gr&makuta ’ in I. A. vol. V11L at p. 20 in the grant of C&lukya 
Tribhuvanamalla in sake 999 and L A, vol. XU pp. 247,251 in the 
grant of R&etrakuta Govinda in sake 855). But in the Hirahada- 
galli plates(E. L vol. 1. p. 5) ‘visaya’ occurs first and then ‘ r&stra 
so it appears that there ‘ visaya ’ is deemed to be larger than 
rSstra. According to the Sahy&drikhanda (uttar&rdha, ohap. 4) 
desa is made up of 100 villages, mandala is made up of 4 desas, 
a khanda of 100 mandalas and the earth has nine khandae. 
From the Cambay plate of take 852 ( 930 A. D.), we see that 
mapdala was a subdivision of desa (E.L vol. 7 p. 26, at p. 40). From 
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the Bangarh grant of Mahlp&la I (E. I. vol. 14 p. 324) and the 
Amgachhi plate of Vigrahap&ls, IH we see that mapdala wag 
smaller than visaya which again was a subdivision of 4 bhukti \ 
The word 4 bhoga f ( which is similar in origin to 4 bhukti *) 
appears to bo applied to a sub-division of visaya (which 
in its turn is a sub-division of rastra) in the Bhamdak 181 
plate of Krsnar&ja I dated sake 694 ( E. L 14 p. 121,126 ) and 
also in the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya in 609 sake ( E. I. vol. 19 
p. 62 at p. 64 where the word 4 rastrapati * does not occur). The 
Mit&ksar& on Y&j. I. 319 explains that only a king (mahlpati) 
can make a grant of land and not a bhogapati (i. e. the officer 
over a bhoga). Another ancient word for a di\ ision of a country 
is Wuiru which occurs in the Rupnath Rock inscription and 
Sarnath pillar Edict of Asoka ( Corpus I. 1. vol. I pp. 162 and 
166 ) f in the Nasik Inscriptions No. 3 and 12 ( Govardhanahara 
and K&pur&hara, E. 1. vol. Vlil pp. 65 and 82 ) and in the Karle 
Ins. No. 19 (E. I. VII. p. 64 ) where we have Mamalahara, 
modern Maval (in Poona District). For want of space it is not 
possible to pursue this subject here. For further information 
vide Dr. Fleet in J. It. A. S. for 1912 p. 707 and ray paper on 
‘ the Ancient Geography of Maharastra ’ ( JBBRAS. vol. XXIV 
for 1914-1917 pp. 648-653). In the epigraphic records particularly 
of the Deccan and South India we come across names of territorial 
divisions to which small as veil as very large figures (indicat¬ 
ing the number of villages they comprised ) are affixed: e. g. a 
group of twelve villages in Aparanta on the sea near Kalvivana 
(modern Kelvem) is mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Bud- 
dhavarasa ( E. I. 14 p. 144 at p. 150 ), Ny&yapadra saptadada in 
Bhoja’s grant in m/'uml 1076 ( E. 1.18 at p. 322), Kisukad 70 
( 1. 15 p. 73 ), Belvola 300 (in E. 1.13 at p. 40), Konkana 900 

ruled over by the Kadamba king Jayakesi Q ( E. L 13 pp. 298, 
317 ), Tardavadi 1000 ( E. I. 15 p. 25 ), Kundl 3000 (E. I. 13 at 
p. 18), Pratyandaka 4000 ( E. I. HI. p. 306 ), Karahata 10000 
( E. 1 13 p. 275 ), Banav&si 12000 ( E. 1.13 p. 179), Nolambav&di 
32000 (E. 1.19 p. 187), Kavadidvipa sap&dalaksa (one and a 
quarter lakh) in E. L 13 at p. 299, the country of 7| lakhs (in 
the Lakshmeshwar Ins. of Vikram&ditya VI in E. 1.16 p. 31). 
Vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. 1912 pp. 707-710 as to the meaning 
of these figures. 
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Kautilya n. 1 says that in the kingdom groups of villages 
should be set up with a chief town or fort in each, a group of 
ten villages being called Sangrahapa, of two hundred villages 
being called Kh&rvatika, of 400 villages being called Prona- 
mukha, and in the midst of 800 villages ,8 * there is the Sthinlya- 


gmudhiis S m n. 1. Vide Dr. Shamsastri’s note 

on these, fwffo has a similarity in sound and meaning to modern (hana, 
Dr. Pran Nath (in * Study of the economic condition of Ancient India * 
p. 26) principally relying on a commentator of the Jain work called 
Prajnapanopahga (which he misunderstands.) holds that * grama ’ does not 
mean * a village but * an estate or survey village which can pay 18 kinds 
of Government taxes \ The learned Doctor says that he consulted many 
Sanskrit lexicons, but did not find this interpretation in any one of them. 
That should have induced him to be cautious. But he makes the bold and 
facile assumption that ' lexicons were compiled from a literary view-point 
and are not of much assistance as far as the technical meanings of words 
are concerned His great authority, the Jain commentator, says * 

fnrrft * roft nwnfogmftfi irm: wt nur: 

gtprriSft VTR: *. Dr. Pran Nath's Jain authority is no better than 
lexicographers and their commentators, qftopnift on Amara derives grama 
as * irerit * l. e. the word m* is derived from the root ing. The 

Jain commentator first derives the word irnr from ir^ and then from «pg. 
Dr. Pran Nath forgets that a fanciful or scholastic derivation is not a 
definition . The rest of the reasoning on the new meaning of grama is on a 
par with this and cannot be examined in detail. A commentator expressly 
states (ibid p. 27) that be gives only the vyutpatti (etymology) of grama, 
but Dr. Pran Nath pays no heed to this. He has not correctly grasped the 
scholastic discussion in the commentary quoted on p. 27. He misunder* 
stands the word * samagramah * in Yaj. II. 152. The Amarakosa expressly 
says that ' sama ’ and ' samana * are synonyms. He is often very dogmatic 
without looking into all ancient and medieval authorities c. g. on p. 51 
he charges Dr. Fleet with misinterpretation of a J a taka text {addha-tiyam 
s&tani) which Dr. Fleet translated as 250, while Dr. Pran Nath is sure that 
the meaning is * 150'. He probably never noticed that so far back as the 
2 nd century b. c. the Mahabhafya had explained the word 4 ardhatrtlya * as 
Dr. Fleet does ( ytWfo rf or 3 f$ vide Kielborn, vol I. p. 426 

on vartika 22 on Pan. II. 2. 24 ). There is hardly any warrant for Dr. Pran 
Nath's assertion that each grama (as interpreted by him) contained only about 
five families and had only about !5 or 20 acres of cropped area 
(pp. 39-40). Kaut. (note 178) states that a grama contains from 100 
to 500 families. If the inscriptions so far published are carefully 
searched it will be found that grama ordinarily meant a village In the 
modern sense and included several hundred acres of land. For example, 
id a gtant of t’allava YuvamahSiiJa Visnugopavarma n (I, A vo). V p. 50 J 

r h 
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Manu VII 114 similarly observes that in the midst of two, 
three or five villages the king should place a central post of 
guards called ‘ gulma ’ and another called ‘ sangraha ’ in the 
midst of a hundred villages. Manu VII. 115-117, Visnudharma- 
sutra HI. 7-14, Santi 87.3ff, Agnipurana 223. 1-4, Visnudharmot* 
tara H. 61.1-6, Manasollasa H 2. 159-162 (p. 43) require the 
king to appoint a hierarchy of officers for one village, for 
groups of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages, who are 
to report what is wrong within their jurisdictions that they 
cannot themselves remedy to the officer next in grade above 
themselves and Manu VII. 120 prescribes that a minister of the 
king should supervise the doings and conflicts of all these 
officers. The Edicts of Asoka show that he had to employ a 
hierarchy of officers such as the mah&matras, the yuktas and 
r&jukas for the administration of his vast empire. A similar 
administrative system seems to have been continued under the 
Gupta Emperors. From the Damodarpur, Baigram and other 
plates ( E. I. XV. p. 113, E. I. XVH. pp. 345ff, E. 1 XXI. p. 78 ) 
it appears that the Provincial Governors were appointed by the 
Gupta Emperor himself and were called uparika maharaja, that 
either the Governors or Emperors appointed District officers 
(visayapati) who were often called Kumar&matya, that the District 
officers were aided in their administrative work by a board 
of four advisers called nagara-sresthin (banker), s&rthavaha (chief 
merchant), prathamakulika (chief of craft guilds) and prathama- 
k&yastha ( chief secretary), that the District officer had his 


(Continued from last page) 

very detailed and accurate boundaries of a village of 200 nivartanas are 
given. X nivartana was equal to a square of twenty varasas on each side, 
each vamsa being equal to ten cubits; that a nivartana covered an 
area of 40000 cubits (200x200) i. e. about 90000 square feet, while an acre is 
equal to 43560 square feet Therefore the village referred to in the above 
grant was over 400 acres in extent. The Mahabbasya (on vartika 8 on 
Pan. 1. 1.7) has an interesting discussion on the several meanings of the 
word grama in popular language viz. a number of houses (as in * the grama 
was burnt), the village wall or ditch (as in 4 he entered the grama'), * men ' 
(as In *tbe grama had gone*), a village with its forests and bushes, with 
its boundaries (such as rivers and hills) and with embanked fields (as in 'a 
grima was acquired ’). 1 nrd; I an&t w m Wgj ft 

wdtafr HWfhHWl wfil > WWW! ITpft gnr fft I As In modern times 
villages are found named after trees the same was the case in the days of Pan. 
and PaUS jail vmi ww «nww foftw* i nfWinr 

on qt. I. 2. SI (vol I. p. 224.). 
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headquarters In a place called adhisthfina and had his several 
offices or courts (adhikarapas), and that in sales of lands 
revenue officers called pustapulas (keepers of records of 
rights) were consulted and had to report In E. I. vol. 
XVII pp. 345, 348 a copperplate of Kurafiragupta I has 
‘ gramista-kuladhikaranam ’ which means an office having 
jurisdiction over 8 villages. Manu VII. 119 says that the 
officer over 10 villages was to have as his salary a kula Of 
land and kula is here said to mean (by Kulluka) as much land as 
is ploughed by two ploughs having six oxen yoked to each. 
The VaijayantI on Visnu Mi. S. Ill 15 says ‘ kulam haladvaya- 
karsapiya bhuh Sukra (1. 191-192 ) states that the lord of 
one hundred gramas is called s&manta, an officer appointed by a 
king over one hundred villages is called anusamanta, one over 
ten villages is called nayaka ( compare modern ‘ tudk '). Manu 
VII. 61 and 81, Yaj. 1. 322, Kam. V. 75, Visnudharmasutra III. 
16-21, Vispudharmottara II. 24. 48-49 say that the king should 
appoint as many adhynkqtis (superintendents) as are required 
for the several departments of the state, who are clever, honest 
and of good family. Kautilya 11-9 prescribes ‘ those who are 
possessed of the qualifications for amatyas (cited on p. 107 above) 
should be appointed, according to their abilities, as superinten¬ 
dents of the various departments and the king should constantly 
examine their work, since men are naturally fickle-minded and 
when appointed to do work exhibit like horses change of temper *. 
It is pointed out in works like the Visnudharmas&tra Hi 16-21 
and the Visnudharmottara II. 24. 48-49, Santi 69. 29, that those 
who are highly devoted to dharma should be appointed to the 
ecclesiastical or judicial department, the brave ones to military 
work, those who are skilled to revenue work and those who are 
very trustworthy should be placed in charge of mines, salts, 
toll-gates, ferries, elephant forests. 

Kautilya in his 2nd culhiknravtn exhaustively deals with the 
work done in 28 departments and the duties of their superin¬ 
tendents. He enters into very minute details about each 
and his work is encyclopaedic in character on this subject 
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Kautilya’s work became the authority on Government and 
several inscriptions mention officers appointed according to 
the section on * adhyaksapracfira which is undoubtedly a 
reference to Kautilya’s 2nd adhikarana. For example, in the 
Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva (E. I vol. XU. at 
p. 40) and in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena (E. I 
vol. XV. p. 283) we have the words ‘ any&rhsca sakala- 
r&jap&dopajlvinodhyaksaprac&rokt&n ih&klrtit&n cattabhata- 
jfttlyftn janapad&n kaetrakar&rnsca’. It is not possible to do anything 
more than indicate very briefly the sphere of each adhyalcqa. 
The duty of the sannidh&t? (II. 5 ) is to look after the construc¬ 
tion of the treasury house, the store-houses for merchandise, for 
grain, for forest produce, for arms and of the jail. The samahartr 
(the Collector-General) is to exercise superintendence over the 
collection of revenue from forts, the rural parts, mines, embank¬ 
ments, forests, herds of cattle and roads for traffic (II. 6 ). The 
samkhartr"* has to divide (II. 35) the kingdom into four 
districts and to arrange the villages into three grades, vis. those 
that are exempted from taxes, those that supply soldiers and those 
that pay taxes in the form of grain, cattle, money, forest produce, 
free labour and other equivalents for taxes. It is the duty of the 
(fojjn to look after a group of five or ten villages under the orders 
of the samahartr. The gopa has not only to register the total number 
of the inhabitants of all varpas in the houses that pay taxes and 
that are exempt in the villages, but also to keep a register of the 
number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, labourers, 
slaves, biped and quadruped animals, of the amount of 
money, free labour, tolls and fines that are recovered, and the 
number of women, men, young and old persons, and the extent 
of their actions, occupations, usages, expenditures. The sth&nika 
(in charge of eaoh of the four districts ) should look after his 
oharge in the same way. The superintendent of records and 
accounts (aksapatalSdhyaksa) should have the account office 
constructed with its door facing the north or the east, with rooms 


184. Both the samahartr and the sannidhatr are mentioned as officers 
in the copperplate of Mahibhavagapta of Trikalihga (E. I. vol. VIII. p. 138 
at p. 141 and E. I. vol. XI at p. 94). Sahara in his bhasya on Jaimini XII. 
I. 28 refer* to the samihartr coming with his own phalanx of subordinates 

‘ro frw ft V w frw mrunn wunsl <WN wd* mn g > . 

From Hiouen Thaang’s account of his travels (Beal's * Buddhist Records' 
voL I. p 78) we learn that each province kept a record of good and bad 
events. 
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(for the clerks) set apart and with shelves of account books well- 
arranged (11.7). This officer had to enter numerous matters in the 
accounts, recover the king’s dues from the sureties of servants, 
to check enbezzlement and to recover fines for loss due to 
neglect or fraud. The acoount year ended with the full moon of 
Aqdtfha, the year being of 354 days and the salary for an 
intercalary month being separately paid. Among the duties of 
the Superintendent of records and accounts was the important 
one of noting in his register the dharma, method of judicial 
procedure and the usages of countries, villages, castes, families 
and corporations ( dedagr&maj&ti-kulasahgh&t&n&m dharma • 

vyavah&ra-carifcra-samsthanam.nibandha-pustakastham 

k&rayet). In II. 8 Kautilya specifies forty modes of embezzle¬ 
ment by Government servants (to which a reference is made 
in the Daiakum&racarita VUJ). In U. 9 he employs the 
picturesque figure that it is not possible to know exactly how 
officers appointed to the several businesses of the State extract 
wealth, just as fish always dwelling in water cannot be observed 
when they drink water. The superintendent of treasury (11. 11) 
shall in the presence of qualified persons receives into the 
treasury gems, pearls, articles of great or small value and forest 
produce (like sandal wood, ayaru etc.). The superintendent of 
mines and of government manufactories (11. 12) must be 
proficient in the science of metals, mercury, liquids that ooze 
from the holes, caves and sides of mountains and hills. Under 
him are officers called lohadhyaksa ( who carries on the manu¬ 
facture of vessels of copper and other metals ), a tak&ryadhyakju 
(a superintendent of mint, w'ho manufactures silver and copper 
coins for the State), a rUpadarinka ( examiner of coins, who 
regulates the dealings with panas as a medium of exchange 
among the people and for stocking in the treasury), khanyadhyakaa 
(who attends to conches, diamonds, pearls, coral and trade in 
them), a lavan&dhyaksa (superintendent of salt). The suvarna- 
dhyaksa (the superintendent of gold) has to construct a 
goldsmith’s office for the manufacture of gold and silver articles 
with a single door and four halls, to appoint a skilful and 
trustworthy goldsmith to have a shop in the centre of the road 
(H. 13) and not to allow any one who is not an employee to 


184s. Pataiijali to tbc Mfthabbssyaon virtiks4 oa Pin, l. 4 .52 cites 
the example ‘ wmrfct Here emrfc 

appears to mean one who cm examine a coin or probably the tame 
as 1“ Kaup ’. 
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enter the goldsmith’s shop. If any one so entered he was to be 
beheaded. The State goldsmith (II. 14) has to manufacture gold 
and silver coins for the citizens and rural inhabitants through 
artisans employed by him. The superintendent of the storehouse 
(II. 15 ) has to keep together the produce of crown lands, taxes 
from the country districts, accidental revenue, manufacture of 
rice, oil &c. The superintendent of commerce (panyiidhyaksa, 

II. 16) should keep himself acquainted with the demand or 
absence of demand for and the rise and fall in the prices of 
various kinds of merchandise produced on land or from water 
and brought by land or water routes. The superintendent of 
forest produce (kiipy&dhyaksa, II. 17 ) was to collect forest 
produce through guards of forest and Kautilya gives a long list 
of trees, varieties of bamboos, creepers, fibrous plants and rope¬ 
making material, drugs and poisons, skins of various animals, 
that came under this officer’s care. The superintendent of 
armoury ( ftyudhagaradhyaksa, II. 18 ) was to employ experienc¬ 
ed artisans to manufacture arms, wheels, machines, armour &c. 
required in battle or for the defence of forts, or for battering the 
cities of the enemy. The superintendent of weights and 
measures m was to get manufactured weights from half inasaka 

185. The weights specified are : 10 seeds of masa or 5 gunjis = 1 suvarna* 
masaka, 16 suvarna-ma^akas -one suvarna or kaisa, 4 karsas—one pala, 88 
white mustard seeds**one rupyamasaka, 16 rupyaraiisakas or 20 saibya 
seeds -onedharana. The Kaiika on Tan. 11. 4.21 furnishes the interesting 
item of information that weights and measures (probably in vogue in its day) 
were first introduced by the Nandas (nandopakramani raanani). The chief 
measures of distance given in 11. 20 are : S atoms — one particle of dust thrown 
up by a chariot wheel, 8 particles *liksa, S ltksas-a medium-sized yuka (louse), 

8 yukas — yava (barley corn) of medium sue, 8 yavas - one angula, 12 angolas — 
vitasti, 2 vitastis -aratni or one pvajapatya hand, 2 vitastis plus 4 ahgulas 
(called dhanurgraha) - one hasta used in measuring pastures and cubic measures, 

4 aratnis -danda or dhanus or naliki-pauruta, 10 dandas =*rajju, 3 rajjus - 
nivartaoa, 1000 dhanus (or 2000 acc. to another reading) — goruta, 4 gorutas=» 
one yojana. A nivartana was probably sc called because it represented a 
day's ploughing by a team of eight or six oxen (irom the root vrt with i»i), 
meaning the area from which they stopped after a day's work. Vide H. of Db. 
vol. II. p. 859 note 2021 for nivartana and gocanna. The extent of the 
nivartana differed acc. to different authorities. The Matsya said it was 
30 d&ndas square, each danda being of the length of seven hastas, while 
Satitapa held the danda to be of 10 hastas. The Lilavati (I. 7 ) held that a 
nivartana was 20 vam&s square, each vamsa being of 10 hastas. According 
to the lexicon Vaijayantt, in Kosala the yojana was of four gavyutis, while 

{Continued on the n&U Pa&c) 
it 
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onwards up to one hundred suvarnas, weights being made of iron 
or stones found in the Magadha country and the Mekala 
mountain. The superintendent of tolls (sulk&dhyaksa, II. 21) 
was to erect near the principal gate of the capital a toll-house 
and its flag and when traders arrived with merchandise make 
four or five toll-collectors take down their names, whence they 
came, what merchandise they brought and whether it bore seal- 
mark. In II. 22 Kautilya specifies various rates of tolls for 
imports and exports. The superintendent of weaving (n. 23) 
was to employ qualified persons to make threads, coats (of 
armour), cloths and ropes and he was to employ for cutting 
wool, fibres, cotton, hemp and flax, widows, cripple women, girls, 
ascetic women paying off fines by doing work, mothers of 
prostitutes, old women servants of the palace, itmuiasis (temple 
girls) who have ceased to do temple services. This superintendent 
was charged with the task of providing work for women who do 
not leave their homes, tho wives of persons who have gone 
abroad, women who are cripple or unmarried and who have to 
work for their own maintenance. He was to give to them spinn¬ 
ing work through the maid-servants in his department. If he 
stared at their faces when they came to exchange their work for 
wages or spoke to them on any other matter he was fined in the first 
amercement Thus the State helped home or cottage industry. 
It is to be noted that he had large powers of levying fines and 


(Continued from the last page ) 

in Magadha it was only equal to two gavyutis (last verse of desadhyaya in 
bbumikhanda). Kaut. gives hastas of various lengths for various purposes. 
Compare Manu VIII. 132-134, Visnudharmasutra IV. 1-7, Yaj. I. 362-363, 
Narada paris'isja 37-60, Brhatsambita, 37. 1 ff, Vayupurana 101. 118 for 
some of these, which differ in some details from Kautilya's statements. 
Kaut. (II. 20) states the duration of a nkdika to be the time required lor 
the passage of one adhaka of water from a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter as a wire of 4 ahgulas in length and made out of four 
suvarnamiyakas. 2 nadikas are equal to a muhurta and 13 muburtas are 
equal to a day or a night. In II. 19 he gives measures of corn as follows: — 
4 kudumbas » prastha, 4 prastbas «* adhaka. 4 adhakas - drona. 16 dronas 
«* khari, 20 dronas — kumbha. The drona. differed for various purposes. 
Vide above (p. 124 note 163) for a quotation from Mit. on Yaj. III. 274* 
Hemadri, vratakhanda pp. 31-57, gives quotations from various sources for 
measures of time, corn &c. These measures were different in different 
countries and at different times. The LHavati (of 12 th century a.d.) 
I. 7 speaks of the khari in Magadha being equal to 16 dronas. Vide n. 163 
above and H. of Dfa. vol. n. p. 881 n. 2033 and L. D, Barnett’s ‘Antiquities 
of India' (pp, 206-210) for tables of weights and measures. 
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awarding bodily punishments e. g. if a woman refused to work 
after receiving the wages he could cut off her thumb (? or bind 
up her thumb witli the index finger so as to form a pair of tongs). 
The superintendent of agriculture (sltadhyaksa, ,M IL 24) himself 
knowing or assisted by those who know the science of agriculture 
and the Ayurveda (the ancient lore ) of trees was to collect at 
the proper timeB all kinds of corn, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
bulbs, hemp and cotton seeds and to employ slaves, labourers 
and prisoners who worked to pay off fines they could not pay, to 
sow seeds on crown lands. In this chapter he makes interesting 
remarks about the extent of rainfall viz. the rainfall in a jSiigala 
country (defined above at p. 132) is 16 dronas, in anujxi (very moist) 
countries 24 dronas, 13* dronas in the Asmnka country (modern 
Khandesh and part of Berar), 23 dronas in the Avanti country 
(round about modern Ujjain), an immense quantity in the 
Apnrantas ( west coast of India ) and the Himalayan regions. 

The superintendent of liquor was to carry on the traffic in 
liquor and ferments in the capital, the other parts of the country 
and in army camps by employing men familiar with them, he 
was to imposo a fine of 600 punas if any one other than the 
manufacturers, licensed vendors and vendees sold or purchased 
liquor, he was not to allow liquor-shops to be opened close to 
oach other, he was to see that liquor was sold in small quantities 
such as J or j of a kmjumlja or a half prastha to persons of known 
character in order that (lit. for fear) workmen employed should 
not cause loss through carelessness, that uryas might not 
violate the rules of good conduct and that desperadoes should not 
commit indiscreet acts. Sukra was even more strict as regards 

18d. Siti, according to the Araarakosa, means the * lines or furrow 
made by the ploughshare Therefore Kautilya appears"to employ the word 
• sita ’ in the sense of • land that has been cultivated Prof V. K. Ram- 
chandra Dikshitar (in ' Hindu Administrative Institutions ’ p. 369 ) is not 
right when he explains ( of Amara) as 1 methods and means 

connected with the plough Paddhati only means the line or furrow made 
in the field by the ploughshare. K^Iraswami explains as ^ 

In II. 15 Kautilya himself explains 1 sita * as the collection of grain brought 
In by the superintendent of agriculture 4 jfarrs wfrnfhTt The 

sitidhyaksa appears to have been concerned with crown lands, while the 
share of crops leviable on lands of private ownership was called * b&li \ Both 
these were the concern of the samaliartr as stated in V. 1. ( where rastra is 
said to include sita, bliaga, ball, kara See.). When in II. 15 sita and rastra 
are separately mentioned that is on the analogy of the maxim of brahman* 
airamana or of gobaRvarda . 
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wine, as he did not allow any one to drink wine in the day-time 
(IV. 4. 43). The superintendent of slaughter houses ( sun&- 
dhyaksa, H 26 ) was entrusted with the power to regulate the 
killing of animals for meat and was to impose the highest amerce¬ 
ment on those who trapped or beat or killed deer, cattle, birds or 
fish which were declared to be under State protection or that 
dwelt in protected forests. The superintendent of nautch-girls 
(ganikadhyaksa 187 ) is dealt with in II. 27. The topic of t'eiyas 
has already been treated of in H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 637-639. Kaut, 
says that a tjayika was to be employed for a salary of one 
thousand panas, whether she was born in a prostitute’s family 
or not and she was to possess beauty, youth and accomplish¬ 
ments (i. e. the 64 kolas enumerated in Kamasutra I. 3. 16). 
Kauf. prescribes that, if she left the country or died, her daughter 
or sister took her place and estate or her mother could substitute 
some other ganika in her place ; when none of these existed the 
king took her wealth and her son did not inherit her wealth. A 
ganika could purchase her freedom by paying to the king 24000 
panas as ransom. She was to hold the umbrella, the golden 
pitcher and the fan for the king when he was seated on the throne 
or in a chariot or in his palanquin. There were grades among the 
ganik&s as best, middling and inferior and salaries differed by a 
thousand. The sons of prostitutes were to be the chief actors on 
the royal stage. It appears from these provisions that the 
vesyas were more or less slaves. The superintendent of ships 
(navadhyaksa, II. 28 ) was to look after the passage of ships not 
only over the seas and at the mouths of rivers, but also over 
lakes and rivers in the sthanlya ( vide above p. 140 ) and other 
sub-divisions of the kingdom. Kaut. prescribes that villages on 
the sea-shore and river banks were to pay a fixed tax, fishermen 
were to render a sixth part of the haul of fish as fees for fishing 
licenses and merchants were to pay the customary tolls levied in 
port towns. This superintendent was to request the ships that 
touched at a harbour on their voyage to a distant port to pay the 
toll, he was to destroy pirate vessels bound for the country of an 
enemy as well as those that violated the usages of the port The 
superintendent of cattle (H. 29) was entrusted with the rearing, 


187. Mffo p qfi g m fRtwwaw i ftmi i <*** * 

x%fr «t rrjrr gonrf^par m tnprfvr* 

■ en*Wpr t 3, 20-21. This shows that every vesys was not a ganiki, 
but only one that was honoured for her accomplishments (In 64 kalis) and 
who became the cynosure of all eyes. 
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preservation and care of cows, bulls, buffaloes and the dairy 
produce. The superintendent of horses (II. 30) was to record the 
breed, age, colour, marks, groups and places of origin of horses, 
which were to be classified as those kept in salehouses for sale, 
those that were recently purchased, those captured in battles, 
those that were pledged and those temporarily kept in stables &c. 
Kaut. notes that the breed of horses from Kambhoja, Sindhu 
(modern Sindh ), Aratta ( western Punjab ) and Vanayu ( North¬ 
west of India ) countries are the best of horses, Bahlika (modern 
Balkh ), Papeya, Sauvira (eastern Sindh and western Rajputana) 
and Taitila breeds are of middle quality and the rest are 
inferior. The superintendent of elephants (II 31 ) had to take 
steps to guard elephant forests and supervise elephants that 
were in stables, the catching, training and feeding of them, their 
accoutrements &c. Kaut. devotes one chapter (II. 32 ) to the 
training and classification of elephants and medical treatment 
when they fell ill. The superintendent of chariots and that of 
infantry (II. 33 ) have the charge of the chariot department and 
of the six classes of infantry respectively. The superintendent 
of passports ( mudradhyaksa ) issued passes to inhabitants of the 
country or foreigners for entering into or going out and the 
superintendent of pastures (li. 34) was to see the passes and 
devote himself to the care of pictures. Kautilya provides that 
a pass ( mudra ) was to be given on payment of a m&saka, that 
one could enter into or go out of a country only when one had 
a pass, that a person who entered without a pass was to be fined 
twelve panas and that the superintendent of pastures and his men 
were to examine whether persons not going by the royal road but 
through pastures had a pass or not and that the superintendent 
of pastures and his men were to convey the approach of thieves 
and enemies by beating drums ana blowing conches and 
were to send messages about the entrance of enemies into 
pastures by means of domesticated pigeons carrying letters bear¬ 
ing the official stamp or by means of smoke and fire. The 
n&garaka (the mayor of the capital or cities or the chief of the 
police in the capital) was to l<K>k to the affairs of the capital 
(or the big cities). A gopa (under the nagaraht) was to superin¬ 
tend a group of twenty or forty families in the capital and 
an officer designated sthfinika was to be in charge of each of four 
wards into which the capital was to be divided Yaj. n. 173 
mentions an officer called MMnavala in connection with the 
finding of lost goods who appears to be the same as sth&nika. 
The gopa and sth&nika had to keep a register of the caste, gotra, 
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name and occupation of the men and women in their districts 
and also of their income and expenditure. .Managers of 
charitable institutions had to send information to them about the 
heretics and travellers arriving to reside therein. Numerous 
rules about repenting and punishments for various defaults and 
wrongs are laid down, which are passed over. Manu VN. 121 
and S&nti 87.10 also provide for the appointment in each city 
(in the kingdom) of a high officer, who was to superintend 
all matters affecting the city and who had ample powers of 
restraint and coercion. Many of the superintendents mentioned 
by Kautilya occur under the same names in the K&masutra e. g. 
gavadhyaksa, sutr&dhyaksa, nSgaraka (explained by the com. 
as dandap&sika), panyfidhyaksa (in V. 5. 7-10). Vide E. I. 
vol. 15 pp, 127-128 for a statement on the provincial adminis¬ 
tration under the Guptas. 

As regards the emoluments of the officers in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. Manu (VII. 118-119 ) has some interes¬ 
ting rules: * The headman of a village should obtain (as his 
emoluments) those articles which the villagers have to furnish 
every day to the king viz. food, drink, fuel and the like. The 
officer over ten villages should enjoy one kula '**, that over 
twenty villages should enjoy five kulus, the superintendent of a 
hundred villages should receive the revenue of one village and 
the high officer over a thousand villages should enjoy (the 
revenue of) a town. All this, as Medh&tithi says, is only approxi¬ 
mate and recommendatory and was not literally followed, but 


188. The word * pratyaham * (every day ) excludes taxes on fields that 
are levied once a year or taxes levied on particular occasions only; while 
the words * food, drink and fuel * exclude cattle, money &c. The word 
' kula * appears to he used as a technical term. It may mean as much land 
as would be required for the maintenance of a family. But there is another 
sense given by the commentators of Manu. Sarvajna-Nirayana quotes a 
text that kula means* two halas \ He and Kuliuka quote H&rita to the effect 
that a plough (yoked acc. to dharma) is one of eight bullocks, one of six 
bullocks is employed by those who want only bare maintenance, householders 
employ one of four bullocks, while those who in their greed want to incur 
heavy sin employ a plough with two bulls only. So by kula Is meant as 
much land as can be ploughed with two ploughs to which either 8, 6 or 
4 bullocks are yoked. That 6 or 8 or 12 oxen were yoked to the plough is 
stated In Atbarva VI. 9M and Tai. S. V. 2.5.2. f# g 

g w l wiml vi ynfr nwt yirftwr* i taunt wwtnt* wfcif wgj* 
aftftwfltwrt i tmtwt wgnnrtNrftft ffl ft r h m i w# 

tVfftit xt i wtiwwww on *g VII. 119. 
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only means that a salary commensurate with the position and 
responsibilities of each officer should be received by him. Vide 
S&nti 87. 6-8 for rules similar to Manu’s (where the officer 
over a thousand villages gets as his salary the revenues of a 
sSkh&nagara). Kautilya (in V. 3 ) sets out the salaries of many 
officers and servants as follows: the salary paid to the chief 
mantrin, purohita and a few others has been already stated above 
(p. 120); the dauvarika, the superintendent of the harem ( antar- 
vamsika), the prasSstr, the samahartr and the sannidhatr were to 
receive 24000 panas; the princes (other than the crown prince), 
the nurse (m&tr, mother?) of the princes, navaka, the superinten¬ 
dent in charge of justice ( or commercial transactions ?) in the 
capital (the pauravyavaharika), the superintendent of royal 
manufactories (karmantika), the members of the council of 
ministers, the rastrapala (governor of a province), antapala 
(the guardian of the borders) were to receive 12000 panas ; the 
salary of the heads of srenis (the military corporations ?), the 
heads of the elephant army, cavalry, and chariot army, and the 
pradestrs was 8000 panas; the superintendents (below the 
commanders) of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, of 
the forest produce and elephant forests will each receive 4000» 
the chariot driver ( anika), the army physician, the trainer of 
horses, carpenters, ijorujx)^a!ai (?) will receive 2000; the foreteller 
(the reader of omens), astrologer ( who finds auspicious times for 
undertakings ), the reader of puranas, the suta, magadha ( bard), 
the assistants (purusa) of the purohita and adhyaksas will 
receive 1000; trained foot-soldiers, the accountants and scribes 
will receive 500; musicians 250, but trumpet-blowers will receive 
500; artisans ( karu ) and craftsmen (iilpin) 120; servants in 
charge of bipeds and quadrupeds, workers doing miscellaneous 
things, attendants near the king, bodyguard and the officer 
procuring free labour ( vfeti) will receive 60 ; those appointed 
to do piece work (k&ryayukta, v. 1. aryayukta), the elephant 
driver, boys (m& navaka, a page ?), mountain-diggers, all atten¬ 
dants, teachers and learned men shall receive honorarium (puja- 
vetana) according to their merit from 500 to 1000 ; charioteer 
of the king 1000 ; spies of the five sorts (vide above p. 129 ) will 
receive 1000; the village servants (like washer-man), the spies 
of the type of sattrin, desperado, poisoner and ascetic women will 
reoeive 500 , the wandering spies (vide above p. 130) three hundred 
or more according to the labour involved. The superintendents 
in charge of a group of hundred or a thousand (servants) were to 
regulate the subsistence ( bhakta ), cash salary, the perquisites, 
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the appointment and transfer of those under them. But there 
shall be no transfer of those who are the king’s personal 
servants and of those who are appointed to guard forts and the 
country parts. The Sukranitis&ra (L 211) emphasizes that salaries 
should be in pan as, that a king should not make a gift even of a 
finger-breadth of land as emolument to any servant, but that if 
he does give land, it should be held only for the life-time of the 
officer *•*. Kautilya (in H. 1) prescribes that lands may be 
granted as emoluments to superintendents (of the various depart¬ 
ments ), the accountants, to officers called gopa and sth&nika, 
to officers in the army, physicians, horse-trainers, but without 
power to sell or mortgage. Sukra II. 117-204 mentions numerous 
officers of the army, the treasury &c. Sukra IV. 7. 24-27 sets 
out the salaries of officers, when the king’s income is one lakh 
of mudras a year. Kaut. provides for pensions and gratuities. 
He says * the sons and wives of those that die while on duty 
shall get subsistence and wages. Young children, aged persons 
and ailing persons related to the ( dying) officers shall be 
shown favour. On occasions of funerals, sickness or child¬ 
birth the king shall bestow money and honours on them ’. The 
MahSbhfirata (Sabhfi. 5. 54 ) prescribes 1,0 that it is the duty of 
the king to support the wives of those that meet death or 
calamities in the king’s service. Sukra II. 406-411 contains very 
modern-looking rules about sick-leave, casual leave, pension 
after 40 years of service &c. 

The above provisions from Kautilya’s work show how States 
in ancient India engaged in almost all the activities of modern 
States, had an equally complicated machinery of administration 
and an army of high and low officers. It will also be noticed 
how, as in India at present, comparatively very high salaries 
were paid to ministers and heads of departments as compared 
with the salaries of clerks (e. g. the ordinary clerks received 
five hundred, while the chief minister and sam&bartr, the 

189. w qorpj g fgwwft I ffvS vmprmg 
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collector-general, received respectively 48000 and 24000 i. e. 96 
and 48 times as much respectively. If all the different officers 
mentioned in the works on dharmas&stra, arthas&stra and in 
inscriptions be collected together, they will make a formidably 
long list. A list from one inscription is 6et out below as a 
sample. 1,1 Vide Vogel’s ‘ Inscriptions from Chamba ’ pp. 120-136 
for explanations of about 30 titles of officers occurring in the 
inscriptions. 

A few words must be said about local administration. 
The word giUma occurs oven in the Rgveda. In Rg. 1.114.1 
the poet offers his praise and prayer to Rudra so that he hopes 
that 4 all bipeds and quadrupeds may fare well and all beings 
in this village may be free from disease and may enjoy 
prosperity ’. ,M In Rg. V. 54.8 ‘ heroes (or men ) conquering 
grtmas ’ are mentioned ( gramajito yatha narah). In Rg. X 62. 
11 Manu is styled * gr&manl ’ and the bestower of a thousand 
( cows ?) and in Rg. X. 107. 5 it is Baid that the ‘ gr&manl who 
is endowed with (or dispenses) daksina (cows or wealth) 
walks in front (of the village people) ’. In the Tai. S. II 5.4.4 
it is said 4 the prosperous are three indeed, viz. the learned 
br&hmapa, the village headman (gr&manl) and the rajanya 
( warrior) \ , ** fl In the Tai. Br. 1.1.4.8, the consecration of fire for a 
vaisya sacrificer is made with the mantra 4 manostvS grSmanyo 
vratapato vraten&dadli&mi’ (where Manu is styled gramanl ) t 
In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 4,19 tho gr&manl is said to be stronger than 
his co-sharer (saj&ta). Vide S. B. E. vol. 41 p. 111. We saw above 


191. Ia the Naihati grant of Ballalasena of Bengal in E. I. vol. 14 
p. 136 at p. 160 we have one of the longest lists of high and low 
officers. * wgv- 
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' adbyakfapracaroktan ' apparently refers as said above (p. 143) to the section 
II on the activities of adbyaksas in Kautitya. Vide appendix for a somewhat 
exhaustive list of officers mentioned in dharmasastra and artha&stra works 
and in inscriptions. 
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(p. Ill) that among the ratnins , gr&manl (the village headman) 
was one. Gr&ma did not necessarily mean a village but may 
have been applied to a town (though not a capital). The head¬ 
man of a village was called gr&raanl, gr&mika or gr&m&dhipati 
(in Manu VU. 115-116, Kaut. in. 10), gr&makuta (in inscrip¬ 
tions e. g. E. I vol. VII p. 39 of Sake 852, E. I vol. VII. p. 183, 
188) and Pattakila, modern Patil (in Ujjain plates of 975 
and 1023 A. D. in I. A. vol. 6 p. 51, 53, vol. 18 p. 322 grant of 
Bhoja in saihvat 1076,1 A. 16 p. 254, E. I. vol. XI. p. 304, 310 
of saihvat 1176). In an inscription of the 13th century from the 
Poona District we have the form * pattela ’ ( E. I. vol. VII. at 
p, 183). The word ‘ g&vunda ’ for a village headman in the 
Canarese Districts is derived from gramakuta (E. I vol. VII 
p. 183). Paithlnasi ,M quoted by AparSrka p. 239 states that the 
food of a gramakuta could not be partaken by a brahmana. 
The G&thSsaptasatl frequently refers to the great influence of 
the gr&manl and the love adventures of his son in the villago 
(I 30-31, VII 24). The K&masutra states (V. 5.5) that the 
young son of a gr&m&dhipati had certain women of the village 
at his beck and call. ,M According to the Sukranltis&ra I. 193 
a gr&ma (village) is one krosa in extent and yields a revenue 
of one thousand silver karsas, while half a village is called 
palli and half of palli was kumblia. Hem&dri in D&nakhanda 
(p. 288 ) quotes from the M&rkandeya-pur&na definitions of 
pura, kheta, kharvata and gr&ma. Yaj.ll 167 makes a distinc¬ 
tion between gr&ma, kharvata and nagara (town) as regards 
the extent of the pasture lands to bo preserved rouud them. 
Baudh&yana Dh. S. II. 3. 58 and 60 condemns residence in a 
city for a religious brahmana where the body is covered with 
dust which enters one’s mouth and eyes and recommends for 
reBidenoe a gr&ma abounding in water, fuel, fodder, fuel-sticks, 
kufe grass, flowers, which is full of well-to-do people, endowed 
with industrious people, where the majority are &ryas and which 
cannot be entered by robbers. In the Sabb&parva 5.84 five officers 
of a village are referred to. It appears that from being a very 
high officer (a ratnin) in Vedio times the gr&mapt was reduced 
In his influence, came to be appointed by the king alone and the 
office became hereditary and could be given permanently. Vide 

193. fctotih » fftavftsnnStamwgroi fitac i wu4 p. 239. 
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ELL vol. VIL p. 177,188,189 ,M . The Sukranltis&ra (H120-21) 
states that there were to be six officers in a village and (H 428-29) 
prescribes their caste, viz. s&has&dhipati (i.e. a magistrate to deal 
with wrongs involving force) was to be a ksatriya, gr^manetr 
(the headman) a br&hmana, bhfigahara (the person collecting the 
state land revenue) a ksatriya, lekhaka (a scribe, corresponding 
to the modern kufkarni in the Deccan) should be a kayastha, 
fiulkagr&ha (the toll-gate keeper) a vaisya, pratih&ra (the 
guard at the gate of the village wall) a sudra. Sukra (in H 
170-175 ) sets out their duties. The headman was to be alert in 
protecting the villagers like their parents from thieves, robbers 
and from the State officers, the bhagahSra was to devote special 
care to the tending of trees; the lekhaka was to be skilled in 
accounting and proficient in several spoken languages; the 
pratihSra was to be of strong body, proficient in arms, humble 
and to call the villagers with the respect due to each; 
and the toll-gate keeper was to levy tolls in such a way that 
sellers did not incur loss of capital spent by them. From 
Kaut. 111. 10 it appears that the village headman had the 
authority to inflict fines in certain cases e. g. when the headman 
( gr&mika) had to travel on some business of the whole village 
the villagers were to accompany him by turns, but if they failed 
to do so they had to pay a fine of one pana or a half pana. 
Similarly, if a villager does not co-operate in the getting up of a 
show (preks&) in the village, he or his people would not be 
allowed to see the show and he was to be fined if he clandestinely 
saw it. In villages, particularly in Karnataka and South India 
and in brahmadeya grants (to learned brahmanas) the village 
assemblies (subhft) carried on local administration. From the 
Kotavumachgi Inscription of C&lukya VikramSditya V dated 
take 934 (1012 A. D.) it appears that Ummachige was a great 
educational centre in the 11th century and 104 Mah&janas of the 
village were entrusted with the proper conduct of worship in the 
temple, the imparting of education, the feeding of ascetics, the 
supply of water to the village and the punishment of criminals 
( EL L voL 20 p. 59 ). Vide Gopalan’s * History of the Pallavas 
of Kftfiol ' pp. 93, 153-157 for the working of the village 
assemblies (sabh&s) from the 9tli century onwards, but as he 
observes (p. 154),' we do not know the nature of the rules that 
regulated their working, their exact sphere of action and their 
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relation to the central government' An inscription of king 
Par&ntaka I (907-947 A D.) at Uttaramerur deals with several 
classes of village committees that were appointed by vote 
(Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India, 1904-5 
pp. 131 ff). Five committees, viz. annual committee, garden 
committee, tank committee, gold committee (for currency or 
for collecting taxes in cash), pailcavara committee, are des¬ 
cribed and reference is made to a sixth called ‘ justice committee ’ 
and the mode of election and the qualifications and disquali¬ 
fications of members are described in detail (pp. 142-145). 
Prof. Nilkantli Sastri in 'Studies in Cola History' (pp. 131-175) 
publishes the text of two Par&ntaka Inscriptions with English 
translation and exhaustive notes. Vide also E. I. vol. 22 p. 5 
for resolutions of the sabha at Manur to be followed in future 
meetings, the qualifications in property, education and character 
of the members &c., E. L vol. 24 p. 28 about the regulations 
of sabh& from two Uttaramallur Inscriptions and E. I. vol. 23 
p. 22 fora note on the pancavira committee. For village 
communities as described in Buddhist works in the 7th century 
B.C., vide Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist India' pp. 45-51. It appears 
from P&nini and the commentary K&sika thereon that certain 
craftsmen were attached hereditarily to the village, were probab¬ 
ly paid a certain part of the crop produce yearly for their 
services and corresponded to the modern village servants (call¬ 
ed the twelve hilutedars ) in the Deccan. For an account of 
these 6 aluted&rs, vide Grant Duff’s ‘ History of the Marathas ’ 

(Bombay ed. of 1863, vol. I. pp. 23-27 ). For example, P&nini 
(VI. 2. 62 ) teaches the accent of a compound word formed from 
‘ grama ’ with another word denoting ' silpin ’ (craftsman), 
such as gr&man&pita (village barber) or gr&makulila (village 
potter), which are two examples given by the K&siki on this 
Sutra. From Pinini V. 4. 95 (‘ grimakautftbhyim ca taksnah ’) 
it may be inferred that a carpenter also was a village servant as 
in modern times in the Deccan. Brhaspati IN contains very 
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important information about local administration in villages. 

A compact formed among villages, guilds and corporations 
( gana) is called a mmaya (agreement); such an agreement must 
be observed in times of distress and for acts of dharma. Two, 
three or five persons shall be appointed as advisers of groups ; 
their advioe shall be followed by the villagers, the guilds, the 
corporations and others. Examples of agreement as to times 
of distress are: When there is drought, there may be a compact 
that for the performance of a sacrifice to the planets or the like 
each field or house should contribute so much money or when there 
is trouble from robbers, each house should send one able-bodied 
and armed man. Then examples are given by Brhaspati himself 
about acts of dharma. The village people should put down in 
writing what work they are going to do, such as the repair of 
a house for their assembly, a shed for distributing water to 
travellers, a temple, a tank or a garden, the performance of the 
necessary saiiisk&ras (upanayana or funeral rites) of the poor 
and helpless, gifts for the performance of sacrifices, prevention 
of famine-stricken groups of families from coming. Such conven¬ 
tions would be proper and should be respected by all the villagers. 
Whoever being able to carry out such agreements violates them 
should be punished with loss of all wealth and banishment. 
Brhaspati further says w that the heads of families, guilds and 
ganas and the inhabitants of towns and forts may pronounce 
the two punishments of reprimand and condemnation against 
wrong-doers and may also excommunicate them and the punish¬ 
ments and favours declared by them according to rules should 
be approved of by the king, since such power is regarded by the 
sages as delegated to them. For ejecting out of the village one 
who is not guilty of theft or adultery with another’s wife the 
village headman or the village was liable to pay, according to 
Kautilya 111. 10, a fine of 24 papas. It will be seen from what 
has preceded that village administration was self-contained and 
would function whatever Government might happen to be at the 
centre. The central Government did not very much interfere with 
local administration, except in the matter of land revenue, 
protection against invasion and exercised only general control 
and supervision. The village communities were miniature states. 
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There was a great deal of decentralization or devolution of 
authority from the central government to the village committees 
and authorities. They were also entrusted with oivil and 
criminal justice, as we shall see later on. For further details 
on the organisation of a village as a political unit, Dr. R. 0. 
Majmudar's ‘ Corporate life in Ancient India * chap. H pp. 135 ff. 
and Fiok (p. 161) may be consulted. Just as there was some 
organisation in villages in general, so also guilds (6renis) and 
groups (ganas) had their own regulations and conventions. In 
XI. 1 Kautilya refers to ksatriya guilds in the countries of 
K&mbhoja andSur&stra that maintained themselves on husbandry 
and followed the profession of arms (vide above p. 88 n. 120). 
In in. 14 he refers to guilds of workmen or labourers (sahgha- 
bhrtaJb). Manu ( L 118) declares that his work deals not only 
with the enduring dharmas of countries, castes and families, 
but also with the dharmas of heretical sects (p&sanda) and 
of groups (gana). Manu ( VHI 41) requires the righteous 
king to consider carefully the dharmas of castes, countries, 
guilds and families (to find out whether they are opposed to the 
Vedas) and uphold those dharmas (that are not opposed) as 
binding (on those respective persons). Y&j. IL 192 prescribes 
that the king should respect the usages and conventions of 
occupational guilds, merchants, heretical seots, and groups 
(corporations &c.) and allow them to pursue the course of action 
they had followed from anoient times. Nsrada (samayasy&napfi- 
karma, verses 2-6) and Brhaspati quoted in the Vlramitrodaya 
(vyavahlra) contain very important directions as to what 
conventions of guilds the king Bhould respect and what he is not 
bound to respect. N&rada says that the king should enforce the 
conventions agreed upon by heretic sects, naigamas (merchants), 
srepis and other groups residing in the country or the capital 
The king may allow them to follow their special rules (e. g. 
speaking the truth), their special actions (begging in the morn* 
ing without having taken a bath), their mode of meeting (on 
hearing a drum being beaten), the means of livelihood they have 
been used to (e. g. dressing as an ascetic). But the king should 
prohibit (out of their usages and conventions) such as are opposed 
to the king’s interest, or are disapproved erf by the people in 
general, would be ruinous to the purposes of the king. The 
king should not tolerate their creating factious groups among 
themselves, taking up arms for a purpose detrimental to the 
State, and causing injury to each other. The king should 
specially curb those who cause dissensions among the several 
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groups; if they are connived at in these activities they might 
cause terrible danger. ,M A good deal has already been said 
about guilds and corporations in H. Dh. vol. IL pp. 66-69. Among 
inscriptions, the following may be studied: the Nasik Ins. No. 15 
of the time of Abhlra Isvarasena (E. I. vol. VIII p. 88, where the 
srenis of potters, oil-pressers and water-drawers receive deposits), 
Junnar Buddhist cave Inscription (A S. W. L vol. 4 p. 97, where 
a deposit of money with fcrenis of bamboo-workers and braziers is 
made), Gupta Inscription No. 16 p. 70 (an endowment was entrusted 
to the guild of oil-men, whose head was Jlvanta), Gupta Inscript¬ 
ions, No. 18 p. 79 (silk weavers from L&ta coming to Dadapura and 
building a Sun temple), E. I. vol. 15 p. 263, E. L vol. 18 p. 326 
and p. 30, E. L 16 p. 332, E. I. vol. L 155 (of 933 aammt, inscrip¬ 
tion at Gopagiri, modern Gwalior, where the guilds of oil-millers 
and of gardeners are mentioned), L 184 (Pehoa inscription, 
where a guild of 34 horse-dealers from different countries, some 
being br&hmapas, agreed to impose upon themselves and their 
customers tithes to be distributed to certain temples). Rhys 
Davids in ' Buddhist India ’ (pp. 90-96) gives a list of the 
18 guilds that probably existed in the times of the early Buddhist 
works (though two or three of them are of doubtful existence) 
and the number of which (18) is sometimes mentioned in the 
J&takas (as in Mugapakkhaj&taka No. 538, vol. VI p. 14 in 
Cowell’s tr.). For further details about the working and 
organization of guilds, vide chap. I of Dr. R. C. Majmudar’s 
Corporate life in ancient India \ and ‘ Indian Culture ’ vol. 6 (for 
1940) pp. 421-28 (on the economic guilds of blacksmiths, barbers 
&b. in the Kus&na period). 

In numerous places rules are laid down about the qualifica¬ 
tions of the ordinary servants (pariv&ra, bhrtya or anujlvin) of 
kings, how they should conduct themselves, how servants should 
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_ j ww the kina is pleased or displeased with them, 
find out whether the king top the refrain of 
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PPL 24-27 and In the Rsjanltlpraksia pp. 189-192), Agnl- 
purfpa 221, Vispudharmottara IL 25. 2-28, K&m. IV. 10-11, 
V. 1-4, 6, 9,11-63 (most of which are quoted in the Rdjanlt’rat- 
n&kara pp. 51-58), SukranltisSra U. 54-68, 205-253. On the 
word ‘ aksudraparisad ’ occurring in Y&j. I 310 (where the Mit. 
has the reading ' aksudrosparusab ’) Vhivarupa quotes a passage 


from Sahkha ,M * a hamsu (swan l e. a good king) surrounded 
by vultures (greedy servants) is not desirable, but a vulture 
(ie. a greedy king) surrounded by hamsas ( servants of spotless 
character) may be preferred.’ The R&janltiprak&da (p. 185) 
quotes the same passage from Sahkha-Likhita with an addition 
viz. * faults arise from those who surround the king and such 
faults are enough to ruin (the king). Therefore the ( king) 
should first (before engaging his servants) put down in writing 
whether servants are endowed with learning, character and good 
family.’ Sukra inculcates loyalty on servants in the following 
remarkable* 00 words * one should not forsake a good master 
when he is in adversity. Should not one always and quickly 
desire the welfare of one’s protector whose salt (lit. food) one 
has eaten with honour even once ’ (IL 246-247) ? This senti¬ 
ment pervaded most Hindu servants in ancient and medieval 
times, even under foreign rulers professing a different religion. 
The R&janltiprak&sa p. 176 quotes a fine verso from the Garuda- 
pursna as to matters to be principally considered in selecting 
servants, which are four, viz. education, character, family and 
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actions, just as gold is tested in four ways. viz. by weighing H pr by 
rubbing it (on a touchstone), by cutting it and by heating it* 0 ' 

Some responsibilities of the Government or king in ancient 
India towards the people will now be dealt with. Prom Kautilya 
(H 29 and II. 34) we find that the State made great efforts for 
the rearing of cattle, made stringent rules for their protection 
and for the provision of pastures. Manu VIIL 237, Yftj. IL 167, 
Matsya 227. 24 also make provision for pastures round villages, 
towns and cities. Kautflya requires the superintendent of cattle 
to clussify cattle as calves, steers, tameables, draught oxen, bulls 
to be yoked, stud-bulls, bulls meant for carts, cattle meant for 
meat and buffaloes meant for carrying loads or for being yoked, 
pregnant cows, inilch cattle &c. and to mark them and note in a 
register of beasts the branded marks, natural marks, colour, the 
distance between the horns. He prescribes corporal punishments 
and fine for those who unauthorizedly kill or steal cattle or incite 
others to do so. He prescribes even the amount of fodder, oil¬ 
cakes, bran and salt on which different kinds of animals put to 
different kinds of work are to be fed. From the Mah&bh&rata 
also we learn that even princes ,0,a went to supervise and 
enumerate the herds of cattle belonging to the State. Vide 
Vanaparva 239. 4 and 240. 4-6. Even such a grammatical 
work as the Mahabhasya incidentally gives expression to the 
view that a country’s wealth consists in its food-crops and in 
abundanoe of cattle. 

We saw above (pp. 130-131) that spies were to be employed 
(acc. to Kftut.) to test whether State officers took bribes. Yij. 
(1. 336, 338, 339) prescribes that the king should protect his 
subjeots from the harassment caused by kaya&has (the account¬ 
ants and scribes), that he should ascertain the doingB of the State 
officers through spies, honour those that are well-conducted and 
severely punish those who are badly behaved and should deprive 
those who take bribes of their wealth and banish them from the 
country. Vide also Manu VH 122-124 and Vispudharmottar a 
for similar rules. The Paicatantra (I. 343) has the same Verse as 
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Yfcj. I. 836 (except the last pads). Medh&tithi on Manu IX. 294 
remarks that the kingdom has no fear of ruin if kantakas 
(wicked people who are like thorns) are removed and justice 
is properly administered and that kaptakas are generally under 
the protection of the queen, the prince, the king’s favourites or 
the commander-in-chief. 

Great attention was paid to agriculture. In the Sabh&parva 
5.77 the king *°* is advised to have large tanks in different parts 
of the country full of water and to see that agriculture did not 
depend on the rains alone. Megasthenes (Fragment I. p. 30 
of McGrindle’s work) notes that the greater part of the soil of 
India was in his day under irrigation and consequently bore 
two crops in the year. Even from the Tat S. V. 1. 7, 3 it 
appears that two crops were grown in the year (tasm&d dvih 
samvatsarasya sasyam pacyate). The V&j. 8.18.12 contains a 
list of twelve different kinds of crops such as rice, yum, wheat, 
rnaqa, sesame, vntdga, masura See. and the Bp. Up. VI. 3. 13 
enumerates ten kinds of grain (grftmyini dhftny&ni). In the 
Hathigumpta Inscription of Kh&ravela king of Kalinga (E. I. 
voi. 20 p. 71) it is stated that (p. 79 ) a canalwhich had already 
been opened in the 103rd year of the Nanda kings (i e. in the 
4th century B. C.) was extended by him in the 5th year of his 
reign. Rudradiman at great expense from his own treasury 
without any additional taxation or demand for free labour 
restored the famousSudarsana lake near Jun&gad (El. vol. VIII. 
p. 36) that had been built by the Governors of Candragupta and 
Atoka and been breached by floods. Irrigation had been made 
use of from Vedic times. Rg. VTL 49.2 refers to rivers and 
springs naturally flowing and to channels that were dug up. 
South Indian Inscriptions show how the Pallavas and kings of 
other dynasties built tanks which were named after the kings 
themselves or after some distinguished chief of the locality and 
that are in existence even now. Vide 8.11 vol. II part HI, 
p. 351, E1 voL IV p. 152 (mention of tank called * panune- 
ivaratat&ka ’), S. L1 voL I p. 150, EI vol. VUI p. 145 (for 
mention of r&jatat&ka near which four nivartanas -were granted 
by O&rudevl). The great engineer Suyya under Avantlvarman 
of Kashmir (833-358) successfully dammed the river Vltasta 
with the result that a kh&rl of rice which could formerly be 
purchased for 200 dindras could be had after the great irrigation 
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work for 36 dinSraa (vide R&jataranginl V. 84-117). Kau(ilya 
(XL 24) refers to the various ways in which crops could be rais¬ 
ed with water and the revenue to be demanded in each case, e. g. 
those who watered crops with manual labour had to pay 1/Sth 
of the produce, those who oarried water on their shoulders paid 
1th, those who watered their crops by means of water-lifts or 
water-wheels from natural springs paid one-third and those who 
raised water from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells paid 1th. He 
notes that sugarcane crops are a heavy responsibility, as they 
are liable to many evils and entail great expense. Sugarcane 
had been grown even in the times of the Atharvaveda (L 34. 5). 
The Sukranltis&ra (IV. 4.60) remarks that the king should see to 
it that there is plenty of water in his kingdom by digging wells, 
wells with steps, tanks, lakes &c. Megasthenes (fragment 
XXXTV p. 86 of McCrindle’s * Ancient India ’) says that some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land aB is done in Egypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal 
share of it. Eau(. (IV. 3) devotes a special chapter to the 
king's duty to save the kingdom from national calamities, viz. 
fires, floods, diseases, famines, rats, wild elephants (or beasts), 
snakes and evil spirits. He gives practical hintB for human 
and religious remedies and rites against these calamities. The 
measures against famine suggested by him are: the king may 
provide the people with seeds and food, start works for those 
who are distressed, distribute either his own collection of provis¬ 
ions or that of the rich or call for help from his allies, tax the 
rich and make them disgorge their wealth, migrate to other 
countries that have abundant harvests. National calamities are 
called iti, which are six: excessive rainfall, drought, rats, 
locusts, parrots and too close presence of foreign kings M *. The 
work of K&mandaka states that calamities are either 
divine or human and that the first are of five kindB. 
In another place he gives a longer list of calamities. 
There are several references in ancient and medieval works to 
Severe famines. In the Ch&ndogya Upanisad I 10. 1-3 we 
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have the story of UsaBti Cikr&yapa who took from another’s 
plate kulma^as that the other had been eating (1. e. he took 
ucchi$ia food), when the country of KuruB was overwhelmed 
with a shower of hail (or by locusts). The B&lak&nda (chap. 9) 
refers to a famine in the country of Anga under Romap&da. 
The Nirukta II. 10 refers to a drought in the dim past for twelve 
years in the kingdom of Santanu. A Mauryan inscription from 
Mahisth&na (ancient Pundranagara) shows that Gandaka coins 
were distributed and also corn to famine-strioken people (J. A. 
S. B. for 1932 p. 123). The Sohagpur Copperplate Inscription 
(of Mauryan times) contains an order of the mahftm&tras of 
Sr&vastl that the dravya storehouses were to be spent only in 
case of drought. Vide Annals of B. O. R. Institute, vol. XI 
p. 32ffi, E. 1 vol. 22 p. 1 and J. A. S. B. vol. VQ (for 1941) part 2 
p. 203. The R&jataranginl records several times the ocourrenoe 
of famines in Kashmir at different periods (e. g. vide H 17-54, 
V. 270-278, VD. 1219 ff). The Manimekhalai ( chap. 28) speaks 
of a famine for twelve years at KancI in South India. There 
was a terrible famine (called the famine of Durgsdevl) for 
twelve years in the Deccan about 1396 A. D. (vide Grant Duff’s 
* History of the Marithas ’ voL I. p. 43). Vide E. I. vol. 15 p. 12 
for a reference to a severe famine in iake 1313 when paddy 
could not be had even at the rate of ten n&]is a panam. 

It has been shown (in H. Dh. voL H pp. 113, 369,856-858) 
how it was the king’s duty to support learned br&hmanas, to 
hold assemblies of poets and learned men, to make gifts of land 
to educational institutions and to promote learning in all ways. 
Vrddha-H&rlta VII. 229-230 says that only learned br&hmapas 
who are endowed with tapas are proper objects of the king’s 
bounty. Some emperors like Har^a went far beyond what was 
reasonable. The Chinese pilgrim tells us (Beal’s ’ Buddhist 
Records &c. ’ voL 1 pp. 214, 233) that at the end of every 
five years Harsa held an assembly (pctrigad ) at Pray&ga and 
gave away all In charity. The Sukranltis&ra ( L 368-369 ) holds 
that a king should be on the look-out for educated men, should 
appoint them to offices suited to their education, should honour 
every year those who have attained eminence in learning and the 
arts and take measures for the advancement of learning and arts. 
|t has already been shown how this had been followed by ancient 
.‘ttod medieval Indian kings to the letter. A comparison with the 
British Indian Government in the 18th century and the first 
decades of the 19th will be highly interesting. After the battle of 
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Plassey in 1757 the British East India Company got three such 
rich provinces as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. During over 50 
years the only thing that was done by the ruling power for the 
encouragement of learning among Indians was that in 1780 
Warren Hastings BtaTted a Madrassa of Muslim religious learn¬ 
ing at Calcutta with a moulvi and 40 stipendiaries and Lord 
Cornwallis founded a Sanskrit college at Benares in 1792. 
When the East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 
1813 the only provision that was made for education and 
encouragement of learning (by George HI, 1813 chap. 155, 
clause 43) was ‘ that it shall and may be lawful for the Governor- 
General-in-Council to direct that out of any surplus which may 
remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said 
territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the 
military, oivil and commercial establishments and paying the 
interest of the debt, a sum of not less tlum one lakh of rupees in 
each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India ’. Detailed comment is not called for. More 
than 50 years after British rule began, when at least half of 
what is British India now had come into the hands of the British, 
and when the yearly income must have been many crores of 
rupees, the mm of a lakh of rupees was to be set apart for educa¬ 
tion of two kinds (Eastern and Western) in the whole of the then 
British India. Further this provision was not compulsory but 
only permissive, and was to be availed of only if some surplus 
was left after everything else had been provided for. 

As in western Jurisprudence, so in India the king was looked 
upon as parens patrvx, the protector or guardian of all minors. 
Gaut. 804 X. 48-49 and Manu VUI. 27 prescribe that the king 
shall protect the property of a minor until he attains majority 
or until he returns from his teacher’s house. Medh&tithi on 
Manu VIQ. 27 says that the minor’s relatives like the unoles may 
contend that one of them is the guardian of the minor’s property 
but It is the king who is to see that the minor’s property is kept 
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safe. Baud. Dh. S. 1L 2. 46, Vaa 16. 8-9, Vfcjpu Dh. S. 111. 65, 
Sankha-Likhita contain a similar rule. N&r. (rnad&na 35) declared 
that a person was a'minor till the 16th year. Manu VHL 28-29, 
Vispudharmasutra HL 65 extend the same rule and say that the 
king must take care of barren women, women who have no 
sons, women whose families are extinct, wives and widows who 
are faithful to their husbands and of those who are afflicted 
with disease. N&r. *°* as quoted by Medh&tithi says that if a 
woman has nobody in her husband's or father’s family to protect 
her, then it is the king who is to protect her. Kaut *°* (II. 1) 
makes it a duty of the elders of the village to take care of and 
inorease the properties of minors and of temples. 

It was the special concern of the king to see that proper 
weights and measures were used. Kaut. (H 19) as stated above 
(pp.145-146) provides for a special superintendent of weights and 
measures. Vas.* w (19.13) and Manu VIE 403 provide that all 
weights and measures must be duly marked (or stamped), that 
once in six months they must be re-examined and that the weights 
and measures for objects required by the class of householders 
must be guarded against falsifications.- Y&j. II 240 and 
Vi$pudharmasutra V. 122 prescribe as punishment the highest 
ammercement for those who fabricate false balances, edicts, 
measures and coins and also for those who use them in their 
transactions. The Nltiv&ky&mfta (p. 98) requires the king to 
be vigilant as regards merchandise, balances and measures, 
since there is none who excels traders in stealing people’s 
money before their very eyes . m Vide Alberuni (tr. by Sachau) 
vol. 1 chap. XV about weights and measures current in India 
in the 11th century. 

Another important responsibility of the king concerned 
thefts. Asvapati, king of Kekaya, boasted that in his kingdom 
there was no thief, no close-fisted person, no drinker of wine. 
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(Chin. Up. Y. 11. 5). Ap. Dh. S. 8 * (E. 10. 26.6-8) lays down that 
the officers should protect a city against theft for one yojarui 
round it and in the case of villages for one kroia round them and 
that whatever is stolen within those limits must be returned to 
the owners by the officers. Gautama X. 46-47, Manu Vffl. 40, 
Yij. EL 36, Visnudharmasutra EL 66-67, S&nti 75.10 prescribe 
that the king should recover from the thief stolen property and 
restore it to the owner (without distinction of caste), that if he 
cannot restore it he should compensate the sufferer from his own 
treasury, and that, if he retained the property recovered from a 
thief or did not make efforts to catch the thief and compensate 
the owner, the king incurred sin. Kaut. EL 16 contains a similar 
rule. 8W Visvarupa on Yaj. E. 38 quotes a prose passage 211 of Br. 
with a similar import. The Visnudharinottara 818 (E. 61. 52) 
remarks that if a person is robbed by his own servants then he 
(the king) may endeavour to recover it from the servants (by 
threatening or beating them ), but need not restore it from his 
own treasury. Yij E. 270-272, Nar. (parisista 16-21) and 
Kit. 8,1 give further directions, viz. the thief should be made 
to restore the property stolen or its price; if the thief cannot be 
found the officers and wardens of the country pay the price of 
the stolen articles *, the property stolen in the village should be 
made good by the headman of the village, if the thief s foot-steps 
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are not traced as going out of the village; if the theft takes' 
place in a pasture land or forest (and the thief is not found), 
the owner of it should be made to pay; if however the theft is 
not committed in a forest hut on the road then the officers 
appointed to arrest thieves should be made to pay; the whole 
village may be made to pay the compensation when the theft is 
within the boundaries of a village but outside the limit of the 
residential quarters, if the footsteps of the thief are not traced as 
going out of the village; if the theft takes place beyond one 
kroia from a village then the surrounding five or ten villages 
may be made to pay the compensation. Y&j. 13. 271 and K&b 
mention an officer called * cauroddharts ’ (‘ or coroddhartft ’). 
The ‘cauroddharapika’ (thief-catcher) is an officer mentioned in 
numerous inscriptions e. g. in the Palitana plates of Dharasena 
11 of Valabhi in Gupta year 252 ( E. L vol. XI at p. 83), in the 
inscription of N&r&yapapala where we have both cauroddharanika 
and kottap&la, modern Eotwal (1 A, vol. XV p. 304) and in the 
grant of Ball&lasena quoted above (p. 153, n. 101). Kautilya IV. 
13 also gives similar rules and mentions an officer called 
* oorarajjuka ’ who has to make good the loss- of merchandise by 
theft between two villages or lands that are not pasture lands. 

The first quality required in a king according to Y&j. 1 309 
quoted above (p. 44) is great energy and Kau{. also (in VI. 1) ment¬ 
ions ‘great energy’ (mahots&ha) among the qualities called ‘Sbhi- 
g&mika ’. Works on dharmas&stra and arthas&stra emphasize 
the fact that a king must always be full of activity and must 
not be lethargic or fatalistic. In the Mah&bh&rata the topic of 
human effort and daiva (fate or destiny) comes up for treatment 
in numerous places and is put in the mouth of several characters 
with different emphasis according to circumstances. In Adi 
1. 246-247, 89. 7-10, Sabhi 46.16, 47. 36, 58.14, Vanaparva 179. 
27-28, Udyoga 8. 52, 40. 32,159. 4,186. 18, Asramav&sika 10. 29 
the emphasis Is on daiva as all powerful, it being said that 
human effort is useless as against daiva. A golden mean is 
advocated In Adi 123. 21, Sabhft 16.12, Udyoga 79. 5-6, S&nti 
56.14-15, Sauptika 2. 3, in all of which it is said that worldly 
affairs require both puru^akiam (effort) and daiva. In certain 
other passages it is reoommended that effort is superior to 
daiva and that one’s business is to make efforts and not to 
care for fate; a g. in Drops 152. 27, Santi 27. 32, 58. 13-16, 
153. 50, Anusftsana 6.1 if, 8auptika 2.12-13 and 23-24. A few of 
the striking passages indicative of the three lines of thought are. 
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Bet out in the note below.® 14 Energetic action, according to 
Sftnti. 58. 13-15, is declared by Brhaspati to be the root of 
r&jadharma. Nectar was obtained and asuras were killed by 
the gods by means of energetic action and Indra secured his 
high position in heaven and here by energetic action. 
Br. makes the characteristic remark * A man who is a 
hero of action leads those who are heroes in speech and 
the latter are seen to cater for the pleasures of the former and 
wait humbly on him \ The Bhagavadglta in its final summing 
up of the philosophy of Activism without an eye to the fruit of it 
but from a sense of duty declares ( XVHL 13-16 ) 4 that in the 
Sankhya philosophy five categories are mentioned as conducive 
to the accomplishment of all actions viz. the place, the agent, 
various kinds of instruments, diverse and separate activities and 
lastly dcwn; that whatever action a man commences either with 
his body, words or mind these five are its causes, whether the 
action be righteous ( nyayya ) or the opposite of it, and that this 
being the true state of things ( i. e. the fruit depending on the 
co-operation of five elements and not on one alone ) that man 
who regards himself alone as bringing about a result is a fool 
and has no correct perception/ Kautilya also (I. 19 last tw r o 
verses ) says 4 activity ( ulthana ) is the root of wealth and the 
opposite of it is the root of evil. In the absence of activity the 
loss of present and future acquisitions is sure ; by activity a 
king can obtain his desired object and plenty of wealth \ Yaj. 
( L 349 and 351 ) states that success in undertakings depends 
upon tx>th fate and human effort, yet fate is nothing but the 
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human effort of past lives manifesting its effect (in this life ) 
and that as on a single wheel a chariot cannot progress, so fate 
cannot accomplish anything without human effort. Ysj. I. 350 
refers to other views vis. fate alone leads to success, human 
effort alone does so, that success results of itself (without any 
cause), while others say that it is Time that brings about all 
results. Manu VIL 205, Matsya 221. 1-12 (all of which are 
quoted in the R&janltiprak&sa pp. 313-314) and Vignudharmottara 
11. 66 (which has the same verses as in Matsya 221) inculcate 
the same doctrine as that of Ysj. I. 349 and 351 and emphasise 
that one must always make efforts (tasmSt sadotthftnavatS hi 
bhavyain-Matsya 221. 12 ). The Matsyapur&na 221. 2 empha¬ 
tically* 1 * states that effort is superior. Medh&tithi on Manu 
IV. 137 quotes a subha^tlu ‘ those devoid of effort are engaged 
in calculating the aspects of planets; there is nothing impossible 
of accomplishment for those who are determined and who are 
able to put forth spirited efforts.' Kaut. (IX. 4 last two verses), 
K&m. V. 11, XII3. 3-11 emphasize the importance of strenuous 
efforts. SukranltisSra (1.46-58) holds a long disquisition on effor* 
and daiva. It contains the following fine sentiments (I. 48-49 ) : 

‘ Men of intellect whose career is honourable regard human 
effort as the highest (and not fate), while impotent men not 
being able to make efforts have recourse to fate; but all is 
centred in both daiva and effort Vide RftjanUiprakSsa 
pp. 312-315 and Nltimayukha pp. 52-53 for further remarks on 
daiva and effort. In one place the Mah&bh&rata (Udyoga 
127.19) contains the bravest and loftiest advice ‘ man should 
always press forward (make efforts ), should never bend; striv¬ 
ing is manliness; one may even break at a point which is not 
the joint, but should never bend ’* l *. The Brhat-Parftsara- 
smrti X pp. 282-283 contains a long discourse on daiva and 
purusak&ra. Vide Vftyu 9. 60-61 and Mark, purftna 2. 61-62 
and 23. 25-26 for similar passages on daiva and effort. 

An important doctrine of the writers on ArthasAstra is more 
or less based on the necessity of utsaha, viz. the doctrine of three 
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iaktis, 1. e. of utsahu, prabhu ( or prabh&va ) and mantra. These 
three oocur in the Mah&bharata (A6ramav&sika 7. 6). The 
8 . V. p. 46 quotes a sutra of Gautama (not found in the printed 
Dh. S.) * the three saktis, viz. prabhu, mantra and utsaha are 
based on that (kosa) 216,1 In VI. 2 Kautilya defines mantra-iakti 
as the power of the knowledge ( of statecraft), jxrabkuiakti as the 
power of treasury and army and utsuhaiakti as the force of the 
king's bravery. 8,7 Kautilya (IX. 1) holds a discussion about 
the relative superiority of these three and gives it as his opinion 
(as against that of the ac&ryas ) that prabhusakti is superior to 
uts&ha6akti and that mantrasakti is superior to prabhusakti. 
K&m. XV. 32 defines Bl " the three thus : ‘ the employment of the 
proper line of policy out of the six ajxiijus ( sandhi, vigraha &c.) 
is called mantrasakti; a full treasury and army constitute 
prabhusakti and activity of the strong is called uts&hasakti; 
the king possessed of all these three becomes the conqueror. * 
The Nltivaky&mrta ( s&dgunyasamuddesa ) p. 322 defines them 
in the same way.*’* According to the Dasakumaracarita m VTI1 
the goal (or purpose) of a king is determined by mantra (consul¬ 
tation with ministers about policy ), commencement of actions 
(for securing the goal) is due to prabh&va and the successful 
termination of undertakings is brought about by energy. The 
Parasuramaprat&pa (folio 15a) quotes a verse which defines 
‘ prabhusakti ’ differently viz. as the power to command. Vide 
also Agnipur&na 241. 1, M&nasoll&sa 1L 8-10 pp. 91-94. 
K&m. ( XUI. 41-58 ) brings together the numerous activities of 
the king. 

A king endowed with valour has to employ several means 
(up&yas) to extend his dominions and to keep his hold on 
his own people. According to the R&mayana V. 41. 2-3, 
Manu VII. 109, Y&j. I. 346, Sukra IV. 1. 27 and others the 
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upayas are four viz. s&ina (conciliation), dana ( giving gifts 
or presents), bheda (causing dissensions) and danda (punishment 
or depriving of property or causing bodily harm ). 481 In the 
H&thigumph& Inscription, the king Kharavela (latter half of 2nd 
century B. C.) states that in the 10th year of his reign he sent, 
following the policy of danda, sandhi and B&ma, an expedition 
against Bharat varsa, conquered that land and obtained jewels 
and precious things ( E. I. vol. XX pp. 79, 88 ). This shows that 
the theory of the upayas must have been evolved several 
centuries before the Christian era. Some others such as Kim. 
XVJL 3, Matsya 222. 2, AgnipurSna 226. 5-6, Barhaspatyasutra 
V. 1-3, Visnudharmottara II. 146-149 add three more to the 
above four. Sabha 5.21 mentions the number seven and 
Vanaparva 150.42 mentions sama, dana, bheda, danda and upeksa. 
About the additional three there is some difference of opinion, 
most holding that the three are may a, u/x’ktuj and indrujdta 
(Kam., Agnipurana), while the B&rhaspatyasutra { V. 263 ) says 
they are m&yS, upeksa and vadha and others say they that are 
m&ya,. aksa ( dice) and indrajala ( Sarasvatlvil&sa p. 42 ). 
Maya means ‘ deceitful trick \ The Visnudharmottara U. 148 
gives illustrations, such as tying a firebrand to the tail of a 
bird that often perches on the enemy’s camp to produce the 
delusion that a meteor ( an evil omen) fell down from the sky. 
K&m. XVn. 54 cites the example of Bhlma’s meeting Klcaka 
dressed as Draup&dl. K&m. ( XVII. 51-53 ) gives other examples 
of m&y&. Ujtek&i consists in not preventing a person from 
doing what is unjust or being addicted to some vice or engaging 
in a fight and is illustrated by king Vir&ta’s connivance at the 
death of Klcaka ( K&m. XVTL 55-57 ). Indraj&la means ‘ creat¬ 
ing an illusion by means of incantations and other tricks ’ e. g. 
creating the illusion before the eyes of the enemy that a 
vast army is coming to attack them or showing that angels 
are descending to fight against them or making a shower 
of blood fall in the enemy’s camp etc. (K&m. XVII. 58-59, 
Visnudharmottara II. 149). About the four well-known upayas, 
Manu (VH. 108-109 ) says that for the prosperity of one’s 
kingdom s&ma and danda (punishment) are preferred, but if 
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the king's antagonists do not yield to him by the employment of 
the first three then he may bring them round by danda (i. e. 
fighting and harassing them ) and that ( Vli. 198, 200) danda is 
to be employed as the last resort, since victory is not certain. 
In the Santiparva 69. 23 the view of Bfhaspati is quoted 888 that 
fighting should always be avoided (as far as possible) and that for 
securing one’s purpose three upayas ( other than fighting) are 
to be resorted to. Brhat-Parasara X p. 280 also says that a wise 
man should not resort to fighting and that danda is to be resorted 
to only when there is no other course left. In Udyoga 132.29-30 
( cr. ed. chap. 130 ) Kuntl sends a message through Krsna to her 
son : * begging is forbidden to you nor is agriculture appropriate 
for you; you are a ksatriya living by the power of his arms and 
a protector against injury (ksatat trata). Recover your ancestral 
share by sama, clan a, bheda, danda and naya ’. In Udyoga 150 
( cr. ed. 148) Krsna informs Yudhisthira how he first employed 
sama, then bheda, then dana ( viz. giving up the whole kingdom 
fur five villages) and how only danda is the proper recourse in the 
case of the wicked Kauravas. Hopkins, as very often, being 
obsessed with his ideas of three strata in the Mahabh&rata says 
that three means appear to l>e the oldest form and four means 
a later idea. There is hardly any warrant for this opinion as 
for many others in the same strain ( J. A. O. S. vol. XHI. pp. 
182-183 n). The Visnudharmottara II. 146 speaks of the four 
up&yas and states that danda as regards a foreign state is open 
( prakasa ) i. e. burning and not-open ( aprak&sa i e. by poison 
or secret death ). The Mil. on Yaj. 1. 346 and K&m. XVJLLL 1 say 
the same thing. The Visnudharmasutra HL 38 prescribes that the 
four upSyas are to lie employed at the proper time and according 
to the attitudes of the hostile king, friendly king, the madiiyamu 
and lulaiina kings 222 . The M it. on Y&j. I. 346 expressly states 
that the four upSyas are to be employed not only in the affairs 
between kings but also in the lives of all ordinary people and 
cites a verse wherein a father or teacher addresses a son or pupil 
making use of all four means 224 . Kam. XVH, M&nsoll&sa 11. 
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17-20 verses 972 ft* (pp. 117-122), Nitivaky&nuta pp. 332-336 
treat at length of these four up&yas. A few points only are 
noted here. S&ma is of five kinds viz. recounting the good turns 
done by each to the other; praising the qualities and actions of 
the persons to be won over; declaring the relationship of each 
other; representing the good that will result in future; declaring 
’ I am yours and I am at your service ’ ( K&m. XVII. 4-5 ). Dftna 
consists in returning what is deposited with one by another, 
consenting to the taking away by another of one’s things, mak¬ 
ing a gift of something new, giving what the other chooses to ask 
for, sending at fixed times what has to be given. filwtiu (sowing 
dissensions) consists in giving heavy bribes or presents to minis¬ 
ters or feudatories, the crow n prince and high officers of the enemy 
that are dissatisfied for various reasons, creating distrust between 
the king and his ministers, the rich men and the handsome 
men in the kingdom by the threat of the loss of life, honour, 
position, and wealth, by the fear of imprisonment, by the fear that 
the king may carry away the beautiful w'ife of a subject or by 
suggesting that a handsome young man has his eye on the 
king’s harem, and suggesting to a king that a kinsman desires 
to secure the kingdom to himself and thereby inducing the king 
to put out his eyes or cut off his limbs. This is effected by secret 
spies or persons who are in the pay of both kings ( uithayaivtana, 
acc. to Manasoll&sa p. 119 v,995 ) 221 . Vide Kaut. XI. 1, Matsya 
chap. 223 and Sukra IV. 1. 25-54 for bheda, Kaut. XI. 1 explains at 
length how an aspiring conqueror is to sow dissensions between 
corporations and the leaders of corporations, between chiefs and 
other people. One or two passages may be quoted by way 
of sample: “ Spies gaining access to these corporations (of 
warriors and others) and finding out jealousy, hatred and other 
causes of quarrel among them should sow seeds of a well-plan¬ 
ned dissension among them, and tell one of them ‘ this man 
decries you ’. Spies may give publicity to the consideration of 
priority shown to inferior persons in social intercourse in the 
face of the established custom of recognising the status of 
other persons by birth, bravery, and social position. In all 
these disputes the conqueror should help the inferior party with 
men and money and set them against the superior party. A 
woman who has disappointed her lover and has been for- 
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given may approach and say to a chief ‘ this chief is troubling 
me when my mind is set on you ; when he is alive 1 cannot 
stay here ’ and thus induce the former to slay the latter. ” The 
Matsyapur&ua 223. 4 states that united people are more than a 
match even for Indra unless bheda is employed, that dissensions 
are of two kinds, internal and external, of which the former is 
more serious. External dissension means the quarrel with a 
chief, but internal dissension means dissension between a king 
and his queen or heir apparent or ministers. One should try to 
prevent dissension with one’s own relatives. Santi 69. 23 also 
advises the conquest of territory by fomenting dissensions. There¬ 
fore the expedient of et imperii* has a respectable antiquity. 
Danda in the case of a king’ country consists in sentencing 
to death or corporal punishment or fine and in the case of the 
enemy in fighting, destroying or devastating his country by seiz¬ 
ing his crops and grain, cattle, wealth, forts and in imprison¬ 
ing and injuring Mb people, burning his villages and forests. 

There were certain privileges that the king enjoyed. His 
rights to treasure trove have already been referred to ( H. Dh. 
vol. II, p. 146 ). Kaut. (IV, 1 ) gives the following rules. The 
person giving information about the discovery of a mine, jewels 
or treasure trove gets one-sixth, but if the informer be a servant 
of the king he gets t‘.j; treasure trove beyond 100000 panas went 
to the king wholly (the finder Ming entitled to a Jth share only 
up to 100000 panas of the whole ); a subject who can prove that 
the treasure trove lwlonged to his ancestors would get the whole 
of it; if he takes it without establishing his ancestral ownership 
he is to be fined 500 panas and 1000 panas if he appropriated it 
secretly. The king also took by escheat the property of a person 
dying without leaving any heir except in the case of brahmanas 
( vide H. Dh. 11, p. 146 where some authorities are cited). This 
subject will be dealt with at greater length under the next sect¬ 
ion on ‘ law and justice ’. The king was also entitled to all 
property that was lost or given up by the true owner Vide 
Gaut.** X. 36-38, Vas. 16.19, Manu V1H. 30-33, Yaj. H 33, 
173-174, Sahkha-Likhita. Gaut. and Baud. Dh. S. (1.10. 17 ) say 
that the king should preserve for one year articles found after 
proclaiming the finding by beat of drum, while Manu says that 
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the period is three years. The Mit. on Yaj. EL 33 reconciles these 
texts by saying that if the true owner comes to the king and 
establishes his ownership he gets back the entire article without 
paying anything for safe custody, if the owner comes in the 2nd 
year he pays of the price for custody, if in the third year he 
pays jir and I if he comes after three years. The finder gets J 
out of the share taken by the king. If the owner does not come 
at all the finder gets l and the king the rest. The king may 
dispose of the article if none claims it within that period, but 
if the owner comes after three years and the article has been 
disposed off, the king should return the equivalent of the portior. 
taken by him. Y4j. H 174 specifies other scales of charges for 
the custody of unclaimed animals such as four panas for a horse 
&c. Another special privilege of the king was that he could not 
be cited as a witness in a judicial proceeding between private 
parties. Vide Kaut. III. 11 (p. 175), Manu VIII. 65, Visnudharma- 
sCtra 8. 2. 

Constitutionally there was no one who could directly bring 
to book the king guilty of injustice. But the Dharmasastra 
writers insisted that flint/ma was the king of kings ( Br. Up. I. 
4.14 quoted above p. 97 n. 125 ), that Varuna was the chastiser of 
kings (Manu IX 245); therefore they appealed to the higher nature 
and conscience of the king and prescribed that if a king levied 
an unjust fine, he should offer thirty times of that amount to 
Varuna, throw the amount in water or distribute it among 
brihmanas (Yaj. 13. 307) and that where an ordinary man would 
incur a fine of one k&rsSpana for a wrong, the king certainly 
deserves to be fined a thousand kars&panas ( Manu VIII. 336 ). 
The remarks of Medhatithi on that verse quoted below are veiy 
interesting, when he insists on the principle that fines for the 
same wrong should vary with the capacity to pay 27 . Even 
Kautilya (IV. 13 last two verses) falls in line with Manu IX. 
245 and Y&j. H 307. But these prescriptions of Manu, Yftj. and 
Kaut. were counsels of perfection and must have been futile. 
No king would ordinarily fine himself. Therefore some medieval 
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digests like the Viv&daratn&kara and the Dandaviveka ( p. 55 ) 
interpret these texts as meaning that the word ‘r&jan’ 
applies here only to subordinate chiefs and not to a king who is 
independent. 

The flourishing state of a kingdom well governed by a 
good, well-equipped and active king is very graphically describ¬ 
ed in the R&m&yana (IL 100. 43-46 ) ‘ I hope your country is full 
of hundreds of caityas (platforms for sacred trees) and of people 
who are well-placed; is rendered charming by temples, prapas 
(sheds where water is distributed to travellers gratis ) and tanks; 
in which men and women are joyful; which is set off to advan¬ 
tage by merry gatherings and festivals; the whole extent of 
which is well cultivated; which is full of cattle and free from 
injury (to beings); which does not depend upon rains alone 
(for its crops); which is beautiful, free from beasts of prey and 
all kinds of dangers; which is endowed with mines; which is free 
from wicked men and enjoys prosperity and happiness’. The 
Adiparva chap. 109 (cr. ed. chap. 102) also contains a fine 
description of a well-governed and prosperous country. The 
oountry was to be full of public wells, gardens and meeting- 
halls ( sabhi). The Visnu-dhannottara L 13. 2-12 contains an 
ideal description of ancient AyodhyS. ‘ It was endowed with 
hundreds of parks; it celebrated festivals and held gatherings 
of people; its population was free from disease and had valiant 
men; it always resounded with the music of lutes, flutes and 
tabors; it had fair complexioned, charming hetarai clever in 
brilliant conversation; its population was always gay; it re¬ 
sounded with the reoitation of the Veda and was endowed with 
companies of brfthmanas; its market rows were full of men 
that had applied scents to their bodies; there was not a man 
there who was wretched, dirty or emaciated; it stretched for 
three yojanas on the bank of the Sarayu and was ten yojanas 
in the middle. ’ 
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CHAPTER VI 


DURGA ( FORT OR CAPITAL) 

Manu IX. 294 places the capital (pura) even before rttstra. 
Medh&tithi (on IX. 295) and Kuliuka explain that the loss of 
the capital is a more serious danger than even the loss of some 
territory, because if the capital, which possesses all the stocks 
of food, in which are centred the principal elements and the 
army, is saved, then it is possible to retrieve even lost territory and 
to protect the country. It is as it were the pivot of the whole 
machinery of government. Other writers (and even Manu in 
VIL 69-70) place the capital or fort after the rastra. It is 
probably due to the geographical situation in North India and 
the nature of the fighting in ancient times that made the capi¬ 
tal and forts of great importance in the several elements of the 
State. The capital mirrored the prosperity of -the country and if 
properly walled also provided security. Y&j. I. 321 says that 
forts are meant for the safety of the king, the people and the 
treasury ( jamkoiatmaguptaye ). The reason for the construction 
of forts is well put by Manu VH. 74 viz. that a single archer 
under the shelter of the fort-wall can fight a hundred of the 
enemy and a hundred can fight ten thousand. The Paficatantra 
(1 229 and IL 14 ) has a similar verse. Brhaspati quoted 
by the Rijanitiprak&sa 3 ** p. 202 states that the king should con¬ 
struct a fort with walls and a gate for the protection of himself, 
his wives, the people and the (wealth) collected by him. Kaut, 
(II 3 and 4) deals at length with the construction of durgas 
and the laying out of the capital in one of them. He says that 
in the four quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom forts 
should be built for offering resistance (to the enemy ) on ground 
naturally fitted for the purpose. He speaks of four kinds of 
forts vis. * audaka' (water-protected, which is on an island 
surrounded by water or on a plain surrounded by low ground), 
pSrvata (mountain one, such as a rocky hill or a cave), 
dhSnvama (desert fort, on a waterless tract full of thickets or 
waste land), a forest fort full of wagtails and water and 
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Kinds of durgas or forts 

thickets of reed. He says that the first two are suited for the 
protection of populous places and the last two for the protection 
of foresters. V&yu 8, 108 •refers to four kinds of durgas. 
Manu VII. 70, S&nti 56. 35 and 86. 4—5, Visnudharmasutra 
III 6, Matsya 217. 6—7, Agnipur&na 222. 4—5, Visnudhar- 
raottara II. 26. 6-9, IIL 323. 16-21, Sukra IV. 6 speak of 
six kinds of forts viz. dhanvadurga ( which is waterless five 
yojanas round a raised plain ), mahldurga (a land fort, which 
is surrounded by a wall built of stones or burnt bricks, that is 
at least twelve feet high and twice as high as it is broad), 
jaladurga ( water fort, surrounded on all sides by deep water), 
varksa durga (fort that is surrounded for one yojana on all 
sides with thorny and tall trees and thorny creepers and 
hushes), njdurga (fort that is guarded by a numerous army of 
four sections on all sides), giridurga (mountain fortress, 
difficult to climb and with only one narrow access). Manu 
VIJ. 71 says that the mountain fortress is the best of all, while 
&&nti 56. 35 states that nrdurga is the most difficult to conquer- 
The M&nasoll&sa (II, 5 p. 78) speaks of nine kinds of durgas 
(adding those built with stones, bricks and mud). The 
Parasur&ma- pratapa enumerates eight kinds of durgas (R&ja- 
vallabhakanda, folio 1) and states that the wall of a fort may 
i>e of stones or of baked bricks or of mud. Manu VIL 75- 
SabhS 5. 36 ( — Ayodhya 100. 53), Matsya 217. 8. Kam. IV. 60, 
M&nasollfisa 111. 5 ( verses 550* 555), Sukra IV. 6. 12-13, Visnu* 
dharmottara 11. 26. 20-88 prescribe that forts should possess 
plenty of arms, grain, drugs and other materials, wealth, horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden, br&hmanas, artisans, machines 
(called Sataghnls acc. to Matsya, that kill a hundred), water 
and fodder. The NltivftkySmrta (durga-samuddesa p. 199) says 
that there must lie means of leaving it secretly, otherwise it 
will be a prison and that no one Bhould be allowed to enter it 
or leave it without a pass or without being searched. Kaut. 
(US) gives detailed instructions for the construction of fort 
walls, towers, ditches, pillars, lotus ponds and buildings inside 
the fort, which are all passed over for want of space. Vide 
the R&jadharmakinda pp. 28-36 and the R&jadharmakaustubhu 
pp. 115-117 for numerous quotations from the Dhanurveda of 
Utenas» the Mahibh&rata, the Matsya, the Visnudharmottara 
and other works on durga. 

In (he Bgveda we have frequent mention of oities. In 
li 63, ? Iadra Is said to have shattered seven oities for Purukutsa 
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and in U. 20. 8 it is narrated that Indra killed the dasyus and 
destroyed their cities of ayas (copper, hatvi dasyUn pura Byasir 
mtOrit). This shows that walled cities were known even 
at that distant date. There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the walls were of mud and wood or of stones and 
bricks. Vide Hopkins in J. A. O, S, XTTT pp, 174-176- 
The TaL S. VL 2. 3. 1 speaks of the three cities of asuras 
constructed with ayas, silver and gold ( harini ). In the agmr 
cayana as described in the Sat. Br. thousands of baked bricks 
were required. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro show that 
walls were built of burnt bricks ( Marshall, vol. I. pp. 15-26). 
There is no reason to assume that houses, palaces and city walls 
could not have been built of bricks, simply because no purely 
Hindu ruins anterior to Alexander have yet been discovered or 
because Megasthenes describes that P&taliputra had a wall of 
wooden palisades. One must demur to the remarks of Hopkins 
on pp. 174-175 of J. A. O. S. vol. XIII. Walls (pr&k&ra), toranas 
(arched gates) and upper stories (att&lakas), moats are very 
often spoken of in connection with capitals in both epics. The 
gates were sometimes called after cities e. g. in Vanaparva 19-10 
the Pftndavas are said to have gone out of Hastinapura from 
the gate called Vardham&napura. 22 * Vide also Asramav&si- 
parva 16. 3. The Mah&bhSrata states that palaces had dancing 
halls (nartan&gSra) attached to them (Vir&ta-parva 22. 16 
and 25-26). S&nti 69. 60 states that the capital was rendered 
gay by natas (players) and dancers and S&nti 86 (4-15) 
describes how cities were to be founded in durgas, how they 
were to be full of music, festivals and merry gatherings (oamBjat- 
satxt ) and what stores they should contain. In the R&m&yana 
(V. 2.50-53) Lanka is described as having palaces of seven or 
eight stories and mosaio pavements. The Brhatsamhita (chap. 53) 
contains in 125 verses very accurate directions and measure¬ 
ments about palaces, houses &c. (i. e. on v&stu&stra). It states 
that the best kind of royal palace was to be 108 cubits broad, 
that palaces of 100, 92, 84, 76 cubits may be built, that the 
length in each case was to be one-fourth as much more as the 
breadth. It speaks of the dimensions of mansions for the 
commander-in-chief, ministers, the queen, crown prinoe, purohifca, 
physician &c. In v. 23 it states that the walls may be of baked 
bricks or of wood. 
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The king was to have his capital inside a fort or in¬ 
dependent of it. Manu VII. 70, 76, Asramav&si 5. 16-17, 
Sftnti 86. 6-10, Kara. IV. 57, Matsya 217. 9ff, Sukra I. 213-217 
describe where and how a capital was to be built. Kautilya 
( in IX 4 ) describes at great length how the capital was to be 
laid out vis. the extent should be demarcated by three royal 
roads from west to east and three from south to north, the 
capital should have twelve gates, provided with concealed land 
and water exits ; the chariot roads, the royal roads and roads 
leading to drona-mukha, sthaniya, the rSstra and pastures 
should be four dandas (16 cubits ) in width. He then prescribes 
the width of roads for various other purposes. Occupying 
one-ninth of the whole area of the capital, but to the north 
from the centre of the capital and in the midst of people 
of all castes the king’s own palace should be built facing the 
east or north. To the north-east of the palace should be the 
residences of the king’s teacher (acfirya), purohita, ministers 
and the sacrificial place and water reservoir. He then assigns 
appropriate places round about the palace for the offices of 
the several superintendents, to merchants, principal artisans, 
br&hmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas, prostitutes, wool workers, 
sudras &c. In the centre of the capital were to be constructed 
apartments for the images of Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta 
and Vaijayanta and the temples of Siva, Kubera, the Asvins* 
Laksmi and Madir& ( Durga ? ). The principal gates named after 
Brahmft, Yama, Indra and Kartikeya were to be constructed. 
At a distance of 100 bows (400 cubits) beyond the ditch, platforms 
for holy trees, groves and embankments should be built. The 
cemetery should be to the east or north but to the south for 
the higher varnas. Heretics and candalas should have a place 
of residence beyond the cemetery. For each group of ten 
families there must be a well; oil, grain, sugar, salt, medicines, 
dried vegetables, fire-wood, arms, and other essential 
commodities should be stored in such large quantities that they 
might last for several years in case of a siege or invasion. The 
Matgyapur&na (217. 9-87 ) differs from th e above description in 
many ways. It prescribes four wide roads, at the ends of which 
a temple, the royal palace, the court of justioe and the principal 
gate are to be respectively constructed. Almost the whole of 
the description in the Matsya is quoted by the R&janltiprak&ia 
(pp. 208-213) and also in the R&jadharmakinda pp. 28-36- 
The.former also quotes (pp. 214-219) a long passage from 
the Devtpurftna with regard to the construction of a nagara, 
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a punt , a luitta (market), a puri, a pattam**' and the temples 
of several deities that are to be built in each, the rites 
to be observed in measuring out the ground for each and 
accurately finding out of the east and other directions. P&nini 
(VII. 3. 14 praca.m gr&managar&n&m) distinguishes between 
gr&ina and nagara, while Patafijali thereon (vol. III. p. 321 ) 
explains that grSma, ghosa, nagara, and aaihvaha are the 
appellations of different groups or settlements of people. The 
V&yupur&na ( 94. 40 ) separately mentions cities ( purini) 
ghosas (hamlets of cowherds), villages and pattanas. Vide 
Sukranltis&ra L 213-258 for provisions about the laying out of 
the capital, the palace, the court of justice, other stnto offices 
and public buildings, ditches &c. and Yuktikalpataru pp. 22 ff, 
Vfiyu 8. 108 ff, Matsya 130. Sukra (1. 260-267 ) describes 
how four royal roads should start from the paluce in four direc¬ 
tions, how the best, middling and inferior royal roads should 
be 30, 20 and 15 cubits in breadth; he defines jxtdya (a foot-path), 
vithi (a lane ) and rnarga as respectively equal to 3, 5 and 10 
cubits in breadth, that in the capital there should i*e no narrow 
street like a padya or vithi, that even in villages tho public road 
should tie at least 10 cubits in width, that all roads should slope 
down from their middle and that all houses should face the royal 
road. For a description of AyodhyS. vide R&mSyapa IL 100. 
40-42, which says that it was full of valiant men, had strong 
gates, was full of elephants, horses, and chariots, was inhabited 
by energetic people of all castes that were devoted to their duties, 
that had mansions of various sizes, that it was prosperous and had 
many physicians. From the R&m&yana (VI. 112. 42 siktarathydn- 
tarapand) and the Mah&bh&rata ( Adi. 221. 36) it appears that the 
roads of the capital were watered. In the Harsacarita (ill) B&na 
gives a graphic description of SthanvlAvara ( modern Thanesar ). 
For the local administration of the capital, vide the duties of the 
n&garaka described above (p. 149) from Kautilya (11.36)- 
From the Paharpur plates ( dated Gupta samvat 159 i e. 478-9 
A. D.) it appears that a nagara-arestbin (the chief of the bankers 
and traders of the capital) was nominated (probably by the 
king ). Vide E. L voL 20 p. 59 at p. 61. There was probably a 
board of the elders of the city (panramukhyas or pauravfddhas 
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as in Kautflya) appointed to help the Governor of the capital 
(nagaraka) in administration. In the Damodarpur copper plates 
also a nagarasresthin is mentioned along w ith others who were 
approached for consenting to a purchase of land ( E. I. vol. XV 
at pp. 130, 133, dated Gupta sariivat 129 ). Megasthenes (in 
McCr indie’s ‘ Ancient India Fragment XXXIV p. 187) describes 
the city of Palibothra (Pftfaliputra ) and its administration. He 
says that six committees of five each looked to the affairs of the 
city and were respectively in charge of (1) industrial arts, (2 ) 
entertainment and care of foreigners, ( 3 ) inquiries about births 
and deaths, (4 ) trade and commerce, weights and measures, 

(5 ) manufactured articles, ( 6 ) collection of the 10th of the 
prices of articles sold. Fragments XXV-XXVI ( pp. 65-67 ) 
inform us that Palibothra was 80 stadia in length and 15 in 
width, that in shape it was a parallelogram, that it was surround¬ 
ed by a wooden wall with holes for discharging arrows and a 
ditch in front. Arrian states (pp. 209-210 of McCr indie’s 
* Ancient India ’) that Palibothra had 570 towers and 64 gates. 
Patafijali in his Mahabhasya frequently brings in Pataliputra 
( e. g. in vol. 1 p. 380 he states that Pataliputra is alongside of 
the river Sona, on Pan. H. 1. 16 ), in vol. IL p. 311 (v&rtika 4 on 
Pin. IV. 3. 66 ) he refers to its walls and to its palaces, in vol. 
IL p. 321 ( on P&n. IV. 3. 134 ). In Fa-Hien s time (399-414 A.D.) 
the royal palace and halls in the midst of the city built of stone 
still existed and were so grand that they were then believed to 
have lieen the work of spirits ( vide Legge p. 77 ). Vide Rhys 
Davids’ * Buddhist India ’ pp. 34 41 for the ancient Indian 
capitals in the 7th century B. C. 

In the Bh&gavatapurana (IV. 18. 30-32 ) it is narrated that 
Prthu, son of Vena, first levelled the earth, established human 
habitations in villages, towns, capitals, forts &c., and that before 
Prthu people resided where they liked and there were no such 
groups as villages or towns. Bhrgu quoted by Srldhara accord* 
ing to R&janlti-kaustubha defines grama as the habitation of 
br&hmanas, their hired labourers and sfldras, that kharvata is 
on the bank of a river and of a mixed character, one side being 
a village and the other a town. Saunaka quoted by the 
Rijanltidcaustubha (pp. 103-4 ) defines kheta as a place where 
brihmana*, ksatriyas and vaisyas reeide, that a plaoe where all 
castes reside Is eddied a town, that br&hmana householders 
should be established on soil that is whitish and has sweet odour, 
kfatriyaa should be established in towns where the soil is reddish 
and wafts a Sweet odour and vaisyas on yellowish soil. 



CHAPTER VII 

KOSA (TREASURY OR FINANCE) 


Kaut. (H. 1) states that a king whose treasury is depleted 
preys upon the citizens and the rural population and 
(18) very 211 rightly remarks that all undertakings depend 
upon ko6a (financial position of the king), therefore the 
king must pay the first attention to kosa. Gautama (as 
cited by S. V. p. 46) holds that koto is the basis or support of 
the other six elements of the State. The Santiparva 119. 16 
calls upon the king to guard his finances with great effort, 
since kingB depend upon kosa, which tends to the prosperity 
(of the kingdom ). Kam. XHL 33 states that it is on the lips 
of all that the king is dependent on kota. S&nti 133 contains 
a eulogy of kosa. The Visnudharmottara Q. 61.17 sayB that 
kosa is the root of the tree of State. The two great pillars of 
the Indian States in ancient India were the revenue and the 
army. Manu VII. 65 says that kosa and the government of the 
Irealm depend on the king i. e. they should be the personal 
concern of the king. Y&j. (I 327-328) recommends that the 
king should personally look into the income and expenditure 
every day and keep in his treasury buildings whatever is 
brought by those who are appointed to bring gold and wealth. 
Kam. V. 77 and Sukra 1 276-278 say the same. The Rftjataran* 
ginl (VH. 507-508) tells us that king Kalasa of Kashmir 
(1063-1089 A. D. ) kept accounts like a merchant, closely 
watched income and expenditure and had a clerk by his side 
with chalk and bhurja (birch leaf) to write upon. The prinoipal 
means of filling the treasury is taxation. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to consider first the principles of taxation as evolved by 
our writers. The first principle was that the king could not 
levy, according to the smftis, taxes at his pleasure or sweet 
will, that the rates of taxes which the king was entitled to levy 
were fixed by the gmftis and varied only according to the 
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commodity and also according as the times were normal or 
there was danger of invasion or some other calamity impending. 
For example, Gaut. X. 24, Manu VDL130, Visnu Dh. S. DI. 22-23 
declaro that the king may ordinarily take a sixth part of the 
grain-crops or produce of the soil, but Kaut. (V. 2), Manu 
( X. 118), S&nti 87, Sukra IV. 2 . 9-10 permit the king to take 
evert ohe-third or one-fourth part of the crops in times of dis¬ 
tress ( Sjxid ). It' has however to he noted that Kautilya requires 
the king to beg ( i/dceta ) of the people for this heavy taxation, 
he employs the word pranaya (request) for such demands, such 
taxation was not to be levied from inferior lands, and he 
expressly says that such a demand for excessive taxation is to 
be made only once and not twice in the same distress . 2,2 Santi 
( 87. 26-33) contains a specimen of a long address to be given 
to the people when a king demands higher taxation in danger 
( such as ‘ if the enemy invades you, you will lose all including 
oven your wives, the enemy will not restore to you what he 
robs you of' &c.). The word ‘pranaya’ occurs in this sense 
in the Jun&gadh Inscription of Rudrad&man ( E. I. vol. VTIT 
p. 36 11. 15-16). Another principle laid down in somewhat 
poetical and picturesque language is that taxation should be 
felt by those taxed as light and not heavy or excessive. The 
Udyogaparva 238 ( 34. 17-18) states ‘ just as a bee draws honey 
but at the same time leaves the flowers uninjured, so the king 
should take wealth from men without harming them. One 
( 4 bee) may search each flower (for honey) but should not 
cut the very root just like a garland-maker, but not like a coal- 
maker ’. Manu ( Vll. 129 and 140 ) laconically puts the matter 
thus ‘ just as the leech, the calf and the bee take their 
sustenanoo little by little, so must the king draw from 
his kingdom annual taxes little by little. Let the 
king not cut up his own root (by levying no taxes) 
nor the root of others by 2,4 excessive greed ’. S&nti (88 
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4-6) states that the king should draw (taxes) from the realm 
lightly in the way the bee draws honey from the trees, he should 
do bo in the way of the calf and should not bruise the 
udders (as the calf does not). Those verses also refer 
to the action of the leech, of the tigress carrying her cubs 
between her jaws and the rat gnawing at the feet of sleeping men- 
These ideas pervaded society so muoh that the same figure of 
the bee is instanced as regards the Buddhist bhikkhu’s importu¬ 
nity for alms in the Dhammapada (verse 49). The king should 
act like a gardener who prepares garlands without harming the 
trees and their leaves and should not act like one who prepares 
coals from trees (Sinti 71. 20 ) ai . Manu VH. 139 requires that 
the king should not through greed tax the subjects heavily, as 
he would thereby cut off the roots (i. e. prosperity and content¬ 
ment) of the people, nor should he cut off his own roots (i. e. 
reduce himself to bankruptcy) by levying no taxes. A third 
principle of taxation was that when increasing taxes the rise 
should be gradual and a little at a time ( S&nti 88 . 7-8). Taxes 
were to be recovered at a proper time and proper place (S&nti 
88. 12 and K&m. V. 83-84 ) J, ‘. When taxing traders the king 
should make allowance for the price they had to pay, for the 
chances of selling the commodity (in his kingdom), the dis¬ 
tance over which the merchandise was brought, what they must 
have spent for their food and condiments and the cost of guard- 
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and female peasants between 18 and 45 years were to work six days yearly 
without pay on roadwork. With the above principles of taxation one may 
compare Adam Smith’s famous canons: (1) the subjects of every state 
ought to contribute towards the support of the Government as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities i. e. in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. 
(2) The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain and 
not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity 
to be paid ought to be clear and plain to the contributor and to every other 
person. (3) Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner in 
which it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. 
(4) Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and keep out of 
the pockets of the people as tittle as possible over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury (vide'Wealth of nations ’ ed. by Rogers, 1469, 
vol. n. pp. 414-416.) 
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ing the merchandise (Manu VIL 127 *= S&nti 87. 13-14) S7 . In 
the case of artisans, before taxing them, the king has to pay 
regard to the labour and skill involved and to the necessaries 
of life required by them (Sfinti 87. 15). Every one, however 
poor, must contribute something to the finances of the realm. 
Manu (VH 137-138) says that even a very poor man who 
maintains himself by following some occupation should be asked 
to contribute every year something in the nature of kora (a tax), 
while workers (like cooks), artisans (like blacksmiths), iudras 
who subsist by manual labour (like porters) should be asked 
to contribute one day’s work to the king in a month. Vide 
Oaut. X. 31-34, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 32 for the same. But Sukra 
IV. 2.121 Bays that workers and artisans should do one day’s 
work for the king gratis in a fortnight. Gaut. X. 34 adds that 
the king must supply them with food on the day they work 
gratis. The importance of a gold and silver reserve was well 
understood. K&ra. (IV. 62-64) says 2,8 that the king’s koia should 
have many sources for filling it, but few outlets of expenditure, 
it should be full of all desired kinds of wealth, guarded by 
trusty officers, rich in pearls, gold and jewels, it should have 
been acquired according to iastric rules, be capable of bearing 
great strain of expenditure and that koia is to be preserved 
only for the purpose of securing the two goals viz. dJiarim and 
nrtha, for affording maintenance to the servants engaged by the 
king and as a safeguard against calamities. Sukra IV. 2-3 remarks 
that kosa is accumulated for the upkeep of the army and for the 
benefit of the people and for performing sacrifices. Gaut. X. 
28-29, Manu VIL 128, VHL 306-308, Nir. (praklroaka 48) and 
others Bay, as has been already stated, that taxation is meant 
for the protection of the subjects and that it is the king’s wages 
( vetana ) for the protection he affords. Manu IX. 305 compares 
the king taking taxes to the sun that produces vapour from the 
seas ( in order to return it in the form of rain, as the Rughu- 
vaihsa 1.18 very happily puts it). Kam. (V. 78-79) enumerates 
eight principal sources (called astavarga) of filling the treasury 
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through the action of the heads of the departments vis. agricul¬ 
ture, trade-routes (both on land and water), the capital, water 
embankments. Catching of elephants, working mines and collect¬ 
ing gold &c., levying wealth (from the rich ), founding towns 
and villages in uninhabited spots. The M&nasoll&sa (II. 4 verses 
539-540 p. 77) advises the king to spend ordinarily three-fourths 
of the yearly revenues and save one-fourth. Sukra (I 315-317 ) 
prescribes that the king should save 1/6 of his total annual 
income and should spend 1/2 of the whole on the army and 
one-twelfth each on charity (to the learned, the poor and 
helpless &c. ), ministers, inferior officials, and his private purse 
or expenses. Sukra IV. 2.26 requires the king to have as much 
stock of grain as would be required for three years’ consumption 
in his country. In IV. 2. 13 he sets before the king the impossi¬ 
ble ideal that his treasury should be so full that he can support 
his army for 20 years if no taxes from agriculture or tolls were 
raised or no fines were recovered. The M&nasollasa (II. 4. 394. 
397 p. 64) says that the king’s treasury should be always full 
of gold, silver, jewels, ornaments and costly clothes, that pure 
gold in the form of niskas ( coins) or bars or ornaments should 
be held in the treasury. Kaut. (IV. 3) as stated above permitted 
the king in famines to make the rich disgorge their wealth. 
In V. 2 he remarks that if after making special requests for 
additional taxation, when the treasury iR empty and some 
danger is impending, to the cultivators, merchants, wine-sellers, 
prostitutes and those who rear pigs, poultry, cattle &c„ the king 
may request the rich to give as much of their gold as they can 
and the king may honour them by bestowing on them a poBt at 
his court, or the dignity of an umbrella, a turban or some 
decoration in return for their wealth 21 ’. He permits the king in 
calamities to take away the wealth of the corporations (sanghas) 
of heretics and of temples also, to set up all of a sudden on one 
night a god or a platform ( caitya) for a holy tree or a sacred 
place for a man of miraculous powers and provide for fairs and 
merry gatherings there and secure the necessary money* 40 . He 
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240. Comport note 164 above about the Maaryas who wanting money set 
up image*, according to Paufijali. The Rijatarahgtaf (V, 166-177) deecrtbea 
the exactions of king Sahara-varman of Kashmir (883-90?) A. D. He plunder¬ 
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ft. e. on upanayana, marriages &c,). In the 11 th century king Ham of 
Kashmir plundered most of the temples (Rijatarafigini Vtt. 1090). 
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recommends many other tricks and dodges for securing money, 
which ere passed over. Perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
these devices is that Kautilya iB careful to point out that they 
were to be employed only against the seditious and the irreligi¬ 
ous and not against others ( V. 2 <a;am * luistjeqixidharnukesu 
varleta netarequ '). Vide Nltivakyamrta (kosa-sanmddesa) p. 205 
for similar provisions to replenish a depleted treasury. The 
HarasurSmaprat&pa ( Rajavallabhakanda, folio 27 b) quotes a 
verse which recommends resort to alchemy for replenishing the 
treasury* 40 ". Sukra IV. 2. 11 advises the king when in financial 
difficulties to promise interest to the rich and take their wealth 
and to return it with interest when the difficulties are got 
over* 4 *. Santi (88. 29-30) asks 44 * the king to honour the wealthy 
men in his kingdom, since they constitute an important element 
of the realm and are the most eminent among all beings and to 
request them ‘ confer along with me favours on the people ’. 

Several reasons are assigned for people’s payment of taxes 
to the king. Gaut X. 28 says that they should do so because 
he protects them. In some places the idea put forward is that 
taxes are the wages (i eUtna) of the king and that the subjects 
made a contract with the king Manu to that effect. Vide 
Santi 67 and 70. 10, Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 1, Nar. 18. 48, Kaut. 1.13 
(quoted on p. 21 above). Kat. * 4J (verses 16-17) states that as the 
king is the owner of the earth but not of other kinds of wealth, 
he is entitled to get the sixth part of the produce of land and that 
since human beings reside on land they are declared to be 
owners (in ordinary parlance, but they have only a qualified 
ownership). Several kinds of taxes are mentioned in the 
dharmasfistras, arthasastras and the inscriptions. The oldest 
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word for a tax paid to the king is ‘ bali Rg. VII. 6 . 5 144 and 
X. 173. 6 speak of the common people as ‘ balihft ’ (bringers of 
bali, tribute or tax for the king). In the Tai. Br. (II 7.18. 3) it 
is said 4 the people bring bali to him ’. In the Ait. Br. ( 35. 3 ) 
tiie vaUya is characterised as ‘balikrt’ (payer of taxes to another), 
since br&hmanas and ksatriyas were mostly exempt from taxat¬ 
ion. Vide Prof. Hopkins’ 4 Social condition of the ruling class ’ 
J. A.O. S. vol. XIII. p. 89 and Pick p. 119 ( as to the evidence 
of the J&takas on taxation). M anu VH 80, Matsya 215. 57, 
B&mSyapa HL 6. 11 , Visnu Dh. S. HL 22 employ the word 4 bali ’ 
in the sense of the 6 th part of the produce of land that the 
king levied as tax. In the Rummindei Pillar Inscription of 
Aioka (Corpus 11 vol. I. p. 164) it is said that the village of 
Lummini was made free from the payment of 4 bali ’, but had 
to pay one-eighth share . 841 Here 4 bali ’ is contrasted with 
4 bh&ga ’ which is a general term. The word 4 kara ’ appears to 
mean a tax in general. Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 10 . 26. 10 , Manu 
VH 128, 129, 133, Vas. 19. 23, Visnu Db. S. HI. 26-27. The 
word ‘bh&ga’ (share) is also general and means the king’s 
dues on land, trees, drugs, cattle, wealth &c, Vide Manu VH. 
130-131, VIII 305, Visnu Dh. S. HI 25. This meaning of 
* bhaga ’ is ancient. We saw above (p. 112 ) that bhagadugha is 
one of the ratnins of the king. The Amarakosa treats bali, 
kara, and bhSga as synonymous. 

The word 4 sulka ’ generally means the tolls or customs 
duties levied from vendors and purchasers on merchandise 
carried into or out of the kingdom (Sukranltis&ra IV. 2 . 108). 
The Mah&bh&sya on the v&rtika Syasth&nebhyasthak ’ on P&n. 
IV. 2.104 gives saulkika and gaulmika as examples, indicating 
thereby that sulka or toll was levied as a source of income (&ya) 
at the toll-gate. 

The principal and perennial sources of income to the state 
were three viz. the king’s share of the produce of land, tolls 
and customs duties, fines levied from wrongdoers or defeated 
litigants (vide &&nti 71.10 and Sukra IV. 2.13). From this and 
from Manu X. 119-120 it appears that the principal tax-payers 
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were agriculturists, traders, manual workers and artisans. In 
Manu VUL 307 quoted in the Dandaviveka of Vardham&na (p. 5) 
it is said that the king who, without affording protection, levies 
ball, kara, iulka, pratibhoga (pratibhaga in the printed smrti) 
and daipja (fines) goes at once to hell and Vardham&na explains 
kara as the dues recovered every month from villagers and 
city-dwellers ( every month or twice a year in Bhadrapada or 
Pausa according to Kulluka), sulka as the twelfth share re¬ 
covered from traders, pratibhoga as the dues in the form of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables presented every day. A few remarks 
on these and other taxes must be made here. Manu VIL 130, 
Gaut. X. 24, Visnu Dh. S. HI 22, Manasollasa (II 3. 163 p. 44) 
and several others prescribe that the king is entitled to the 6 th, 
8 th or 12th part ( only sixth in Visnu, also 10th in Gaut.) of the 
yield of grain from land. Brhaspati and the Visnu dharmot- 
tara * 44 (H 61. 60-61) quoted in the Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 262- 
263) make it clear under what circumstances these different 
shares are to be taken : viz. the king takes 1 6 of iukadhavya 
(awned or bearded grain like wheat and barley), 1/8 from 
simbldh&nya (grain in pods), 10 th part from crops grown on land 
that was fallow for many years, l/ 8 th from lands sownin the 
rainy season and one-sixth from lands that have spring crops. 
The tax was to be paid once every year or once in six months 
according to the custom of the country. The varying rates 
prescribed by Kautilya have been indicated in describing 
the duties of the sit&dhyaksa. Sukra (IV. 2.121-122) gives 
a salutary rule that if a cultivator constructs a tank, a 
well or an artificial water-course or brings under cultivation 
land previously fallow, the king should not levy a tax thereon 
till the person making the expenditure has recovered twice the 
amount spent by him. Kaut. (H 1 ) provides that the king 
may show favour ( anugraha ) to the cultivators by supplying 
them with seed, cattle and money and that they should return 
the advances by easy instalments and that the king shall 
bestow favours and remissions ( panhdra) in such a way that 
they might tend to swell the treasury and not tend to its 
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depletion . M7 it has already been stated that according to the 
smrtis the ordinary share of the king was one-sixth, but that in 
case of the danger of invasion or similar calamity he was allow¬ 
ed to raise it to one-fourth. Megasthenes (Fragment I, p. 42 ) 
says that no person is permitted to own land and that besides 
the land ^tribute people pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of tile produce. This shows that the tax on land was very 
heavy in the times of Candragupta probably owing to his wars 
to drive away the Greeks and the huge armies that he had to 
employ. Manu VII. 130, Gaut. X. 25, Visnu Dli. S. III. 24, 
Munasollasa {II. 3. 163 p. 44 ) hold that the king is entitled to 
the 50th part of the cattle reared by herdsmen and of the interest 
earned by those who lend money at interest. This last appears 
to be analogous to modem income-tax. The Sukranitisftra 
IV. 2. 128 makes the tax to be A on the interest earned by 
money-lending . 148 Visnu adds cloth to these two. Manu VD. 
131-132, Gaut. X. 27, Visnu Dh. S. III. 25, Visnudharmottara D- 
6 i. 61-63 and M&nasoll&sa lay down that the king is entitled to 
a sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes 
(like sandal-wood ), medicinal plants (like t/urtUci ), rasa (salt 
&c.), flowers, roots (like turmeric ), fruits, leaves (like palm 
leaves), vegetables, grass, hides, articles manufactured from 
bamboo slips, earthenware, articles prepared from stones. Visnu 
adds deer hides to these. 

Sulka is of two kinds, what is levied on goods carried by land 
and what is levied on goods carried by water ( Mit. on Y&j. H. 
263). Gaut. X. 26 and Visnu Dh. S. HI. 29 state that the sulka 
is l/20th part on merchandise for sale ( bought and Bold in the 
country itself) which is interpreted by some (like Haradatta 
and Nandapandita ) as meaning that 5 per cent of the price of 
articles sold should be taken by the king as tax, while the 
R&janltiprak&sa (p. 264) explains that the king is entitled only 
to five per cent of the difference between the cost price and the 
sale price of merchandise. Manu VHL 398 also is susceptible 
of these two interpretations, as the commentaries of Medh&tithi 
and Kulluka show. The Visnu Dh. 8. (UL 29-30) prescribes that 
the king takes one-tenth on merchandise produced in his own 
country and one-twentieth on goods imported from a foreign 
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country. Y&j. 1L 361 says that the sulka on goods is twentieth 
part of the prices of the goods. Kaut. (H. 21) in his chapter on 
the superintendent of tolls (6ulk&dhyaksa) sets out several 
rules, of which a few interesting ones are given here. Com¬ 
modities intended for marriage or taken by a bride from her 
parents to her husband or meant as presents or for the purpose 
of sacrifices or the accouchement of women or for the worship of 
gods, or for the ceremonies of caula, upanayana, godanu, or for 
the observance of a t rata or for the consecration of a person for 
a sacrifice and for other special ceremonies shall be allowed to 
go free of tolls. Whatever commodities would cause harm to 
the realm or are useless should be destroyed; whatever is of 
great benefit and seeds not easily available should be allowed 
to be imported without charge :4> . He further says (1122) 
that sulka is levied on exports and imports of merchandise and 
that on imports the tax will be one-fifth of the price of the 
commodities (as a general rule ) aud prescribes varying rates 
(1.'6, 1/10, 1/15, 1 20, 1/25 ) on different kinds of articles. In 
IL 28 (on the superintendent of shipping) Kautilya gives 
further rules soma of which have been already noted. He 
prescribes rules for ferries also, viz. that brahmanas, ascetics, 
children, very old people, sick men, messengers, pregnant women 
are to be provided with free passes by the superintendent 
enabling them to use the ferries. A man with a load and small 
animals were to pay one masa at a ferry, a cow or a horse two 
mas as and so on. The Manasoll&sa (IL 4. v\. 374-376 p. 62 ) 
prescribes that the king should well guard all harbours (vela-pura) 
that are near the sea, that when the boats of sailors residing in 
his own country return to the harbour the king should charge 
one-tenth (of the price of goods brought) as the duty and that 
when foreign boats are driven to his harbour by an unfavourable 
wind, the king should confiscate all their merchandise or may 
give a little to the owners of those boats. In this connection a 
very interesting inscription may be referred to. The Mo(upalli 
pillar Inscription* 40 of the Kakattya king Ganapatideva (of 
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1244-45 A. D.) issues (E. I vol. XII p. 195) a charter of security 
( abhaya-steana) to the sailors who ply between towns in dif¬ 
ferent countries, islands and continents: * when ships that made 
voyages from one country to another were driven or were 
shattered or touched at a place that was not meant as a place of 
call, owing to unfavourable winds, former Icings forcibly took 
away all commodities therein such as gold, elephants, horses 
dec.; but we, considering that wealth is dearer than life itself, 
have with kindness decided to give everything except the hxed 
iulka to those sailors who undertake the great venture of cross¬ 
ing the sea, so that thereby we shall secure fame and righteous¬ 
ness ; the sulka fixed is as follows About iulka to be levied on 
goods brought by the sea the Baud. Dh. 8. (1.10.15-16) prescrilws 
that it is 10 per cent of the cargo except one best article (which 
is totally exempted). In the Kharepatan grant of the Silarn 
king Rattaraja dated sake 930 it is provided that one golden 
f/adiijam was levied as duty on each vessel that came from 
another country (dvlpantar&y&ta-vahitr&t) and one golden 
dharaon had to be paid on each vessel coming from the district 
of Kandalamullya excepting Cemulya (modern Clieul) and 
Candrapura. Vide E. I. vol. III. p. 292 at p. 301. Sukra (IV. 2 . 
109-111) lays down some very reasonable rules viz. on the same 
commodity sulka is to be taken in the same country by the king 
only once and never more than once; the king may tako either 
1/16,1/20 or 1,32 from the vendee or vendor; no sulka is to 
be taken from the vendor when he has to sell his goods at tho 
same price at which he bought them or for less than the cost 
price; the king should always take from the buyer the proper 
sulka after seeing what profit he is going to make. Nftr. 
(sambhuya-samutth&na verses 14-15 ) lays down that whatever 
is to be used by srotriyas (br&hmanas learned in the Vedas ) for 
domestic purposes is exempt, but not what they may employ in 
trade; the gifts received by br&hmanas, the property of stage- 
players, whatever is carried on a man's shoulders—on all these 
no sulka must be levied. The exemption of brfthmanas and 
others from taxation has already been dealt with in H. Dh. 
vol. D. pp. 143-145. Gaut. X. 9-12, Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 26. 10-16, 
Vas. I. 42-46 and 19. 23-24, Manu. VUL 394 exempt a learned 
brthmana, the women of all varnas, all boys before the signs 
of puberty appear, all those who stay with a teacher for study, 
ascetics who are intent on dharma, sddras that do menial work 
sttch as washing the feet of higher varnas, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the diseased, the cripple, an old man of 70 years or 
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more. Though these really required more protection than most 
people, humanity and higher feelings made them exempt from 
taxes from very ancient times. The claims to exemption were 
probably exaggerated and not respected in practice. For example, 
N&rada (VI. 14) states that the king is not to levy tolls or 
customs duties on articles required by srotriyas for domestic 
use but if they engaged in trade they had to pay taxes on 
merchandise.* 11 The Mit. on Yaj. II. 4 states that the six exemp¬ 
tions mentioned in Gaut. ( VIU. 12-13) apply only to a very 
learned brfthmana and not to all brahmanas. Manu. VII. 133 
provides that a king even when ho has lost everything should 
not levy a tax on srotriyas and relying on this the VaijayantI 
explains Visnu Dh. S. III. 26 as referring only to learned 
br&hmanas. The R&m&yana (1U. 6. 14 ) SSI< * states, differing 
from other authorities, that the king shares one-fourth of the 
merit of minis ( ascetics ) dwelling in his kingdom. There was 
a corresponding liability on the king; viz. he shared half and 
half in the demerit due to the sins committed by the subjects 
that are not properly restrained by him (Yaj. I. 337 ). Manu 
and Visnu. Dh. S. III. 28 and Visnudharmottara II. 61. 25 say 
that he reaps the sixth part of the sin of his subjects. 

Kant, in 11. 15 mentions numerous kinds of taxes or dues 
that were levied by the king. It is not possible to explain many 
of the terms used by him. In the ancient inscriptions, when 
making grants of a village and the like, it is usual for the kings to 
specify the exemptions from taxes and dues that went with the 
grant. Such exemptions were called jxinl.ura, which word 
occurs in Kautilya and also in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Khftruvela (in the 2nd century B. 0., E. 1. vol. xx at p. 9 ) 
where we read ‘bamhananam jUtun jxinhUnim dndati'. In certain 
early records even, these exemptions are said to be eighteen, 
e. g. in the Hlrahadagalli plate of Sivaskandavarman (E. I. 
vol. I. p. 6) and*** the Omgudu plate of VijayaBkandavarman 
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( E. 1. 15 p. 250 ). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 864-865 and note* 
thereon for grants containing names of numerous taxes that 
were remitted to the grantees and ‘Pandyan kingdom’ by 
Prof. Nilkanta S&stri p. 217 on the same subject. 

Fines as a source of revenue will be diBCUBsed in the next 
section about 4 law and justice ’. The king had numerous other 
sources of income. Kaut. (II. 12 ) describes the duties of the 
superintendent of mines. Every thing dug up from mines 
belonged to the king (Visnudharmasutra III. 55). According 
to Manu VIII. 39 and Medh&tithi thereon the king is entitled 
to a half (or some share f, | &c.) of the ore dug out of mines, as 
he is the lord of the earth and gives protection. In modern times 
under sec. 69 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, Government have 
a right to all mines and minerals. The ParasurfimapratSpa M *° 
quotes a verse: 4 Brahma arranged that the king was (to be) the 
owner of all wealth and specially (wealth) that is inside the earth,’ 
while Kat. (16-17 ) says ( vide note 243 ) 4 the king is declared 
to be the lord of the land, but never of other kinds of wealth ; 
therefore he should secure the sixth part of the fruits of land, 
but not otherwise at all. Since human beings reside on it (land) 
their (qualified ) ownership thereof has been declared \ For 
further discussion of the theory of the king's ownership of all 
land, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 865-869. The State itself 
manufactured salt, took its share in salt manufactured by 
private persons and levied j as State dues on imported salt. 
Kautilya mentions ten kinds of revenue from mines. The 


( Continued from the last page ) 

salt and sugar (alonagulacchobham - aJavana—guda—ksobbam), free from 
taxes, forced labour, ... free from the taking of the oxen in succession, free 
from the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables and 
flowers; with these and other immunities of eighteen kinds it must be ex¬ 
empted &c.' (tvamidikehi aftharasajatipartharehi ). Vide Vilavatti 
grant of Pallava king Simhavarman for a long enumeration of taxes collected 
from villages in South India in E. I, vol. 24 p. 296 and a copperplate grant 
of the Silihara king Aparajita dated sake 915, where in granting a garden 
to a brahmana occur the following words * q i gg i TOpVTOtTOW wmfii- 

iritaqhwnvr f« w mnirfl«? w-jrmtm?w* q wmnfant 

CTWWWtextWi ...... qvn in ’ Important Inscriptions from 

Banda' vol. 1 edited by Mr. A. S. Cadre (p. 55 at p. 61). ynftflgg 
appears to mean the ' fine levied for violating a virgin or her modesty V 
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M&nasollisa (II. 3. verses 332 and 361) asks the king to guard 
mines of gems, gold and silver and declares that the Creator 
made the king the ruler over all wealth and especially over 
what is inside the earth. RudradSman (150 A. D.) boasts that 
he filled his treasury by means of bali, iulka and bhaya levied 
according to the sffstras and that his treasury overflowed with 
heaps of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis lazuli and other gems 
( E. I. vol. VHL p. 36 at p. 44 ). Kaut. (IV. 1 ) says that those 
who sweep the dust ( near mines &c.) should get one-third of 
the valuable things found and the king should get two-thirds 
and all jewels. The king had also monopolies in certain 
matters. He alone could catch elephants. Kaut. (II. 31-32) 
and M&nasollStsa (H. 3, pp. 44—58 ) deal w, ith this matter, the 
latter describing several methods of catching elephants. 
Medhatithi 1 ** on Manu VIII. 400 says that kings have a 
monopoly as to elephants because it is well-known that they 
are most useful to them and he specifies certain monopolies 
such as those in saffron, silken cloth and wool, horses, pearls 
and jewels. Megasthenes (Fragment XXXVI. p. 90) states 
that a private person was not allowed to keep an elephant or a 
horse and that those animals were held to be the special 
property of the king. 

The king recovered a sort ot road cess through officers 
called antapdla (guardians of borders n r boundaries) vis. 11 
pana on each cart loaded with merchandise, half a pana on 
each head of cattle, 1th pana on minor quadrupeds, and one 
mo^a on a load carried on a man's shoulders (Kaut. H 21 p. 111). 
Sukra IV. 2.129 permits for the repairs to the roads a tax on 
those who use roads. Revenues were raised in numerous other 
ways Buch as by charging for stamping weights and measures, 
by fees levied from keepers of gambling balls, from players, 
gingers and musicians, from prostitutes, from forests and 
pastures &c. Brhat-Parasara X. p. 282 allows the king in a 
financial crisis to use even temple funds and make them good 
when freed from his difficult position. Similarly it allows the 
king (in difficulty ) to take the wealth of usurers, of low people, 
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of heretics and prostitutes, aB the continuance and prosperity 
of temples and the others depend upon the king. *** 

The R&jataranginl (VII. 1008) notices that a tax was 
levied on Kashmirians performing sriddha at Gays. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikram&ditya V found near Gadag dated take 934 
(1012-13 A. D.) refers to taxes levied on upanayana, marriages, 
vedic sacrifices &c. ( E. 1 vol. 20 p. 64 ). It appears that the 
king of Anahilav&d, Siddhar&ja (1094-1143 A. D.), levied a tax 
on pilgrims going to Soman&tha at the frontier town B&huloda 
and it is said that the tax yielded 72 lakhB of rupees a year, 
which Siddhar&ja remitted for the sake of and at the inter¬ 
vention of his mother; vide Bom. G. vol. I. part 1 p. 172 and 
Prabandha-cint&mani (p. 84, Tawney ). The amount is probably 
very highly exaggerated in order to glorify Siddhar&ja. but 
this shows that the yield of the pilgrim tax must have been 
substantial. The M&nasoll&sa in its great desire to help the 
king with the accumulation of wealth advises the king even to 
resort to alchemy. M5 

A question may be asked: what were the means of preven¬ 
ting a king from being over-exacting and tyrannical in his 
taxes? Kaut. (VH. 5. pp. 276-277 ) cites at great length 
the causes that lead to the impoverishment of the subjects, to 
their being greedy and disaffected. Among these he mentions J “ 
‘ not paying what ought to be paid and exacting what ought not 
to be exacted, not punishing the guilty and severely punishing 
the guilty, not protecting the people against thieves and 
robbing them of their wealth ’. He then states that when the 
subjects become impoverished they become greedy and when 
greedy they become disaffected and voluntarily go over to the 
side of the king’s enemy or destroy their own king, in another 
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place Kautilya (XIII. 1) suggests** 7 that a conqueror may 
employ spies who should encourage the subjects of his enemy 
suffering from famine, depredations of thieves and wild tribes 
to tell their king, * we shall beg the king for favours (remission 
of taxes or help in the way of seeds &c.) but if he does not 
agree to bestow favours we shall go to another country So the 
threat of disaffection and migrating to another country were the 
deterrents against the tyranny of heavy taxation according 
to Kautilya. Sftnti 87. 36 says** 7a that if the vaisyas ( gominah, 
who bore the brunt of taxation) were neglected, they may dis¬ 
appear from the country and dwell in forests. Manu (VII. Ill — 
112) warns kings who through folly rashly oppress their king¬ 
doms that they may ere long lose their own lives and those of their 
relatives and also their kingdoms. Yaj. (I. 340-341 ) is even 
more emphatic and says that the king who seeks to increase his 
treasury with w'ealth extracted by unjust means from his realm 
loses his wealth in no time and meets destruction along v, ith 
his relatives. * The fire springing from the wrath caused by the 
harassment of the subjects does not cease without burning the 
family, the wealth and the life of the king.’ K&ty&yana (v. 19) 
harps on the spiritual consequences: ‘ the king who unjustly 
takes from his kingdom taxos, fines, share of crops and tolls, 
incurs**• sin.’ Sukra* 5 * (II. 319-321 and 370) emphasizes 
the keeping of daily, monthly and yearly accounts and the 
entering of the several items of income on the left side of the 
account and of those of expenditure on the right. The 
Nitiv&ky&mrta M *“ refers to the appointment of auditors when 
there is discrepancy in the items of income and expenditure. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BALA (THE ARMY). 

Bala is also called dayttja in Kaut. and elsewhere. Accord¬ 
ing to Sumantu danda means * punishment, corporal or monetary ’ 
and the army with its four arms is included by Sumantu under 
ko&a (acc. to S. V. p. 46 l. 5 * 0 In the Rgveda we have frequent 
references to armies, weapons, battles &c. The word seriani 
occurs in Rg. X. 84. 2 where Mcmyu (martial Fury) is invoked 
to be the Commander. 1,1 Rg. VI 75 is full of references to 
bows, arrows, armour, bow-strings, quiver, charioteer, horses, 
chariots &c. K&m. (XIII. 34-37 ) states that the king possessed 
of a sound financial position increases his depleted army, 
supports his own subjects and is depended upon even by his 
enemies. All the following result from the possession of a 
( powerful) army via. increase of the wealth of one’s friends and 
enemies and of the (king’s) territories, prompt attainment of 
objects that seemed distant, protection of what is already secur¬ 
ed, destruction of the armies of the enemy, the keeping together 
of one’s army. Most authorities agree in saying that troops are 
of six kinds viz. maula (hereditary), bhrta or bhrtaka or bhttya 
(hired troops), srerri (guild troops), mUra (troops of an ally or 
friendly power or feudatories), nmitra (troops that once belonged 
to the enemy ), atavl or atavika (wild tribes as troops). Vide 
Kaut.** 8 IX. 2 (first sentence), K&m, XVffl. 4, Agnipur&na 242. 
1-2, M&nasoll&sa (II 6, verse 556 p. 76). The first three works 
say that each earlier variety of troops is superior to each later 
one. Mcmla troops corresponded to the modern standing army, 
since Kaut. (IX. 2) prefers them on the ground that they depend 
on the king for maintenance and are being constantly drilled. 
They most probably consisted of persons who and whose ancestors 
got tax-free lands in lieu of military service. The Sabhft- 
parva 5. 63 appears to refer to four kinds (omitting ftreni and 
amitra ) and Yuddhak&nda 17. 24 refers to five (omitting sreni). 
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The Asramav&sikaparva 862 ( 7. 7-8 ) names five kinds ( except 
(imilra ) and states that maula and mitra armies are superior to 
the rest and hired troops and sreni troops are each other’s equals. 
This division of armies into various kinds is mentioned in the 
grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi in Gupta-Valabhi year 206 (E. I. 
vol. XI. p. 106, where the king is said to have acquired the 
kingdom with the help of maula, bhrta, mitra and sreni armies )* 
M&nasoll&sa defines the fctavika 864 army as consisting of mqadas, 
tnlecchas and similar castes dwelling in the vicinity of mountains 
and amitra troops as soldiers who once belonged to an enemy king 
but being defeated were taken captive and made slaves. Accord¬ 
ing to the R&janltiratn&kara (p. 38) 4 aribala ’ means 4 troops that 
come to a king after leaving the king’s enemy ’. Kam. XVIH. 7 
says that the fitavika troops are, by nature, irreligious, greedy, 
miaryas and non-observers of truth. They correspond to the 
ixwlfutris and freebooters of later times. The reasons why hered¬ 
itary and other troops are superior to amitra and atavika varie¬ 
ties are explained at great length by Kaut. IX. 2 and Kam. XVTU. 
5-9. Kaut. (IX. 2 ) states that an amitra army led by an &rya 
is superior to wild tribe troops. Both of them are out for plunder 
and in case no plunder can be had or when there is a 
disaster they may prove as dangerous as snakes. By Srenl-bala 
he has in mind the organized bands of soldiers to whom he 
refers elsewhere as 4 vartasagtropajlvinah ’ ( vide p. 89 above ). 
Ah it is not unlikely that members of trade-guilds either them¬ 
selves learnt the profession of arms or engaged soldiers for the 
protection of their merchandise and property, these could be 
pressed into his service by a king in case of need and were 
distinguished from the hereditary army and hired troops as 
4 srenl-hala \ Differing from the aearyas that troops composed of 
hr&hmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are superior for en¬ 
listment in the order of the castes, Kaut. holds that an army of 
ksatriyas well-trained in the wielding of arms or an army of 
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vaisyas and sudras having greater numerical strength is better 
than an army composed of br&hmana soldiers, since an enemy 
may win over the latter army by prostrating himself before 
them.*'* Vide H. Dh. vol. U. pp. 122-123 for discussion on the 
question whether br&hmapas could become soldiers. In Udyoga- 
parva 96. 7 ( cr. ed. chap. 94 ) it is said that king Dambhod- 
bhava every day asked in the morning whether there was any 
sudra, vaisya, ksatriya or brihmana equal or superior to him 
in armed confliot. That shows that soldiers of castes other 
than ksatriyas were not unheard of in the Epic age. Kim. IV. 

( 63, 65, 67 ) says that the hereditary army (pitr-paitimaha) 
should consist mostly of ksatriyas. In the Maliya copperplate 
of Mahirija Dharasena II ( 252 Valabhi samvat i. e. 571-72 
A. D. ) Bhatirka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, is 
said to have secured the kingdom with the help of maula, 
bhfta, mitra and srepi troops (Gupta lascriptions p. 165). 
Sukra (IL 137-139) says that the soldiers may be sudras, 
ksatriyas, vaisyas, mlecchas or of mixed castes, provided they 
are brave, restrained, well-built, devoted to their master and 
their dharma, and hate the enemy. Sinti (101. 3-5) describes 
in what respects soldiers from G&ndh&ra, Sindliu and other 
countries and Yavana and Deccan soldiers excel, remarks that 
brave and strong men are to be found everywhere (verse 6) 
and that men from the border (i. e. bhtllas and kaiixzrtas accord¬ 
ing to Nilakantha) are desperate fighters, would never run 
away from battle and so should be preferred for enlistment 
in the army (verse 19). The Yasastilaku III (pp. 461-467) 
describes the characteristics of Northern Indian (auttar&patha), 
Deccan (d&ksin&tya), Dramila (South Indian), Tirhut (Taira- 
bhukta) and Gnrjara soldiers. An army was said to be composed 
of four parts, viz. elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers 
(caturanga bala). K&m. XVIII. 24 says that hula is sixfold, 
viz. the four sections of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephant* 
together with mantra (line of policy) and kosa (treasury). In 
Sinti. 103. 38 the army is said to have six angas (the well- 
known four plus kosa and roads for traffic). According to 
Kautilya (H 2, VH. 11) and Kim. XIX. 62 the destruction of 
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the enemy's forces and victory depended on elephants. *** S&nti- 
parva (100. 24) says that an army in which the Infantry pre¬ 
dominates remains firm and that cavalry and chariots are all 
right when there is no rain. S&nti (59. 41-42) enumerates eight 
elements of the army viz. the well-known four (elephants etc.), 
visti (labourers or porters who gave free labour and were only 
fed but were paid no wages), boats, spies, and guides (desika ). m 
Vide S&nti 121. 44 also. In the Mah&bh&rata elephants do not, 
except in rare cases, play any role in the fighting that went 
on, while chariots and the other arms of an army are described 
everywhere. In the Viritaparva ( 65. 6 ) Vikarna was seated 
on an elephant when he attacked Arjuna; Bhlsmaparva 20. 7 
refers to Duryodhana as riding an elephant and (95. 32-33) 
Bhagadatta is described as Reated on an elephant when he 
attacked Bhlma. In this respect the Epic carries on the 
vedic tradition. Megasthenes (Fragment 1 p. 30) notes that 
in ancient India elephants were trained for war and 
turned the scale of victory. Vast armies were kept by ancient 
kings and emperors. When Satrughna started against the 
demon Lavana he had an army of 4000 horses, 2000 chariots 
and 100 elephants with him ( R&m&yana VII. 64. 2-4 ). In the 
Dasakum&racarita VIII the cynical jester Vih&rabhadra reminds 
his master that the latter had 10000 elephants, three lakhs of 
horse and numberless foot-soldiers (B. S. S. p. 133, of ed. of 1919). 
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Megasthenes (in Fragment XXVII p. 68 ) speaks of the canip 
of Sandrakottos (Candragupta Maurya ) that had 400000 men, 
notes (in Fragment LVI) that the king of Palibothra had in 
his pay a standing army of six lakhs of foot-soldiers, 30000 
cavalry and 9000 elephants (p. 141, McCrindle ), that the king 
of Horatae (Sur&stra) had 150000 foot-soldiers, 5000 cavalry 
and 1600 elephants ( ibid p. 150) and that even the Pa tidy un 
kingdom ruled by women had 150000 foot and 500 elephants 
( ibid. p. 147 ). Vide Beal’s ‘ Buddhist Records &c. ’ vol. Ip. 213 
for the armies collected by Harsa in his march against the 
murderer of his elder brother (viz. 5000 elephants, 2000 horse 
and 50000 foot-soldiers) and the vast armies that he had after 
six years of conquest viz. 60000 elephants and 100000 cavalry. 
In the Asvamedhikarparva ( 60. 14-20 ) it is narrated that when 
Drona assumed the post of coramander-in-chief the Kaurava 
army had been reduced to 9 aksauinnis from eleven, that only 
five were left when Karna became Senapati and the PSnduvas 
had then only three left and under Salya’s command there were 
only three aksauhipls aud the Pindavas could oppose to him only 
one. In reply to a question from Dhrtarastra Yudhisthira 
states that in the great war the total number of warriors killed 
in battle came to the colossal figure of 1660020006 ( Strlparva 
26. 9 ).*** The Udyogaparva gives ( 155. 24-26 ) the following 
table for an aksauhinl: 500 elephants, 500 chariots, 1500 cavalry 
and 2500 foot-soldiers constituted an army called send, 10 sends- 
prktnd, 10 prlanas=vahini, 10 rahints—dhinjini, 10 dhixtjinis - 
cy unu and 10 camUs => aksauhinl. The Kauravas had eleven 
aksauhinls and the P&ndavas had 7. If we take the table in Adi 
2. 19-22 one aksauhinl contained 21870 elephants, the sams 
number of chariots, 65610 horses and 109350 foot-soldiers. *** 
But if the other tables be followed then the numbers may be 
much larger still. Another table furnished by Udyogaparva 
155. 28-29 is: 55 men constituted patti, 3 pattis-sen&mukha or 
gulma, 3 gulmas»gana and there were ayutas (10 thousands) 
of ganas In the army of the Kauravas. The Adiparva ( 2.19-22) 
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differs from both tables in some respects. The Udyogaparva 
155. 22 further notes that Mich horseman was surrounded by 
ten men as attendants (nara dasa hayascasan p&daraksah 
samantatah). Though throughout the centuries the infantry 
was theoretically and in practice more numerous than cavalry, 
not muoh importance seems to have been attached to them as 
compared with chariots or horsemen. The lexicon called 
Vaijayanti says that patti consists of three horses, five foot- 
soldiers, one chariot and one elephant, that three pattis are equal 
to sen&mukha and that sen&mukha, gulma, gana, vahinl, prtana, 
camu, anlkinl represent each three times as many as the 
preceding one and that 10 anlklnis are equal to an aks&uhini. 
The Nltiprak&4ik &® 70 gives a table of groups from jxitli to 
akqauhiuii and remarks that each of these groups had in turn 
numerous supporting men e. g. each elephant was followed by a 
hundred horsemen and a thousand foot-soldiers and each horse¬ 
man was supported by a thousand foot-soldiers ( VIL 3-10 ). 
Manu VII. 192 refers to battles on water also. From references 
in the Mah&bharata it appears that chariots had only two wheels. 
Vide Bhlsma 98. 47, Dronaparva 154. 3, Salya 16. 24 ( Saineyo 
daksinam cakram Dhrstadyumnas-tathottaram). Two noted 
warriors were told off to guard the two wheels of the chariot of 
the principal commanders and are called ‘ cakra-raksau ’ 

( vide Bhlsma 54. 76, 108. 5, Drona 91, 36. Karna 11. 31, 34. 44 ). 
Chariots of great w'arriors were drawn by four horses e. g. 
Adi. 198. 15, Udyoga 48. 50, Drona 145. 81. Udyoga 83.15-21 
describe the chariot of Krsna and Udyoga 140. 21 states that 
chariots had small tinkling bells attached to them and also 
screens of tiger-skin. The Rg. contains very graphic descriptions 
of chariots. Chariots were generally drawn by two horses in the 
vedic age (Rg. V. 30.1, V. 36.5, VI. 23. 1) and had two wheels, but 
the chariot of the Asvins is described as having three wheels 
( Rg. 1 . 118. 2, I 157. 3, X. 41.1). Ghatotkaca, however, had 
eight wheels to his chariot (Drona 156. 61, 175. 13). The 
&ukranltig&ra (1L140-148) mentions another method of grouping 
the array. Five or six foot-soldiers made a patti over whieh there 
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was an officer called /xithpa, over 30 pattip&las there was the 
gaulmika, over 100 gaulmikas was the officer called satinika. 
who had as his assistants an officer called anusatika, a senSni 
and a lekhaka (scribe ); the offioer over twenty elephants or 
horses was called nftyaka ( compare modern “ naik ”). Each 
of these officers should have a distinctive badge indicative of 
their position. Ayodhya 100. 32 ( = SabhS 5. 48 ) asks: ‘ 1 hope 
you give at the proper time pay and rations to your soldiers 
according to their deserts and do not delay payment ’. 
Both N&r. (sambhuya-22 ) and Br. state that among persons 
who work for hire the best is the soldier. The M&nasoll&sa 
(1L 6. 566-569 p. 80) describes that the chiefs of the hereditary 
army should always be honoured by the king with presents 
of jewels, ornaments, costly clothes and sweet words and 
sumptuous provision for their maintenance should be made 
by bestowing on them a village, or two or more villages 
ard heaps of gold, while hired soldiers should be paid every day 
or every month or once in three, four or six months or once in u 
year according to the needs of the king. Megastbenes ( Frag¬ 
ment XXXIV p. 88) describes the organization of the Indian 
army: ‘ A third governing body directs military affairs, of 
which there were six divisions with five members to each. One 
co-operates with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of bullock trains, the third division has charge 
of foot-soldiers, the fourth of horses, the fifth of war chariots 
and the sixth of elephants.’ In medieval times chariots 
appear to have become obsolete. In the graphic descriptions of 
armies contained in the Harsacarita (particularly in the 7th 
ucchv&sa) war chariots are conspicuous by their absence. The 
Mah&bhirata often speaks of horses from the countries to the 
north-west of India as the best; vide SabhS 53. 5 (for 
K&mboja and Gandhfira horses), Udyoga 86. 6 (horses from 
B&lbi ), Drona 125. 25 and Sauptika 13. 2 (K&mboja horses). The 
Harsacarita Q speaks of tbe best horses as coming from Van&yu, 
Aratta, K&mboja, Sindhudesa and P&raslka. Sukra lays down 
certain practical rules about the army (IV. 7. 379-390). He 
says that the soldiers should be encamped outside the town or 
village but not far from it, that no money-lending should be 
allowed between the soldiers and the village people, that the 
king should open separate shops for goods required by soldiers, 
that no army should be encamped at one place for more than a 
year, that soldiers should not enter the village without the 
king’s permission, that receipts should be taken from soldiers 
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for payments made to them and they should be furnished with a 
writing about their pay. Some of these rules are very old. 
The Udyogaparva" 1 37. 30 mentions among persons with 
whom no contractual transactions should be entered into, the 
king, the king’s servants and soldiers. 

The Arthas&stra contains an elaborate discussion (in IX. 
1-7 and X. 1-6 ) about the organisation of the king’s army, the 
proper time and place for starting on an invasion, internal and 
external troubles and calamities and measures against them, 
means of dealing with traitors and enemies, religious remedies 
(worshipping gods and falling at the feet of br&hmanas, magical 
rites based upon the Athurvaveda) against misfortunes like fire 
and flood, epidemics, famine &c., encampment (akandhav&ra) of 
armies, treacherous and strategic fighting, proper battle grounds, 
encouragement to one’s own army, free labourers and their 
work, different arrangements or formations ( tyulias) of armies. 
Considerations of space prevent any treatment of these matters. 
But a few notable points w ill be set out here. A king may 
invade his enemy’s country either in Margasirea (when the 
crops sown in the rainr are ready) or in Caitra or when the 
enemy is suffering from some calamity. Santi (100. 10 -11 ) 
says the same thing. Internal trouble arises when any minister, 
purohUa , mmapati or the crown prince is angry or dissatisfied 
with the king, who should get rid of such trouble by giving up 
his own fault or by pointing out the danger arising from an 
enemy. If the crowu prince causes trouble he should be kept 
in confinement or killed, if there is another son of good character. 
The trouble caused by a provincial Governor or the officer in 
charge of boundaries ( antapala ), the chief of wild tribes or a 
conquered king is termed external. The king should meet it by 
setting up one against the other. The encampment of an army 
is to he made on a Bite declared to he the best according to the 
science of buildings and measured by the ndyaka (the chief of 
the army), carpenter and astrologer, the encampment being 
circular, square or rectangular and having four gates, six roads 
and nine divisions. Dispute**, drinking, holding merry gather¬ 
ings ( samSja) and gambling should be prohibited in the camp 
and the system of passes should be enforced (X. 1). Vanaparva 
(15. 14,19) also refers to the system of passes and the foot that 
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dancers and musicians were driven away, when Dviraki was 
besieged by Silva. Prom Udyoga 151. 58 (cr. ed. 149. 53), 
195.12-19 (cr. ed. 196.12-19) it appears that markets, prosti¬ 
tutes, conveyances, oxen, maohines, arms and physicians 
accompanied an army and that the camp (seninivesa or 
skandhiv&ra) of Duryodhana looked like the capital itself and 
was five yojanas in extent. Physicians with surgical instruments, 
blunt instruments (like tweezers), medicines, curative oils and 
bandages in their hands and women (nurses) looking after the 
food and drink of the army should stand behind the soldiers 
uttering encouraging words * 7 * (Kaut. X. 3). The Bhlsmaparva 
120. 55 also states that doctors well-versed in extracting 
splinters or arrow-heads (from the body ) approached with their 
surgical instruments to extract the darts from Bhlsma’s body. 
The duties of the labourers ( titfi ) were to examine the camp, 
roads, bridges, wells, and river ghats, to carry machines, weapons, 
armour, utensils, fodder, to remove from the battle-field wounded 
men along with their weapons and armour. 371 Each commander 
had some distinguishing device as his banner e. g. Bhlsma had 
a golden t&la tree as his standard (Bhlsmaparva VI. 17. 18, 
tilena mabati Bhlsmah paflcatirena ketuni). In X. 6 Kautilya 
speaks of several formations (vyuhas) called danda, bhoga. 
mandala, asanihata and the subdivisions such as gomutriki, 
makara &c. In Kim. XVHL 48-49, XIX. 40 ff., Manu VII. 
187-191, Nitiprakitiki, chap. 6 and in the Mahibbirata many 
vyuhas are described. Vanaparva (285. 6-7) refers to Rivana’n 
arrangement of his army according to the rules of Utanas and 
of Kama’s army according to Birhaspatya rules. The Asraroa- 
v&sikaparva 7.15 refers to the formations called Sakata, Padrnu 
and Vajra described in the work of Usanae. Kautilya X. 6 
also refers to Ausanasa and Birhaspatya arrangements of 
armies. Drona 75. 27, 87. 22-24, Karnaparva 11. 14 and 28 
mention certain vyuhas like Makara, Sakata &c. Vide also 
Minasollisa H 20 verses 1170-1181 pp. 134-135, Agnipurina 
242. 7-8 and 42-73 for vyuhas. Though Kautilya recommends 
all sorts of tricks and treachery for securing a victory, the 
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MaMbh&rata holds up a high ideal. The Bhlsmaparva 874 21.10 
remarks that conquerors do not secure victory so much by their 
armies and prowess as by truthfulness, freedom from cruelty, 
the observance of dharma and energetic actions. The S&nti- 
parva (95.17-18) states that it is better to die while fighting 
according to the rules of dharma ratheT than obtain a victory 
by wicked actions. 

In the Bhlsmaparva (L 27-32 ) certain rules of war agreed 
upon between the Kauravas and the P&ndavas are set out, such as 
one should fight only with one similarly equipped (i. e. a foot- 
soldier with a foot-soldier and so on), one'should not kill a soldier 
who is already in combat with another, or who has turned back 
from fight or is without armour. Ap. Dh. S. IL 5.10.12, Gaut. 
X. 17-18, Y&j. 1. 326, Manu VH 90-93, S&nti 95.7-14,96.3, S&nti 
98. 48-49, 297. 4, Dronaparva 143.8, Karna 90.111-113, Sauptika 
5. 11-12, 6. 21-23, Sankha (quoted by the Mit. on Y&j. I. 326 ), 
Baud. Dh. S.I. 10.10-12, Vrddha-H&rlta VII 226, Brhat-Par&sara 
X. p. 281, Sukra IV. 7. 354-362, Yuddha-k&nda 18. 27-28 
contain rules of war dictated by noble sentiments of 
humanity and chivalry. Some of these ( that will bear 
comparison with the conventions of the Geneva and Hague 
Conferences) are set out here. Gaut. (X. 17-18 )* T * states: ‘ no 
sin is committed by injuring or slaying men in battle 
excepting him who has lost his horse, charioteer or weapons, 
him who joins his hands (in supplication for life), whose hair 
are dishevelled (in flying), who turns away from the field, who 
sits down, who climbe an eminence or a tree (in flight), except 
envoys or messengers, except him who declares himself to be a 
cow or a brihmapa ’. Vrddha-Harita VII. 216 exempts spectators- 
Manu (VH. 90-93) declares “ one should not fight with treacherous 
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(or concealed) weapons, or with barbed or poisoned weapons or 
with weapons the points of whioh are blazing with fire. Let a 
fighter not strike one who has climbed on an eminence, nor a 
eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hand (ip supplica¬ 
tion ), nor one with flying hair (in flight), nor one who sits 
down or says * I am thine nor one who is asleep, nor one who 
has lost armour, nor one who is naked or disarmed, nor one who 
is merely looking on without taking part in the fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another foe, nor one whose weapons are 
broken, nor one who is afflicted with Borrow, nor one seriously 
wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who has turned to flee.’ 
Sankha adds that a soldier should not kill another while the 
latter is drinking water or taking his meals or is taking off his 
shoes, nor should one kill a woman, a female elephant, nor a 
charioteer, nor a bard nor a br&hmana nor should one who is 
not a king (or noble) kill one who is a king. Baud. Dh. 8. L 
10.10 forbids the use of poisoned or barbed arrows ( haryin). 
S&nti 95. 11 also does the same. S&nti (95.13-14 J enjoins that 
even an enemy soldier, when wounded, should be treated with 
medicine and allowed to go when his wounds are healed. *** 
S&nti adds that a soldier should not kill boys or old men nor from 
behind nor one who bolds a blade of grass in his mouth ( as a 
mark of submission). These rules, though probably ideal and 
not strictly followed in every case, are far more humane as 
compared with the practice in modern warfare when non- 
combatants are killed from the air even at night without warn¬ 
ing. In ancient times non-combatants went generally un¬ 
molested, to which Megasthenes bears testimony when he says 
(Frag L p- 32) ‘ Tillers of the soil even when battle is raging 
in the neighbourhood are undisturbed by any sense of danger, 
for the combatants allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
quite unmolested.’ Manu Yll. 32 allows a king to harass 
his enemy’s country, but Medb&tithi on VU. 32 arks the invader 
to save his enemy’s people if possible (particularly hr&hmapasj- 
The rule in gudZyuddha (fight with maces or clubs) was 
that no blow was to be struck below the navel (Salyaparva 
60. 6}. But this rule was violated by Bhlma when he struck 
Duryodhana on the thigh with his mace. Duryedhana recounts 
(in Salya 61) all the bad deeds of Krsna and the P&ndavas and 
the only reply that Kfapa makes is that he too was guilty of 
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numerous breaches of morality and the chivalrous rules of war 
( such as the slaying of Abhimanyu by many engaging him at 
one time >. The general rule was that fighting ceased when the 
sun went down ( Bhisma 49. 52-53 ). But in Dronaparva 154 
and 163. 16 ff we have a description of night battles and it is 
provided that chariots, elephants and horses should carry lamps. 

It has already been shown how it was the duty of a 
ksatriya and of every soldier to fight and die in battle rather 
than run away. A fighting spirit was inculcated by holding 
out several rewards. One was the acquisition of booty and 
territory (Gaut. X. 41, Manu VIL 206, Bhagavadglta II 37); 
others were the satisfaction of having done one’s duty as a 
ksatriya (Glt& II. 31-33), honour and fame (Gita 11.34-35), 
heaven and other-worldly rewards (Y&j. L 324, Manu VIL 88-89), 
protection of br&hmaoas (Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 26. 2-3). Visnu Dh. 

S. UL 44-46 have already been quoted above (p. 58). The 
&nti (98. 40-41 ) states that a soldier who runs away from the 
field falls into Hell. Y&j. (I. 324-325) declares that those who, 
while fighting with weapons that are not treacherous (poisoned 
&c.) for the sake of the land (of their master or of the enemy) 
die in battle without turning back from it go to heaven like 
S logins, that each 6tep of those who do not flee even when their 
comrades have been killed is equal to a solemn sacrifice (like 
the Aivamedha); the king (the master) takes away all the 
merit of those who run away from the battlefield and are then 
killed. Manu Vll. 95 contains the same idea. These remarks 
were applicable not only to ksatriya soldiere, but to soldiers of 
all castes who maintained themselves by following the pro¬ 
fession of arms. Vide Raja nltiprak&9a p. 407. Parisara (I1L 31) 
and Bfhat-Parfidara X. p. 281 remark that a valiant soldier who 
does not seek mercy though surrounded by many enemies and 
falls fighting attains imperishable worlds and that when he 
reaches heaven divine damsels run after him to chooee him as 
their Lord ( UL 34-35 ). Parisara III. 36 is a * 7f verse which is 
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one of the two quoted by Kaut- (X. 3) when soldiers are to be 
urged on to fight. Kautilya (in X. 3) advises that the king him¬ 
self and his mantrin and purohita should urge on his soldiers by 
quoting Vedio and classical Sanskrit passages about the rewards 
waiting for those who fall fighting for their master and the 
religious punishments for those who run away. Astrologers 
should infuse spirit into their side by asserting that the heavenly 
aspects favour their side. The day before the battle the king 
should observe a fast, offer oblations into fire to the accom¬ 
paniment of Atharvaveda mantras and cause benedictory texts 
to be repeated that refer to victory. Bards should recite lays 
describing heaven as the reward for the brave and hell for the 
timid and extol the caste, guild, family, deeds and character of 
the soldiers. The assistants of the purohita should declare that 
they have practised witchcraft against the enemy. The commander- 
in-chief and the officers under him should address the army as 
follows:—‘a hundred thousand (panas) will be the reward for him 
who kills the enemy king, fifty thousand for him who kills 

the commander-in-chief or the crown prince, .a hundred 

for slaying the officer of the patti (a battalion), twenty for 
bringing the head (of a common soldier) and twice the pay and 
the booty seized by each to all Boldiers \ K&m. (XIX. 18-21) 
says that the king should give the rewards (promised as in 
Kaut.) to the soldiers after they succeed in the exploits men¬ 
tioned. Vide also MSnasoll&sa IL 20 verses 1163-1167 (pp. 133- 
134) for similar promises. Gaut. (X. 20-23) prescribes that 
whatever wealth is acquired by a soldier by his individual effort 
should be given to him by the king, but the horse or -elephant 
caught by a soldier goes to the king, that if many soldiers by a 
joint effort obtain some valuable plunder the king should choose 
and retain the best foT himself and the rest should be divided 
among the soldiers according to their services in the battle. 
Vide Manu VII. 96-97 (which allow even a chariot, horse or 
elephant to be retained as booty by the soldier and everything 
else including female slaves, except jewels, gold and silver), 
K&m. XIX . m 21-22, Sukra IV. 7. 372. 

A treatise will be required to deal with the weapons of war 
from ancient times. Even in the Rgveda several weapons Me 
mentioned e. g. rsti (Eg. V. 52.6, V. 57.2 and 6 on the shoulders 
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of the Maruts), arrows (V. 57. 2, VI. 75.17), quivers (V. 57. 2), 
the ankusa (of Indra in VIH. 17.10, X. 44. 9 ), parasu (X 28.8), 
kjp&pa (probably a dagger, in X.22.10), vajra made of ayas 
(X 48.3, X. 113.5). Atharvaveda IV. 6.6. refers to poisoned 
arrows. In the Atharvaveda m L 16. 2 and 4 reference is made 
to lead as destroying sorcerers and it is said ‘ if you kill our 
cow or horse or man we shall pierce you with lead so that you 
will cease to kill our strong men'. In Tai. S. I. 5. 7. 6 it is 
said**® that when a samidh is offered into fire with the mantra 
‘ indh&n&g-tvi 4atam himah * the sacrificer discharges against his 
enemy the dataghnl (weapon killing a hundred) which acts like 
vajra itself’. Dr. Oppert in his Introduction to the Nltiprak&iik* 
pp. 10-13 relies on these and other passages for holding that the 
ancient Indians knew fire-arms and that Atbarvavedal 16.4. refers 
to leaden balls discharged from cylinders. Vide Dr. Oppert’s work 
on the ‘ weapons, army organisation and political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus’ (1880), where he describes several weapons and 
holds that gunpowder was known in India long before the 13th 
oentury A. D. Mr. O. T. Date's * Art of war in Ancient India' 

(London 1929), Dr. P. C. Chakravarti’s work (1941, Dacca) and 
Prof. Dikshitar's book on the same subject may be consulted for 
details. The numerous weapons mentioned in the Mah&bh&rata 
(e. g. Udyoga 155. 3-9) also aro passed over here. Vide Hop. 
kins’ paper in J. A. O. 8. Vol. XIH pp. 269-303 for detailed 
descriptions. The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samu* 
dragupta (middle of 4tb century A. D) contains a long list of we¬ 
apons (C. I I. Ill pp. 6-7 ).** Cfl One important question is whether 
gunpowder and fire-arms were known to our ancient and medieval 
works. Sukra refers to gunpowder called agmcurna in II 93,196, 
IV. 7. 208, guns (IV. 7. 209-211 ) and gives the formula of 
gunpowder in IV. 7. 201 ( viz. the mixing of five palas of salt¬ 
petre, one pala of sulphur and one pala of coal powder). The 
Sukranltis&ra is comparatively a late work and was probably 
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written in the 13th or 14th century when cannon oame to be 
used in Europe for the first time. Both in the RSm&yana and 
the Mah&bh&rata the word ialayhni (killing a hundred people) 
occurs frequently. In the Yuddhakanda** 1 3.13 it is stated 
that at the gates of Lanka hundreds of iron Sataghnls, looking 
burnished, sharp and terrible, bad been arranged by the demons. 
In a poetic description of Lanka in the Sundarak&nda chap. 2, it 
is said that sataghnls and sula9 were like the hair on the head of 
Lanka (verse 21). In the Vanaparva 15 there is a fine description 
of Dvaravatl (Dvarka) besieged by Salva, in which it is said that 
the capital had numerous towers and turrets, machines, tomaras, 
ankusas, sataghnls See. In Adi. 207. 34, Vanaparva 169. 16,284.5, 
290. 24, Drona 156 70, Karna 11.8, &alya 45. 110 the dataghnl is 
mentioned, but it is impossible to find from these what exactly it 
was like. From Vanaparva 284. 31 it appears that the sataghnls 
were discharged with force by the hands and had wheels and 
round balls or stones in it. In Drona 179. 46 it is said that 
the sataghnl employed by Ghatotkaca had wheels and killed 
four horses at once. In Drona 199 19 sataghnls are said to have 
two or four wheels. In Vanaparva*** 284 4 it is said that the 
powder of sarjuram (resin from Sal tree ) had been collected. 
In the Harivamsa ( Bhavisyaparva 44. 20 ), among the weapons 
hurled at Narasimha by Hiranyakasipu were blazing sataghnls 
(sataghntbhisca dlpUbhir-dandairapi sud&runaib) In R&m&yana 
VIL 32. 44 we are told that at the tip of the weapon called 
musala (club) blazed forth fire like a bunch of Aioka flowers. 
The SundarakSnda couples together iutaghni and musala ( 4. 18). 
It looks probable that resinous powder was used in some 
cylindrical contrivance (or rockets) mounted on wheels and 
capable of throwing stones. But gunpowder appears not to have 
been used. There is no description of smoke due to tataghnls. 
Hopkins ( J. A. O. S. XIII pp 299-303 ) holds that gunpowder 
and fire-arms were unknown to the great Epic and in the present 
state of our knowledge this view seems to be correct. 

The Nltiprakisika (chapters 2-5) names and describes 
numerous weapons divided into four classes vis. mu/da (thrown 
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or discharged such as arrows), amukta (not thrown such as 
swords ), tnuktSmukta (thrown and 'not thrown, such as astras 
which after discharge can be taken back) and mantramukla 
( astras which cannot be taken back). The Agnipur&na (249- 
252 ) and the Vianudharmottara (II 178-182 ) give a summary 
of the Dhanurveda (both agreeing almost word for word, but 
the latter containing more verses than the former) and speak 
of five kinds of weapons viz. yantramukta ( discharged from a 
machine, a sling, bow See. ), panimukta (thrown with the hand 
such as a stone or tomara ), mukt&mukta (like a pr&sa ', amrkta 
(sword ) and niyuddha or bfihuyuddha ( wrestling). The science 
of astras was of a supernatural kind. In the epics and pur&nas, 
the great heroes are said to have learnt astruidtja either from a 
teacher or from their father or by practising austerities and 
sometimes (as in the case of Kusa and Lava; certain astras pass 
to the son by the mere fact of his birth and the wish of his father. 
Whether the Dhanurveda often referred to in the epics had consign* 
ed this science of astras to writing and could have enabled a 
reader to possess the miraculous powers attributed to astras is more 
than a modern can say The Agnipurana (chap. 134-135) contains 
magical incantations for victory in war and conquest of the 
worlds. The ParasuramapraULpa (Rajavallabhak&nda folios 
9-12 ) contains numerous mantras and yantras and incanta¬ 
tions derived from Tantra works like the Brahmay&mala. 

The Mah&bh&rata is careful to point out that an army consti¬ 
tutes the most inferior kind of bala (power). Udyogaparva 
( 37. 52-55 ) states that hula is of five kinds viz. brute force 
(bnhubala ), that due to the acquisition of ministers (amfitya- 
l&bha), that derived from wealth ( dlianal&bha ), that from noble 
descent (abhijUtabala) and the power of wisdom (prajfiabala), which 
last is the best of all. These are quoted by the Budh&bhusana 
p. 79. In Sinti. 134. 8 it is saidthat there is nothing that 
the strong cannot accomplish and that whatever the strong do 
is pure. In another place it is said * everything is wholesome to 
the powerful ’ (Asramav&si SO. 24). In Adi 175.45 a warrior's 
power is scorned and the power of the spiritual merit of 
brfthmanas is extolled as the real power. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUHRT OR MITRA (ALLY OR FRIEND). 

Manu inculcates the necessity of making friends in VIL 208 
and cites the qualities of a good friend (for a king) * a king 
does not prosper by the acquisition of gold and land so much as 
by securing a firm friend who would be powerful in future, 
though he may be of depleted resources at the time. That friend, 
though a weak one, is commended, who is righteous, grateful, 
whose subjects (or ministers) are contented, who is attached 
and who pursues (to the end) work undertaken'. According to 
Manu VH 206 land, gold and ally are the three fruits of royal 
endeavour or policy. Y&j I. 352 is similar to Manu VU. 208. 
In VIL 9 Kautilya in opposition to the above holds that the 
acquisition of land is better than that of gold and friend and the 
acquisition of gold is superior to that of a friend* 4 . The Mah&- 
bh&rata (S&nti 138.110) states * no one is the friend or enemy of 
any one else; friends or enemies are made by wealth (or objects 
pursued by a person) \ 3C K&m. VHL 52 says the same. Sukra. 
(IV. 1.8-10) opines ‘ in the case of a brave, energetic, strong and 
politic king all others, though outwardly friendly, secretly 
cherish enmity to him and only wait for (the proper) time (to 
strike). There is no wonder in this. Are they not themselves 
greedy of conquering territories? A king has no friend and he 
is the friend of none’. S&nti (80. 3) says* 6 that a friend is of 
four kinds, one who has the same goal, one who comes for protec* 
tion or security, one who is naturally so and one who is acqui¬ 
red. Karnaparva 88. 28 gives the four kinds somewhat diffe¬ 
rently via. natural ( aahaja ), acquired by conciliatory words, 
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won by wealth and one drawn by one’s prowess. K&m. (IV. 74) 
eaya that a mitra is of four kinds vis. by birth (such as one’s 
father's father, mother &c.), made by relationship (i. e. 
marriage), hereditary (one’s father’s friend), one who is saved 
from calamities. 3 ® 7 According to Kim. (IV. 75-76) the qualities 
of a friendly king are purity (of heart), liberality, bravery, 
sharing happiness and sorrow, affection, vigilance (to carry 
out one’s friend’s object), truth; and briefly the characteristic 
of a true friend is devotion to the objects desired by his friend. 
The purpose for which a friend is made is to secure one of the 
three purus&rthas, dharma, artha and k&ma (Kam. IV. 72). 

This subject of making friends leads on to the well-known 
theory of mandala i. e. of inter-state relationship. Kaut. VL 2 
and VII, Manu VIL 154-211, Asramv&siparva 6-7, Yaj. L 345- 
348, K&m. Vffl-XI, Agnipur&na 233 and 240, Visnudharmottara 
IL 145-150, Nltiva.kyS.mrta pp. 317-343, R&janltiprakasa pp. 316— 
330, Nltimayukha pp. 44-46 deal with this theory of mandala 
and the six guilts at great length. As the Kautiliya is probably 
the earliest of these and contains the most elaborate treatment 
of the subject, a brief outline from it is presented here. The 
Nltiv&ky&mrta (pp. 311-313) copies the very words of Kautilya. 

The yogakqema (welfare) of a State springs from peace 
(sama) and exertion (vy&y&ma). The latter achieves the com¬ 
pletion of works undertaken, while iairn brings about the undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of undertakings. The (proper) 
employment of the six gutuis (sandhi &c. ) is the source of sama 
and vy&yima. What results ( udat/i ) from these six gunas is 
either deterioration, stagnation or progress. Udaya depends 
upon human and divine causes which together govern the world. 
The human ones are naya and apaiuiya. Human causes are seen 
(anticipated) and can be operated (by men). Naya (good 
policy) is that out of the human causes from which results 
yogakqema (welfare); apanaya (impolitic way) is that which 
produces loss (or an unfavourable state). In VI1 (last verse) 
Kautilya says that a king who understands naya and is endowed 
with the Utmaguyas and all the elements of the State will conquer 
the whole world, though originally he may have a small king¬ 
dom. The mandala theory is set out in relation to a king who 
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is called vtjtgiqu (the ambitious ruler or oonqueror ). K&m. VIII 
6 defines 388 vijiglsu as a king who aspires to extend his terri¬ 
tories, who is possessed of all the seven elements of sovereignty, 
who has great energy and who makes great efforts. In verses 
7-11 he mentions at length his qualities. All our works place 
before kings this ideal of conquest, domination or self-aggran¬ 
disement at the expense of one’s weak neighbours. A vijiglsu 
is a king who is endowed with good qualities (called atmaaarnpat 
on p. 45 above) and with the several elements of the State and 
who is the fountain of policy (naya), i.e. who has a definite good 
policy to pursue. An ari (actual or potential enemy) is a king 
or kingB who are tbe immediate neighbours on the circum¬ 
ference of the kingdom of the vijiglsu. From this it follows 
that ari may comprehend one king, two kings or more who are 
the immediate neighbours of the vijiglsu. But it should be 
remembered as insisted upon by the Nltiviky&mrta 389 (p. 321 
that there is no inflexible rule that the immediate neighbour is an 
enemy and that the king whose dominion is beyond the imme¬ 
diate neighbour will be a friend. Contiguity or distance is not 
necessarily the cause of friendship or enmity, but rather it is 
the purpose (or object) that makes friends or enemies. All that 
is meant is that the immediate neighbour is most likely to be an 
ari (a real or potential enemy). A mitra (friend of the vijiglsu) 
is he who is separated (from the vijiglsu) by the intervention of 
the kingdom of the ari. A iatru is a neighbouring ruler posses¬ 
sed of the characteristics of an enemy 390 (detailed in Kaut- 
VI. 1). The yatavya (to be attacked or invaded by the vijiglsu) 
is an ari who is involved in difficulties. From this it is clear 
that in the terminology of Kautilya ari is a generic expression 
including actual and potential enemies who will generally be 
on the borders of the kingdom of the vijiglsu. A iatru is an ari 
who invites attack or destruction or harassment or reduction. 
That enemy who is plunged in vices or calamities may be 
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attacked and is then called yGtavya 291 ; one who has no support or 
has only a weak support is to be extirpated; an enemy who is the 
opposite of this last (i.e. who has a support or strong support) is 
to be either harassed or to be reduced. Support (Siraya) means 
a strong fort or a good friend (K&m. VUI. 60). So that a iairu 
is of four sorts (yStavya, ucchedya, pldanlya, karsanlya). 
Harassment is caused to him who is without mantra and a strong 
army, while one who is strong in mantra and army is to be 
rendered weak in these respects. Both a iatru or a mitra are of 
three kinds, sahaja , krtrima and prakrta. A sahaja (natural) 
friend is one who is related through one’s parents (such as 
maternal or paternal aunt’s son);one who is resorted to for wealth 
or safety is krtrima (acquired) i. e. one who has obliged the 
vijiglsu or has been under his obligations; and the king who is 
next to the neighbour (i. e. who is separated from the vijiglsu 
by the intervention of the neighbour king) is pr&krta (i. e. 
because he is a prakrti, an element in the mandala theory). 

A suhaja enemy is one who is born of the same family (such as 
a step-brother), a krtrima is one who is antagonistic or incites 
antagonists (L e, one who has caused harm to or who has been 
harmed by the vijigl?u), while the immediate neighbour is a 
prakrta enemy. The Mit. on Yaj. L 345 very concisely but 
lucidly explains all these and the four kinds of satru. The 
Visnudharmottara (U. 145. 15-16) and the Agnipurina (233. 
21-22) say that in their opinion the prakrta is really krtrima. 
K&m. VUI. 56 also speaks of only two, sahaja and krtrima. 
Although it is possible that the vijiglsu’s realm is surrounded 
by many kings, the one who is taken for discussion is the enemy 
and is to be regarded as in front ( purastat) of the vijiglsu. 
Therefore in front of the vijiglsu come in order the ari (imme¬ 
diate neighbour), then the mitra (whose domain is next 
after that of the ari), then the arimitra (the friend of the 
enemy who will be immediately after the mitra of the vijiglsu 
and so will be the enemy of the mitra), then comes the mitra- 
mitra ( friend of the friend of the vijiglsu) and then arimitra- 
mitra (ally of the enemy’s friend). When the ari is said 
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to be in front of the vijiglsu, the ruler of the territory 
in the opposite direction is said to be in the rear of the vijiglsu 
(paicat ) and is called pQr^dgralia 292 (lit. one who may 
seize or attack the heels). He is really an enemy but this special 
term is applied to him and he causes trouble in the realm of the 
vijiglsu when the latter has started on an invasion or is about to 
start on one. The king who is the ruler of the country beyond 
the p&rsnigr&ha is called 3 kranda (lit. one for whose help a cry 
is or may be raised by the vijiglsu). He would ordinarily be a 
friend being separated from the vijiglsu by the realm of the 
p&rsnigr&ha. The friend of the p&r§nigr&ha ( who would be 
immediately next after the akranda) is called p&rsnigr&h&s&ra 
and the friend of the dkranda who would be beyond the p&rs- 
nigr&hfis&ra is called &krand&s&ra. A madhyama ** king is one 
whose realm is close to (is on the border of) that of the vijiglsu 
and that of the on (the immediate enemy in front) and who is 
capable of helping (or favouring) both of them whether both 
are combined in alliance or not and who is capable of resisting 
either of them individually when the two are not in combina¬ 
tion. An uddsina king is generally defined as one whose 
territory is beyond or outside of the sphere of the realms of the 
vijiglsu, his enemy in front and the madhyama, who is very 
strong on account of his elements of sovereignty, is capable of 
helping the above three kings whether they be in combination 
or not and who is capable of resisting any of the three when 
they are not in combination. Kulluka on Manu. VH. 153 
differs from this explanation i. e. the ud&slna is a powerful king 
whose realm may be situated in front or in the rear or even at 
a distance from that of the vijiglsu, but he is indifferent for some 
reason or other to the activities of the vijiglsu. The Mit on Y&j. 
I. 345 observes that the ud&slna also is of three kinds and the 
pr&krta ud&slna is the overlord of the State that is separated from 
the central state (vijiglsu) by two intervening States; the 
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madhyama (or madhyastha acc. to NltivSkyararta p. 318) is the 
immediate neighbour of both the vijiglsu and his enemy, 
but wants to remain neutral in the conflict of the two for some 
reason. It will have been noticed that the vijiglsu, the enemy, the 
madhyama and the udaslna are independent catagories, while 
four out of the remaining eight others viz. mitra, mitramitra 
ikranda, &krand&s4ra can be grouped under vijiglsu, while the 
other four viz. arimitra, arimitramitra, parsnigraha and parsni- 
gr&h&s&ra may be grouped under ari. It is therefore that Manu 
(VII. 155-156) speaks of the four prakrtis (vijiglsu, satru, 
madhyama and udaslna) as the mula (basis) of the mandala 
theory and Kam. VIII. 20 informs us that Maya declared that a 
mandala was constituted by these four. Kam. VIII. 86 gives 
it as his own opinion that mandala is constituted by mitra, 
tuiuxhut and ripu (enemy) only **. Kautilya says that the man¬ 
dala is constituted as explained above by twelve prakrtis. Usa- 
nas was of the same opinion (Kara. VHI. 22) and Kam. (VIII. 41) 
states that there were numerous views about the number of the 
elements of the mandala, but a mandala of twelve kings is 
quite clear and well-known among all people Kam. (VTT1 
20-41) explains how by various combinations of the elements 
of the mandala with some elements of sovereignty (viz. minis¬ 
ters, r&sfra, durga, kosa, bala) different writers held that the 
mandala comprised 18, 26, 54, 72, 108 and other numbers of 
prakrtis. The Sarasvatlvil&sa (pp. 37-41) shows how from 
different standpoints U$anas himself argued that the mandala 
was constituted by one prakrti, two, three, 10, 21,108 and that 
other writers speak also of 4, 5, 6, 14, 18, 30, 36, 44, 60, 72 
prakrtis. All these figures are due to the inveterate habit of 
scholastic minds to run an idea to the earth and to indulge in 
divisions and sub-divisious. Even Manu (VEL 157) states that 
combining each of the twelve members of mandala with the 
five elements of sovereignty from am&tya onwards we get 60 
which with the twelve 3 * come to 72. It is to this that the 
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Dasakum&racarita (VIII p. 144) refers when speaking of (he 
tree of naya that it has 72 prakrtis as its leaves (dvisaptatipra- 
krtipatrah ... nayavanaspatife). The central idea of the man- 
data was to keep a balance of power among a circle of 
States, some being friendly among themselves owing to 
their position and surroundings, while others would form 
an antagonistic group. Kaut. (VI 2) also refers to this 
number 72, out of which twelve are constituted by kings 
(Tdjaprakrtis ) and 60 (five sovereignty elements of each of the 
twelve) are styled ( dravyaprakrtis ). The Sfintiparva (59. 70-71) 
also refers to a mandala of 12 kings and to the number 72. 
Vide N. N. Law’s 4 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 195-208 
for elucidation of the theory of mandala. The theory of 
mandala has this element of truth in it that on a calculation of 
probabilities the kings who are the immediate neighbours of a 
ruler are likely to be his enemies (at least potential) and the 
kings that are beyond the immediate neighbours may make 
common cause with the central State taken for discourse in order 
to crush between them a hostile intermediate State. It suggests 
that diplomacy may take the lines indicated by position and 
probabilities. The diagram below will 2,7 illustrate the idea. 
Manu (VII.177 andl80) declares that (state) policy consists briefly 
in this that a king must so arrange all things or means that 
the ally, the udislna and the satru cannot harm him or become 
superior to him. Medh&tithi (on Manu VII. 177 ) remarks that 
even an ally may become an enemy if his interest so requires 
(svarthagativniacca mitramapyarirl>havati). 

Kautilya 2 ® relates the theory of mandala to the theory of taktix 
(already referred to on p. 171) and the six-fold policy (s&dgunya). 
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Everything secures success (i.e. his and his kingdom’s happiness) 
according as the king is able to put forth each of the saktis to 
their utmost. The aspiring king taking into account his three 
saktis may employ the six gunas (methods of policy). The circle 
of the twelve States gives rise to the employment of the six 
methods. Differing from Vitavyadhi (who said that there were 
only two methods, sandhi and vigraha) and for once agreeing 
with the fic&ryas, Kautilya accepts the position that there are six 
gunas and briefly defines them. The Sarasvativilasa (p. 42 ) 
quotes a sutra of Gautama about the six gunas, which is not 
found in the printed text. 299 Kautilya defines the six as follows 1 
Sandhi 300 means making an arrangement or agreement; vigraha 
means taking up a hostile attitude; amrui means an attitude of 
indifference; yana means preparing (for attacking one’s enemy ); 
xnihiraya means taking shelter (with another powerful king); 
dvnidhibhava means making peace with one king and adopting 
a hostile attitude to another. He then states that a king who is 
loss strong than his neighbour may make an agreement with 
him, one who is rising in power may take up a hostile attitude, 
whoever thinks * the hostile king cannot hurt me nor can I hurt 
him ’ may remain indifferent (or neutral) in his own State, one 
who is ondowed with all advantages may march against the 
enemy, whoever is devoid of strength should seek the protection 
(of a powerful ruler), and one should resort to a two-fold attitude 
when one’s object can he accomplished by a friend. Some other 
works give more exact definitions and also define dvaidhlbh&va 
somewhat differently, vis. dvnidhibhava is dividing one’s army 
into two parts. Vide Vignudharmottara 301 II. 150.3-5 and Mit. on 
Yij. 1 346. Some say that samsraya means seeking the protec¬ 
tion of the ud&slna or madhyama king. Kautilya (book VH) 
gives the most elaborate treatment of these six gunas and so do 
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Manu VIL 160 ff, K&m. IX-XV3, Visnudharmottara H 145-150, 
Agnipurana 240, M&nasoll&ea pp. 94-116, Kftjanltiprakasa pp. 
324-413. Only a few remarks are all that considerations of space 
allow. Manu (VH 162-168) states that each of the gunas is of 
two sorts. K&m. IX. 2-18 and Agni 240 enumerate sixteen 
kinds of sandhis and Kam. defines them. His treatment is based 
on Kaut. VIL 3. Kaut. (VH. 3 ) sayB that when a weak king is 
attacked by a powerful king who is the leader in a circle of 
States, the former should at once submit and sue for peace on 
condition of offering his army, treasury, himself and his 
territory. Then he says that sandhis made on condition of 
offering the army are of three kinds vis. atmUmiqu (lit. offering 
himself as the prey, which involves the condition that the king 
himself with a fixed number of troops or with the flower of his 
army would present himself when called ), Otmiraksaya (saving 
himself, where the condition is that the commander-in-chief or 
the crown prince would present himself with an army ), udrqta- 
puruifa (lit in which no person is definitely prescribed, where 
the agreement is that some one on the king's behalf or the 
king himself should march with the army to some place as 
required by the invader ). These sandhis are called dandopanata 
(lit. in which submission is made with the army). Sandhis 
made on condition of offering the treasury ( koiojxinata) are 
parikraya (lit price, where by offering the treasury the other 
elements of rajtja are kept free), upuyruha (where as much 
money is offered as can be carried on a man’s shoulder), kapala 
(lit broken half of a pot, where an immense amount of money 
has to be paid). Sandhis called deiopanuta (submission with 
offer of territory) are 3 dista (where a part of the realm is ceded 
and the rest saved from the invader), ucchinna (where all the 
realm except the capital which has been deprived of all its 
wealth is offered ), apakraya where by offering the produce of the 
land the kingdom is freed, paribhu^ava where the agreement is to 
pay more than the produce of the land. Kam. adds some 
varieties and remarks (IX. 21-22) that upahdm (offering a 
present) is the only sandhi (of which all the rest are varieties) 
in his opinion, that only the maitra sandhi (alliance of friendship 
without the offer of land, money or anything else) does not 
come under upahara. 302 Kam. IX. 20 and M&nasolliaa (H 11. 
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pp. 94-*95) speak of four sandhis, maitra, parasparopalcara ( agree¬ 
ment to help each other), sambandhaja (by offer of a princess in 
marriage ) and upak&ra. An interesting example of a sandhi is 
furnished by the LekhapaflcSsiks, which gives a form of treaty 
dated Monday, Full Moon of Vais&kna in safnvat 1288 (1232 A. D.) 
between Y&dava king Singhana of Devagiri who is styled 
mahSrajddkirdja and Lftvapyapras&da (Lavanaprasada) aVaghela 
king who is styled ravaka and ma/tdmamlalHvara , whereby 
the high contracting parties agreed not to invade each other’s 
possessions, to combine and oppose anyone else who invaded one 
of them. Vide Bom. G. Vol. I part 1 p. 200 based on Bhandar- 
kar’s Report on the search for Mss. 1882-83 pp. 38-40. Kam. 
IX. 23-26 and Agnipurana 240.10-13 mention twenty kinds of 
persons with whom sandhi should not be made, K&m. (DC 27-41) 
states the reasons why it should be so and in IX. 42-52 seven 
persons are enumerated with whom he recommends sandhi and 
gives reasons. A king should make sandhi even with one equal 
in strength ( not only with one who is more powerful ), since 
victory in battle is doubtful ( Kam, IX. 59 ). m Kaut. uses a 
striking simile when he says that if one king comes in conflict 
with an equal they both will be destroyed in the same way as 
two unbaked earthen pots striking against one another. If a 
more powerful king rejects the proposal of a weaker king for 
sandhi, the latter should take up the attitude of offering his army 
or follow the course prescribed in book Xil (a baltyasam ). In Vll. 
12 when dealing with agreements between kings, about under¬ 
takings to build forts or irrigational works or forests &c. Kaut. 
makeB very interesting remarks about land routes being superior 
to water routes and about the route to the Deccan and the 
south being more profitable than the one leading to the Hima¬ 
layas.** K&m. X 15 ( *= Agni 240. 19 ) says that tatra (hostile 
attitude) is of five kinds viz. that of step-brothers, that due to 
land (seizure of or encroachment on lands or houses). due to 
woman ( carrying away one’s wife or loving the same woman), 
due to words ( cutting speech) and due to wrongs. K&m. X 2-5 
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( «< Agni. 240. 20-24) enlarges upon the 16 ways in whioh 
vigraha (hostility ) springs, such as seising the kingdom, wife, 
districts, vehicles (horses, elephants) and wealth of another, 
pride, harassment of subjects &o. When a king feels that his 
own army is well-nourished and pleased, that his subjects are 
prosperous and contented and that the army and subjects of 
another are the opposite of this, then he may adopt a hostile 
attitude and when he feels sure that he will secure one of the 
three fruits of hostility (viz. land, ally and^wealth—Kftm. X. 
26-28). Kaut. VII15 deals with the attitude and conduct of a 
conquered king who has offered to the conqueror his army 
( dan^ooanata-vrtta ), while VII. 16 speaks of the conduct of the 
dantfopanayi ( an aspiring king who wants to make by means of 
his army another king submit to him ). Yana means marching 
for invasion on the part of a mjtyisu whose army and prowess are 
of the highest and whose subjects are contented on account of 
his good qualities ( Kam. XI. 1). The Matsya 240. 2 and the 
Agnipurana (228.1-2 ) add that when the enemy in the rear is 
overwhelmed by an akranda, then the vijiglsu should start on an 
invasion or when the enemy is plunged in. calamities. But 
before actually invading the enemy who is yatavya ( chosen for 
attack) an ambassador ( duta ) should be sent ( K&m. XII. 1) to 
see whether the enemy will submit without fighting. That is, 
there was to be no war without negotiations and an ultimatum. 
In the MahabhSrata (Udyoga 83. 5-7) it is said that Krsna 
started as an envoy from the Pandavas to the Kauravas at the end 
of iarad (autumn) on the Bevatl naksatra in the month of 
K&rtika (verse 7, Kaumude masi revdtydm iaradante himagame ). 
In the PurSDas and the medieval digests elaborate rules are laid 
down about the religious and propitiatory ceremonies before 
starting on an invasion. The Visnudharmottara II 176 and 
Agnipurana 236.1-18 require that for seven days before starting 
on an invasion the king is to engage in the worship of and make 
offerings to various gods, first to Ganapati, then to all the guardians 
of the quarters, the planets, Asvins, Visnu and Siva and the 
images in the temples of his capital. Then he is to note what 
good and bad dreams he sees on those days in his sleep and judge 
accordingly. Vide Matsya 242, Agnipur&pa 229 for dreams 
portending good and evil. This prognostication of good fortune 
from dreams is very ancient. The Ch&ndogya Up. (V.2.8-9) 
quotes a verse to the effect that when a man Is engaged in the 
performance of solemn sacrifices for securing some object and 
sees a woman in a dream he should feel that his rite will be 
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crowned with reward. Similarly the Ait. 305 Ar. HL 2. 4 men¬ 
tions the Bigns of approaching death, one of which is to see in 
a dream a dark person with black teeth. Both these passages 
are quoted by Sankara in his bh&sya on Vedantasutra II1.14. 
The Visnudharmottara H 132-144 (based on Garga), II 164, 
Matsya 228-241, Agni 230-232 are concerned with the portents 
and omens in the heavens, in the sky and on the earth and rites 
( iantis ) meant to avert the evil prognostications from them. 
The M&nasollasa II. 13 pp. 97-112 and Rajanitiprakasa pp. 331- 
351 also deal with these and other astrological matters, which 
are passed over here, though some of them are very interesting 
e. g. Visnudharmottara II 135. 1 refers to the weeping and 
dancing of images. On the 6th day from the time the rites 
begin whioh is the day previous to the starting of the invasion 
the king undergoes a ceremonial bath for victory called jat/a- 
blusrkx. This is described at great length in the Rajanitiprakasa 
pp. 351-395 quoting extensive passages from the Lingapurana. 
The ceremony of Jay isnnn'i resembles the coronation ceremony 
in many respects. The Matsyapurana 243. 15-16 and the 
Visnudharmottara 1L 16J. 18-11 contain the same long list 
(with very slight variations) of articles, persons and animals the 
sight of which is auspicious when the king starts on an invasion 
and Matsya (243.2-14) contains another long list of inauspicious 
sights. A few of the auspicious ones are white flowers, jars 
full of water, cow9, horses, elephants, fire in flames, a courtesan, 
durv& grass, gold, silver, copper, all gems, sword, umbrella, 
banner, corpse not accompanied by crying persons, fruits, the 
svastika sign. Among the inauspicious things and sights are 
dark grains, cotton, dried cowdung, fuel, jaggery, tonsured or 
n ftVml man or man with dishevelled hair or wearing reddish 
robes, a lunatic, a c&ndala, a pregnant woman, broken pot, chaff, 
frffuy , bones. The M&nasoll&sa IL 13 verses 81L-821 (pp. 102- 
103), Nlttmayukha pp. 58-59 also give long lists of inauspicious 
and auspicious sights or events. Matsya 213. 27 and Visnu¬ 
dharmottara II 163. 32 are both careful to add that all evil 
signs are counterbalanced by the confident (or joyous) frame 
of the mind, which is the highest Bign of victory. 306 Gaut. 
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( XI. 15-17) prescribes that the king should heed the advice of 
astrologers and of those who are adepts in averting the effects 
of portents and perform the rites indicated by them such as 
grahas&nti, rites on auspicious days and of svastyayana, rites of 
black magic against his enemy &c. Kaut. IX. 7 (at the end) 
says that the removal of divine calamities is brought about 
by the worship of deities and by honour to br&hmanas and by 
performing rites prescribed in the Atharvaveda. Manu VIL 82 
and Y&j. I. 315 state that gifts made to learned br&hmanas are 
an inexhaustible treasure for the king. The R&jadharraakSnda 
(p. 109) quotes the Brahmapurana requiring the king to perform 
two Laksahomas every year and also a Kotihoma. The R&ja- 
dharmak&nda (p. 113) and R&janltiprakasa (p. 144) quote 
Udyogaparva 33. 93-95 which set out eight indications of a 
man’s approaching fall, viz. hating br&hmanas, opposing 
br&hmanas, depriving them of their wealth, desire to kill or 
harm them, taking pleasure in calumniating them, not liking 
their praise, not remembering them in religious acts and get¬ 
ting angry when they make requests. 

It may be useful and interesting to see how in very ancient 
times the king was made ready for battle. The Asv. Gr. 8, 
(HI 12) says: when a battle is impending (the purohita) Bhould 
make the king put on his armour (in the following way). The 
purohita should stand to the west of the chariot (of the king) 
muttering the hymn (Rg. X. 173) ‘ I have brought thee &c. *. 
He should hand over to the king his armour with Rg. VI. 75.1 
* when the man with armour advances it is like the appearance 
of the cloud &c. \ He hands over the bow with the next verse 
(Rg. VL 75. 2 * dhanvana g&). The purohita should make the 
king recite the next verse (Rg, VI. 75. 3) and should himself 
mutter the 4th verse (Rg. VI. 75. 4). He should hand over the 
quiver to the king with the 5th verse (Rg. VI 75. 5). When 
the chariot turns in the direction intended the purohita should 
mutter the sixth verse (Rg. VL 75. 6). He should recite over 
the horses the 7th (Rg. VL 75.7). He makes the king recite 
the 8th (Rg. VI. 75. 8) when the latter looks at the arrows and 
makes the king recite Rg. VI 7VI4 (*he envelopes his arm 1 
See. ) when the latter fastens to his arm the leather ( that pro¬ 
tects his arm against the bow-string). When the king is being 
taken forward in the chariot by the charioteer the purohita 
ascends the chariot near the king and makes him recite the 
hymn called Abhlvarta (Rg. X, 174) and the two verses {Rg. 
VUL 101. 3-4), Then the priest lodes at the king Srith 
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the Apratiratha hymn (Bg. X. 103 ‘ a&ub sis&no ’), the &Ssa 
hymn (Bg. X. 152 ‘ s&sa ittha ’) and the Sauparna hymn 
' pra dh&rayantu madhuno ghrtasya \ 3OT Then the king should 
traverse in order all directions in his chariot. He should 
stand in that direction in which the Sun (by day) or 
Venus (by night) shines and give fight from that direction. 
The king should pass his hand over the drum with the three 
verses (Bg. VL 47. 29-31 ‘ fill with breath (or roar) the heaven 
and the earth ’)• The king should discharge arrows with Bg. VI. 
75. 16 and the purohita should mutter Bg. VI. 75.17 (‘where 
the arrows fall together &c.) when soldiers are fighting, or the 
purohita may direct or teach (the king to recite from the above 
such verses as are appropriate to his actions). 3 ® In the Harsa- 
carita (7th UcchvSsa first paragraph) Ban a favours us with a 
realistic and graphic description of the preparations made when 
Harsa marched out from his palace on his digrijaya. The astro¬ 
logers found out an auspicious day and lagrui (sign of zodiac 
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rising on the eastern horison) indicative of his conquest of all 
the four quarters, Harsa was bathed in water poured from silver 
and golden jars, performed worship of diva, offered oblations 
into fire that Bent up flames turning from left to right, made 
gifts of jars full of sesame grains and of cows whose hoofs and 
horns were tipped with gold, sat on a throne on which tiger-ekin 
was spread &c. 

When starting on an invasion the king was required to 
perform a rite called nirajaruividhi which consisted in waving 
lights before horses, elephants, banners, armies &c. 309 In II. 30 
Kautilya 310 prescribes that on the 9th day of Asvina lights 
should be waved before horses and at the beginning and close 
of invasions and in times of diseases. In n. 32 Kautilya speaks 
of the waving of lights before elephants thrice in the cftturmSsya 
(from about July to October) and at the time when two seasons 
m 3 et. Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa 4-25 refers 3 ' 1 to the per¬ 
formance of this ceremony when Raghu started on his digvijaya 
and states (in 17-13 ) that durva grass, barley sprouts and the 
bark of the pala§a tree were required in the Nlr&janividhi. 
If am IV. 66 speaks of waving lights before horses and elephants 
( nlrajita-hayadvipah ). The Brhatsaihbitfi, chap. 44 ( verses 
16-28) deals with the ceremony of waving lamps before horses, 
elephants and men. This ceremony had to be performed every 
year in the month of Asvina from the first to the 9th day of the 
bright half or on the 8th, 12th, or 15th of the bright half of K&rtika 
(acc. to the Brhatsamhit& 44-2 ) by those who owned horses and 
also elephants. It is also described in the Saunaklya Q. 8, Agni- 
purtna 268, Visnudharmottara H. 159 (quoted at length in the 
R&janlti-prak&te pp. 434-438), K&lik&pur&na 88-15 ft, Nirna- 
yasindhu IL p. 169, Yuktikalpataru p. 178. The Brhatsaibhit& 
describes it as follows:—In the north-east of the capital an 
ornamental arch of some holy tree was to be erected 10 cubits 
wide and 16 high. Round the necks of horses threads smeared 
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With saffron paste and marking nut, with rice grains and white 
mustard and ku^tha plants tied on them were to be sus¬ 
pended. For seven days mantras addressed to the Bun, Varuna, 
Visve-Devas, Praj&patl, Indra and Visnu were to be recited over 
the horses, during those days the horses were not to be harshly 
addressed nor struck with a whip and auspicious words were to 
be addressed to them, conches were to be blown, drums beaten 
and singing indulged in before them. On the 8th day, to the 
south of the arch a shed with its face to the north and covered 
with kusa grass and barks was to be erected and in front of it 
on a vedi fire was to be lighted and various materials and plants 
such as sandal-wood were to be collected and thrown into jars 
full of water, various foods were to be offered as bali t fuel 
sticks of khadira and other holy trees were to be brought The 
king seated on a tiger-skin and facing the east should sit near 
the fire together with an astrologer and horse doctor and should 
follow at the direction of the purohita the procedure laid down 
for Grahayajfia (sacrifice to planets ) and the raising of Indra’s 
banner. A horse and an elephant possessing the most auspici¬ 
ous signs should be bathed and honoured with new white cloth, 
sandal-wood paste, garlands and incense and should be brought 
to the foot of the arch near the shed with sweet words to the 
accompaniment of music and conch-blowing. The movements of 
the horse and elephant should be watched and prognostications 
made therefrom about victory &c. A ball of food over which 
mantras have been recited should be offered to the horse and if 
the latter smells it or eats it that is a sign of coming victory. 
Dipping an udumbara twig in the jars filled with water and 
plants the purohita should touch therewith the horse, the 
elephant, the king and his soldiers to the accompaniment of 
mantras. Then making an effigy of the enemy the purohita 
should pieroe it with a sharp and pointed stave in the region 
of the heart with incantations from the Atharvaveda and break 
it The purohita should pronounce over the bridle vedic 
mantras and insert it in the mouth of the horse, which the king 
should ride and prooeed in the north-east together with his army, 
with drums beaten, conches blown and banners displayed. This 
ia a propitiatory rite (s&nti) as said by Varahamihira (Brhat- 
sathhiU 44-2 ) and the Agnipur&na 26-8 and 31 and must have 
been in vogue centuries before Kautilya flourished. 

The duty of the conqueror, after vanquishing his opponent, 
to place op the throne of the late king his son or a kinsman and 
to respect the customs mid usages of the territory oonquared has 
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already been set forth above (p. 71). ConquestB resulted in either 
loss of territory or more generally in the offering of tribute 
of various kinds to the conqueror viz. wealth ( gold and silver), 
horses, elephants, pearls and gems, fine cloth &c. Particularly 
horses from K&mboja, Balhika, G&ndh&ra and other countries in 
the north and west were highly prized. Vide SabhS 51.10, 53.5, 
Udyoga 86. 6, Drona 156. 47, Sauptika 13. 2; and Sabhft 27. 27. 
28. 6 for horses as tribute. In Sabh& 30, 28-30 all the above 
kinds of tribute are said to have been levied from the Mleccha 
kings by Bhltna 313 

Kautilya devotes one book (VH1) to the discussion of 
vyasana. Vyasana 3 ' 3 means ‘ what deprives a man of great good * 
(from the root * as * to throw with ‘ vi ’). According to KauV 
vyasana may be either the absence of qualities (such as noble 
birth) or the opposite of such qualities, faults (such as hot 
temper), excessive attachment (to women &c.), harassment (by 
invasion or calamities like famines ). So vyasanas may broadly 
be divided into two classes viz. calamities and faults due to 
kama (passion) and krodha (hot temper). The view of many 
Scdryas is that of the vyasanas of the king, ministers, the people 
of the realm, fort, treasury, army and ally, the vyasanas of each 
preceding one are more serious than those of each succeeding one. 
From the discussion in V1Q. 1 it appears that Kautilya in this 
case agrees with the iclryas. Differing from Bhirdvaja 
Kaut. holds that the calamities befalling a king or his vices 
are more serious in their consequences than those of the 
ministers, since it is the king who appoints the ministers, the 
purohita, other servants and superintendents of departments and 
be can employ others in their places and since the rise or fall of 
the people depends upon him. Disagreeing with Vi&l&ksa 
Kautilya holds that the vyasanas of ministers have more serious 
consequences than those of the people, as all (national) under¬ 
takings proceed from the ministers, as the security of person 
and property from internal and external enemies, adoption of 
remedies to resist calamities, recruiting of army, collection of 
taxes are all in their hands. Differing freon the school of 
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Far&tara, Kautilya is of opinion that the vyasana of the people 
has graver consequences than that of the fort (or capital), for 
forts, treasury and army, all irrigation and agricultural work, 
stability, bravery and abundance (of things) spring from the 
people. Against Pisuna, Kautilya states that the calamities 
befalling the fort ( or capital) give rise to graver consequences 
than those of the army for the reason that it is in the fort that 
the treasury and army are kept safe. Kaut. (Vm. 2) holds 
that internal troubles are more serious than external ones and 
troubles due to ministers are the most serious of all internal 
troubles. Kaut. prefers an ignorant ruler (who has not studied 
6&stras) to a king who is bent on swerving from the dictates of 
s&stras which he knows; he prefers a king suffering from illness 
to a new king ( a conqueror ), a weak but a high-born king to a 
strong but low-born one. In VIII. 3 he enumerates the several 
faults and vices which have already been stated above (p. 54 )• 
After remarking that ignorance and lack of training are the causes 
of vices or faults, Kaut. discourses on the relative seriousness 
of the several faults or viceB and holds that gambling is worse 
than hunting, that sexual passion is worse than gambling, that 
drinking is worse than Bexual vice and that gambling is the 
special cause of dissension among sahghas (corporate assemblies) 
and among families of nobles that have the characteristics of 
sahghas. In VIII. 4 he states that among divine visitations like 
fire, flood, epidemics and famine, floods are more devastating than 
fire, diseases and epidemics are less destructive than famine, 
that the loss of outstanding 5,4 men is more serious than that of 
common men even in large numbers, since there can hardly be one 
eminent man among a thousand ordinary or inferior men. He 
holds that the trouble caused by the Crown Prince is a lesser evil 
than that caused by a favourite queen. In V1IL 5 Kautilya holds 
a discussion on the troubles arising from the army and allies. 
He first enumerates thirty-three matters that may cause trouble 
with the army, such as not giving due respect to it, or showing 
contempt to it, not dispensing the pay at the proper time, not 
preventing diseases from attacking it, having soldiers who are 
very fond of their wives. He then takes pairs of troubles out of 
these and states which is the lesser evil of the two. Then he 
deals with causes that lead to the loes or defection of allies. 
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in the R&jadharmak&nda, the R&janltiprak&6a and other 
works the king is advised to celebrate several rites and festivals, 
which may be briefly referred to here. They were meant as 
propitiatory rites to avert national calamities and also to keep 
the populace in good humour and to afford enjoyment to people. 
The R&jadharmakSnda (pp. 115-117) and the R&Janltiprak&6a 
(pp. 416-419) quote about 35 verses from the Brahmapur&na 
to the effect that the king is to celebrate in one or more of the 
six months from VaisSkha festivals (devay&trft) in honour of 
various deities such as Brahms, the gods, tire Ganges, Vin&yaka, 
Nagas, Skanda, the Adityas, Indra and Rudra, the Mfitrs (Durgft 
and others), the Earth, Visvakarman, Visnu, K&madeva, Siva, 
the Moon respectively on the tithis from the 1st to the 15th. 
The same two works quote a passage of 18 verses from the 
Skandapur&na about the festival of moonlight and also the rite 
of raising the banner of Indra and the latter quotes (pp. 425-433) 
a long passage from the Vianudharmottarapurana also. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. IIpp. 825-26 for description of the festival of Indra’s 
banner. They describe the worship of Devi on the 8th and 9th 
days of Asvina (from the Devlpurana) when animals were 
sacrificed, the gifts of cows on the Am&vfisyfi of K&rtika, the rite 
called Vasordh&ra (stream of wealth ). The details of all these 
are passed over here for want of space. 



CHAPTER X 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY OF RAJADHARMA 
ANI) THE ENDS OF THE STATE 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to present 
a picture of the theory and practice of Government and state¬ 
craft as delineated by ancient and medieval Indian writers on 
dhannas&stra and arthasSstra. One feature that would strike 
any reader is the religious colouring with which all theories and 
ideals are suffused. Another is that the ideal set before rulers 
and their officers is a highly moral one. Several faults have 
boen found in the theory and practice inculcated by the writers. 
Except for some centuries before and after the Christian era, 
monarchy has been the only form of government known in India 
and monarchy alone is generally envisaged by Indian writers. 
The result has been that the king came in practice to be almost 
synonymous with government and the State, though a very 
lofty sense of his duties and responsibilities was impressed on 
the king. Another defect lies in the almost total absence of 
discussion oil the form and working of oligarchical or republican 
States. Besides, once the main outlines of the theory of the State 
wero established by the first writers on polity, for about two 
thousand years succeeding generations of authors were content 
to follow in the old grooves and hardly ever made any fresh 
upproach to the problems of government or started any rival 
conceptions or theories. Ancient authors were content to induce 
the kings and the people to support as far as possible the status quo 
They thus provided for a more or less static society and did not 
encourage any dynamic thoughts or movements. There was no 
strong or assertive middle class nor was there any organised 
Church. Though the br&hmapas were a sacred class, they w'ere 
not organised as a body and had to depend only on exhortations 
and texts to exert influence on the monarch* It may no doubt 
be pointed out that similar conditions prevailed almost all the 
world over. Small States, constant wars and invasions were the 
commonest phenomena in Europe till the 15th or 16th century 
and no reproach should be levelled at the Indian writers 
alone. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that even after experi¬ 
encing the constant plundering expeditions and religious 
persecutions of Scythian, Hun and Moslem invaders from the 
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1st to the 11th and the following centuries the able thinkers, 
warriors and statesmen of India did not enlarge their limited 
horizon and find means to consolidate and weld together into a 
united block the numerous small States that were scattered all 
over India. They could have put forward a common idea and ideal 
before all the provinces and peoples of India viz. meeting the 
onslaught of plundering and fanatical invaders, which, if pro¬ 
perly handled, would have acted as a unifying force. It was to 
some extent only in VijaySnagara and MahSr&stra that in 
medieval times means were adopted to weaken the power of the 
invader, to present a solid front and establish powerful Hindu 
kingdoms. The old writers spun the same old webs of theories 
that had been there for centuries, they did not formulate new 
theories nor did they take steps to infuse into the cemmon 
people a sense of solidarity and unity as Indians and did not 
inculcate deep and abiding sentiments of patriotism similar to 
these we find in Western countries for the last two or three 
hundred years. In spite of such drawbacks it will have to be 
conceded that ancient Indian writers made substantial and 
independent contributions to the theory and practice of 
Government and that their handiwork can stand comparison 
with the ancient and medieval thought of most countrim of 
the world. 


It may be asked: What in these days is the use of the 
study of the theory and practice of Government in ancient India? 
It may be argued that the world is now hoping, as promised by 
the great leaders of the United Nations, to enjoy several free¬ 
doms, that great expectations are created in the minds of 
millions of down-trodden peoples, and that all peoples including 
Indians will be faced in the near future with democracy and 
great problems of reconstruction and that knowledge of the past 
cannot throw much light on the pressing needs of the present 
or the serious questions that will confront all in the latter half of 
the 20th century. It may be conceded that the situation in which 
we find ourselves now and in which we shall be placed in the 
near future is unique and much light cannot be thrown by a 
study of the past on the solution of the problems that will have 
to be tackled by us. But that study has certain useful purposes 
to serve. Millions of people in India as well as in the world 
are hardly better than hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
their own countries. They intensely desire to be masters in their 
own countries and of their own destinies. The iron has entered 
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deep in their eouls that for countries as well as individuals 
freedom of action spells happiness and dependence on the will 
of others is misery (as Manu laconically puts in IV. 160 ) t 
that men who have no independence are hardly human beings 
(as the M&rkandeya 125-29 says ). 315 The study of the past will 
give us hope and convey the assurance that we have in the past 
conducted governments and administrations of vast empires, 
that we evolved theories and practices which were not inferior 
to those of some of the most advanced nations of the world, 
that, allowed opportunities and scope, we may rise equal 
to what the circumstances may demand of us. On the other 
hand, such a study will stimulate thought, focus our attention 
on our mistakes and short-comings, make us be careful to 
avoid pitfalls and give us indications of the directions in 
which we must make a new orientation in our ideals and 
practices. 

At the end of this section on Rajadharma, a question may 
be asked: what were the ends or purposes that the State in 
ancient India placed before itself or the dharmasastra and 
arthasistra writers said the State should place before itself ? 
The end of the State has been differently stated by different 
philosophers and theorists of the West from ancient times to 
the present day. To take only a few examples. To Plato and 
Aristotle* w the end of the State was good life for the citizens. 
But it is not very easy to say what is meant by the good life. 
Bluntschli in ‘Theory of the State’ (Oxford, 1885) Book V 
Chap. IV p. 300 formulates the proper and direct end of the 
State to be ‘ the development of the national capacities, the 
perfection of the national life and finally its completion’, 
provided, of course, that the process of moral and political 
development shall not be opposed to the destiny of humanity. 
This definition is not easy to grasp. There is no agreement as 
to what is the destiny of humanity and the concepts of nation 
and national life are hardly older than a few centuries even 
in Europe. For ‘ nation ’ one may substitute the word * country' 


315. *4 «rwf jtW wttmmrfi ' qsl ’frmmwtft * ww* «wjswvh « 

w*. iv. iso; Hw n w i q wm tnpem » ewww eftj- 

a nnfrivi'iw 125.29. 

316, Aristotle tn * Politics' says * A state exists for the sake of a good 
life and not for the sake of life only ... Political society exists for the sake of 
noble actions and not of mere companionship' (Book 111. Chap. 9). 
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or * kingdom Then it may be of some application to India. It 
is impossible to define the end of the State in a single word or 
*n a few words. This question about the end of the State has 
been partly answered already when Bpeaking of the ideals of 
kingship. At the risk of some repetition a reply to the above 
question may be given in the following words. The authors 
on Dharmas&stra had a very low estimate of human nature, 
they believed that ordinarily men were depraved, that it was 
difficult to find a man pure by nature and that men were kept 
in the straight path by the fear of punishment ( Manu VD. 22 = 
Santi ,,6 ° 15. 34). Ysj. L 361 requires the king to punish and 
bring to the proper path castes and guilds when they swerve 
from their dharrna. Earn. (II. 40 and 42-43) says the same 
thing and adds that in the absence of danda the world will 
revert to the state of m&tsya-ny&ya (the strong devouring the 
weak). Sukra I 23 says the same thing. The ancient writers 
did not rely on the natural moral impulses of man and on his 
will to do the right thing. The same ideas are expressed by 
some Western writers on law and politics. ‘ A herd of wolves 
is quieter and more at one than so many men, unless they all 
had one reason in them or have one power over them * says 
Jeremy Taylor. Salmond (Jurisprudence p. 65 ) states ‘ man is 
by nature a fighting animal and force is the ultima ratio not of 
kings alone but of all mankind We must distinguish between 
immediate or proximate ends and the ultimate end. The 
ultimate end or goal of most of our philosophy was moksa 
(release or liberation from the ever-recurring cycle of births 
and deaths and from the miseries and suffering of life). The 
same was the ultimate goal of r&jadharma. But the proximate 
goal of the State in India was to create such conditions and 

316 a. mi fvtpnft grfWr ft gfcfo»ft nvnfWr wbnfo 
mft a *m% 15. 34: wgrwt umi watt • mind 

ittHd wvgSftd *ft*it q a »anrM?ftsq » wrw. n. 4a.; owqwms i glm , 
1 9 * I. 23, Thi* conception bears striking resemblance to tfa« 
words of Macbiavelll in ' Discourses 1. 3 quoted by H. Butterfield in * State, 
craft of Machiaveili' (1940) p. J11 * Those who have discussed the problems of 
civic life demonstrate-and history is full of examples to confirm the fact-tbat 
whoever organises a state and arranges laws for the government of it must 
presuppose that all men are wicked and that they wilt not fail to show their 
aatural depravity whenever they have a clear opportunity, though possibly 
It may be concealed for a while 
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environments as would enable all men to live in peace and 
happiness, to pursue their avocations, to follow their own 
customs and usages and their ‘ svadharma ’, to enjoy without 
interference the fruits of their labour and the property acquired 
by them. The king was the divinely provided instrument to 
create the conditions of peace, order and happiness. If the 
king impartially exercises the power of darula over all, whether 
his own son or enemy, in proportion to their guilt, he secures 
this world and the next for himself and the people; the king’s 
scrupulous performance of his own duties leads him and his 
people to heaven. The task of the State (or the king who represent¬ 
ed the State) was to repress by the threat and use of force any 
violation of the rights of personal freedom and property, 
to enforce the practice of people’s own traditional customs 
and usages and to take serious care of virtues and dharma. 
These were the sentiments of Kautilya himself (III. 1. j. 316 
At the very threshold of his work he remarks * therefore the 
king should not allow people to swerve from or fail in their 
duties (dharma); for whoever holds fast by his dharma, 
observes the rules laid down for arijas and those of castes and 
asramas (the stages of life) will be happy in this world and 
the next. The members of society consisting of four castes and 
having four asramas when guarded by the king with danda 
will abide by their respective paths, being devoted adherents of 
their respective duties and avocations ’. 

Both K&m. 1 13 and Sukra I. 67 state* 17 that a king 
following the path of righteousness confers upon himself and 
his subjects the group of three viz. the three puru$artlias of 
dharma, artha and k&ma; if he acts otherwise he certainly ruins 
(himself and the people). The same doctrine is inculcated by 
other works, such as Santi 85. 2, Markandeya 27.29-30.*’® 


316b. ti«t rofa iran i ••• qwrtftVnd 
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Therefore what the king was to do was to see that the dharmas 
of varya and Uirama were observed by the people and if they 
swerved from them to bring them back by punishments* 
Sukra IV. 4. 39 says that each caste was to observe the rules of 
the caste handed down from generation to generation and that if 
its members behaved otherwise they were liable to be punished by 
the king. The principal works emphasize that each individual 
in the State should fulfil his own duties (Bvadharma) as belong* 
ing to a particular class (varna) or a particular stage of life 
(&srama) or his own duties due to the position he occupies and 
those known as s&m&nya dharma such as ahiiimQ, truthfulness 
&c. (for which see B. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 10-11) and that the 
purpose of the State was to enable him to do so and to prevent 
others from interfering with him. All this laid undue 
emphasis on the preservation of the status quo, on current 
beliefs and practices as the ideal. The writers do not emphasize 
that each individual must actively pursue the good of the 
society as a whole. As the final goal was moksa, undue emphasis 
was laid on other-worldiness, on individual attainment and on 
detachment and running away from ordinary worldly affairs. 
The goal of the State was deemed to be to enable men to attain 
the four puru$arthas, particularly the first three (as the last viz. 
mokqa depended only upon individual philosophical insight and 
mystical experience and was attainable only by a microecopic 
number). Even the B&rhaspatya-sutra* 11 (II. 43) says that the fruit 
of polity was the attainment of dharma, artha and k&ma. Soma* 
deva begins his Nitiv&ky&mrta in a characteristic way when he 
performs obeisance to rajya (the State) that yields the three 
fruits of dharma, artha and kama. 320 Efim.**' IV. 77 winds up 
his discussion of the seven elements of r&jya with the declara¬ 
tion that the entire State depends for its highest stability on 
wealth and the army and that the State when handled by a 
sagacious minister results in securing the three goals. Kautilya 322 
(in I 7) first advises people not to eschew pleasures altogether, 
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but to enjoy pleasures in such a way as not to conflict with the 
requirements of dharma and artha, and adds that a man may 
enjoy in an equal degree the three goals of life that are dependent 
on each other, since any one of the three if pursued to excess 
harms not only the other two but also itself. The Dharma- 
i&stra authors held that Dharma was the supreme power in the 
State and was above the king, who was only the instrument to 
realize the goal of dharma. To these authors the State was not 
an end in itself but only a means to an end. Kautilya, true to 
his position as a writer on arthas&stra, finally states his opinion 
that artha is the chief among the three goals, as the other two 
depend upon wealth for their realization. With this statement 
of Kautilya, one of the most renowned figures of Indian anti¬ 
quity, this section on rijadharraa may be appropriately brought 
to a close. 



Vyavahara 

(law and ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE) 
CHAPTER XI 

That to administer justice impartially and to punish the 
guilty were among the prime functions of the sovereign has been 
stated above (p. 57). The king was deemed to be the fountain (L e. 
the distributor) of justice. Kautilya 333 (1.19) prescribes that the 
king was to look into the disputes of citizens and country people 
in the 2nd part of the day ( divided into eight parts). Manu 
(VUL 1-3) states that the king desirous of looking into the 
disputes of people should enter the sabha (the hall of justice) 
accompanied by br&hmaoas, ministers and should there decide 
every day the causes of litigants. Sukra IV. 5-45 is the same 
as Manu VIII. 1, Vas. 16-2, Sankha-Likhita, Y&j. I. 327 and II 1, 
VisnuDh. 8. HI. 72, N&r. (I. 2 ), Sukra IV. 5-5, M&nasoll&sa 1L 
20, verse 1243 state that the administration of justice was the 
personal concern of the king. The Mit on Y&j. H 1 says that 
protecting the subjects is the highest duty of a king and that that 
duty cannot be discharged without eradicating and punishing 
the wicked, which latter requires that the king should administer 
justice (vyavah&radarsana). Medh&tithi on Manu VUL 1 also 
says that protection consists in the removal of troubles, secular 
and spiritual (adrsta ). Manu VUL 12 and 14 ( * N&r. UL 8-9 
p. 42) personifies the administration of justice as Dharma 
Incarnate by representing that when justice is administered the 
dart of adharma or falsehood by which dharma is pierced is 
taken out from the body of Dharma Y&j. (L 359-360) declares 
that the impartial administration of justice yields the same 
rewards as solemn vedic sacrifices do. In this way administra* 
tion of justice was held to be a very sacred duty. Manu VUL 
128 ( * Vjddha-H&rlta VH. 194) declares that a king who 
punishes those that do not deserve to be punished and who does 
not punish those that deserve punishment incurs great obloquy 
and goes to hell Vas. (19-40-43) prescribes one day's fast for 
the king and three days' fast for the purohita when the king 
lets off those that deserve punishment and three days' fast for 
the king and the kfcchra penance for the purohita when the king 


m. i eft. 1.19. 
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punishes the innocent. The Mah&bh&rata 324 (Anus&sana 6*38 
and chap. 70) and Rfim&yana say that if a king intent on pleasures 
does not show himself to litigants who approach him for deci¬ 
sion, he would suffer like king Nrga. The Sukranltisfira (IV. 5*8) 
also says the same thing. In the R&m&yana (VH. 53-54) king 
Nfga is said to have been cursed to become a chameleon for a 
long period by two br&hmanas who had a dispute about the 
ownership of a cow and could not see the king for many days. 
Megasthenes (Frag. XXVIL pp. 70-71) says * the king remains 
the whole day in court without allowing the business to be 
interrupted.' Kaut. 33 * (I. 19) gives the advice that, when in 
court, the king should not cause petitioners or litigants to wait 
long at the door, for when a king makes himself inaccessible, 
those who are near him create confusion about what should or 
should not be done, whereby the king engenders disaffection 
among his subjects and makes himself a prey to his foes. The 
king's court 3 * of justice was called dfutrmtistham (Sankha- 
Likhita), dharmusami (N&rada I. 34, Manu VIIL 23, Sukra 
IV. 5*46 ) or dharmadlUkarana ( K&tyayana and Sukra IV. 5*44 )• 
‘ The place where the decision of the truth of the plaint (lit. 
the cause or root of dispute) is carried on by a consideration of 
the rules of the sacred law is called the dluinnddhiknranu (the 
Hall of Justice)’—says Ksty&yana. KalidAsa (S&kuntala V) and 
Bhavabhuti ( Uttarar&mcarita L) employ the word dharmasana* 

The authors of smrtis lielieved that there was a golden age 
or era of perfect virtue in the dim past, when men were bent 
only on right conduct, that later ages saw the advent of sinful 
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promptings, tiiat therefore regulation of life by the learned and 
the king came into vogue (compare Gaut. VEL 1). Manu L 
81-82 (** &5ntiparva 231. 23-24) state that in the Krta age 
dharma prevailed in its perfection, there was no advent of 
adharma among men then and that in each of tho three succeed¬ 
ing yugas dharma declined progressively by the introduction of 
theft, falsehood and deceit The S&ntiparva (59.13 ff) narrates 
that in the Krta age there was no king and no punishment, that 
gradually k&ma (lust) and r&ga (passion) began to wield 
sway and dharma dwindled away. This belief in an ideal or 
perfect past was universal and was probably depicted in order 
to induce men to rise higher and higher in goodness and virtue 
and to make them submit easily to the discipline of government 
and the priestly requirements. This ideal description of the 
past is often found associated with the picture of anarchy that 
reigned in the dim past which was retrieved from horrors by 
the creation of the kingly office (vide pp. 30-34 above). These 
diametrically opposite views of the past contained in the same 
works (such as Manu and the Mah&bh&rata) probably owe their 
origin to the desire of the writers to make the common people 
submit to the absolute rule of kings. Almost all works even from 
the Rgveda (X. 10.10) downwards believe in the progressive 
deterioration of religion and morals. A state of anarchy is 
visualised in a few works only for the purpose of glorifying the 
great usefulness of the institution of kingship. N&r. 11 states 337 
* when people were solely bent on dharma and were truthful, 
there existed neither administration of law and justice nor 
hatred nor jealousy. When dharma declined (or disappeared) 
among men, administration of law and justice came to be 
introduced and the king was declared to be the decider of 
disputes and the chastiser (of the guilty) *. Br. also (8. B. E. S3 
p. 277 ) says ‘ In bygone ages men were pre-eminently virtuous 
and free from cruel tendencies; now that men are overwhelmed 
by greed and hatred, judicial procedure has to be declared 

The idea of Dharma took the place of the very ancient 
conception of rta. In the Rgveda rta denotes the supreme 
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transcendental law or the cosmic order by which the universe 
and even the gods are governed and which is intimately con* 
nected with sacrifice. Vide Rg. L 68. 2, L 105. 12, I. 136. 2, 

L 142. 7, 1 164.11, IL 28. 4, IV. 23. 8-10 (in which the word rta 
occurs ten times), X. 190.1. On the relation of rta and law 
Berolzheimer in his ‘The world's legal philosophies’ (translated 
by Jastrow, New York, 1929) says: “ closely connected with the 
religious and philosophical views of the Aryans are certain 
fundamental positions in regard to the philosophy of law which 
in turn became the antecedents of later legal and ethical 
developments among the Greeks and Romans. Foremost among 
these philosophical conceptions is ‘ rita which is at once the 
organized principle of the universe and the divine ordering of 
earthly life; as the former it regulates the appearance of the 
sun and the moon, of day and night and embodies the un¬ 
changeable principle that pervades the succession of phenomena; 
as the latter it is affiliated with purpose and human benefit 
and is exemplified in the flow of the rivers which fertilize the 
fields; in the cattle useful to men; in the institutions of 
marriage, of the monarchical state, of the patriarchal home; 
and in man’s sense of responsibility for his sins. The derivative 
conceptions of ‘ vrata ’, ‘ dharma ’, ‘ dh&ma ’, ‘ svadhi ’ represent 
special aspects of ‘ rita ’; thus ‘ vrata ’ refers to any specialized 
embodied ‘ rita ’; while ‘ dharma ’ refers specifically to the 
moral function of rewarding good and punishing evil ” 

( pp. 37-38 ). Vide Prof. V. M. Apte'B paper ot ' Rta ' in the 
Rgveda (pp. 55-60 of the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of 
the B. O. R. Institute) in whioh he tries to prove that rta means 
primarily 4 the belt of the Zodioo'. 

The word vyavaham is used in several senses in the sutras and 
smftis. One meaning of vyavah&ra is 4 transaction or dealing ’ 
as in Udyogaparva 37. 30 quoted above (on p. 207) or in Ap. Dh. 
8. H. 7*16*17, L 6*20.11 and 16. It also means ' a dispute, a law¬ 
suit* in S&nti 69*28, Manu VUL 1., Vas. 16*1, T&j. Q. 1., Visnu 
Dh. S. HL 72, N&r. I 1 and 2, Sukra IV. 5-5. A third sense is 
‘ legal capacity to enter into transactions' (as in Gaut. X. 48, 
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Vas. 16-8, Sahkha-Likhita (mkyed rdj& b&l&ri&m dhahSnyapr&pta ;- 
vyavahar&vam &o. quoted in V. R. p. 599 ). A fourth but a rare 
sense is ‘ the means of deoiding a matter ’ (as in Gaut. XI. 19 
4 tasya vyamhSro vedo dharmas&strfinyang&ni &o.). In this 
ohapter the word vyavahftra is taken to mean ‘ law-suit or 
dispute in a oourt ’ and ‘ legal procedure \ This sense is very 
ancient In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict No, 1 of Adoka 
(Corpus I. L vol. 1 p. 123) we have the word ' viyoh&lasamatft ’ 

(vyavaharasamata) and the word ‘ vyavah&ravidhi ’ occurs in 
Kharavela’s Hathigumphi Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 79). 
A ‘ voharika-mahamatta ’ (vyavah&rika-mah&m&tra, minister of 
justice) occurs in the Mah&vagga, 1 40. 3 and Chullavagga VI. 
4*9). In the medieval digests, both law and procedure are 
sometimes dealt with in one book as in the Vy avah&ra-nirnay a 
of Varadar&ja and the Vyavah&ra-mayukha; sometimes the titles 
of law are treated of in one work and judicial procedure in another. 
For example, Candesvara composed the Vi v&daratn&kara (on titles 
of law) and Vyavah&raratn&kara ( on judicial procedure). The 
word vyavah&ra is restricted in some works to judicial procedure 
alone (as in the Vyavah&ram&trka of Jimutav&hana and the 
Vyavahiratattva of Raghunandana). The word tiv&da whioh 
means 4 dispute ’ is often used as a synonym for vyavah&ra in 
the sense of law-suit or legal procedure or both. In Ap. Dh. 
8. IL 11-29-5 and in N&r. I 5 rivQda means * law-suit ’. In the 
Viv&dacandra of Misarumisra and the VivSdat&ndava of 
Kamal&kara both law and judicial procedure are treated of. 
Y&j. (H 8 and 305) appears to distinguish between vivada 
(law-suit) and vyavahSra (judicial procedure). 

The word ‘ vyavah&ra' is defined by several gmrtis and com¬ 
mentators. K&ty&yana gives two definitions, one based on 
etymology and referring principally to procedure and the other 
giving the conventional sense having in view a dispute. “ The 
(upcuarga) vi is employed in the sense of ‘ various *, 4 ava' in the 
set»eof 'doubt 4 , 4 hdra ’ means‘removing’*, vyavahSra is so 
called because of its removing various doubts 44 (quotedby V. M. 
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p. 283, Par. M. Ill p. 7 and Kulliika on Manu VEL 1 ). Wa This 
definition places the administration of justice on a high plane* 
The purpose of all branches of Indian philosophy is the quest 
of Truth or Reality, The purpose of legal procedure is, according 
to Kat., the same viz. to find out the truth when there is a 
dispute. But there are some points of difference. The philosopher 
may take his own time in his search for truth; but justice has 
to be done as quickly as possible. Further, legal procedure has 
its own method and limitations in finding out the truth, that is, 
it depends on oral and documentary evidence, while a philoso¬ 
pher’s quest of truth may be purely intellectual and subjective. 
Another definition is: ‘ When the ramifications of right conduct, 
that are together called dharma and that can be established 
with efforts (of various kinds such as truthful speech &c.), 
have been violated, the dispute (in a court between parties) 
which springs from what is sought to be proved (such as a debt), 
is said to be vyavahtlra ’. H&rlta gives an easier definition: ‘ that 
is declared to be lyavahara where the attainment of one’s wealth 
(taken away by another) and the avoidance of the dharmas of 
others (such as those of heretics) are secured with (the help of) 
the means of proof ’ (quoted by the Sm. C. Q. p. 1). The Mit. 
(on Yftj. IL 1) defines vyavahara as ‘ averment (about a matter) 
as related to oneself in opposition to anotherSukra IV. 5. 4 
gives another definition. The Vyavah&ramayukha gives a much 
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more elaborate definition (vide text p. 1 and notes pp. 3-4 of 
my ed.). 

A vyavatiSrapada 3 * means'the topic or subject matter of 
litigation or dispute It is the same thing as ‘ viv&dapada ’ 
which word occurs also in Kaut. (111. - 16 p. 191 and IV. 7 p. 218) 
and in N&r. (datt&pradanika 1, abhyupety&susrusft 1). Manu 
VTTT- 8 shows that ' pada' means * sth&na Y&j. IL 5 defines it 
as' If a person, who is set at naught by others in a manner 
that is opposed to the rules of smrti and to good usage or 
conventions, informs the king (or his judge), that is a 
vyavah&rapada ’. From very ancient times eighteen vyava- 
h&rapadas have been enumerated. The underlying idea is that 
most of the disputes between men can be classified under 18 
heads. Even Manu (VUL 8) was conscious of the fact that the 
enumeration of 18 vyavah&rapadas was a matter of a convenient 
arrangement and that the number 18 did not embrace all 
disputes whatever but only the largest number of disputes and 
the most important among them. Medh&tithi and Kulluka 
make this position quite clear. 30 

There is some difference about the number and nomen¬ 
clature of the vyavah&rapadas among Manu and other writers 
of smrtis. The following table will give some idea of the 
divergence as to nomenclature and the sequence in which they 
are treated of. All do not mention them in the same order as in 
Manu VIH 4-7. For example, the order in Y&j. is rn&d&na, 
upanidhi, diyavibh&ga, slm&-viv&da, sv&mip&laviv&da, asv&mi- 
vikraya &c. Y&j. does not enumerate all of them in one place 
as Manu and N&rada do. 
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It will be notioed that Y&j. omits the duties of husband and 
wife from the 18 topics of vyavahara as he had already dealt 
with them in his section on acBra, adds obhyupety&iu srusU and 
prakiryaka (miscellaneous wrongs) and splits krayavikraySnu- 
saya into two and thus gives 20 topics. Nfirada (1.16-19) has 
the same 15 topics as those of Manu (in some cases under 
slightly different names), omits sv5mipalaviv&d&, steya and 
strlsangrahana, adds abhyupety&susrusfi and another topic vis. 
praklrnaka and splits krayavikrayanuSaya into two, viz. kritdnu - 
iaya and mkriySsampradana. He includes steya under sUhasa (s&hasa 
verse 21) and also in what is an appendix. Brhaspati as quoted 
in tiie Smrti-candrikfi (vyavahara p. 9) names the 18 vyava- 
hSrapadas and adds praklrnaka. Kautilya also adds praklrnaka 
and omits * steya ’ under his dharmasthlya section, though he 
deals with theft elsewhere ( as in IV. 8 and 11). It is not to lie 
suoposed that the 18 topics were first started by the Manusmrti. 
Gaut. XII. 1 mentions t'&kpSnisya and danipipariisija, treats of 
some of the topics without specifying the technical names e. g. 
he refers to the subjects of sangrahana (in XII. 2-3 ), of theft 
(XU 12-13), of svimip&laviv&da (in XU. 16 ff), of rn&d&na 
(in XU. 26-33), of nidhi (in XU. 39), of dayavibhfiga (in XXVIU). 
Similarly the Ap. Dh. S. speaks in scattered places of some of 
the topics of vyavah&ra such as murder (i. e. s&hasa ) in X 9. 24, 
of adultery in I 9. 25.1-2 and 1. 10. 28. 15-20, IL 10. 26. 18 ff, 
theft in I. 9. 25. 4-11, dSyavibh&ga in II. 6. 14, v&kp&rusya in 
H 10. 27. 14. Vas. also mentions the word d&yavibh&ga (in 
XVII 40 ) and sets out rules about it and about means of proof 
( XVI 13-15 ), about rnadana ( XVI. 31), about the twelve kinds 
of sons (XVII 12-39 ). The Baud. Dh. S. (II 2. 8) employs 
the word d&yavibh&ga and gives several rules on that subject. 
Thus some at least out of the eighteen vyavah&rapadas (such as 
v&kpftrusya, dandap&rusya, d&yabh&ga, steya) were distinctly 
recognised centuries before the present Manusmrti was composed. 
Somesvara in Mftnasoll&sa (II20. verses 1265-1273)enumerates 22 
vyavah&rapadas, by splitting dattasyanap&karma into two as 
datta and dattapahuraka, adds sv&mibhrtyaviv&da after sv&mi- 
p&laviv&da, counts krayavikray&nuiaya as two and dyuta> 
sam&hvaya as two distinct topics. 

The definition of vyavahBrapada in Ylj. H 5 (** &ukra IV. 
5. 68) viz. * if a person informs or complains to the king * 
(duedayati ced rdjfle) conveys that vyavahfirapada means and 
inchtdm only those disputes that are started or brought before 
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the Court at the instance of the parties. Manu VIIL 43 pres¬ 
cribes that neither the king nor his officers should start a 
dispute (i. e. a legal proceeding), nor should he sit silent upon 
(hush up) a matter which has been brought before him by 
another (i. e. by a party). Gaut. XHI. 27 lays down that a 
party should humbly approach A judge with his complaint. 
K&ty&yana (27)states: ‘The king 330 should not, through influence 
or through greed of money, take upon himself the disputes of 
men, when they do not themselves want to contend (in a court)’. 
M&nasoll&sa IL 20 verse 1274 and Sukra IV. 5. 69 say the same. 
There must have always been several matters, of which nobody 
might complain and which the king might have to look into 
suo motu. Manu after dealing with the 18 vyavaharapadas (in 
Vm. 1 to IX. 251) requires the king (in IX. 252-253 ) to make 
offorts to destroy kantakas (thorns, harmful persons) and 
dilates upon many aspects of his activities in this respect. 
Nfirada relegates all mutters in which the king took action 
kuo motu to a separate topic, praklrnaka, about which he says 
‘ under praklrnaka are comprised lawsuits depending on the 
king (i. e. on the king's own action ) such as transgressions of 
the king’s commandments and obedience to his injunctions, 
grants of towns, dissensions among the constituent elements (such 
as ministers) of the State, tho duties and breaches there of among 
heretics, followers of the veda, corporations ( of merchants) and 
groups, dispute between father and son, neglect of prescribed 
penances, abstraction of gifts made to worthy persons, the 
wrath of hermits, sinful confusion of castes and the rules 
regarding their maintenance and (in short) whatever (matter) 
has been omitted iu the preceding ( vyavaharapadas)—these are 
treated under praklrnaka 331 Brhaspati defines praklrpaka in 
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the same way as N&rada. Kau^ilya deals with the vyavahftra- 
padas in his Dharmaatklya (IQ) section and in the Kantaka- 
sodhana section (IV) speaks of matters that are similarly dealt 
with by officers called pradeqtrs (who correspond to coroners 
and police magistrates of modern times), while matters falling 
under the dharraasthlya section (viz. the vyavah&rapadas) were 
disposed off by judges (called dharmasthas ). Kantaka means 
In Kautilya as in Manu IX. 252 * harmful persons ’. The chief 
matters that fell within the purview of the kantakasodhana 
(removal or punishment of harmful persons) officers or courts 
were: Artisans like blacksmiths and carpenters were generally 
to work in guilds and receive from people materials for working 
them up; if they caused unreasonable delay in handing back 
finished articles, they were to receive one-fourth less than the 
proper wages and were to be fined twice the amount of wages ; 
similar provisions are made for loss of wages and fines for 
weavers who do not increase the weight of cloth (cotton, linen, 
silk or woollen) woven up to the usual standard: washermen 
were to wash clothes on wooden planks or smooth stones, but 
if they washed them elsewhere, they were to pay compensation 
for loss caused and a fine of 6 panns ; they were to be fined 
twelve panes for the sale, pledge or hiring out of other's 
clothes; they were also to be fined for keeping clothes with 
them beyond the time ordinarily required; for washing the 
best garments, garments of middling quality and inferior 
garments the wages were respectively one pana, \ and j ; trust¬ 
worthy persons and experts were to decide disputes about colour 
and wages; similar rules apply to tailors; goldsmiths, who 


(Continued from the last page ) 

la an interesting paper contributed to the Sir Denison' Ross volume of 
papers pp. 234-240 Dr. V. Ragbavan describes a work called * Vaisyavamsa* 
sudbakara’ composed by Kolicala Mallinitha, tbe renowned commentator 
of tbe five classical Sanskrit Kavyat. This work is tbe report or decision 
given by a commission presided over by Mallinitha appointed to settle a 
dispute (which in these days might be called a caste question not cognisable 
by civil courts) that arose in tbe times of Devariya 11. of Vidyinagara 
{1422-1466 A. D.). Vaiiyas were given a license to trade in the 24 cities 
and 1Q8 shrines of tbe realm; certain subcastes like tbe Kbma|ts claimed to 
be vatfyas and this privilege also. Maltlnatha decides after a searching 
examination of authorities that tbe words vaisya, vanik, nlgara, firuja, trtiya- 
jatiya are synonyms, that Komars, who were styled vijitls by their 
rivals, were vaisyss and entitled to all the privileges of v&bfyas. This 
decision would come under either q p g fhf ... fopfa or Wffl Q ftvm . 
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without informing (government officers) purchased from un¬ 
clean hands (i. e. from menial servants or slaves) without 
changing the form of the article or after changing the form, 
or purchased from a thief were to be fined respectively 12, 24 
or 48 panas; for stealing one ( gold) m&saka (one-sixteenth of 
a guvarna) from off a suvarna, the gold-smith wag to be fined two 
hundred panas and for stealing one masaka out of a silver 
dharaya there was a fine of twelve panas; fines are provided for 
loss of weight ( beyond the recognised standard ) in the case of 
working up copper, lead, brass, bell-metal, tin into vessels and 
articles; for manufacturing a counterfeit coin, for accepting it or 
passing it off to another the fine was a thousand panas and for 
entering a counterfeit coin in the royal treasury the punishment 
was death ; a physician, who undertook the medical treatment 
of a patient without informing (government officers) of the 
dangerous nature of the disease, was to be punished with the 
first amercement if the patient died and with the middling fine 
if the patient died through the carelessness of the physician and 
if the patient suffered some vital injury, the matter was to be dealt 
with as assault ( dandaparusya); musicians and actors shall 
stay in one place during the rainy season and shall avoid taking 
excessive gifts or indulging in excessive praise of one patron ; 
for violating this rule the fine was twelve panas. The same 
rules apply to those who show dumb plays and to other mendi¬ 
cants, the latter receiving us many lashes as the fine imposed 
in similar cases on others. In IV. i Kautilya prescribes fines 
against merchants that use false measures, weights and 
balances; that sell timber, iron, jewels, ropes, clothes mis¬ 
representing them as superior when they are inferior; that 
conspire to prevent the sale of merchandise; that cause adultera¬ 
tion of grains, oils, salt, medicines &c.; that raise the prices 
beyond those fixed by the superintendent of commerce for local 
commodities and for foreign produce. In IV. 3 Kaut. provides 
for measures against such calamities as fire, floods, pestilen¬ 
tial diseases, famine, rats, tigers, serpents and prescribes a fine 
of twelve panas for catching or injuring cats and mongooses 
employed to destroy rats. In IV. 4 Kaut. prescribes the measures 
that the officer called sam&hartr has to take to protect the 
subjects against those who prey upon the people secretly by 
employing foul means. He has to employ spies under various 
disguises to find out the honesty or corruption of offioers In 
the villages, of superintendents, of judges, of magistrates 
and witnesses and the punishment in these cases is generally 
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banishm ent. Kautilya IV. 5 deals with the detection of young 
men inclined to robbery and adultery by the employment of spies 
and agents provocateurs in the guise of asoetics and persons reput¬ 
ed to possess miraculous powers. The KautillyalV, 6 and 7 respec¬ 
tively describe the seizure of criminals on suspicion or in the 
very act itself and examination in cases of sudden death. Kaut* 
IV. 8 speaks of questioning in the presence of the wronged 
party of the witnesses of the accused, whether they are his 
relatives or total strangers, as regards the country, the caste, 
the family, the name, occupation, property, friends and 
residence of the accused and of the application of torture to the 
accused to elicit an admission of guilt. It is said that torture 
is to be applied only in the case of those whose guilt is believed 
to be established prima facie ( aptadomm karma karayet), that 
torture is not to be employed when the accused is guilty of a 
minor offence, is under age, old or diseased, is under the 
influence of intoxicants, or is a lunatic, or is overwhelmed fcy 
hunger or thirst or fatigue due to a journey, or has eaten to 
excess or is suffering from indigestion or is weak, nor is it to be 
employed in the case of a pregnant woman or a woman who 
was delivered of a child within a month ; and in the case of 
other women only half the torture prescribed for males or only 
the asking of questions is to be employed. Learned br&hmanas 
and ascetics (when accused) are to be subjected to espionage 
only. Those who violate these rules or incite others to do so 
and those who are guilty of causing the death of an accused by 
torture are to be punished with the highest amercement Four 
kinds of torture were employed in the case of complaints about 
wrongs viz. six dandas, seven whippings, two kinds of suspen¬ 
sion, and (fourthly) water-tube ( L e. injecting salt water in the 
nose from a tube ). 332 In this chapter Kaut states that one who 

332. The exact meaning of the fonr kinds of torture is not clear. 
Prof. V. It. Dikshitar in * Hindu Administrative Institution* ' pp. 237-247 
trie* very hard to establish that Kaut. recommends no torture ia any case, 
that * vikyinuyoga ’ means 'pronouncing of guilt by the jury' and karmunu- 
yoga meaD* • judgment of the Chief justice ’. Though the learned 
Professor's attempt to exculpate Kauti'ya may be due to laudable motives, 
the words of Kautilya are too clear to admit of any other interpretation than 
the one given above. If one dispassionately considers the fact that no karma 
was allowed to be employed in the case of the weak, the diseased, old men 
fte., that in the case of women ‘artthakarma' alone was showed, that a heavy 
Site was imposed for causing death by karma ( karmani vyapmdantna), 

(Continued on the next page) 
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charges an innocent man with being a thief or who conceals a 
thief is to be punished like a thief and that even one who is 
not a thief may for fear of torture admit that he is a thief, as 
M&ndavya did. Kaut. in IV. 9 prescribes that the sam&hartr 
and pradeqtts should exercise control over all superintendents 
of the various State departments and their subordinates, that 
those who steal or seize valuable articles or jewels from State 
mines or manufactories should be simply sentenced to death, 
prescribes various fines and punishments for stealing or re¬ 
moving by force articles of different prices from the State 
granaries and store-houses, provides punishment for judges 
that threaten, browbeat, send out or unjustly silence or abuse 
litigants or that do not ask proper questions or ask improper 
questions, that cause unnecessary delay, unjustly rehear causes 
that have been heard or disposed of, and provides heavy punish- 


(Continued from the last page) 

that Mandavya, though really not a thief, declared that he was so through 
the fear of the torments of karma ( karmakleLabhaydt), that in the four 
karma a we find suspension and water-tube and that immediately after the 
words * karma karayct * we get the rule that in all crimes the brahmana 
was not to be subjected to bodily pain, it will have to be admitted that 
' karma ’ in this chapter of the Arthasastra means * torture \ One fails to 
sec what * ardhakarma ’ in the case of women will mean if 4 karma * signifies 
only the judgment of the chief justice oi why Mandavya should have 
confessed theft through fear of * karmaklcsa *. And one need not feel 
apologetic if Kautilya recommends torture in certain well-defined cases. 
Torture was an essential part in the Roman Criminal Procedure and Augustus 
had issued an edict about i:. Vide btephens’ * History of English Criminal 
Law * vol. I. pp, 47-49. Torture by the police and third-degree methods 
are not unknown in the 20th century in the West (even apart from the latest 
German methods) or in India, though they arc not expressly mentioned in 
any textbook or Act as allowable. Vide Harry E. Barnes’ • Story of Punish¬ 
ment ’ pp. 10-15 for various kind*-, of tortures employed in the West for 
several centuries and third degree methods (pp. 15-24), which ho asserts are 
even now in almost universal use by the Police Department in the U. S. A. 
The story oi Mandavya who though not a thief was held to be a thief* 
because he, owing to bis vow of silence, did not reply when questioned and 
near whom was found the booty stolen and who was impaled, is found in 
Adi. ($3. 92-93 (cr. ed, chap. 57), Adi. 107-108 (cr. ed. chap. 101), 
Anua&sana 18. 46-50 and in Nar, (I. 42) and Br. quoted by Apararka (p. 599), 
gftiihn » e m tiww r rfri fwnrn gwyrw - « wrf* 

63. 63-93. Kaef. IV. 8 appears »o have had a different version of the story 
before him. The Markandeympurana chap. 16 has the story of Animindavya. 
The story of Mandavya was a leading case, it appears, ia criminal law. The 
MfCCbakaflka (Act IX. 36) appears to refer to torture. 
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ments for releasing persons jailed or for rape on a woman in a 
lock-up. Kaut. IV. 10 prescribes alternative punishments of fines 
in lieu of the cutting off of fingers or mutilation of limbs for 
several offences suoh as theft or assault, abuse and defamation 
or showing contempt to the king by riding his horse or other 
conveyance or fabricating royal orders, prescribes death for 
selling human flesh, simple death or highest amercement for 
stealing images of gods or animals, for abducting human beings 
or for wrongfully seizing fields, houses, gold, gold coins, jewels 
and orops. Death with or without torture is provided for in 
Kaut. IV. 11 for murdering a man in a quarrel (but when the 
wounded man dies a fortnight or a month after the quarrel, 
highest fine or fine of five hundred pcryas and the expenses of 
medical treatment); different kinds of punishments are provided 
for wounding with a weapon, impalement for causing violent 
death of men and women, burning alive for those who aim at 
securing the kingdom or force entrance into the royal harem 
or incite wild tribes or enemies or instigate disaffection in the 
capital or country or army, drowning (or solitary confinement 
in a dark room, acc. to another reading) for a brihmana 
offender of this sort, cutting of tongue for insulting or abuse of 
parents or a teacher or an ascetic, drowning for one destroying 
the dam of a tank or for a poisoner or for a woman murdering 
a man, tearing to death by bulls for a woman who murders her 
husband or child or her elders or administers poison or sets fire. 
Kaut. adds that the punishment of death with torture has been 
prescribed by ancient smrti-writers, but that it is proper to order 
simple death in cases of offences in which no cruelty enters. 
Kaut. IV. 12 starts by declaring that no man shall have sexual 
intercourse with a woman (not his wife) against her will, 
prescribes different punishments for foroible sexual intercourse 
with an immature girl or a girl that has attained maturity, of 
the same caste, or of a different caste, provides that for inter¬ 
course with a willing maiden the fine will be 54 panas for the 
man and 27 for the maiden, further provides that it fa no 
offence for a man of the same caste to have intercourse with a 
maiden who has not been got married for three years after the 
appearance of menses, provides fines for deceitfulness in substitut¬ 
ing one girl at marriage while showing another before, provides 
that if a woman whose, husband is gone abroad commits 
adultery a relative or servant of the husband may keep her 
-under restraint and that if tbe husband on hit return forgives 
the woman her paramour may not bo proceeded against, 
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but if he does not condone, the nose and ears of the woman 
may be out off and the paramour should be sentenced to death. 
Kaut. IV. 13 provides punishment for brshmanas eating or 
drinking what is forbidden to them and varying fines for 
administering forbidden food or drink to members of the four 
varpas, provides fines for house-trespass and lurking house-tres¬ 
pass by night, provides punishments for witchcraft, provides 
burning alive in a vessel for adultery with the queen and other 
punishments for adultery with women of the several castes, 
whether guarded or unguarded, prescribes a fine of 24 panas for 
adultery with a nun. 

The above is a meagre summary of Kaui,ilya’s section on 
kantakasodhana. Kautilya is encyclopaedic on this subject as on 
several others. The number of offences dealt with by him is very 
large and his treatment in some respects compares favourably 
with such modern criminal codes as the Indian Penal Code. 
Many of the provisions contained in Rauf. IV are found in Yaj. 
(II. 273-304), in N&rada (in praklrnaka and elsewhere) and 
also in Manu (e. g. VIII. 365-368 about rape or adultery, 
VIII. 396-97 about washermen and weavers, IX. 225-226 about 
musicians and dancers, IX. 231-232, IX. 261-267). Why Kaut. 
treats of several offences under kantakasodhana and not under the 
dhamiasthlya section, it is somewhat difficultto say. It is probable 
that he included under dharmasthlya only those complaints or 
actions that were fought out between the parties, even though 
many of the wrongs complained of under v&kp&rusya, danda- 
p&ruaya, sangrahana and steya were criminal and the same 
as those treated of in the section on kantakasodhana. In wrongs 
dealt with in the kantakasodhana section it was the king or king's 
officers who themselves brought up the offenders for punishment 
and the offences were viewed not as mere private matters, but 
as matters in which the State was concerned foi the eradication 
of crime in general. Kautilya in 1IL 20 speaks of prakintaka 
but therein he seems to include some miscellaneous matters 
like non-return of borrowed articles or deposits (at the proper 
time and place), evading payment of ferry tax under the 
pretence of being a br&hmana, connection with a public woman 
kept by another, misappropriating revenue collected as agent 
for a householder, a c&nd&la’s touching an Arya woman, invit¬ 
ing for dinner in honour of Gods and Manes Buddhist or 
Ajlvaka or $udza mendicants, abandonment of parents, child, 
wife or husband, brother or sister, teacher or pupil (when not 
s» 
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guilty of a grave sin), wrongful confinement of a person &c. 
Kautilya does not apparently include under praklrnaka all 
matters in wbioh the king acts stio main as N&r., Br. and K&t* 
do but includes these latter under kantakasodhana. He, how¬ 
ever, states here and there (IV. 1 and 13) that the matters dealt 
with under kantakasodhana are quite analogous to those under 
such titles as dandap&rusya treated of under the dharmasthlya 
section. For example, in IV. 1. he says that if a physician 
through negligence causes loss of a vital part to a patient then 
the matter may be treated as dandap&rusya. 331 So Kautilya 
probably represents a much earlier stage of judicial administra¬ 
tion than N&r. or Br., who included under praklrnaka all 
matters in which the king acted of his own motion (i. e. all that 
falls under kantakasodhana in Kaut.). 

The enumeration of vyavah&rapadas is very ancient and 
authoritative, but there is hardly any scientific principle of 
classification underlying them. A writer called Nibandha- 
nak&ra quoted in the Sarasvatlvil&Ba 331 (p. 51) holds that in 
all the vyavah&rapadas from rnddHtia to dayatibhSga the relief 
claimed is something to be given or rendered ( deya ) by one 
party to the other, while in v&kp&rusya, dandap&rusya, s&hasa, 
gambling and betting the principal relief is in the form of 
danda (punishment). Here there is a glimmering of the dis¬ 
tinction between civil and criminal litigation. Two deep-seated 
principles in the administration of law and justice everywhere 
are ‘fulfil your promises’ and ‘ cause injury (hims&) to no one’. 
It is therefore that we find Brhaspati stating that lawsuits are 
of two kinds according as they originate in (demands about) 
wealth or in injuries. Y&j. II. 23 speaks of arthaviiMda (civil 
dispute) and so made a distinction between civil and criminal 
disputes. Lawsuits 335 originating in wealth are divided into 

333. ftro. WvttSv ftvw) *nrawi i wdfreHn m vfr 

ftwrat « wfanw iv. l; jdtfdtw wsfiNH l 

•vtf fd fs t vnrt *t fen fifauvt q«« q m4 t eoSqnqr iv. 13. 

334. wr i qhsm i Hwmil t «mu gnrgviqd • vs 

QfiMintnj ffi Ip. 51. 

33 5. (jpnft tsssro wnvi tswg ate: i ftsgqfl«q.w4g f jq ng g mgffa » 

... qwisgwrft vsrA B"S®^ « fwfrvflrqnft i vrvtd t 

snsw •* qqqfidnqwii * fiNrrtrvnpvM fqwfib«tfrfNr* n. p. 9, 

•S.WT.p 277 (lor first verse), W. UT- HI. pp. 20-21; m*4 SlfW H* 
vnAf^ffld. i %vwqH fihrr » iwm (30) quoted is 

fti* Up. 13. 
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fourteen sorts and those originating in injuries are of four sorts 
These last are v&kparusya (defamation and abuse), dandap&rueya 
(assault and battery), s&hasa (murder and other forms of violence) 
and strlsahgraha (adultery). Here there is a clear distinction 
made between civil disputes ( arthamula or dhanamula) and 
criminal ones ( hirrisa-mula ). K&t. also say6 that disputes have 
their source in two viz. not rendering what should be given and 
injury (himsa). Though in this way a distinction was made 
between civil and criminal disputes among the 18 titles of law, 
it appears that the set of rules and the procedure in both were the 
same (except as to the time allowed for reply, as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of witnesses and as to proxies), the same courts tried both 
kinds of disputes and not as in modern times (when civil 
disputes are tried in one class of courts and criminal complaints 
in another and when the procedure also in both differs a great 
deal). There were not two sets of courts in ancient India as 
there were in England before the fusion of Law and Equity, 
but all courts in ancient and medieval India were required to 
administer the law of the textB tempered by common sense and 
reason as laid down by Br.: ‘a decision should not be given by 
merely relying on the text of the sastra; when consideration of 
a matter is divorced from reason and common sense loss of 
dharma results' (q. by AparSrka p. 599). 

Nar. (L 8-29), Br., Kat., the Agnipurana (253. 1-12 which 
reproduce almost tvrbalim the verses of Nar.) and others 
predicate several things about vyavahara, such as that it is 
dnphala (has two results) and so on. All these are brought 
together here below for convenience. Vyavahara is.— 

Cahiffpdd —having four feet, viz. dharma, 3 * vyavahira^ 
caritra, r&jas&sana, acc. to Nar. (1.10); while acc. to Y&j. IL 8 
336. Among the verses at the end o( IV. I of the Arthasastra the follow¬ 
ing two verses occur; qifar vW traitremfi ftem i dvgwu q: 

iffft wfvuma * wftt uxrt yrt xiy wt y i g gnu- 
flU I ♦ These two occur in Nar. (I. 10—11 ) and Harita (q. in S. V. p, 58) with 
variations, via. both read wgetnf t q e r t fn gwT: j4» and vW i iwnufr . Par. 
M. III. p. 10 reads wft* 5 ffaftet. Lengthy explanations of these verses 
are offered in Apararka (p. 597), Smrticandrika (II. pp. 10-11), Vyavahara* 
praka&t (pp. 7, 88-89) and other digests. It has to be noted that the four 
(dharma Ac.) mentioned in these verses are the means of arriving at a 
decision In a law-suit, as Br. says: «WfT*vT urfHh* qvtqrVT* 

fSrftm trifapW (WWvt» (in n. p 10 . <m. w. in. p. 16, wr.* 
p. 6)j w rw r ftft wftiw swi vsrr • wrfitAi smvtmvpftxtirot gwwrcfrwft 
m' wwqren milfr i q* 

ssn^rgfMwfSxnvffti ami^p. 397(onsri. n. 17.) 
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and Br. they are the plaint, the reply, the proof ( kriya ) and 
decision ( mrynya) or acc. to Kst. 31 (q. by AparSrka p. 616) 
plaint, reply, pratyakalita 3 *’ and kriya. 

Dharma and the other three are really the four feet of 
nirnaya (final decision), which is one of the four stages of a 
law-suit (vyavahara) and so only in a secondary or far-fetched 
sense they are the four padas of vyavahara. Each of these four 
is said to be of two kinds. Vide Sm. C. IL pp. 10-11, Par. M. III. 
pp. 198-199, V. P. pp. 87-88 where the verses of Br. are set out 
and fully explained. A decision is said to be arrived at according 
to dharma when the wrong-doer admits his guilt or wrong-doing 
and the real owner secures his wealth or the relief due to him 
without having to undergo the trouble of a protracted trial by 
means of witnesses, documents &c. Similarly a decision to be 
arrived at by ordeals iB said to be one by dharma. Dharma and 
satya are often identified (vide note 125 above) and here the 
wrong-doer tells the truth and the decision is therefore said to be 
by dharma. When a litigation is fought out in Court by citing 
witnesses, the decision is said to be by vyavahara. ' Witnesses ’ 
are mentioned only by way of illustration (and imply docu¬ 
ments, possession and other means of proof). When a defendant 
is guilty of not giving a straight reply or when his reply is 
tainted with faults and so is unacceptable and a decision is 
given against him on that ground alone it is still a decision by 
vyavah&ra. Caritra means ‘ the usages of a country, village or 
family’ ( deiasthitih p&rmkrta cnritram mmudahrtam —Vyisa q. 
In Sm. C. H p. 11 and Vy. Nir. p. 138 ). This seems to be the 
sense of * caritra ’ in ‘ phalakavire charitratoti ’ occurring in 
Nasik Inscription No. 12 in E. L vol. VUL p. 82. In praklrnaka 24 
Nir. seems to give the same sense ' sthityartham prthivjpilais. 
caritravisay&h krt&b ’. Caritra also means ‘ anum&na' (posses¬ 
sion and presumptions). ‘ Anum&nena nirnltam oaritramiti 
kathyate ’-says Br. quoted in Vy. Nirnaya p. 139 and Par. M. HI. 
p. 198. Usages are the means of decision in certain oases apart 
from the question whether they are supported by Hie smftis or 


337. Pratyikalita meant, acc. to Aparirka p. 616, the deliberation of 
the judge and sabhyas as to where the burden of proof (onus probandt ) Ilea 
and as to the method of proof. Acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. H. 8, pratyikalita 
in this sense is not a vyavaharapada, since it is not directly related to the 
litigants. Acc. to Nir. II. 21 pratyikalita seems to mean an addition to the 
plaint or to the reply (i.e, a supplementary written statement), 
vtjwtrn^eT tfw i wnnilM aw wHf nw ftwi *• 
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not. ‘Caritram pustakarane ’ means that suoh usages are 
valid means of decision if they have been written down or 
recorded by the king, while ‘ caritram tu svlkarane ’ (the 
reading in Par. M.) means ‘ usages become the rule of decision 
when they are accepted as valid by the people and by the 
courts When a king issues in a matter of dispute an order 
which is not opposed to smrtis or local usages and which is 
thought out as the most appropriate one by the king’s intellect 
or which is issued to decide a matter when the authorities on 
each of two sides are equally strong, it is a decision by royal 
command. Br. (in Par. M. III. p. 148 ) and K&t. ( verses 35-38 
q. in Sm. C. II. p. 10, Par. M. III. pp. 16-17, V. P. p. 7 ) explain 
the above four. Brhaspati gives two meanings of caritra: (1) what 
is decided by inference ; (2) the usages of a country. When it is 
said that each later one of the four stultifies each preceding one, 
the idea is not that in all cases it is so, but that it is so only in 
some cases. Vide K&t. ( 43 q. by V. P. p. 90 ) which makes this 
clear. Some examples may be given. If one litigant says that 
he would prove his case by an ordeal, while the other says that 
he will prove his contention by human means (documents or 
witnesses &c.), then the trial by ordeal is not to be resorted to 
but the hearing of the case is to proceed in the ordinary way. 
Vide Kit. 218 (q. by Mit. on Yftj. II. 22) for this rule. Here 
dharma is set aside in favour of vyavahara. Another example 
is given in the Par. M. HI. p. 18. A person belonging to one 
of the four varnas commits a seditious act (rajadrohn) and 
through timidity admits his guilt (this is satya ), but the 
witnesses ( relying on Manu X. 130 that where the punishment 
would be death, a witness may tell a lie) deny that he was 
guilty of the act and he is let off. Here dharma is set aside in 
favour of vyavah&ra (trial based on the depositions of witnesses). 
Vide 8tu. C. (IL p. 11) for another similar example. In the 
country of Kerala visiting a prostitute was not condemned by 
custom. Ho even though it is established by witnesses that a 
person in Kerala did bo, the local king may not punish him 
with a fine. Or suppose a person is charged with the offence of 
adultery with the wife of an abhtra and this fact is established 
by witnesses. Yet the man charged may show that among the 
&bhiras there is a usage ( written down in the oengus records of 
the king ) that adultery with an ibhlra woman is not punish¬ 
able. In suoh oases caritra (usage) annuls the (ordinary) 
vyavah&ra. But suppose that in such cases the king, in order 
to Improve the morals, of a section of his subjects, issues a 
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proclamation that from the date of the proclamation one who is 
guilty of adultery with an abhlra woman will be punished, then 
in that case usage will be set aside by royal command, which 
will then be the rule of decision. Similarly where there are no 
witnesses nor documents nor possession and no room for ordeal 
and there are no texts and local usages it is the king who has to 
decide as best as he can. Vide Pitamaha q. in Sm. C. (II p. 28). 
Kat (verses 39-43 q. in V. P. p. 89 ) describes how and when 
each later one sets aside each prior one. 

Catuslhuna —having four bases viz. satya, witnesses, 
pustakarana and r&jas&sana. 

Catuhsaclhana —having four means viz. sama, dona, bheda 
and daxuja. 

Caturhita —benefiting the four (the four varpas and four 
Esramas). 

Caturoyapin —that envelopes or reaches four viz. the dis¬ 
putants, witnesses, the sabhyas and the king. 

Catuskdrin —that brings about four results viz. dharma 
(justice), gain, renown, love or regard of the people. 

A^tShga —it has eight limbs or members viz., the king, his 
good officer (chief judge ), sabhyas ( puisne judges), s&stra (law 
books ), accountant, scribe, gold, fire and water. 

Aqtadaiapada —has eighteen titles (viz. rn&d&na and 
others enumerated above). 

iitaidkha —having a hundred branches. This is approximate. 
Nar. (L 29-25) states that the 18 titles have 132 sub-heads 
(rnadana 25, upanidhi 6, sambhuyasamutthEna 3, datti- 
prad&nika 4, asusrusS 9, vetana 4, asvamivikraya 2, vikriyE- 
dana 1, kritEnusaya 4, samayasyanap&karma 1, ksetravfida 12, 
stnpumsayoga 20, dayahhaga 19, sahasa 12, vEkpErusya and 
dandap&rusya 3, dyutasamEhvaya 1, praklrnaka 6 ). 

Triyoni —having three springs or motives viz. kama (sexual 
desire), krodha (hot temper), lobha (jpeed). 

Duyabhiyoga—doontei. on two kinds at complaint vix. on 
suspicion or on fact. Ntr. L 27 says that a complaint on 
suspicion may be made against those who associate with men 
of evil repute (such as thieves, gamblers and dissolute persons ) 
or it may be made on the ground that a certain person is really 
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the thief because the thing stolen is found with him (this is 
tattvdbhiyoga ). This latter may take two forms i e. the grievance 
of the plaintiff may be negative (e. g. the defendant took or 
borrowed a debt or article and does not return it) or positive 
( e. g. the defendant has dispossessed the plaintiff of land). 3 ® 
Vide Mit. on Yftj. II. 5. 

Diidvara —having two openings L e. it is based on tho 
statements in the plaint and those in the reply. 

Dvigati —having two issues, that is, the decision may be 
founded on truth or on error. 

Dvipada —having two aspects, viz. relating to wealth and 
so civil (dhanamula), and relating to injury and so criminal 
(himsamula). This is acc. to Kat. 29. 

DtiruUhdnn —having two springs or sources. It is the same 
as above. Harlta and Kat. 30 mention this. 

Diiskaivdha —having two trunks viz. dharmasastra and 
arthafostra (acc. to Kat. 32 ). 

Diiphcda —having two results, victory or failure ( Kat. 32 ). 

Ektunulu —Harlta and Kat. mention this. It means ‘having 
only one ( viz. what is tc be established) as its root ’. 

Sopana and aparui —where both parties to the litigation or 
one of the parties stakes (either through pride or anger or 
belief in the truth of his case) a certain sum of money to be 
paid by him in case of his defeat, that is called sapcrya law-suit 
(Yaj. H 18); in this case the defeated party will pay to the 
king the usual fine for a defeated party and also the sum staked 
by him and will deliver to the successful party what is due to 
him. Vide also Visnudharmottara III. 324. 44. A lawsuit may 
also be apaya (without a stake being declared). N&r. (I. 4 ) 
employs the words soUam and amdtara for these two. 

The Sm. C. (13. pp. 27-28), Par. M. (HI. pp. 42-45), Sarasvatl- 
vil&sa pp. 73-74, V. P. pp. 36-38, state that, according to Pitft- 
maba, the king may take cognisance of his own motion without 


338, «rr* h iNw en fwww wi w i m fcswfit vwW «r*rt «r 
fihraft «errm. q. by frm (on vt. ii. 6 ), wf&w.ii. p. 39, fast, on vt. 
n. 3. 'nmrnd mft* u* yflwi * sr»ufN $wr- 
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the complaints of private persons of oertain matters called apa- 
rSdhas, padas and chains and these works set out the lists of ten 
aparadhas, 22 padas and 50 chalas **. The king may himself 
come to know about these or these matters may be brought to 
his notice by an offioer called sucaka or a private man called 
stobhaka, defined acc. to K&t. ( 33-34) as follows:— 340 that man 
is declared to be sucaka who is appointed by the king himself 
for finding out the wrong-doings of people and who on coming 
to know of them conveys them to the king; that man is a 
stobhaka who with a sole eye to money and without being urged 
by the king informs the king first of actions (among the people) 
that are condemned by the sSstras. * Therefore a stobhaka is 
a private informant for money. The ten apar&dhas, acc. to 
NSr, are: disobedience of the king's order, murder of a woman, 
confusion of varnas, adultery, theft, pregnancy from one not 
the husband, abuse and defamation, obscenity, assault (danda- 
p&rusya), abortion 341 . They were called aparadhas because they 
were met with fine. It will be noticed that some of these come 
under several vyavahirapadas and some like ‘ varnasahkara ’ 
are included in praklrnaka by Narada (v. 4). The king could 
by his own action investigate these even if no private complaint 
be lodged. Samvarta (quoted by the Sm. C. II. p. 28, Par. M. 
HI pp. 44-45) gives another list which differs in some respects 
from the above. In the Nfilanda copperplate of Devap&ladeva 
(E. I vol. XVII p. 310, p. 321) an officer called ‘ das&par&dhika ’ 
is mentioned. In many grants from the 7th century onwards 
among the taxes remitted to the donees we often meet the ex¬ 
pression ‘ together with the ten aparadhas' (sada&par&dha V, in 
Valabhi grant of Dhruvasena 111 dated samvat 334 i. e. 653-4 
A.D., E. 1. vol. I p. 85, at p. 88, E. 1. XVII p. 310 at p. 321, in Gupta 
Ins. No. 39 p. 179 of 766-767 A. D.), or * dus&par&dh&disamastot- 
pattisahito dattah' (in E. I vol. VII p. 26, p. 40 of sake 852 ), or 

33 9 uwtft wmuftw tflftft y wN nw * mft i rft vrfW i rm ei kq - 
» fonwvq. in tffiNr H. p. 27, <m. 111. p. 42. 

34 °- ftP ffr mronftftwt • wftfoft whnw i w 

v: n xgftrftfiww ' «vrv www> wogupn * 

q. in III. p. 28 (ready g wq wds w fifrm ). Wf. HI. 

p. 45 (read* ert genrww and fnwi), nr. », p. 38 (reads 

34i. wrqu Mfs*wnW eftem * vcefowf ftwrs 

ewarwnnnl w * «nlnr ^n ww w yK g » wrof q- in 

ffflW. 11. p. 28, <ro. nt. HI. p. 44, w. ft. p. 73, qmft flpN w w of p. 12. 
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'sadapfcdasftparidhaV (E. 1 vol. ni p. 53 at p. 56, Torkhede 
plate of Govinda in Sake 735, and E. L vol. HI p. 263,266, the 
Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva dated Vikrama samvat 1016). 
It is not eorrect to hold that the words refer to the right of the 
donee to be exempt from guilt arising from the commission of 
some traditional offences or that authority was conferred by the' 
grant on the donee to deal with offenders committing the ten 
apar&dhaa and to recover the fines imposed by themselves (as 
suggested in J B O R 8 for 1916 p. 53n). No king would ever 
think of exempting donees in pious gifts or the villages in those 
grants from the results of such grave apar&dhas &r the murder 
of a woman, adultery, theft and abortion, nor is it possible to 
hold that a king authorised a private individual or individuals 
to exercise judicial power in such crimes as murder when (as 
we shall see later on) the power of dealing with sahasa was not 
conferred on ireni or gana tribunals. The real meaning appears 
to be that the fines levied by him for the commission of the 
apar&dhaa in the villages granted would be made over to the 
donees as part of the gift, when recovered by the king. The 22 
vados were called paths of the king to distinguish them from the 
vyavab&rapadas. According to Pit&maha 342 they are: ripping 
open an animal's body (with a sharp weapon), destruction of 
growing crops, incendiarism, rape of a maiden, concealment of 
treasure trove, making a breach in an embankment or thorny 
hedge, grazing cattle over the field of another, destruction of 
a public garden, poisoning, high treason, unauthorised break* 
ing of the royal seal, divulging the secret line of policy of 
the king, releasing from jail a prisoner, appropriation of the 
taxes or fines to be levied by the king (these are two), 
appropriating gifts (made by the king) or the utsefoa 


342 . trswft rwreuft wicwfofer afat w i ftwfewt ywWm ftonwefo. 
4hmn« i tgsw a w fr wi w Iwwwituwwn »wrgwafrrw■ enflt 
dhpemf w snuft gs ww i swwufvvfrer w vyythrw uHnn • wlsqul 
ungiftg ngt r lufr w(?gwnfte)w» g w mmfh ef wwg • 
wn erf l# gft w w frerf ftswmu i giftwft mf i n ri yfo s hift eft —n • 
efftw- n. p. as, «m. u». HI. p. 43, w. ft. p. 73 , n. n. p. 37 . The peerage 

is eoaewbat corrupt ; *. ft. give* e summary in prow sad begin* with 

ftgift i, while the rest reed ownft or sngHft *q. q. end ysOftsm P-12 
resda gS Ibnli W (which weald sees ' appropriating a gift or property 
■pld by the king'). * 

M 
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(tuttarga, dedication to the publio), preventing the proclaims 
tion (of royal orders) by beat of drum from being heard, 
receiving property from a person who is not the owner, receiving 
articles that are enjoyed by the king (without his permission), 
causing destruction (or loss) of any one of the (seven) elements 
(of the State). The fifty chalas were mostly breaches of etiquette 
before the eyes or in the presenoe of the king. According to 
Pit&maha they are: obstructing the road, raising the hand 
threateningly, leaping over a fort-wall (without permission or 
reason), destroying a cistern, destroying a temple, filling up a 
ditch (dug round a fort), divulging the weak points of the king 
(to the enemy), unauthorized entrance into the harem or royal 
chamber or the treasury or the royal kitchen (these are four), 
prying when the king is taking his meals, voiding ordure or 
urinating or blowing the nose or passing wind in the presence 
of the king (these are four), to sit before the king on haunohes 
( jnryankasoma ), to occupy the foremost seat in the king's 
presence, to enter royal presence in a dress more resplendent than 
the king’s or supported by another or by the wrong-doer or at an 
improper time (these are four), to lie down on the bed or seat of the 
king or to put on his shoes (these are three), to go near the king 
(uncalled) when the latter is lying down on his bed, to serve the 
king’s enemies, to occupy a seat that is not offered, to use gold in 
the dress or ornaments (these are two), to take t&mbula (from the 
king’s betel box) and chewing it (this is one ), to speak loudly 
without being asked (by the king), to run down the king, to 
wear only one garment, to appear before the king with oil on 
the hair, to untie the hair (before him), to cover one’s face, to 
have a body painted with figures, to wear a garland, to shake 
one’s garment, to cover the head, to be bent on finding the 
weak points of the king, to be thick with evil men (or to touch 
the king), to have dishevelled hair, pointing out the nose, the 
ears and the eyes (these are three), to pick the teeth, to cleanse 
the ear or the nose (these are two). As the list of chalas is a 
very long one the verses are not quoted below, but are given 
in the Appendix (note 342 a). Sukra (IV. 5.73*88 ) [quotes 
all the verses from Nirada and Pit&maha on the apariidhas, 
padas and chalas and in HI 6 als o gives a list of ten sins, whloh 
is different from that of the apar&dhaa. 

In modern works on Jurisprudence various classifications 
qf l*m are stated. Pcor example, Hr. E, Jenin in * New Juris¬ 
prudence ’ (1933) furnishes at the end of his grork a very 
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elaborate classification which is set out in the note below. 30 
Ancient systems cannot be expected to present such a classi fica - 
tion. Ancient Hindu smrtis were content, as shown above, to 
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: divide Che vyavahirapadas into oivil and criminal. They more 
.or less deal with most of the subjects brought out in modern 
classifications but not in an orderly manner. They also divide 
laws into substantive and adjective or procedural. The vyava- 
hSrapadas correspond to the former and the rules about 
procedure, the appointment of Judges and the constitution of 
courts, evidence and limitation are adjective law. Some of 
these are dealt with in the commentaries and digests under a 
section called vyavahdramdtfka (the elements of judicial proce¬ 
dure ) and the rules of evidence are stated in Y&j., Nsr. and 
ethers under the vyavah&rapada rnad&na once alone. It would 
be more convenient to deal with adjective law first. That law 
Is now of antiquarian or academic interest only and will there¬ 
fore be treated somewhat briefly. The smrtis lay down a high 
level of judicial procedure, but the procedure must have been 
modified to suit the requirements of different times and the 
resources and inclinations of different kings. Some of the 
vyavah&rapadas viz. rnadana ( recovery of debt), stripumsayoga 
and dSyabhaga ( partition of heritage) are of great practical 
Importance even now, as all Hindus are governed in matters of 
partition, inheritance, debts, marriage and sonship by the rules 
of Hindu Law gathered from the Smrtis and digests as modified 
by legislative enactments and judicial decisions. For descrip¬ 
tion of Judicial administration in the Buddhist texts and times, 
vide Fick pp. 107,111-112 ( which show that the administration 
of justice in VesSli, the capital of the Licchavis, was a 
complicated affair, one of the courts being that of the atthakulakas 
i. e. of eight heads of families), Jayaswal’s ‘ Hindu Polity', 
part II pp. 156-157, Hiouen Thsang’s account in Beal's B.R W. W. 
Yol. L pp. 84-85 ; and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 24 pp. 266-267 
(for the administration of Justice under the Marathas). 

Justice was to be primarily dispensed by the king, He 
was an original court as well as an appellate tribunal. Smrtis 
and digests insist that the king cannot dispense justice by him¬ 
self alone, but must do so with the help and guidance of others. 
Vanu VHL 1-2 and Yij. H 1 provide that the king wearing no 
gaudy dress or ornaments is to enter the sabhft (the HaU of 
Justice) for looking into the causes of litigants, accompanied 
by learned br&hmanas and ministers proficient In statecraft. Is 
to be free from hot temper and greed and -decide according to 
the law laid dawn in dharmaft&s&ras. Ski (55-56 quoted in V. 
M. p. 278, jlit on Yftj. XL 2) says the same thing and adds that 
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a king who examines disputes in the presence of the Judge, the 
ministers, learned brihmanas, the purohita and the sabhyas 
attains heaven. Vide Sukra IV. 5. 5 to the same effect (taking 
half verses from Yaj. and K&t.). The king was not to deoide 
by himself but was to follow the advice of his judge, though 
the responsibility even when he took advice was the kings; 
Vide Sukra IV. 5.6 ( naikah paiyecca kd.ryU.ni ). Nfcr. L 35 says 
that the king has to abide by the view of the judge (pro^awE- 
kamate sthitah ). This sentiment that it is not safe for a single 
man, however clever he may be, to undertake to decide a dispute 
was so ingrained among all people that Kalidasa gives expres¬ 
sion to it in the M&lavik&gnimitra (Act I) when he pens the 
sentence ‘ sarvajfiasyapyekikino nirnayabhyupagamo dosaya’. 
In Raghuvamsa 17.39, Kalidasa states that king Atilhi always 
looked into the causes of people himself with the help of judges 
(dharmastha )* 4 . Pit&maha 345 states that a person even if he 
knows the rules (of dharma) should not give a decision single* 
handed. Justice was to be .dispensed openly in the court and 
not secretly. Sukra (IV. 5. 6-7) states 316 that neither the king 
nor the judge nor the sabhyas were to hear a cause in secret and 
that there were five reasons that led to the charge of partiality 
in judges viz. hot temper, greed, threats, enmity and hearing 
disputes in private. Judicial action is divisible into two pro¬ 
vinces, viz. that of law and that of fact. The latter is a field in 
which it is impossible to lay down rules for determination. On 
points of facts there was a vast scope for the king’s or judge’s 
discretion. And therefore the texts contented themselves by 
saying that the king or judge should keep an open or impartial 
mind, should be free from hot temper or greed, should hear 
causes under the glare of public view and should not decide 
at his own will alone but with the help of learned br&hmanas 
and sabhyas. As regards points of law the king or judge is 


3i4. w mfoauvn wtgflnwrifrwt turn i rtrvwhpmvtmw - 
vftpriMStf*' 17. 39. The word vin used here for judge* may be noted. 
Kau(. uaea the tame word In HI. 1. From a detailed examination of tb* 
Raghuvamta it appear* very probable that Kalidaaa had closely studied 
Kaujilya's Artha&stra. 

343. trwrw * rft f frwfru 

» W- ft. p. 67. 

949. W euxlPh gifgfi • rn% w gvi tigi tmsii 

emwrft * 11 xrfrfrwr 

«V. IV. 3.9-7. 
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required to deeide according to the rules of dharmailSstra (Manu 
VUL 3., Y&j. IL 1, Ntr. I 37, Sukra IV. 5. 11) and where there 
are no texts the king Bhould decide in accordance with the re¬ 
cognized custom of the country. Kfit. solemnly warns 347 the 
king against legislating or deciding according to his own will 
in the face of the texts: ‘If a king decides (a case) by his own 
fiat where there is a text (of the 6&stra applicable to it) it leads 
him away from heaven, it causes ruin to the people, it brings 
danger (to the king) from the armies of his foes and it strikes 
down the roots of (long) life; therefore a king should decide 
the causes of people according to the rules of s&Btra; but in the 
absence of smrti texts he should carry out (judicial adminis¬ 
tration) according to the usages (lit the views) of the country*. 
These are the same as Sukra (V. 5.10-11). Kftt. further pres¬ 
cribes that the usages established in a country by the approval 
of its people and that are not in direct conflict with Veda and 
Smrtis should be recorded in writing under the seal of the king. 
Pit&maha 348 quoted by the Sm. C. (IL p. 26) states that in 
certain cases it is the king's own mind that is the deciding 
factor. 

How the king directly dispensed justice is illustrated by 
the rules of Gaut. XII. 40-42 and Manu VIII. 314-316 that a 
thief who has stolen a br&hmana’s gold may run with dishevelled 
hair to the king carrying an iron club or a heavy bludgeon of 
khadira wood, may declare the sin committed by him and request 
the king to award punishment, that the king may then strike 
him with the club and that whether the thief dies or lives after 
the king so strikes him he becomes free from the guilt. The 
king was also the highest court of appeal. The RijatarahginI 
(VL 14-41) states how king Yasaskara heard the appeal of a 
person who had sold his house without the well, who on returning 

3*7. (Ofwnm mifumimi i MigWfanpft uyt eft eieft wt* 

yfih» eiw B iwgaft w rnn entftq > vrevraffr g tdkt fttnftw «w* 
ftg « ertrvT. q. by amni p- 599, tgflhr. n. pp. 25-26, «rrr. *rr. in. p. 41. 
gw. iv. 3. 10-11 are the same as veer ftt UfWs srrfarffow: • 

giftf g r e ROfte (nre w ereqft • mevt wr »ftnfftwn g 

wp eni iftn tiwgqe i1 enter* q. in tgftw. n. p.‘26, err. m. in. p. 4i. 

Vide srg. 6. 3 for ft u fg. 

348. ew frnft n fttft <nr erffawvift w fe fieri «r ee (fftetwf 
n) ' iW w t fttnr v gAfft * tnfttn i v <r ftm wr iftfa vmvH <nr 
eifte:*fft*$fteweeTi t g ehp* er%n«etf5*i t fret «e* ear* *erg tt mht* 

egfa HtffihF. Ui.p. 2«. 
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from a long absence abroad found the well usurped by the vendee 
and was defeated in the lower courts because the vendee had bribed 
the scribe to write ‘ kupamhita ’ instead of ‘ kuparahita' and how 
the king decided in the man’sfavour by exposing the vendee with 
a trick; while in VI. 42-69 the same king is said to have reversed 
another decision about a contract by a man whose 100 coins 
had fallen into a well. The same work in another place 
(IV. 82-108) states how a br&hmana wife appealed to the king 
of Kashmir to find out the culprit who had murdered her husband 
in his sleep and how the king by superhuman means held a 
sorcerer to be the murderer. 

When owing to pressure of other weighty business the 
king cannot attend to the work of administering justice, the 
king should appoint a learned br&hmana together with three 
sabhyas to decide the disputes of people. Vide Manu VIII 9-10, 
Yaj. U. 3, Kit. 63 349 (same as Sukra IV. 5.12). The qualifier 
tions of a judge are set out in many places. Ap. 350 Dh. S. II11- 
29. 5 prescribes that in law-suits judges shall be endowed with 
learning, good family, and should be old, clever, and careful about 
dharma. Nir. requires: ‘The Judge should be proficient in the 
texts on the eighteen titles of law, their 8000 sub-heads, in logic 
(invlksikl) and should be master of the Veda and Smrtis. Just 
as a physician takes out from the body an iron dart by the employ- 
ment of surgical instruments, so a judge should'extricate from a 
law-suit the deceit (underlying it) \ 3S1 Kit says that a judge 
should be restrained, born of a good family, impartial, not 
repellent ( or harah in his manners), steady, afraid of the next 
world, highly religious, assiduous and free from hot temper. A 
fine enumeration of the qualities required in a judge is given 
in the ancient drama Mfcchakatika (IX. 4). Vide Manasollisa 


349 - yftir crifri wrd i <ryr*y ftgefhr wigrw <nw* 

<n«** * ytftd mrnimafrnsi fluty» vrv >fik uf fag y k ■he e fl i m i 

quoted in «y. «n. P- 279, II. p. 16, TTW. *. p.~18 (first verse), 

fan* on *1. It 3 (2nd verse), vy q from p. 196, jgm IV. 3.12-13. Some 
rend ** Jrtfnn*. 

330. mfk fn hyifte l usfruflftvrifrvt t • mw- y. 

II. 11. 29. Si 

* ’wr.ift 6wnH i|finm|i%6h » w wtHftye ** 

tWTt * UTty q. la fffhp 11. p. 14. The 2nd is yfty (III. 16). It is 
quoted u trffer’t In tr*> f. p, 19, < 
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H 2 verses 92-94. A Judge was generally styled prUfvMlIca or 
sometimes dharm3dhyak«a ( as.in. Ksj. R. p. 181, 35 * or dharma- 
pravaktr (Manu VIII. 20) or dharmadHk&rin (as in M&nasoll&sa 
H 2. verse 93). Prldvivika is an ancient word. It occurs in 
Gant X1IL 26, 27 and 31, N&r. 363 (135), Brhaspati (q. by 
Apar&rka p. 602). The word is a combination of ‘pratf’ (one 
wbo puts questions to the suitors, from the root ‘ pracch ’) and 
‘ vivSka' (who speaks out or analyses the truth, from the root 
‘ vac ’ with * vi ’). The derivation is given by Iter., Brhaspati, 
Kit 68 and others. The word ‘ prasnavivika ’ (which is quite 
close to pr&dviv&ka in sense and etymology) goes very far into 
antiquity and occurs in Vsj. S. XXX. 10 and Tai. Br. III. 5. 6. 
The existence of the word pr&dviv&ka as early as Gautama 
(about 500 B. C.) and of prasnavivika in the Vaj. 8. and Tai. 
Br. clearly establishes that in ancient India judicial functions 
became separated very early from executive or political 
functions. 

The chief Judge was preferably to be a learned brfibmana 
(Manu VIH 9, Yaj. tt 3). Kit. (67)** and Sukra IV. 5.14 
prescribe that, if a learned br&hmana cannot be had for the post 
of the chief judge, then a ksatriya or a vaisya who knows the 


352. sqfn: i annH ft w rn w t I u u fwy) 

fofivir i tiw- %• p. 18. 

353. frrrqrfftni wfi furik svd wr » ftfrwwftr nwwwmrffomww : 

«fs: ivrqr q. in II. p. 14; nnfiulM sqf Jflfihflf Reft: i 

fo me ft mqflnwwwt if** i errm- in w. m. p 274. ewu dt p- 602 

quote* this as fromff*rf* The An* on *». II. 3 derive* ‘snftvrtffen) f W Utflfi f 

nif awrww* w «4s «v (9(9*(%r fftvsfk 9ft farm* » 

Rvnw Mifftem: (HrAA ftWn vesAft (His ffl 

sfv * nfflrant fit fiifWtmsnfs i w it. p. 64. vide mud 
p. 602 and <tm- K p. 18 for another verse of frofir 1 ftwft 1*0(9* and fiwT. 
on vr. II. 3. and qm. V. p. 19 for a verse of sqm on the derivation of 
airfare. Vide ^STIV. 5. 66 for the derivation of form iron the root fof| 
oe aw. frffA it* xxx 10 . 

354- m gfrrrwt lfr 

a j r frq i mm- q by fitm* (oa at* II. 3 ) t wqqu9 p. 601, b. err* 279, mr> q. 
p, 23, ff ®w* 11. p. 17, The rfftl* 11. p. 17 cite* another verse when the 
first quarter is v* first w form mWf and the other three are the aaoe a* 
above. IP* IV. 5 14 (tfff ftti w form> h the tame as this, kfin t s IV. 44 
defines nrifwg* (which ocenrs in sis VIM. 20) ' 

y nwqwqft wrfft * «ftf*ifm**tp. fwjqr oa esg. vn. 83 esplain* 
*> mfiwt flrtwftf www4 mp 4 wdffi m piywyn». 
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dharmas&strae may b© appointed, but the king should carefully 
avoid appointing a sudra as a judge. Manu VOL 20 says that 
the king may prefer a br&hmana who is not learned and main¬ 
tains himself by the mere fact of his caste, but should never 
have a sudra as the expounder of dharma and that the country 
whose king has a sudra as judge to expound dharma comes to 
ruin as a cow sinks in mud. Vyasa (q. in S. Y. p. 65) is to the 
same effect Manu (Vm. 10-11), Yaj. (IL 3-), Nar. (UL 4) and 
Sukra IV. 5.17 state that the king should appoint at least three 
sabhyas (puisne judges or members of the court of justice) to 
associate with the Chief Judge in the disposal of suits (the 
idea being that three are the least number of sabhyas to be 
appointed). Kaut. (El) prescribes that the courts called 
* dharmasthtya ’ should be manned by three judges called 
dhanmsthas who should possess the qualifications and status of 
amatyas and that such courts should be established on the borders 
of the provinces, for a group of ten villages ( sartgrahaya ), for a 
district ( dronamukha, 400 villages) and provinces ( sthSniya, 
800 villages). Brhaspati says 3 ® that the sabhyas may be 
seven, five or three. As in the case of the chief judge, the 
sabhyas should be preferably brahmanas, but they may be 
ksatriyas or vaisyas. Manu ( VUL 11) and Br. say that when 
in a sabhS. three brahmanas learned in the Yedas sit along with 
the chief judge appointed by the king that is like the sabha of 
Brahma or it is like a sacrifice. Yaj. II. 2, Visnudharmasutra 
UL 74, Kat. 57, N&r. HI. 4-5, Sukra IV. 5. 16-17 and others 
require the following qualifications in the sabhyas : they should 
be endowed with the study of the Vedas, should know dharma- 
s&stra, should speak the truth, should be impartial to friend or 
foe, should be steady, devoted to their work, intelligent, here¬ 
ditary, proficient 3 * 6 in arthasSstra. Impartiality in the king 
and the judges is insisted on in the texts. Vide Vas. 16. 3-5, 
N&r. (I. 34, UL 5). The king was not to appoint as sabhyas 
those who were ignorant of the usages of the country, who were 
atheists and devoid of the study of s&stras, who were either 
puffed up, hot-tempered, greedy or distressed (Br. q. in Sm. C. 


335. (tartyfuAim an»vw vi ■ e i h q ftw i ftom <Rjt m tnjnr- 
Vft «Wf I Yffvft quoted in II. p. 15. It is also IV. 5. 26. 

33«. w a t ufrnwniytfasfrnwfi r mtfr » 

WTTWT. q. by fart* (00 VT. II. 2), «V. m. p. 278, tffiNr# II. p. 13; 
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JX p. 15), The chief justice (pr&dviv&ka) with the sabhyas 
constituted the Court, being appointed ( niyuktu) by the king- 
It was stated above that the king was to enter the Hall of 
Justice with the chief justice, sabhyas and brahmanas. The 
distinction is that sabhyas were appointed by the king as 
judges, while br&hmanas were persons who were well-versed in 
dharmas&stra, who could attend the Court, though not appointed 
( emiyukta ) and whose opinions on difficult points of law were 
respectfully received by the judges. They (the learned 
br&hmanas) were in the position of amicus curia’. All and 
sundry were not to intermeddle in trials before the court, but 
only those who were learned in dharmas&stra were allowed to 
express their opinions on knotty points. Vide 357 Mit. on Yftj. 
H. 2. Manu VHL 12-14 (same as N&r. HI. 8-10 in a different 
order ) say that either a person should not enter a sahha or if he 
enters should say what is proper, that a man remaining silent 
or declaring what is false becomes a sinner and that, where in 
spite of the opinion of some or all sabhyas, justice is not done 
by the king, they become participators in the king’s guilt. K&t. 
(74-78) makes it the duty of the sabhyas to bring round a 
king gradually to the right path when the king is about to 
start on the path of injustice and to state the true decision. 356 
In the case of the br&hmanas their duty ends with stating the 
rule according to the s&stras; they have not, like the sabhyas, 
to prevent the king from doing the wrong thing or to bring 
him round to the path of right and justice. N&r. (ID. 1) states 
elsewhere that one who is not appointed by the king should not 
interfere by his speech in the decision of a case and that if he 
does so he would be fined. This applies to the people that are 
present in the court V 3 see the trial or that accompany the 
litigants. It has no application to learned br&hmanas, who 
though not appointed by the king, can state their view of the 
law, 357 Vide Vyavah&ras&ra pp. 16-17. N&r. HL 17 requires that 
all the judges of the Court should give a unanimous decision, 
and that then only the decision leaves no grievance (in the 

337. <ni mvwT wftg w n frmwr'B Argun ffit Sup i fan. on vt. n. 2. 

358. wn t frnffi 4 vnrt %sgvtfa wwwn ft i sq tt fa re wrq. wfafan 
sin* * ewh vqr ttwi ftigefls fanf%enr • ftpw trtf pempeit 
farifa * ewn. q. in tfftw* n. p. ai, uw. x. pp. 24-23. 

359, fawl viftguft ei with wywffi i end w wt frmgvsft- 

tld « WKf HL <2 ( « gW IV. 3. 28.) 
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mind of the litigants). 360 The V. P. (p. 27) states, following 
Jaimini XU. 2. 22, that the opinion of the majority of sabhyas 
is to prevail. 361 According to Gaut. 362 XL 25 as interpreted by 
Apar&rka p. 599, if there is a difference of opinion among the 
judges, the king is to seek the advice of those who are learned 
in the three Vedas (along with the other vidyds ) and decide the 
matter finally. Kat. (58-59) states that the court of justice 
should have associated with the task of deciding disputes some 
merchants who belong to a guild, who are men of good family 
and character, of mature age, endowed with wealth and decent 
conduct and free from malice. The Mit. and Sm. C. say that 
this is done to placate the common people in the country. 363 
This also shows the growing importance of the moneyed classes 
and of traders. In the Mrcchakatika a sresthin and a kayastha 
are associated with the Judge. 

The chief judge and the sabhyas 364 were not to hold conver¬ 
sation in private with any one of the litigants while the suit 
was pending and if they did so they were liable to be fined (Kat. 
70). Kaut. IV. 9 prescribes fines and even corporal punishments 
for judges ( dharmasthas) and pradestrs who corruptly give 
wrong decisions, cause loss or sentence to corporal punishment. 
If the sabhyas 365 give a decision, which is opposed to srarti and 
usage, through friendship, greed or fear, each was liable to be 
fined twice as much as the fine to be paid by the defeated party 
(Yftj. II 4, Nar. I. 67, Kat. 79-80). The Yisnu Dh. S. V. 180 
and Br. prescribe banishment and forfeiture of all property for 

360. w w*r: wi: wnfcafqfa i w ftttsp. fro* w$tvv* 

wn i ii ' wnn h witf(iii. 17). 

361. dw vi Wft g yflg q fr n d tvm refafaft frrifoww 

i «r *• p. 27. 3ftfVs sutra (xn. 2. 22) is 
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sabhyas that give an unjust decision or take bribes. Eat. 81 
prescribes that the logs caused by the fault of sabhyas must be 
made good by them to the losing party, but the decision given 
by them will stand ^ Sukra (IV. 5. 63-64) prescribes the punish¬ 
ment of a thief for a lekhaka (a scribe) taking down a different 
deposition from the one actually given or for a sabhya making 
use of such a deposition knowingly; IV. 5.93 prescribes fine and 
removal from office if a sabhya gives a wrong decision through 
greed See. and IV. 5. 282 prescribes a fine of 1000 panas against 
a judge giving a corrupt decision. There must have been a few 
cases of judges taking bribes in ancient India as in modern 
times (even Lord Bacon in the 17th century was found guilty 
of taking bribes as Lord Chancellor and confessed his guilt). 
In the Dasakum&racarita 367 (VIII. p. 131) the cynical jester 
Viharabhadra says to his king that judges decide matters just as 
they please after taking bribes and the king thereby incurs in¬ 
famy and the sin of doing injustice. It was believed that when 
a just decision was given, the king and the sabhyas became 
free from sin, the sin reaches him only who is guilty (whether 
plaintiff or defendant); but where an unjust decision is rendered 
a quarter of the sin falls on the litigant (plaintiff or defendant) 
who is guilty of adharma, one quarter each on the witnesses, the 
sabhyas and the king. The Baud. Dh. S. L|10. 30-31, Manu VIII. 
18-19, Nar. (ID. 12-13) have the Bame two verses. The Vyava- 
h&ratattva (p. 200) says that H&rlta also had the same verses. 
In the Mattavilasa-prahasana (pp. 23-24) reference is made to 
the giving of bribes to the presiding officers of courts (we should 
read ‘ adhikara^a-karanikSnam' instead of 4 —k&runik&n&m). 
Eaut. IV. 4 makes it a duty of the samahartr to employ spies in 
various disguises to test the honesty of judges (dharmasthas) 
and magistrates (pradestrs) and, if they were found to be ready 
to succumb to bribes, to order their banishment. 

As to sabha, vide pp. 92-93 above. The Nirukta (HL 5) in 
explaining Rg. L 124. 7 ( gartQrug-iva samye dhanandm ) states 
that gartS means a wooden board or stump in a sabh& on which 
a sonless widow claiming her husband's wealth had to stand 
when claiming it. 


366. tnryr > erft g ftfint nftwr- 

mm t q- by nifry, II. p. 2 3, «. ft. p. 69. 
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A court of justice was (acc. to Br. 368 ) of four kinds, viz. 
one established (pratiqthitd) in a fixed place such as a town, 
aprotiffthita (not fixed in one place, but moving from place to 
place as on a circuit), mudritd (the court of a judge appointed 
by the king, who is authorised to use the royal seal), iastta (or 
fc&strita, acc. to S. V. p. 68 and Par. M. HI. p. 24) i. e. the court 
in which the king himself presides. The Court of justice (in the 
capital) was to be to the east of the palace as stated by 
Sankha and Br. (in Sm. C. H. p. 19) and was to face the 
east. The court-house should be decorated 369 with flowers, 
statues, paintings, idols of gods and should be furnished with 
incense, throne or seat (for the king or judge), seeds, fire and 
water (Br. in Sm. C. H p. 19). The sabha was also called, as 
stated above, dharmadhikarana or simply adhikarana (in 
Mrcchakatika IX and the Kadambarl, para 85 ) or dharmasthana 
or dharmasana or sadas ( Vas. 16. 2 ). The Kadambarl (para 85) 
speaks of the royal palace as having a court of justice where 
the judges (dharmadhikarins) sat on high cane seats. The time 
for holding the court is the morning, acc. to Manu VII145, 
Yaj. I. 327. Kaut. states that the king 370 should look into the 
disputes of people in the 2nd part of the day divided into eight 
parts. The Dasakumaracarita (note 367 above) shows the same 
thing. Kat. (61-62) prescribes that the time for holding the 
court as laid down in the sastras is three parts of the day after 
the first part (when the day is divided into eight parts) i. e. 
from 7-30 A. M. to noon. There were holidays on which 
courts were closed i. e. on 8th and 14th til his, Pull Moon day and 
the umdvasya of every month ( Samvarta acc. to Par. M. HI. p. 23, 
H&rlta, acc. to S. V. p. 72). The sabha is said to have ten angas 
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But I ft. in vian p far m p. 30, Siftw. n. p. 19 and nj. fir.P.5. It is pro- 
b&bly such a hall decorated with statues and pictures that is referred to In 
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which some scholars find a reference to the play called Pratima, one of the 
Trivandrum plays, tntf- 
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by Br. 371 vis. the king, the chief judge appointed by him, the 
sabhyas, smrti, ganaka (accountant), lekhaka (the scribe), gold, 
fire, water and (tmpurusa (a bailiff, otherwise called s&dhyapala). 
The chief judge declares (the law), the king awards punishment, 
the sabhyas examine the dispute, smrti (dharmas&stra) lays 
down the rule of decision, the success (of one party or the other) 
and the punishment; gold and fire are required for taking oaths, 
the water is for men when they feel thirsty, the ganaka counts 
the wealth or subject matter of dispute, the scribe writes down 
the pleadings, depositions and the decision, the purum summons 
the sabhyas, the defendant, the witnesses and he guards the 
complainant and the defendant when they have furnished no 
surety (for appearance). It is further said that of these ten 
aftgas (limbs) the king is the head, the judge the mouth &c. 
Acc. to Br. (q. in Par. M. IIL p. 30) and Sukra IV. 5. 43 the 
accountant and the scribe were to be proficient in grammar, 
lexicography and counting, were to be pure (in character) and 
conversant with several alphabets. Purusa was called s&dhyap&la, 
who was to be hereditary, strongly built, a sudra and obedient to 
the sabhyas (Vyasa in Par. M. HE. p. 30, V. P. p. 31). The ten 
ahgas enumerated above (viz. king &c. ) are respectively iden¬ 
tified with the head, the mouth, the arms, the hands, the thighs 
(ganaka and lekhaka), the two eyes (gold and water), the heart, 
feet (Br. in V. P. p. 31, Harita in Raj. R. p. 20). In the Hall of 
Justice the king faces the east, the sabhyas, the accountant and 
the scribe respectively face the north, the west and the south 
(Br. in Par. M. Ill p. 35, Vyavaharas&ra p. 25). Omitting the 
king and the chief judge the sabha is said to have eight ahgas in 
certain works (e. g. S. V. p. 72). The chief justice, the sabhyas and 
the learned br&hmanas were probably elderly people, as great 
emphasis is laid on this by.Nir. (HI 18) and Udyogaparva 35.58 
‘ that is not a real sabha where there are no elderly men &c. * m . 
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ana mwmjs, the 2n d (wmwm) was a hall where sacrinces were performed 
tad the 3rd (xmmm) was the royal durbar attended by brahmanas warriors, 
royal officers and servants. 
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’*■ ' In the drama Mrcohakatika (Act IX) we have a graphic, 
though brief, description of judicial procedure in ancient India. 
That drama is at least as old as the 4th or 5th century A. D. It 
is very instructive to compare the procedure described in it with 
that gathered from N&r., Br. and Kit. who constitute the leading 
triumvirate on law and procedure in the smrtis and who pro¬ 
bably flourished a little before and a little after the drama. It 
will be found on comparison that the procedure in the drama is 
in essentials the same aB that of the three smrtis mentioned 
above, though there is some difference in minor details. The 
principal points in the drama bearing on judicial administration 
may be brought together here at one place. The court house 
was called ‘ adhikarana ’; the chief judge was called adhikara- 
pika; he was assisted by the ireethm (a prominent merchant 
or banker) and a kuyastlia ; all three are referred to as 
4 adhikaranabhojaka ’ and are addressed as atihikrta or myukta 
(appointed by the king); when a despot was on the throne, the 
judge’s position was precarious and he could be deprived of the 
post at the king’s sweet will (the Sakara, king’s brother-in-law, 
threatens the chief justice with summary dismissal). There was 
a sorvant who arranged the seats in the court, inquired whether 
there was any litigant, summoned Vasantasena’s mother and 
C&rudatta (this man corresponds to the purusa or B&dhyapala) ; 
inquiry was made by the judges as to whether any one wanted 
to file a suit or complaint; the sres^hin and kayastha are asked 
by the presiding judge to write down the important parts of the 
complainant’s statement; a private person (who was not a 
relative) could complain to the court about an alleged murder; the 
judge allowed an old person like the mother of Vasantasena and 
a respectable and well-known citizen like C&rudatta to occupy a 
seat when replying to questions from the court, but C&rudatta 
was deprived of this concession when a prima facie case was 
made out against him; the court-house (being probably situated 
near the palace) had near it mantrins, dutas, spies, an elephant 
and a horse (and the chief of the city police is asked to ride 
the horse and find out whether the corpse of a woman lay in the 
public garden), and k&yasthas; C&rudatta was called upon to 
state the truth and the judge tells him that in the court no trick 
( chala) will be allowed to pass; 373 when a strong case was 
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made out against O&rudatta by circumstantial evidence be was 
asked to confess bis guilt, otherwise he was told that he would 
be whipped (L e. this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 332); the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exaot punishment; Manu’s work 
was an authority; a brShmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished with all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule ; impalement was carried 
out by oand&las; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka conveys (liqascdilalidagruprarthite me ticSre ) 
that O&rudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, refused that request. 

The court so far described (i e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court. 
But other tribunals were recognized in the smrtis and digests. 
Yaj. L 30 and N&r. (L 7) state 374 that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils ( kuldni ), corporations ( irerti ), assemblies 
(puga in Yaj., gaya in Nar.), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern panchayats. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digests. Medh&tithi on Manu VH1 2 explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kul&ni ’ means ‘ group 
of relatives’ and also (acc. to some) ‘impartial persons’ 
(madhyasthapurus&b) and * gaya ’ means ‘ builders of houses 
and mansions or br&hmanas dwelling in mathas’. Acc. to the 
Mit. and V. P. p. 29 * kul&ni ’ means * an assembly of the rela¬ 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants'; acc. to the Sm. 
C. it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to Apar&rka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that 'kul&ni’ meanB 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one kula of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu VH. 119 and Kulluka thereon and D&modar- 
pur plate of Gupta year 124 in which the head of the district 
( vif ayapati) is said to have been resisted by the nagarasres(hin, 
prathama-kulika and prathama-k&yastha (E. 115 p. 130) and 
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‘ gr&m&sta-kul fidhikaranam ’ in E. 1. vol. 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the reign of Ku m&ragupta 1. From the Sanchi stone Inscription 
of Ohandragapta II ( of the Gupta year 93 L e. 412-13 A. D.) it 
appears that pancbayata were called ‘pahcamandall’ (Gupta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31). ‘Srepi’ means, acc. to most commenta¬ 
tors, ‘ the corporation of persons following the same craft or 
avocation, though they may belong to different castes ’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide. 
Aoo. to the V. M. p. 280, ‘ srepi' is an association of artisans or 
traders \ ‘ Pugas ’ are assemblies of men of one place (a village 

or a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. K&t. (225 and 682 ) distinguishes between gam. and 
puga which he respectively defines as‘assembly of families’ (kulas) 
(8m. C. DL p. 18, Par. M. III. p. 352) and ‘assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ (V. R, p. 668). V. P. p. 30 says garui and pUga are 
synonyms. The king was thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him. 
Brhaspati(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains 375 that the 
kulas, srenis and ganas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
sahasa and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving « ahasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decisions had to be filed with the 
king, who, if he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu¬ 
tion. Pit&maha 3 * appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Y&j. and N&r. refer only to two (viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself): 1 a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the king; a dispute decided by the king whether 
correctly or incorrectly cannot be reviewed. ’ It is distinctly 
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made out against Carudatta by circumstantial evidence he was 
asked to confess his guilt, otherwise he was told that he would 
be whipped (i. e. this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 332); the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exact punishment; Manu’s work 
was an authority ; a brShmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished with all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule ; impalement was carried 
out by cSndSlas; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka conveys ( n^asalUatulagniprarthite me ticare ) 
that Carudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, refused that request. 

The court so far described (i. e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court. 
But other tribunals were recognized in the smrtis and digests. 
Yaj. L 30 and Nar. (L 7) state 374 that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils (kulani), corporations ( irerii ), assemblies 
( puga in Yaj., gana in Nar.), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern panchutjats. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digests. Medhatithi on Manu V11L 2 explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kulani ’ means ‘ group 
of relatives ’ and also ( acc. to some) ‘ impartial persons ’ 
( madhyasthapurus&b) and ‘ gana ' means ' builders of houses 
and mansions or br&hmanas dwelling in mathas *. Acc. to the 
Mit. and V. P. p. 29 ‘kulani’ means ‘an assembly of the rela¬ 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants’; acc. to the Sm. 
C. it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to Apararka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that ‘kulani’ means 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one kula of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu VII. 119 and Kulluka thereon and D&modar- 
pur plate of Gupta year 124 in which the head of the district 
(visayapati) is said to have been assisted by the nagarasresthin, 
prathama-kulika and prathama-k&yastha (E. 115 p. 130) and 
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4 grftmft?ta-kul&dhikaranam’ in E. I. vol. 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the reign of Ku m£ragupta I. From the Sanchi stone Inscription 
of Ohandragupta II ( of the Gupta year 93 L e. 412-13 A. D. ) it 
appears that panchayats were called 4 pancamandall* (Gupta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31). ‘Srepi’ means, acc. to most commenta¬ 
tors, * the corporation of persons following the same craft or 
avocation, though they may belong to different castes ’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide. 
Acc. to the V. M. p. 280, 4 srepi * is an association of artisans or 
traders \ 4 Pugas * are assemblies of men of one place (a village 

or a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. K&t. (225 and 682 ) distinguishes between gana and 
puga which he respectively defines as‘assembly of families’ (kulas) 
(Sm. C. II. p. 18, Par. M. III. p. 352) and ‘assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ (V. R. p. 668). V. P. p. 30 says gana and pUga are 
synonyms. The king was thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him. 
Brhaspati(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains 375 that the 
kulas, srenis and ganas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
scthasa and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving sahasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decisions had to be filed with the 
king, who, if he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu¬ 
tion. Pit&maha 37 * appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Y&j. and Nar. refer only to two (viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself): 4 a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the king; a dispute decided by the king whether 
correctly or incorrectly cannot he reviewed. * It is distinctly 
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provided by Br. 377 (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 282 verse 31) that the 
sabhyas are superior to the kulas and the rest, the chief justice is 
superior to sabhyas and the king is superior to all. Pit&maba 377- 
provides that when a litigant is not satisfied with the decision 
given by a kula tribunal or the others, he can carry the matter by 
way of appeal to the king. Besides these courts it appears from 
Kautilya that the village headman ( grQmika or yramakUta) 
exercised certain summary powers such as driving out of the 
village a thief or an adulterer (111 10) and that he could try 
some offences (IV. 4, (jrdtnakutamadhyakqam va satrt bruyai &c.). 
Even in the 20th century in the Bombay Presidency under the 
Village Police Act (Bombay Act VIII of 186?) the village head¬ 
man (called Police Patil) has the authority to try and on con¬ 
viction to punish with confinement for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours any person charged with the commission of 
petty assault or abuse within the limits of a village and the 
person convicted has no right of appeal to any court or magis¬ 
trate against such conviction and only the High Court has the 
power to entertain a petition for revision (which it hardly ever 
does). Bhrgu 37 * quoted in Sm. C. II. p. 18 and other digests 
sayB that there are ten tribunals common to all men viz. the 
village people, the assembly of the citizens of the capital, gana, 
sreni, men learned in the four vedas (or tidy as viz. anviksikl 
and the rest), the varying, kulas, kuhkas, judges (appointed by 
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the king) and the king himself. The varguis 379 are the groups 
of various kinds suoh as ganas, ptigas, vratas, srenis and others. 
Kulikas may be the elders of the families of the plaintiff and the 
defendant. In the Damodarpur plates (E. 1.15 p. 130) we come 
across one Dhrtimitra who is described as ‘ prathamakulika 
The word ‘pancakula’ was applied to certain high officers in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad; vide I. A, vol. 11 p. 220 (Abu Ins. of 
Bhimadeva dated Vikrama year 1265) and Tawney’s translation 
of the Prabandha-cintamani pp. 18, 84, 129, 149, 190 for ‘ pafica- 
kula\ The provisions about the conflict between customs and 
usages on the one hand and sruti and snnti on the other will be 
dealt with in detail later on in another section. A few words 
may be said here about conflicts between smrtis. In disputes 
between residents of the same country, the same city or the same 
hamlet of cowherds or of the same capital or village, the decision 
should be according to their own conventional usages, but in 
disputes between these and others (who are not residents of 
those respective places) the decision must be in accordance with 
the sacred texts 3,J (Kat. 47 q in S. V p. 72, Par. M. III. p. 41). 
Another rule is that when there is an apparent conflict between 
two smrtis, reasoning is to decide in ordinary life which should 
be followed or reasoning based on the actions of the aged and 
the experienced is to decide what text to follow (Y&j. II. 21) and 
the business of the interpreter consists in holding that one of 
the smrtis contains a general rule and the other an exception 
or that the two apply to different sets of circumstances (visaya- 
vyavastha) or that an option may be intended. Voluminous 
glosses have been written on this one text of Yaj II. 21 right 
from Visvarupa in the 9th century downwards. Another rule 
is that in the administration of justice dharmasastra rules have 
superior force to those of arthasastra This has been already 
referred to above (p 9). Bhrgu further provides that foresters may 
get their disputes settled by foresters, members of caravans by 
other members, soldiers by (a tribunal of) soldiers and those 
who stay in a village as well as in a forest may get their dis¬ 
putes settled either by villagers or by foresters by mutual 
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agreement and that the five tribunals for foresters and others are 
kulikas (high officers or heads of families), sSrthas (members of 
caravans), headmen, villagers, citizens. The texts further provide 
that in certain cases the court was to call in aid outsiders to help 
in deoiding disputes. Vyftsa 391 says: ‘In the case of disputes 
among traders, artisans, husbandmen and aotors it is impossible 
for others to give a (correct) decision; hence such matters should 
be got decided by experts in those various matters ’. Br. states 
that in disputes among husbandmen, craftsmen (carpentere 
and the like), artisans (like painters), money-lenders, guilds, 
dancers, sectarians (like PSsupatas) and criminal tribes the 
deoision should be made with the help of those who understand 
the conventions made by them and their usages. In disputes 
about the boundaries of villages and about fields in a village, 
four, eight or ten neighbours were to settle the boundaries (vide 
Manu VIH 258, Kaut. III. 9, Y&j. II. 150-152 ). Kau(. 1. 19 
and Br. 30 (q. in V. P. p. 23) say that disputes between those 
who have performed austerities or between those who are adepts 
in witchcraft and Yoga should not be decided by the king 
(unaided), but with the help of those learned in the three Vedas, 
as otherwise they may feel offended. These quotations show 
that certain people could claim to be tried by their peers or at 
least by a jury. This jury system was resorted to for settling 
complicated questions of fact. It is a very anoient system, being 
mentioned even by Gautama JH1 XI. 21-22 ‘the king, having 
received help from the heads of husbandmen, merchants, cow. 
herds, money-lenders and artisans as regards disputes in their 
own groups, should finally decido what is just ’. 

It has already been stated above that the king is to decide 
according to the smrtis. He has also to take into consideration 
the duties and usages of the several varnaB and the eighteen low 


* «rm quoted in qw *rt. HI. p. 42, «q. % p. 23; qftwtfU: O UVWt ; 

I %if , WFTW!TT: kw ff wft , quoted 

in «y. a. p. 23. This is gp* IV. 5.18. 

382. wviwt a quvnfr c* entVq » n muikftg t 4k *r vrr eftq- 
emwm » I. 19 towards end, gf. in if. v p. 23. «t. *rr. p. 281 

ascribes it to both ff and nrmrT. 

«ff* ' «ft. Xt 21-22. 
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cantos 384 (acc. to Manu VIII. 41 and H&rlta). The eighteen low 
castes said to be outside the pale of the four varnas and &6ramas 
are enumerated by Pitamaha, viz. washerman, shoe-maker, nata 
(dancer caste), bamboo-worker, fisherman, mleccha, bhilla. 
ftbhira, mfttanga and nine others (the names of which are not 
given here as the text is corrupt). 

The foregoing gradations of tribunals did not all exist at 
all times in ancient and medieval India. One thing is, however, 
quite clear. There was always a court of the Chief Justice 
appointed by the ruling power and final appeal lay to the ruler 
himself. But as regards inferior tribunals usage varied. For 
example, it appears from a decision of 1742 in which a ruling of 
king Shivaji about a Kulkarni uitun is set out that in Shivaji’s 
time disputes could be taken before three different but inferior 
tribunals, viz. the got ( i. e. the assembly of castemen ) which is 
somewhat like the hula tribunal of the smrtis, or before arbi¬ 
trators hailing from a place other than where the dispute took 
place or before the officers, hdtdetlarx and chief men of several 
villages round about,. 385 

Manu (VIII. 23) prescribes that the king fully dressed and 
with an undisturbed mind, after taking his seat in the Hall of 
Justice, should perform obeisance to the gods, the guardians of 
the ( eight) quarters (Indra and others, as specified in Manu 
VH 4 ) and should then commence the work of looking into the 
legal business. The transaction of legal business has four 
stages (from the king’s or judge’s point of view) viz. first 
receiving information from a person, then finding out under 
what title of law (vyavaharapada ) the information falls, then 
consideration of the pleadings of the parties and the evidence 

384. snwrM rfaafaj qym: i w sum wrwwr- 

h lift* in II p 29 y *TfT, ITT- HI. p. 46, H 1 * |?f. p. 74 , 

ftinwr* qfW: * nwwwtTwr sv* i «fr*?wr«* mfrvr 

W I ... <pu: l WWUTTHTWUWt ^ 3 

wfli fwit: i ii. p. 29. <rrr. wr in. p. 46. 

385. Vide * Vatanpatrero, Nividapatrem ’ edited by Messrs Mavji an 
Parasnis (1909 a. d.) in Marathi p 12 at p IS WHTO imm 

wqpr «hnr«r rnft wwra irt «muH 

4 WBW mft «ww wr <mvgm <ngf »m nmii wranpr v wiwkwx 
« w vttt 4qjk vMt vrrfr amt kt nhfhiwg jnnffufr 
U tfflT pflW wTWfaf It WWf- 
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led by them and lastly the decision, 386 When a litigant oomes 
before the court at a proper time (i. e. when the court is sitting) 
and makes his bow, he (the king or judge) should 337 address 
him as follows'*’ What is your business ? What is the injury 
done to you? Don’t be afraid, speak out, man! By whom, 
when, where and why ( was the injury caused ) ? When thus 
asked whatever he replies should be considered by (the judge) 
with the sabhyas and brahmanas and if the matter be legally 
entertainable he (the judge ) should deliver the seal (sealed order) 
to the plaintiff or order the bailiff to summon (the defendant)”. 
These observations are made by Kat. (86-88). Whatever a 
man, being excited by one of the emotions of love ( or anger 
or greed ), says before the court, should be first written down 
on a board or the like by the scribe ( Nar. 388 II. 18 ). 

Very elaborate rules are laid down about the summoning of 
the defendant or accused by Nar. (I. 52-54 ), Br, Kat. ( 96-100 ), 
Sukra (IV. 5*102-106 ) and others. A few of the rules are set 
out below. The first person to be summoned is the one against 
whom a complaint based on suspicion or truth is made by the 
plaintiff or complainant. But other persons may be called as 
defendants 387 either when the person proceeded against by the 
plaintiff puts forward another as liable to plaintiff’s claim or 
makes another liable along with himself or when another person 
is accepted by the plaintiff (on behalf of another who is a minor 
&c.) or ( acc. to the Madanaratna ) another person himself comes 
forward (as defendant). The king should not require the personal 
appearance of the following persons : the diseased, minors, very 
old (beyond 70), one in a calamity, one engaged in some 


386. «pm: tor emit wm i fwftiwi w*®- 

fw? II «TfT^ (I. 36). For explanation, vide tqftwe H. p. 29, *T. ft. P- 73. 

387. (Sr* mm* » ft> *rr§ mim n <fi*r 

■ff n w*rr*nnq ' w imrwt- 

WtgiSh n* i ft*$v flsrv ■e lf i g i wnfan t ft ftftftwftw***'* wt 

II q. by ftat- on VX. II. 5, «m wt. HI. 52 and 55. 

II. pp. 31, 32. The words, refer to a civil dispute am) qsi w ft tfitr 

to a criminal dispute ( fi^rnpps) 

388. fftftwi mxrt i s vrftw: wpj- 

«mvf (H. is). 

389. aipftrmwgwnr i tir w q rcrqy fftt i fat)c«rf*rtjdN *w*. • 

wwftfahij wt <rft i nftinft m ftiftt vft<rw*» v: yvtp* n 

«nm. quoted by wren* p. 639 (reads uft s hS l f Wl mil ), ffftw* II. p. 32, 
W. R. p. 80. . ... 
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religious rite, one who would suffer irreparable loss by coming, 
one in misfortune (such as the death or disappearance of a 
dear relative), one engaged in the king’s business or in a 
(religious) festival, one intoxicated, a lunatic, one distressed, a 
servant, a woman 390 who is young and whose family is in 
straitened circumstances or who is of good family or who is 
recently delivered, a maiden who is of a higher caste than that 
of the complainant. Nar. (I. 53) prescribes that cowherds 
when it is the season for taking cows for grazing, agriculturists 
in tbe sowing season, artisans actually engaged in work 
and soldiers engagedin war should not be summoned to 
appear in person, while so engaged. In these cases some 
one on their behalf should be summoned as a representative. 
But it is provided that even these persons may be summoned with 
proper safeguards in important cases or grave charges, such as 
the killing of human beings, theft, rape, eating forbidden food, 
counterfeiting coins, high treason &c. But women who by 
their earnings support their families, unchaste women, prosti¬ 
tutes, women without family and women excommunicated for 
grave sins may be summoned to appear personally 391 . A person 
who is summoned and is able to appear but does not appear in 
person was to be fined according to the value or importance of 
the subject matter of dispute e. g. in slight causes fifty (copper) 
panas, two hundred at least in the cases of middling value and 
500 panas at least in heavy causes (vido Kat. 100-101 quoted by 
Sm. C. U. p 34, Apararka p. 607.) After taking the fine and 
waiting for 30 days or a month and a half the king may give 
a judgment in favour of the plaintiff, due to defendants default. 
But if the defendant does come after that time, the suit may 
be restored and proceeded with. 392 But when there is an invasion 
by an enemy or a famine or an epidemic or disease the king 
should not impose a fine, but send a second summons. In the 
case of those who are exempted from personal appearance (as 
above) their relatives (son, father See.) or some other person 


390. Compare sec. 132 of tbe Indian Civil Pro. Code (Act V of 1908) 
for exemption of certain women from personal appearance. 

390 a. Compare the Indian Soldiers ( Litigation ) Act (IV of 1925). 

391. Vide Mlt. on Yaj. II. 5 (for quotations about most of these rules), 
Apararka p. 606, Par. M. Ill p. 51, Vyavahara-mayukha pp. 9-10. 

392. qt q mwqn nwnpwiyi ?) 

qrfHfla i «i. f*. p. 29. 
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appointed by them (such as a pupil, servant &c.) or one who can 
be recognised as their agent may be allowed to appear . 3920 But 
no representative was allowed in seriouB charges cited above 
(vide Kat. 93-95 q. by Apararka p. 639, Sm. C. II. p. 34). If a 
father, brother, a friend, or a relative appears before the court for 
the real litigant, the law-suit may be proceeded with (Pitamaha). 
Whoever carries on anything through another by appointing 
him to that task should be understood to have done it himself 
and the business transacted by such a representative or agent 
cannot be annulled. If a person who is not a brother nor father 
nor son nor appointed to represent another prosecutes a law¬ 
suit for another, he is liable to be fined 393 . As the king was 
supposed to be the guardian of a minor’s wealth, it appears from 
this that a king could have appointed a guardian for the suit 
when a minor was concerned. The above provisions show that 
maintenance and champerty were not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu lawyers. 

An interesting question arises whether lawyers as an 
institution existed in ancient India. The answer must be that 
so far as the smrtis are concerned, there is nothing to show that 
any class of persons whose profession was the same as that of 
modern counsel, solicitors or legal practitioners and who were 
regulated by the State existed. This does not preclude the idea 
that persons well-versed in the law of the smrtis and the pro¬ 
cedure of the courts were appeinted ( niyukta ) to represent a 
party and place his case before the court. The procedure 
prescribed by Nar, Br. and Kat. reaches a very high level of 
technicalities and skilled help must often have been required in 
litigatioa In the com. of Asahaya as edited by Kalyanabhatta 
on N&r. ( rnSdana 4 ) there is an instructive Btory from which 
it appears that persons who had studied the smrtis helped parties 
in return for a monetary consideration to raise contentions 


392 a, w i s foiqf v ft yjfcyeft sw- 

wn »q by p. 89, «n- <r. p.20i; i 

fvfvrt v%^v»^i«r^vBis»v"iwr *nrs i jrrvm q by II. p. 33, «v. *. 

p. 40; ^tw»s erfertr: emrtmrm » erfifWt * ^fntn qpfat- 

*rs*vt w a ermn?. quoted by wtrte? p. 039. 

393. fan wist uiwnv w*s» Hmfu w W q ti t 

# v- %pf ft sq 

tfS^ a fanny ip II. p. 32; the*e are IV. 3 . 112 - 113 ; wwr? 

rftqfwrowvi i aft m mm m w fter w i»t * fftaftarfu i qrua i vn ft 
wn « fan ft 6) fajvn h anxf (II. 22-23). This ia fpn IV. 3. 118. 
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before the court. But there also the helper comes forward 
saying that he is a very old friend of the family and has been 
appointed by the party to represent him. So he corresponded 
to what is called a recognized agent in the Indian Civil Pro- 
Code, Order HI. r. 2 ( Act V of 1908 ). In Sukra IV. 5. 114-117 
some important rules are given :the person who is appointed 
to represent a party should get as his wages 1/16,1/20,1/40,1/80 
or 1/160 part of the amount in dispute, that the wages become 
less and less as the claim in dispute becomes higher or if 
several persons employ one representative; one who knows 
dharmas&stra and the procedure of law-suits should be appointed 
as representative and not any one who is deficient in these; if 
the representative takes wages without knowing these he should 
be punished by the king. A representative is to be appointed 
by the party and not by the king at his will; if the representa¬ 
tive allows the matter entrusted to him to fail owing to his greed 
he is liable to be fined 395 . In the ‘Questions of Milinda’ ( S. B- 

394. ( fir!) wttrrft *r?f ffrw r y n; « H ngTt ft rePp g « v 

srqpff w m f f i wnn « wr tffar tfbrr w gfo fr u r 

jVT3? »<m y tifw w "rnrrrjri fwvrwsnmrvtn w ft i >gft 

yyyfrw « wnvf ftrrvt rwvpft n froWivvx i prHb* 

« fptf IV. 5. 114-117, The words present 

a difficulty. Probably there is a compound of with 

395. The story in the com. on Nar. is as follows: In Pataliputra(modem 
Patna) a brahman a named Sridhara acquired with great trouble a fortune and 
lent to a trader named Devadhara ten thousand dr am mas at the rate of 2 per 
cent per month. When one month passed Devadhara paid as interest 200 
drammas. When the 2nd month was running, Devadhara died of high 
fever, his son died of cholera and only the great-grandson of Devadhara, by 
name Mahidhara, remained. He was a very young man addicted to gamb¬ 
ling and other vices. His property was taken under their protection by his 
maternal uncles. They were advised by a brahmana who had a smattering 
of smrti lore and was called Smartad urdhara 1 Don't pay even a rupee to the 

* t 

creditor Sridhara. I shall save you even in Court by citing appropriate 
texts.* The uncles replied 'if you save us, we shall give you a thousand 
drammas as a reward \ When the 2nd month passed (from the date of 
borrowing), Sridhara called upon the uncles to pay 200 drammas as interest 
for the 2nd month. They replied * Vou cannot claim even the principal 
(from the great-grandson of the original borrower), much less interest \ 
Smartadurdhara, the legal adviser of the uucles, said '* Narad n declares 
(raidana 4) * grandsons should pay the debts of the grandfather; that 
(debt) coasts from the fourth*. On hearing this Sridhara was stunned, 
but gathering his xrtts filed a suit in the court and had summonses issued 

(Continued on the next page) 
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E. vol. 36 p. 238) there is a passage about certain bitikkhus in 
the ‘oity of Righteousness’ ( dhammanagura ) who are styled 
‘ dhanun&papikas ’ (dealers in dharma) and are described as 
follows: ‘(Bhikkhus), who in the spirit and the letter, in its 
arguments and explanations, its reasons and examples teach and 
repeat, utter forth and recapitulate the ninefold word of the 
Buddha: such bhikkhus are called, O king, lawyers in the 
blessed one’s city of Righteousness ’ and on p. 239 there are 
* dhammasetthino ’(bankers of dharma), which word reminds us of 
the sresthiu in the Mrcchakatika. The dhamm&panikas probably 
correspond to such lawyers as Sm&rtadurdhara mentioned above. 
The rules of Sukra make a near approach to the modern 
institution of the Bar and the fees prescribed by Sukra are 
similar to those allowed by the Bombay Regulation IT of 1827 
and by Schedule IH to the Bombay Pleaders ’ Act (Bombay Act 
XVJIof 1920). The first legislative enactment in India to deal 
with lawyers for representing parties passed by the British 
Government was the Bengal Regulation VII of 1793 which defin¬ 
ed the privileges, the fees (five per cent up to 1000 and then on 
a sliding scale) and responsibilities of vakeels (which word 
originally means ‘agent'). 

The plaintiff may put under restraint till the approach of 
the summoner (the bailiff) by the king’s order the defendant, 
who does not stand up to meet the claim (i. e. is about to abscond 
or may abscond) that is to be investigated (or when the plaintiff 
spoke to him about the claim before coming to court) and 


( Continued from the last Page ) 

to Mahidhara, great-grandson of Devadhara, and his uncles. Sureties were 
taken from both sides. The uncles were asked (by the court) * why don't 
you pay the interest to Sridhara’? They appointed as their representative 
Smartadurdhara, who said that be and his ancestors were friends of the 
family of Mahidhara and so he addressed the court * I rely on Narada's 
words (quoted above), and Mahidhara being the fourth from Devadhara 
(including the latter) is not liable to pay \ Bha^a Smartasekbara laughed at 
this and said 'Smartadurdbara, you are not deeply learned in the smrti texts 
nor have you studied glosses thereon. The whole of the debt of 10000dirammas 
lent by Sridhara is still due from Mahidhara, as he is the great-grandson 
of the borrower, as three male descendants of the borrower are liable to pay 
the ancestor's debt and as Narada means only this that the son of the great- 
grandson (who is the fourth from the borrower, excluding the latter from 
computation) is not liable to pay the debt of his great-great-grand-father # 
and the learned speaker charged him with having been promised a gratifies- 
lion* Smartadurdhara and his proteges lost the case. 
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who disregards the words of the claimant. This is called 
Qsedha which is explained by the Mit. on Y&j. II 5 as restraint 
under the king’s order. It is of four kinds viz, restraint as to 
( sthdna) place (e. g, you are not to go elsewhere from your 
house or a temple), as to time (e. g. you must present yourself 
on the 5th of a certain month), restraint from going on (pro. 
v&sa ) a journey (till the suit is decided) and restraint from 
doing certain actions (e. g. you are not to sell certain property 
or to plough a certain field till the disposal of the suit) 396 . 
The rules about asedha are laid down by Nar. (I. 47-54), Br. 
(q. by V. P. p. 42, Sm. C. 1L pp. 30-31), Kat. 103-110 (all quoted 
by V. P. pp. 41-42, Sm. C. II. pp. 30-31). Nar. (1.54) states 
that those persons whose personal appearance is dispensed with 
as stated above are not to be subjected to asedha. Narada 
provides that he who disregards the prohibitory order ( asedha ) 
of the court should be punished and that he who obtains a 
restraint order against a person that should not have been thus 
proceeded against should also be punished. Acc. to Kat. that 
man who restrains the defendant so as to prevent him from 
exercising his limbs or from talking or breathing freely should 
be punished and not the defendant if he breaks such restraint. 
A defendant would not be liable to be fined, if he disregards a 
restraint order which ties him down to a river fnrd, or to a forest, 
to a bad place ( infested by thieves and tigers ) or at the time of 
an invasion (N&r. L 49). There is a provision which looks like one 
for the appointment of a Receiver in modern tunes. Kat. (120 ) 
says 4 A king should not allow a litigant to proceed if the litigant 
retains the property or money which he has (been shown to have) 
seized : it should he delivered over to the opposing litigant (if 
he be trustworthy) or it may be kept with a third person ( as 
receiver for the successful party )* n When the defendant comes 
on being summoned, he and the plaintiff are both to be placed 
before the judgos (Pitamaha q. in Sm O.11. p. 34). Then a surety 
is to he taken from both who would be capable of carrying 

396. It should be noted that these provisions about asedha are analo¬ 
gous to those about attachment or arrest before judgment (section 94 and 
Order 38 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code of 190S) and temporary injunction 
(Order 39 of the same). 

397. w ntftgwt i nrw *r asnrev 

trow mu WIWT.q i" n.5.35. which explains ‘vfSrw T 

nfi *» *r wrrflpmfi 

» tfta* t q*jfr froqtif m t wr 

rotffa fit (ft* ?) anmcf wr rnww w* *t ’ 
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out the decree made by the court i. e. who would be able to pay 
the amount of fine to the king if the defendant denied the 
plaintiff’s claim or who would be able to pay double the amount 
of the claim if the plaintiff’s claim be found to be false ( Ylj. 
EL 10-11). If any one of the parties cannot offer a surety, then 
he has to be kept in the custody of the court’s bailiff (sadhyap&la) 
and has to pay the daily wages of the bailiff at the end of 
every 398 day ( Kfit. 117 q. by Mit. on Yaj. H 10). The following 
persons could not be accepted as sureties ( Kfit. 114-116 q. by 
Mit. on Y&j. II. 57 ): ‘ the master (in the case of a party being a 
servant), an enemy, one authorised by the master, one arrested, 
one fined, one accused of grave sins or offences, one who is a 
co-sharer in family property, a friend, one who is a perpetual 
student, one who is appointed to do the king's business, ascetics, 
one who would not be able to pay the amount decreed and the 
fine to the king, one whose father is living, one who incites the 
party for whom surety is demanded, one whose antecedents are 
unknown.’ When a person ( of any caste ) is kept guarded for 
want of a surety he is not to be prevented from doing necessary 
and obligatory acts ( bath, sandhya worship &c.) and if he runs 
away from the guard he should be fined eight panas ( Kat. 119 
q. in Par. M. ILL 58 ). 

When the defendant comes before the court, the information 
at first given by the plaintiff is to be written down accurately 
in his presence together with the year, month, fortnight, day, 
names (of parties), caste &c. (Yaj. II. 6 ). When the aggrieved 
party first comes to the court, all that is taken down is the 
matter in dispute (i. e. the draft of the plaint); when the 
defendant comes, the plaint is written down with all details 
(including the grievance as stated in the beginning). 3,9 The 
plaint is called by various names in Sanskrit viz. paksa, bhd$&, 
pratijAd ( Mit. on Yaj. II. 6 ). Sometimes the word ‘ purvapaksa ’ 
is used for paksa (as in Kfit. 131, N§r. 111). Fa din and 
prativddin generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, though 
v&din sometimes means * a litigant ’ (either the plaintiff or 
defendant). ' Arlhin ’ (one who seeks the assistance of the oourt) 
and abhiyoktr (attacker) are synonyms of vUdin, and pratyarthin 

and abhiyukta (attacked) are synonyms of prativddin. Kit. 

/ _ ______ 

398. aw vnfm i y ftwwnft gv Kf yviw 

SSIWt. quoted by firm, on VT. II. 10 and V. P, p. 44. 

«**< «««* ffofis# swfinftgnt; w wwmiffrftft nt fttorit 

i «rm vfitfft <wt ffft • Shn. on wr* 11 . 6, 
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(130-131) says that the judge 100 should have the plaint written 
down on a board (or on the ground) with a piece of chalk as 
narrated naturally by the claimant and then on a leaf (palm 
leaf or bark or paper ) when it is corrected (after the defendant 
appears) and that the plaintiff may delete some matters from the 
original ( draft of) plaint and may fill in gaps and that such 
amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is finally 
settled. 401 It appears from the Vyavaharatattva (p. 205) that 
the pleadings (the plaint and the reply) could be written down 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular of the parties if they were 
ignorant. The Mrcchakatika (Act IX) shows how the presiding 
judge asks the sresthin and kayastha to write down the words 
‘ not by me ’ as the complaint of the Sakara when the latter 
averred that Vasantasena was killed by Carudatta and not by 
himself. The plaint could be amended till the filing of the reply 402 
(Nar. II. 7). Elaborate rules are laid down about the contents of 
the plaint by many writers from Kautilya (III. 1) downwards. 
Kaut. 403 states that in the plaint should be entered the year, 
season, month, fortnight, day, the documents (to be relied upon), 
the court (in which the plaint is lodged), the (amount of) debt (or 
other money due ) and the country, village, caste, family, names 
and occupations of the plaintiff and defendant together with the 
relationship in which they stood to each other. Kat. (127-128 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. II 6 and Apararka p. 608) requires that in 
suits about immoveable property, ten details should be recorded 
in the plaint viz. the country, the place (town or village in 
which the property is situated), situation (boundaries or the 
figure such as a square &c. ), the caste ( of both parties ), names. 


400. ainnu*. 5rh*vi?ms*viw vqn vfit- 

fa«rs # nfrnt aif mi: <r% fnfffanpi 

mrtVf. q. the first by (*>*tx<T on tjf- II. 6. the 2nd by pftns on *r. II. 6 
and both by arorri? P- 611. <TVt HT- III pp. 65-67. 

401. a ' wwtwiinftw ftfw ift*w » 

«nv* q by fJmt» on tn ii. 6. q«w 444^sqw *i*»*w>w ***** aw* 
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tfefph «m $ i* W fr*t ' ^*i*m*A*f *t**rm 5*! tf*: « 

* <i *yi w * * p. 205. 

402. Under the Civil Pro. Code, Order VI. r. 17 ( Act V of 1908) the 
plaint may be allowed to be amended at any stage of the suit. The ancient 
Indian rule was somewhat stricter. 

403. tfvmqps "i* w f**w rr*uf**rcwyn *qr* > r^ f*t*I: 

W lfHifrg * q i ( 4j*fi> * if |aw * *hn ^ H ^i ^* in» 

w«xvn«t in. l. 
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the dwelling plaoe (of the parties), the measure (so many 
mvrhmas See. ), the name of the field, ( names of) the father, 
grandfather and great-grand-father, mention of the former 
kings. Kat. 124-126, Br. (q. in Sm. C. p. 36 and V. M. 
p. 294 ) give further details, which are passed over for want of 
space. All the details enumerated above need not occur in 
every plaint, but the necessary ones must be stated according 
to the facts of each case 404 . 

These rules about the contents of plaints are very similar 
to those in the Indian Civil Pro. Code, Order VII rules 1-5. 

In modern India no suit or appeal can be filed unless the 
plaintiff or appellant payB substantial court-fees (Rs. per 
cent upto Rs. 1000 and 5 per cent for higher claims up to 5000 
and so on at reduced rates as the claim rises). It is interesting 
to see how the litigants in ancient India fared in this respect. It 
appears that in disputes of a criminal nature no court fees had to 
be paid in ancient India. The person found guilty had to pay to 
the king the fine declared in the Smrtis for offences or awarded by 
the Court. As regards civil disputes also nothing had to be paid at 
the inception of the suit. Certain rules are prescribed by Kaut. 
(III. 1), Yaj., Visnudharmasutra, NSr. and others about payments 
to the king after the suit is decided, which payments may be 
regarded as in the nature of court fees. Yftj. II. 42 and Visnudharma¬ 
sutra VI. 20-21 state that in the case of suits for the recovery of 
debts the debtor who admitted that he was a debtor (but did 
not pay the creditor) should be made to pay to the king 10 per 
cent on the amount decreed and the successful creditor Bhould 
pay five per cent out of the amount decreed (as bhrti, compensa¬ 
tion or court fee I 405 . When the debtor denies the fact of debt 
altogether and the creditor succeeds in establishing it, the debtor 
had to pay the amount decreed to the creditor and an equal 
amount to the king as fine ;but if the plaintiff turns out to he a 
false claimant (L e. the relationship and the amount of the debt 
are not proved) he had to pay to the king as fine twice as much 
as the amount claimed by him (Yij. II. 11 ). Nsr. also (IV. 132) 
says 406 that a debtor, who is able to repay a debt but does not 

404. vvt vrf^ vw mrfm <rw 

fcwmf* n uwhvi irvnrsiimwtn' p. 608. 

wt a n i wi w W /ffofihwwws» fteq wft p r vi. 20 - 21 . 

406. arftat: vuj fhmv m «n*n gprfaim fvrr 

vawi 8 sturj IV 132. The sv. si3J48 p. 182 reads nfmW 3 
(is e. 20 per cent). 
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do bo through wickedness or malice, should be made to pay the 
debt after recovering five per cent from the debtor. The Sm. C. 
IL p. 121 says that this applies to a case where the debtor admits 
his liability to the plaintiff. Manu VIIL 139 gives milder 
rules: * if a debtor admits before the Court that he is a debtor, 
then he has to pay a fine equal to five per cent on the amount 
decreed, but if he denied the fact of debt altogether, then he has 
to pay as fine ten per cent Manu VIII. 59 which prescribes 
a fine twice of that amount which the debtor falsely denies or 
which the creditor falsely claims contains a somewhat different 
rule (which Medhatithi says applies where parties are guilty 
of downright fraud, while V1IJ. 139 applies where there is 
negligence or loss of memory &c.). In suits other than for 
debts such fines are also prescribed e. g. in Yaj. II. 26 for one 
who misappropriates a pledge, II. 33, II. 188 (for breach of the 
rules of guilds and other groups), Yaj. II. 171 (where a person 
claiming to be the owner of lost goods and failing to prove his 
ownership of them w'as fined jxuim-lxuullta i. e. a fifth part of the 
price of the goods). Kaut. prescribes 407 that when a party is 
guilty of contradictory pleadings, or does not cite witnesses 
though saying he has witnesses and is defeated for these and 
similar reasons he has to pay a fine of 20 per cent of the claim 
and 10 per cent only if he relied on his own deposition (and 
called no witnesses) and further the defeated party has to pay 
tue costs viz. the wages of the bailiff aud of the subsistence 
allowance of witnesses. Therefore it may be said that in 
ancient times Indian litigants had an easy time, while in 
modern times litigation is often ruinous, what with the heavy 
court fees to be paid in several courts, the fees of legal practi¬ 
tioners and the expenses of witnesses and the delay of years 408 . 
The remark of Dr. Hart (in ‘ Way to justice’ p. 17) is as appli¬ 
cable to modern India as to England 4 the plain truth is that 
the justice of the courts is unattainable by some citizens through 
want of the necessary financial resources; while in the case 


♦07. yyvw r . i gmftnrrf: i <rf5- 

• irjw* w fa w i in. i. 

408 . In modern times a plaint or memorandum of appeal is to be rejec- 
ted if not properly stamped. Vide Order VII. r. 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. 
Code. The Peshva’a Government appears to have taken one-fourth or one* 
fifth from the party whose claim for partition or for recovery of debt s>uv.• 
ceeded. Vide 4 Peshwa’a Diaries 1 ed. by Rao Bahadur Wad, vol. 2 pp 132, 
146 , 163 , 
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of many others it is not worth having at the cost which it 
involves \ 

In one of his most famous soliloquies Shakespeare (in 
Hamlet HL 1 ‘ Oppressor’s wrong, the proud mans’s contumely, 
the pangs of despised love, the law's delays ') enumerates law’s 
delays among the principal evils of human life. In modern 
India as in England 409 before 1873 delay in the decision of 
causes is a crying evil. In the rough and ready methods of 
administering justice in ancient India care seems to have been 
bestowed on disposing of cases as quickly as possible. The 
story of king Nrga who caused delay has already been referred to 
(p. 243). Kaut. (HI. 1) states that if the plaintiff, after the defendant 
files his answer, does not on the same day begin to support his 
case (by evidence) he would be declared to be defeated, since 
the plaintiff comes to court after determining the strength of 
his case, but the defendant does not do so (he is dragged to 
the court); that the defendant may be allowed an adjournment 
of three or seven days for his defence ; if he is not ready with 
his defence within that time he may be punished with a fine 
ranging from 3 to 12 panas; if he does not answer even after 
three fortnights he shall be punished with fine for ixirokta ( viz. 
patlcabandha or daialtandha as stated above in note 407 ) and 
the plaintiff's claim would be recovered from the property of 
the defendant A similar rule is laid down in Manu V1H. 58. 
Ysj. EL 12 prescribes that disputes relating to suhasa (killing 
by poison or weapon), theft, abuse, assault, cows, charges of 
grave sins and women (about the chastity of all women and 
about ownership in the case of female slaves), the defendant 
has to make his defence at once, and that in other cases time 
may be granted at the discretion of the court. N&r. L 45 is to 
the same effect. Nir. L 44 holds that adjournments may be 
granted in suits about debts and the like for finding out the 
truth as such disputes are complicated and as memory is weak. 
Pit&maha (q. in Sm. C. EL p. 42) says that adjournments may 
be granted in disputes about deposits, sealed deposits, gifts, 
partnerships, transgression of conventions and partition of 
heritage. Gautama XIH 28 speaks in general terms of an 
adjournment for one year, wbsn the defendant does not 
remember the transaction, but prescribes immediate trial in 


409. For tbe enormou* delay in tbe disposal of even simple proceedings 
o t Bills in Chancery in England, vide Holdsworth’t' History of English Law ‘ 
(1926) Vol. IX. pp. 374-373 and 433-433. 
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disputes about kine, women and children or when the matter 
is urgent i. e. where loss or abandonment of the thing will be 
the result of delay ( Gaut. XHI. 29-30 ). Brhaspati allows time 
even to the plaintiff if he is not able to put forward his case 
owing to his immaturity or lack of boldness. 410 Kat. (145-158 
quoted by Apararka p. 619, Sm. C. II p. 42, Par. M. I1L pp. 69-72) 
contains elaborate rules about adjournments. He says that 
according to the importance or otherwise of the dispute, one, 
three, five, or seven days may be allowed to the defendant to 
make his defence in disputes about debts, according as the debt 
was contracted three months ago or 6,12, 20 or 30 years ago ; 
that even more than a year may be allowed if the defendant is 
an idiot or lunatic or is suffering from disease or if the subject 
of dispute or the witnesses are in a foreign country ; that more 
adjournments than one may be granted in such cases; that 
according to Brhaspati in disputes about immoveable property 
also no adjournments should bo granted ; that if the act of God 
(daiva)or the king prevents the defendant from making his 
defence he should not be declared defeated, but time should be 
granted to him to prove this. It is clear that with the advance 
of time adjournments became longer and more frequent in Kat. 
compared with the rigid rules of Kaut,. K&t. and Sukra 
(IV. 5. 167, 209 ) contain the last word on this point. According 
to them delay in deciding causes is tantamount 41 * to denial 
of justice ( dharmavyapatti , lit. death of Justice ). 

The sequence of stages in a law-suit is as follows: first 
the plaintiff makes his averments, then the defendant makes 
his reply; when both have finished, the members of the court 
speak (or deliberate among themselves) and after them (speaks) 
the judge ( K&t. 121 q. by Apararka p. 611, Par. M. Ul. p. 58 ). 
The four stages ( padcus ) of a law-suit, acc. to Y&j. H 6-8, and 


410. i *fivw*i w srrai mil nv- 

wn • faiimc q. in vifr** n. p. 42; Whwfd • 

tW* VflfPVi q. in II. p. 40, 

p. 611. 

* mmvti <frr$ tt*tt mwpte 1 

ctiwi »a *nvw**fa 1 snnft *t *ctfr*$* *np « 

IV. 5. 167 and 209. The first it almost the same as Kit. 339 (q. in 
tffiNr* II. p. 92, «r. rn. p. 306, w. ft- P- 148, which read and 
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Br. are named 4,2 bhU^apSda (the plaint), uttwapQda (the reply ), 
kriijafjQda (the adducing of evidence), sSdhyasiddhi 413 or mryaya 
(the decision); while K&t. SI states them as purvapaksa, uttara, 
praty&kalita and kriy&. Praty&kalita means ‘ discussion or 
consideration among the sabltyai » about the burden of proof ’ (vide 
p. 260 n. 337). If several persons come simultaneously with compla¬ 
ints or plaints, then the order of taking up the cases is regulated 
by the mrna of the plaintiffs i. e. the suit of a br&hmana is first 
taken up (Manu VIII. 24). Kaut. I. 19 states 414 that the causes of 
temples (or idols), ascetics, heretics, br&hmanas learned in the 
vedas, about cattle and sacred places, of minors, of the aged, 
of those afflicted with disease or misfortunes, of the helpless and 
of women are to be looked into in the order enumerated or 
according to the importance of the causes or their urgency. 
K&t. (12*2 q. in Sm. C. II. p. 35, Par. M. 111. p. 59) says that 
preference should be given to that litigant whose injury is 
greater or whose cause is more important than those of the 
rest. Kaut. III. 20 went 415 so far as to say that judges should 
look into the causes of idols (or temples), br&hmanas, persons 
performing austerities, women, minors, the old, the diseased, the 
helpless, even if they did not come forward to complain nor 
should judges put forward the excuses of time (i. e. the long 
delay in taking cognisance of their causes), place, or (long) 
enjoyment (of their opponents). 

Lengthy quotations and illustrations are cited in the com¬ 
mentaries and digests about the requirements of a good plaint. 
They are all passed over. They well illustrate the penchant of 
ancient Indian writers for divisions, sub-divisions and subtle 
distinctions. 

K&t. (136 quoted by Apar&rka p. 609) specifies several 
reasons which make a plaint unacceptable viz. one that lacks 


412. fVqw*. qnff ftrfiv*qjTrw«n • fa vrn yww i srmuqvT 

W*n 1q. by amw p. 616; w nrurisratrin w • faraupt 

itanf *iS>mt4HtWt • SlfWf. q . by atqtife p. 616. V. P. p. 44 quotes a 
verse of Br., where a wnmfoa i» the 4th <mf. 

413. snr w Ararat* 
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the mention of the time and place ( of the cause of action), that 
omits the statement of the material ( draiya, which is the subject 
of dispute ) or the amount thereof and that is wanting in ( stat¬ 
ing ) the extent of the relief claimed, that is opposed (to the 
interests or usages) of the country, that is prohibited by the 
king’s order, that mixes up several vyavaharapadas. 416 Certain 
plaints are declared to be vitiated {jxxksabhfisa ) 417 and not 
entertainable viz. a plaint that contains an unknown (or 
imaginary) grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains 
letters or words making no coherent sense, that states no cause 
of action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory 
( Kat. 140 q. by Mit. on Y*j. II. 6, Par. M. HI. 61). Nar. II. 8 
also points out the faults ( dosax ) of a plaint and explains them 
(II. 9-14). Brhaspati states that there is to be no law-suit 
between teacher and pupil, father and son, husband and wife, 
and master and servant. This does not mean that law-suits 
between these pairs are altogether prohibited but that suits 
between them are undesirable, that the king or judges should 
persuade them to desist from proceeding in Court, that if they 
persist the court has to decide the suits according to the 
iSstra. 418 Manu ( VIII 299-300) prescribing the same punish¬ 
ment as for a thief in cases where a wife, son, slave, servant or 
brother is beaten for correction more severely than is allowed 
in the sastras by the husband.'father, master, or elder brother 
respectively conveys by implication that a leeri] proceeding by 
these is possible. The smrtis did not encourage disputes based on 

416 If a pUintifi state* s ' the defendant stole iuy gold, I deposited a 
thousand dram mas with him which he does not return, he sold a cow to roe 
without being its ownerthere is a joinder of three \ya\aharapadas \iz. 
steya, asvkmtxtktaya 1 his is not a bad or altogether unacceptable 

plaint All that is meant is that the tna! of all these cannot be carried on 
simultaneously, but one after another 

417. nrrmy « awn* *1 *t wwm 

I tRtmi** quoted by $«fWT on *n. II. 6 (without name), mt. HI. Ill 

Cl. The II 37 ascribes the same\eise to (last pada being 

TlUT Vide my notes to Kat. HO where it is shown how there 

ts a good deal of divergence about the interpretation of this verse. 

418. fans'*) 1 w*fair*rt «***!*) * 

fan! «*TTf acc. to on *rgt. H, 3, and . acc to and »*. *. 

p. 34. The latter remarks ‘ rn* 

5) * fas f* a*fi*fwnr5* 

n mgfa wt h «rfarr*far 

VnpiNtwwnf •, vide also (Shu. on *t ii. 32 for 
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flimsy or trumpery grounds. Brhaspati 419 says that a plaint 
that is mmrtfiaka (i. e. the injury in which is very small or the 
monetary value involved is negligible) should not be entertained 
by the king. This is on the principle of de minimis non curat lex 
(the law does not take account of trifles) also embodied in 
seo. 95 of the Indian Penal Code. 

When the plaint has been finally settled, the defendant 
should be called on to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff (Yaj. II. 7, Nar. II. 2 ). This is called 
uttara (reply ) or prahpakqa (Nar. II. 2 ). When time may be 
given to the defendant for putting in his answer has already 
been stated above. 

The answer of the defendant must pospess the following 
characteristics viz. it must completely meet all the points of 
the plaint, it must not deviate from the truth, must not employ 
vague words, must not be 6elf-contradictory, it should not be 
such as to require further explanation ( because of containing 
words in a foreign tongue or unknown or rarely used words or 
elliptical or badly arranged sentences ). 420 A reply Jb of four 
kinds, (1) mithya ( of denial), sampratipatti or satyu ( confession 
or admission), karana or pratyaiaskandann (of special plea or 
demurrer), prahnijarja or purvamjdya ( of former judgment or res 
judicata ). A reply of denial may take four forms (Nfir. II. 5 ) 
viz. (1) this ( what is affirmed in the plaint) is false, I do not 
know anything about it, I was not present ( when the transact¬ 
ion alleged in the plaint is said to have taken place ), I was then 
not born. 431 The first is a direct denial, the others are implied 
or indirect. Very strict rules of pleading were evolved by the 


419. MPimi'l: SSptnuY Aw? fft l TSTtft q in ft p. 87 and 

H. p. 37, wMcb explains ** srftsnt fwfi- 

IVa: nrnafr f«r vr i 

420. twi i aerarwttvftnftitipft cnfafi 

% * quoted by TW^T- on VT II. 7. 3m»W p. 612 (ascribes to ), 

II. P- 42 (ascribes to miw ft ), fpt IV, 5. 139. 

421. fttvt *tn tftftrri n mw K Tffts wt t g ty ni eft iuwntd tt twt wm- 

af?vrn i wtv? II. 2; mnnrvn bas wtd fatftnrt nwwww f s l mat » ye*vi- 
erfti«*ht?FK$ TViwgflwH » q. in. fttr. on Vt- II. 7. The same is gar IV. 
5.144. tprcjrratiwm i f^qnrm«t:-wtq?rt o fwvr vs wfagfcw 

nTtitbn i anvrv aftwoSWrirfitimv *t*w * «w rv p. 51 and »«r m- p. 307 
(reads smutst g VK*n) stinrv is probably derived from stvr (meaning 
* lower ‘ weak ‘ or • inferior * )■ The »*. trr- reads stmt, which appears to 
be a wrong reading. 
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time of Kftt., who provides (144) that if a statement asserted by 
the plaintiff in the hearing of the defendant is not traversed by 
the latter or if the latter remains silent when he should have 
given a reply, it (should be held by the court that it) is admitt¬ 
ed (by the defendant). 422 When the defendant declares the 
truth of the claim made in the plaint that is a reply of 
admission. Where the defendant accepting as correct the 
matters (or facts) set out by the plaintiff raises a plea, that is 
a reply of special plea. 423 The same is designed by some as 
Qdharya or adhnrya ( rendering futile) of the plaint. For ex¬ 
ample, where plaintiff avers that defendant took one hundred 
rupees and defendant accepts that fact but adds either that he 
later on returned them or that they were really donated to him, 
that is a reply of special plea. Where a person though defeated 
in a ( former ) proceeding again causes a plaint to be written 
and is addressed ( answered ) with the words ‘ you were formerly 
defeated ’, that is a reply of former judgment. That there was 
a former judgment between the same parties may be proved by 
citing the judges or arbitrators or by citing other witnesses or 
by producing the writing itself i. e. the copy of the judgment 
( Kat. 172 ). 42} In a reply of admission there are only t%vo stages 
of ri/iirnhara viz. the plaint and the reply: there is no need of 
proof ( so there is no knyaftwla ) and the plaintiff succeeds as a 
matter of course ( and so there i« no necessity of a regular 
judgment, ninvum). Kat. ( 173-190 ) states at great Ipngth the 
faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies. The Mit 
( on Yaj. 11. 7 ). Apararka pp. 613-014, Sm. C. IL pp. 43-46 and 
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* WTttir. n by Compare Order VIII rule 5 of the 
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other digests quote long passages from K&t., Br., Hfirlta, Vy&Ba 
and others on faults of uttam and illustrate them at length. 
These have to be omitted for want of space. One of the faultB iB 
'sankara ' (mixture or confusion or misjoinder of pleas in defence). 
For example, if the plaint alleges * the defendant took gold, a 
hundred rupees, certain valuable clothes and a quantity of corn 
and has not returned any of them, * and the defendant’s reply is 
* I took the gold, I never took any rupees, the plaintiff donated 
the clothes to me, as to the corn plaintiff had already filed a 
suit against me and failed Here the reply contains all four 
varieties, viz. the first is a reply of admission, the 2nd is one of 
denial, the third is a special plea and the 4th is a plea of former 
judgment This is a sahkara. But it is not meant that this 
reply would not be allowed. All that is meant is that, as the 
burden of proof varies, the adducing of evidence will not lie 
allowed simultaneously, but one after another. Vide Mit. on 
Yaj. H. 7, Par. M. ID. pp. 77-80. These questions are concerned 
with cases in which several issues arise, the burden of proving 
some of which lies on the plaintiff and the burden of proving 
others lies on the defendant. If a defendant does not come 
forward to give a reply, the king or judge should make him give 
one by sama ( conciliatory words), bheda (threats) and other 
ways and if he does not give a reply for seven days after that, 
he may be declared to have been defeated and a decree may be 
passed against 428 him. Kaut. (HI 1), Yaj. H. 9, Nftr. I. 55, 
Kat. (163) state that a defendant cannot 426 raise a counter-claim 
(prutyabhiyrxja ) as long as he has not met the attack of the 
plaintiff, nor should another plaintiff attack a person who is a 
defendant in a suit already filed, except in the case of abuse and 
assault, mhasa ( death or grievous hurt by a weapon &c.), theft 
or in a very urgent matter, or in disputes among members of 
caravans or guilds or in charges of adultery, Yaj. 1L 29, 
liar. IV. 93, Sukra IV. 5. 120 Bay that when a litigant dies while 
a suit is pending, his son ( or other representative) who takes 
his estate should carry on the litigation or be liable for the 
claim and the son cannot add his own enjoyment (to make up 

<25. w gsnjwt g w*. < uurrit ftmtaft mi* 

atfft ■ tftrs q. in II. p. 46, TO. Wl. HI. p. 81, «*. JJ. p. 56 (reads 

TvrWta* and favwrft). This it infis acc. to ff. ft. p. 99 . 
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three generations &c. as required for possession ripening into 
ownership). 427 

There were many grounds on account of which a litigant becam e 
what is called him (a losing party) and some times either had his 
plaint dismissed or his defence struck out and a decree passed 
against him or he was simply fined. For example, N&r. H 33 
speaks of five kinds 428 of him viz. one who changes his state¬ 
ments ( or pleading ), who does not prosecute his pleading by 
adducing evidence (i. e. avoids investigation), who does not 
appear when summoned, who gives no reply, who disappears or 
runs away when summoned. Nar. L 56-61, 11. 24 explain some 
of these and other hina parties. Kat. 202 ( q. by Sm. C. IL p. 47 ) 
prescribes that the above five should respectively be fined 5,10 
12, 16 and 20 panas. Nar. IL 25 states that in all civil disputes 
such as those about women, land or debts the litigant does not 
lose his cause even if he commits a mistake in his statements, 
but he is liable to fine. This conveys that in disputes arising 
out of wrath (manyukrta Le. in cruninal matters ) a person loses 
his cause if he is guilty of the above acts and he is prohibited 
from pursuing the matter again. Kaut. 111. 1, Manu VIII. 53-57 
contain in almost the same words, certain similar rules, Kaut. 
calling the several actions causes of parolUu ( defeat). Vide 
Y&j. II. 16, Sukra IV. 5.136, Kat. 191-210 for further details on 
dismissal for default and cognate matters. In these cases of 
himnidtns, though a fine was imposed, a retrial could be ordered. 
When defendant filed his reply and parties joined issue in court, 
Br. and K&t. say that they should not then be allowed to 
compromise the dispute privately without the permission of the 

427. ftwi a gqfta » or. ii. 29; wafow i ei* g 
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» Vide S. B. E. vol. 33 pp. 295-296 verse* 10-12 (or Br. 
(Dr. Jolly'* tr. of verse 10 is not correct). Compare Order 23 r. 3. of the 
Indian Civil Pro. Code and sec. 345 of the Criminal Pro. Code for compoun¬ 
ding offences). 
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court; if they did so they were both to pay double of the fine 
imposed on a defeated party, as they deprived the king of his 
dues ( court fees). But a compromise with the court’s permis¬ 
sion was allowed when the parties were in doubt as to what the 
witnesses might say or the sabhyas might decide (in such cases it 
would be wisdom for the parties to compromise) and particularly 
when the evidence on both sides was evenly balanced or where 
there was a conflict between the different smrtis and usages. 

When the reply had been given the sabhyas had to consider 
the question about the burden of proof. Br. 430 says ‘ the sabhyas 
after considering the nature of the reply should call upon one 
of the parties that are in court to establish his case ’ ( 8m. C. II. 
p. 50). What a party sets out to establish is called sadhya and 
the means whereby the claim ( of the litigant) in its entirety is 
established is called sddhana ( Kat 213 in V. P. p. 79 ). Yaj. II. 7 
and Nar. II. 27 say that the party (on whom the burden of 
prcuf lies) should immediately ( after the reply is given ) write 
down the means whereby he proposes to prove his averments. 
This third stage (pada) is called kriya i. e. proof. Sadhya 
and kdrya are synonyms, kriya, and sddhana also are synonyms 
( Kat. in Apar&rka p. 616, Vyasa in 8m. C. IL p. 54 ). The rules 
about burden of proof are laid down by Harlta ( q. in Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 7, AparSrka p. 616 ). In a reply of denial, the burden 
of proof is on the plaintiff, in a reply of former judgment or 
of a special plea, it is on the defendant and in a reply of 
admission no question of burden of proof arises. Compare also 
N&r. IL 31. The Mit on Y&j. II. 80 states another rule that 
an affirmative proposition has to lw proved by him who 
asserts it ( bhavapraUjflaiMina eca kriya ). Yaj. 11. 22, N&r. II. 
28-29 and IV. 69, Br. (in Sm. C. U. p. 54 ), and others say that 
means of proof are twofold, human and divine, and that docu¬ 
ments, witnesses and possession are the human means of proof 
( Vas. 16. 10 also), while the ordeals of balance and others are 
divine means. Yaj. 11. 22, Nar. Q. 29, Kat 217 expressly state 
that ordeals are to be resorted to only when none of the human 
means are possible or available. If one party relies on human 
means alone and the other offers divine means, the king ( or 
judge) has to accept human means and not divine; in disputes 
among men, if there be human means of proof thou gh reaching 
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(or oovering) only a portion ( of the allegations in the plaint) 
then human means should be accepted and not divine ones even 
though the latter may cover the whole ground (K&t, 218-219 
9* by Mit. on Y&j. IL 22). This latter rule is based on the 
proposition laid down in Y&j. 11.20 and Visnudharmasutra VL 22 
that when a party totally denies a claim and the opponent 
establishes by evidence a substantial portion of it, the judge 
may pass a decree against the denying party for the whole of 
the claim. This is practically the same as the maxim 1 omnia 
praesumuntur contra spoliatorem \ 431 Therefore the general rule 
was that the divine mode of proof was to be resorted to only 
in the absence of any human means of proof, Kat. 229 (q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 22, Apar&rka p. 629 ) allows witnesses or ordeals 
when the dispute is started with reference to saham, assault or 
abuse and causes that spring from force and Kat. 230 (q. in 
Sm. C. II. p. 51) provides that, in the case of a person guilty of 
sahasa perpetrated in secret, investigation has to be made by 
divine proof. Kit. 225-228 ( q. by Mit. on Yaj. IL 22, Apararka 
p. 629, Sm. C. IL pp. 53-54) lay down certain rules about 
preference among the several means of proof: whatever are 
declared as the conventional usages of the associations of 
traders, of guilds ( of artisans ) and of groups ( of brabmanas ), 
the means of proving them are documents and not ordeals nor 
witnesses ; enjoyment 431 " ( or possession ) alone is weightier in 
the case of the making and (the use of) doors and ways, as 
also in the case of water-courses and the like (i. e. in the case 
of easements) and not writing nor witnesses; in the case of 
things promised to be given but not given, when a decision is 
to be given in disputes of servants with masters, in the matter 
of taking back a thing after it is sold or when a person having 
purchased a thing does not pay the price, in gambling and 
prise fighting-when in these matters disputes arise the means 


431. Vide H. of Dh. voi, 1. p. 204 and n. 367, where a half verse from 
the drama Vikramorvasiya (IV. 17) is quoted containing the same proposition 
and it is shown that Narada as quoted in V. M. p. 311 and Par. M. III. p. 203 
contained the same half verse. The half verse is 

The maxim cited above is relied upon in Ardeshir v. The Collector of Surat 
3 Bom. Ii. C. R. (A. C. ],) p. 116 and in Framji v. The Commissioner of 
Customs 7 Bom. H. C. R, (A. C, J.) p. 89, 

431a. In Laiubhai v. Bat Amrit I. L. R. 2 Bom. 299 at p. 312 there 
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of proof are witnesses and not doouments nor ordeals. Marloi 
(q. by Sm. 0. II. 60, V. P. p. 141) states that as regards the 
sale, mortgage, gift or partition of immoveable property a 
document (should be executed as it) enables the person (in 
whose favour it is executed) to acquire (clear) title and freedom 
from doubt 41 * (even after the lapse of years). It is in consonance 
with this that the Indian Legislature (in the Transfer of Property 
Act, IV of 1882) requires writing and registration as regards the 
sale, mortgage and gift of immoveable property. N&rada IV. 75 
very concisely hits the special characteristics of each pram&yui: 
’ a document is always strong, witnesses are strong (as evidence) 
only as long as they are alive, possession becomes strong as 
time passes ’. The comparative strength of the several kinds 
of evidence is well put by Brhaspati 133 : ‘ Witnesses are superior 
to inference (circumstantial evidence), a document is superior 
to witnesses, undisturbed possession for three generations is 
superior to all these ’. Kit. 221 (q. by Mit. on Y&j. 11. 80 and 
V. P. p. 80) gives the warning that when a litigant abandoning 
a strong ground or means of proof resorts to a weak one to 
prove his case, he would not be again entitled to rely on that 
(strong ground of proof) after the members of the court have 
decided as to who should succeed. This practically propounds 
the same rule as that of constructive res judicata contained in 
explanation 4 to section 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (of 1908). 

The means of proof will now be briefly dealt with in order. 
And firet come documents. Those in search of an exhaustive 
treatment may usefully consult Dr. Amareshwar Thakur’s 
4 Hindu Law of Evidence ’ (Calcutta, 1933 ). 

When writing was first employed in India and how the 
Indian Brihmi alphabet was derived have been moot points for 
many decades among scholars. Max Muller’B theory (‘ History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature* p. 507 ) that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was unknown to P&pini was thoroughly 
exploded by Goldstuckor in 4 P&nini and his place in Sanskrit 
Literature * and was later on abandoned by Max Muller himself. 
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Then Bfibler (in ‘ the Origin of the Indian Br&hml alphabet') 
atarted the theory that Brfthml was derived from a foreign 
Semitic script about 800 B. C. and this hypothesis held the 
field for a long time (vide e. g. Rhys Davids in ‘ Buddhist 
India' chapters VII and VIII). Even Western scholars are not 
now prepared to accept this dating of Biihler; vide Cambridge 
History of India, vol.Lp. 141 (1922). The excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro tend to throw grave doubts on this theory and discredit it. 
At Harappa and Mohenjo-daro there is writing (not satisfactori¬ 
ly deciphered yet) on burnt clay and pottery. The Piprahva 
vase shows writing on stone several centuries before the 
Christian erh and the Sohagpur copperplate inscription is the 
earliest writing on copper plates yet discovered ( vide Annals 
of B. O. R. Institute, Vol. XI. p. 32 ff). This is not the place to 
discuss the questions about the origin of the art of writing in 
India and of the Brahml script. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
most ancient dharmas&stras refer to writing as well-known. 
Gaut. XIII. 4 appears to refer to a witness signing himself as 
such on a document. Vas. 16. 10, Visnudharmasutra VI. 23, 
Ysj. II. 22 mention likhiia (document) as the first means of 
proof. Manu VIII. 51 uses the word kararut in the sense of 
document (arthepavyayamamim tu karanena vibhcmtam ), in 

VIII. 168 refers to documents obtained by coercion and in 

IX. 232 to fabricated royal edicts ( kutasasana). Kaut. has a 
special chapter (II. 10) on royal writings ( sasana), in which 
he dilates upon the qualifications of the king’s scribe, on the 
contents of an official document, the good points required in 
an official missive, on various divisions of writings and on the 
faults in official writings that are to be avoided. In 1.11 Kaut. 
prescribes that the king should hold consultations with absent 
ministers by sending a letter ( jxitra, a leaf of palm or a piece of 
birch bark or similar material) and in 1. 19 states that coasulta- 
tion by letter (palm) with the council of ministers should be 
held in the fifth part of the day. In IL 7 Kaut. advises the con¬ 
struction of rooms with shelves for books containing accounts 
(aknapatalnm nibandhapuMaknMhunam karayt). Vide also Kaut. 
II 21, li. 30, IV. 9, IV. 10 for references to writing in various 
other connections. Kaut. (HL1) appears 434 to use the word karana 
in the sense of document and gives a rule which is the same as 
Yij. IL 23. Yftj. L 319 speaks of land grants being written or 
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engraved on doth or oopperplate. Megasthenes (McCrindle 
p. 69) no doubt says that Indians have no written laws, but 
there is no doubt that he is under some misapprehension as to 
what he was told, since in another place (p. 83) he refers to 
philosophers committing useful suggestions to writing. Similar¬ 
ly Strabo (XV. 1. 53-54 ) states that the Indians were ignorant 
of writing, but ( 67 ) narrates that Nearchus states that Indians 
write letters on cloth. One of the oldest copperplate grants iB 
the Taxila plate of Moga (identified with Moa of the £akas) 
and is not later than 120 B. C. Vide E. I. Vol. IV. p. 54 and 
Rapson’s * Indian coins ’ p. 7, It appears that wooden boards 
were used for writing ephemeral matters and patra for more 
permanent use, as Kat. ( p. 293, n. 400 above ) states that the 
first information was to be written on a board with chalk and 
the formal plaint on a leaf ( patra ). The Lalitavistara (10th 
chap. p. 143, B. L ed.) states that the Buddha used a board 
of sandal-wood for learning the scripts ( -candanamayam lipi- 
phalakam-&d&ya). 

Yaj. H. 84-94, Nfir. IV. 69-75 and 135-146, Br., Kat 249-312, 
Sukra n. 291-318, IV. 172-182 and several digests devote great 
attention to documents. A few salient points only will be 
brought out here. Nar. (IV. 70-71 ) eulogises documents by 
saying that if the Creator had not created writing which is like 
an excellent eye, the world would have come to grief and that a 
document is an indubitable means of apprehending the time, the 
place, the object, the material, the extent and the duration of a 
transaction. Bf. (q. in V. P. p. 141) Bays that, since 435 people 
begin to entertain doubts (about a transaction) even in six 
months (from an occurrence or transaction) the Creator 
therefore created in the hoary past letters which are recorded on 
writing material ( patra ). The Lalitavistara ( about 2nd or 3rd 
century A. D.) mentions 64 scripts which were known to the 
Buddha, among which the first is Brihml (10th chap. p. 143 ). 
N&r., Br., and £ukra probably try to explain why the alphabet 
current in their days was called Br&hml (it was created by 
Brahma). Sukra IL 297, IV. 5. 172 are similar verses. 
The texts divide documents in different ways. Visnu 436 Dh. S, 
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VIL 2 divides documents into three kindB viz. those written 
before the king (i. e. by public officers), those bearing the 
superscription of witnesses and those without witnesses. The 
first is a document written in a state office by a scribe appoint¬ 
ed by the king and bearing the signature of the head or 
superintendent of the office. This is just like the registration of 
documents in modern India. Br. 437 (q. by V. P. p. 141, V. May, 
p. 24) divides documents into three sorts viz. royal writing, 
writing made at a fixed place and that written in one’s 
own hand. Nlr. IV. 135 speaks of two kinds viz. one written by 
the executant himself in his own hand and that written by 
another; (the first of these is valid) without attesting witnesses, 
while the second requires to be attested. In the former no 
writer (lekhaka) nor witnesses are necessary, while in the 
latter both are necessary. Even now in India no deed concern¬ 
ing even immoveable property is required by law to be attested 
except mortgages and gifts. The author of the Sangraha, the 
Mit. on Yftj. II. 84 and several others divide documents into 
rHjakiya (public) and jUnaparia ( private or of the common 
people). The V. Mayukha (p. 24) says that laukika and janapada 
are synonyms and j&napada document is of two kinds viz. 
written by the executant himself in his own hand and that 
written by another, and that the first may be without attesta¬ 
tion of witnesses, but the other must be attested. On Yftj. II. 22 
the Mit. divides documents into s&sana and clraka. The first is 
the same as r&jaklya (described in Yaj. I. 318-320) and clraka is 
practically the same as j&napada writing. On Y&j. H 89 the Mit. 
remarks that a royal deed must be written in correct and 
elegant language but a document executed by ordinary people 
is not required to be in correct Sanskrit, but may be written in 
the local dialect of the parties. Y&j. n. 89 states that a document 
written by the executant himself in his own hand is autho¬ 
ritative except when it is brought about by force or fraud. 
Y&j. II 84-87 prescribe that a document of debt or the 
like should be written down by mutual agreement, that 
the creditor’s name should be placed first, that it should 
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mention the year, month, half month, tithi ( day ), the names, 
caste, gotras, the Vedic School, the names of the fathers of 
the parties, that when the writing is finished the debtor should 
write at the end that the deed is approved by N. N. (the execu¬ 
tant ) son of so and so, that an even number (i. e. not less than 
two) should attest the document, stating their father’s names 
and that they attest as witnesses and the scribe should write 
at the end that he wrote the document at the request of both 
parties. If the debtor or any witness cannot write, his signa¬ 
ture should be made by another in the presence of all 
witnesses (NSr. q. by Mit. on Y&j. II. 87 and by Vy. Nir. 
p. 87 without name ). RSjaklya documents are of three 
kinds (acc. to Br. quoted in V. P. p. 141, V. May. p. 24) 
vis. iasatut (a royal grant of land), jayajKitra. (a judgment 
deciding a law-suit), prasdda-patru (a deed showing the king’s 
pleasure at the devoted service or bravery of a person); acc. to 
Vasistha (q. in Sm. C. II. p. 55 and V. May. p. 28) it is of four 
kinds viz. iasutui, jayapatra , ajilapfitra (a royal command 
addressed to feudatories, high or low officers like the wardens 
of the marches), prajlidpandpotra (a writing of request addressed 
by the king to sacrificial priests, a purohita, teacher, learned 
brfthmanas or other highly honoured persons); it is five-fold 
acc. to S. V. pp. 111-113 viz. s&sana, jayapatra, ftjfiapatra, pra- 
jfi&pan&patra and prasidapatra. Kaut in II. 10 speaks of seve¬ 
ral kinds of royal orders and names them, such as prajfi&pana 
(request by a messenger about what another prays), ftjfiapatra 
(as above), jxiridana (honour to the deserving or gift in distress), 
parihara (remission of taxes for certain castes or villages by the 
king), nwrstitekha (writing whereby the king uccepts the 
actions or words of some trustworthy person as his own), prii- 
vrttika (conveying information about some portentous happen¬ 
ing or some news about enemies etc.), pratdekhn (reply in 
accordance with discussion held with the king on a message 
from another), sctrontraya (order addressed to high functionaries 
and officers for the welfare of travellers). The contents and 
form of royal grants have been described in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 
860-861. The j&napada writings are divided into various sorts, 
seven (acc. to Br. q. by Aparfirka p. 683, 8m. C. II. p. 60) or eight 
( acc. to Vyasa in Sm. C. IL p. 59) and the Sm. O. remarks that 
there is no emphasis on the number and there may be many more 
varieties. Br. (8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 305), Kst. (254-257 ) and others 
mention and define the following Jftnapada writings; hh&ga• or 
vibHdgapatra (deed of partition), dim/xUra (deed of gift). 
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krayapatra (sale deed), ddhSnapalra or Odhipatra ( deed of pledge oi 
mortgage), sthitipatra or samvitpatra (deed of convention, which is 
made by the inhabitants of a village or city or the members of 
a corporation or guild by mutual agreement for settling their 
conventions), dusa/xttra (deed of bondage to serve executed by 
a person devoid of food or clothing), rnalekha or uddharpatra 
(bond of debt promising return at a future date with interest), 
niuddtupatra (deed of purification given to a person with the 
attestation of witnesses when a penance for a sin has been per¬ 
formed ), sandhipatra (deed of peace when a compromise in the 
presence of leading people after a charge of the commission of 
a crime has been made), simajxUru (deed of boundary when a 
dispute about it is settled), ujwjata (a receipt passed by the 
creditor to a debtor on payment of the w hole or part of a debt, 
Yaj. II. 93), anvadhtjxitra (a sub-mortgage i. e. where the mort¬ 
gagee or pledgee mortgages or pledges the property or thing to 
another and hands over the former deed to his own creditor). 
Thu two branches of private documents (janapada) are either 
ciraka or not ciraka; ciraka is defined as a document written by 
hereditary scribes residing in the capital, who are approached 
by the parties and bearing the signatures of the parties and 
witnesses and the names of their fathers (Sangraha q. by Sm. 
C. H. p. 59, Par. M. 111. p. 127). Vide n. 437 above and Sukra IL 
299-318 and IV. 5.172-177 for definitions of these and other kinds 
of documents. But acc. to Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. IL p. 59 
private documents are of eight kinds viz. ciraka, upagata (a 
receipt), svahasta (written by the executant himself), adhipatra, 
krayapatra, sthitipatra, sandhipatra, visuddhipatra. Some 
works like the VyavaharasSra (p. 69) and the Mit. write the 
word sis ciraka and not ciraka. It was so called ( viz. ciraka) 
probably becuuBe it was written on the back (of the bark of 
the birch or some other tree ). If the proper word is ciraka then 
it was employed because being executed by scribes appointed by 
the king, it had validity for all time (am) as compared with 
purely private documents. ‘ Ciraka' in this last sense seems to 
be equal to 1 stliinakrta ’ of other writers. 

Nir. 4 * IV. 136, Visnu. Dh. S. VII. 11 and K&t. (252) require 
that a document is held valid which is not adverse to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, the contents of which follow the rules 
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regarding pledges (and other transactions) and the sequenoe 
of the sense and of the words in whioh is not contradictory 
or confusing. Sm. C. II. p. 59 applies the word 439 pafic&rUijiha 
(on which five are recorded) to documents that are signed by 
the creditor, the debtor, two witnesses and the scribe. The 
Sarasvatlvil&sa p. 114 holds that paflcOrfujhatva consists in 
having the oreditor, debtor, witnesses (as one item ), scribe and 
the matter to be written. 9&rlta and Vy&sa (q. in Sm. C H 
p. 59 ) employ the dual ( s&ksinau), while Y&j. II. 87 employs 
the plural. Therefore ordinarily two witnesses sufficed, but in 
very important writings there should be more witnesses. Viiva- 
rupa reads ‘ asam&h ’ in Y&j. 1L 87 and requires three witnesses 
as the minimum. N§r. IY. 137, Visnu 440 Dh. S.m 6-10, Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23.), K&t. (271) state that a document 
is invalid that is executed by a person intoxicated, by one 
already charged (with an offence), by a woman, a minor, that 
has been brought about by threats or deceit or coercion, by one 
dying, by one diseased, by a lunatic, or by those that are 
dependent Visnu Dh. S. (VIL 8-9) and Kit 273 (q. by V. M. 
p. 338, Apar&rka p. 686, Par. M. HI p. 131) state that a docu¬ 
ment may be held invalid owing to defects in the witnesses 
or in the scribe or to the fraud of the creditor or executant. 

Nfcr. IV. 145, Kit. ( 306-307 ), Samvarta ( both quoted by 
Apar&rka pp. 691-692 ) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 309 verse 31) say 
that no oral evidence should be allowed to contradict the (terms 
of a) document, that the mode of proving (a matter) by a docu¬ 
ment is always superior, that a writing can be refuted or 
superseded only by another document relating to the same 
matter and not by the oaths of witnesses and that if oral evidence 
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168) declares that fraod vitiates all transactions. Compare with VUau Dh. 
S. sections 10-12, 15-18 of tbe Indian Contract Act (of 1872). In I. L. R. 5 
Bom. 99 at p. 104 'strimatta' in Br. (S. B, E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23) is taken 
as one -word and rendered * under female or aphrodisiac influence ’, which 
is not correct at shows' by the texts ef Visnu and Kit., where the two 
words turs separated by other words. 
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were allowed to overrule the force of documents there would 
be confusion and an end to all written transactions! 441 . If there is 
a conflict among documents then a jawipada document (written 
by a scribe and attested) is superior to one written in the hand 
of the executant himself and a public document is superior 
to a j&napada one (Vyasa q. by Sm. C. H p. 66, S. V. p. 122 ). 

Yftj. II 91, Nar. IV. 146 and Kat. 312 (q. by AparSrka 
p. 687) prescribe that when a document is in another country or 
when it iB illegibly written, when it is lost or its letters have 
become indistinct (by lapse of time or other causes) or it has been 
stolen or is crushed or burnt or shattered into pieces, another 
document may be caused to be written (if both parties agree); 
but if they do not agree and the contents have to be proved or 
if the executant denies his signature, then NSr. IV. 142 and Kat. 

( 282 q. by Sm. C. H. p. 63 ) say that time may be given to bring 
it from the foreign country or the contents may he proved by the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses or of the scribe or of those that 
have seen it. This shows that the smrti law required the produc¬ 
tion of the document itself as primary evidence, but allowed 
secondary evidence only in exceptional cases. 442 If a document 
belonging to one man is produced by another the latter has to 
explain his custody of it 443 ( Vyasa q. by Apararkap. 690, Sm. C. 
II66). K&t (308 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 65) says 444 that just as the reflec¬ 
tion of a person or thing made in a mirror is seen as if it were real 
though it is unreal, bo clever people can fabricate documents 
resembling (the genuine writing of a person). Vyasa (in 
Apar&rka p. 688, Sm. C, IL 65 ) and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 
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442. Compare sec. 63 and 65 of the Indian Evidence Act about 
the meaning of secondary evidence and the circumstances under which it can 
be given. 

443. vwnww fttwww rf w ) ujwt i wsrv tN vwnt iwwM wrt * 
ttnr q- by smrfc p- 690 . 

444. fwr pvfct i «nn ftww ikrnfk fiPto iwn 

spiTt ■ met* In «fl6w* n. 63, *V. 0, p. 148, WV. fk. p. 91 (It attribates 

the verse to ). 
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w. 20-21) say the same thing and add that documents have to 
be carefully scrutinized and that no certain conclusion can be 
established by documents alone (in every case), that women, 
minors and illiterate persons are deceived even by their relatives 
by the fabrication of documents bearing the names of these 
(women and others) and-that this has to be investigated with 
skill. When there is a doubt about the genuineness of a docu¬ 
ment, it can be established by comparison with other documents 
admitted to be written or signed by the same person, by ratioci¬ 
nation, by the probability of the two parties being together at 
the time of the transaction, by citing the attesting witnesses/ 45 
by the peculiarities or flourishes in writing certain letters or 
making certain signs (in the writing questioned and in other 
admitted writings), the previous transactions between the par¬ 
ties (or their subsequent conduct), and the source of the acqui¬ 
sition of the subject matter in dispute (Yaj. 11 92, Visnu Dh. 
S. VH 12, Nir. IV. 143-144, K&t. 283 q. in Mit. on Yaj. II. 92). 
Vienu Dh. S. (VII 13) and Kafc. 446 285-286 (q. by Aparftrka 
pp. 689-690) prescribe that if the debtor, creditor, witnesses 
or the scribe be dead the authenticity of the document has 
to be ascertained by (a comparison of the signatures on tho 
disputed document) with other specimens of their handwriting 
or signatures or other documents executed by the debtor. K&t. 
287 (q. by Apar&ka p. 689, Sm. C. II. p. 64 and Par. M. I1L 
p. 134) states the striking 447 rule that when a document bears the 
royal seal, that document is presumed to be authentic, even 
though all the three (viz. the debtor, the witnesses and the scribe ) 
are dead. This shows that documents bearing the king's seal 
or that of royal officers were regarded as prima facie genuine 
and this rule is analogous to the provisions in sec. 79 of the 
Indian Evidence Act and sections 59-60 of the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act. That even copperplate grants were sometimes forged 
is clear from the reference in the Madhuban plate of Emperor 


445. Vide sec. 68 of the Indian Evidence Act about the proof of 
attested documents. 

an tinwww) gwwt wi wifafo » mwptmfifWW frgv fr w 

* WStV: * aftviit «TfW*VVT I IffWIWfM I 

f*ivp?t » smvr quoted by «V. WT- P- 339, pp. 689-690, <TO. HI. HI. 

p. 134; II p. 63 ascribe* the 2nd to trCill- Compare sec, 49 sad 73 

(for proof of handwriting by comparison) of tho Indian Evidence Act* 

447. wgitfa vqi pprt fim wrfft if ffcrnt i fwrfc4 tmmM a fihwft f| 
frf W • wrm. quoted by WTI* p. 689. II. p. 64, 
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Harsa (E. I. VII. p. 155,158 ), and from the T&rachandi Rock 
Inscription (in Bihar) of Mah&nayaka Prat&padhavaladeva 
(in E, L XX Appendix No. 340 ) of snmvat 1225 which declares 
that a certain copperplate purporting to be issued by Vijaya- 
candra of Kanoj was forged. Vide Fleet in L A. vol. 30 pp. 201- 
223 for many forged grants. Verses (variously attributed to Kat. 
or Brhaspati by the digests) state that when a loan (recorded in 
a document) has not been expressly claimed by the creditor 
able to claim from a debtor who is able to pay off and who is 
at hand, the document loses its validity because a suspicion 
arises that the debt has been paid off and that a document 
executed more than thirty years before which has never been 
seen (by any body ) nor read out ( by the creditor to any body ) 
does not attain validity even though the witnesses on it are 
living. NSr. IV. 141 is very similar to this last. Kat. 298-299, 
301 (q. by Par. M 111. 136, Mit. on Yaj. II. 24, Apararka 
p. 690-691 ) prescribe that if no objection is raised for 
twenty years as regards a patent fault in a document of debt 
v>r pledge or of the settlement of boundaries, then the document 
ceases to be voidable. Kat. 275 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 302 
v. 25) both quoted by Apararka p. 671 and V. P. p. 122 
require that the latent defects in documents or witnesses must 
be declared ( pointed out) by the disputant at the (proper) time 
( i. e. when they are produced), while patent defects may be 
considered by the sabhyius at the time (of the consideration of 
the evidence) by reference to the rules of the sastra. Yaj. 11 
93-94, Visnu Dh. 8 . VI. 25' 26 118 prescribe that when a debtor 
pays part of a debt, the debtor should write on the back of the 
document how much he paid or the creditor may hand over to 
the debtor a writing of receipt signed or written by himself, 
particularly when the original document is not at hand, and 
when the whole debt is paid or the contract is fully performed 
the oreditor should tear off the document or should execute 
another document in order to make clear the fact of satisfaction 

The fabrication of royal edicts and private documents wa> 
so much condemned by the sentiments of society that Manu IX 
232 and Visnu Dh. 8. V. 9-10 prescribe the extreme penalty of 
death for such offences as in the case of the murder of women, 
minors and br&hmanas. Y&j. II. 293 ( = Matsya 227. 202 ) 


448. fftftnrrifnrft < «wmgfn> fevroifton* wtwh 

fwtn • VI. 25-26. 
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prescribes the highest fine for him who adds to or writes less 
than what was intended to be deolared in a royal grant or edict. 
£ankha also prescribes death or the excision of a limb 
for fabrication of documents (q. by V. R. pp. 298, 369). 

For detailed treatment about documents in ancient and 
medieval India two papers in the Annals of B. 0. R. Institute, 
vol. IX. pp. 49-81 and in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Society, vol. 18 pp. 203-232 may be consulted. 



CHAPTER XII 


BHUKTI or BHOCA ( possession ). 

According to Gaut. X. 39 a man becomes an owner by 
inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure (appropriation of 
forest trees and other things which have no owner) and find¬ 
ing (i. e. appropriation of lost property the owner of which is 
unknown ). Gaut. (X. 40-41) adds that in the case of br&hmanas 
acceptance (of a thing donated) is an additional mode (of 
becoming an owner), that conquest in the case of a ksatriya and 
gain ( by trade or labour ) in the case of a vaisya or sudra are 
also additional modes. Vas. 16. 16 mentions eight modes. Br. 

(quoted in V. P. p. 153, Apararka p. 635, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 309 
v. 2) mentions seven modes of acquiring immovable property 
vis. by learning, purchase, mortgage, valour (i. e. conquest), 
through the wife ( as dowry ), inheritance (from an ancestor) 
and succession to an issueless kinsman. Narada (q. in Sm. C. II. 
p. 70) mentions the same except mortgage. None of these 
expressly says that long possession is by itself a source of 
ownership. Great divergence 449 Ins prevailed throughout the 
centuries among the sages and digests about the relation of 
title and possession and about tho length of possession necessary 
for making a person secure in his right to property by reason 
of possession. Possession ( bhukti) may be with title ( sayamu) 
or without title ( anat/uma ). Agama means ‘ origin ’ or ‘ source 
of title ’ such as purchase or 6imply ‘ title ’. 4S0 Manu VHL 200, 
Yij. U. 27, N&r. IV. 84 employ that word in that sense. Vide 
Kit. 317 (q. in Sm. C. II p. 73 and Par. M. IIL p. 141). If property 
is held in one of the modes of acquiring ownership stated above 
and there is also possession, one's right to that property is 
indefeasible (Nir. IV. 85, Br. q. by Sm. C. II. p. 70, S. B. E. 33 
pp. 309 and 312 v. 3 and 22 ), but possession without a clear title 


449. Vide Lalubhai v. Bai Amrit I. L. R. 2 Bom. 299, 304 ff , •where 
Mr. Justice West cnteis on an elaborate analysis of the doctrines of the 
MU, and the Vyavahiramayukha on title and possession. 

450 . ffufrs i affiwnrarft: ■ fan. oa m ii. 27 

to* a wwwt ' «m* «nfiHnnf*er* 

ffeft ftar&en • wrat wenKtfrnw t aftsu • Hwvwe p. 225. 
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doss not lead to (or ripen into) ownership 453 (with certain 
exceptions to be noted later on). Vyasa and PitSmaha 442 
declare that possession in order to be valid must have five 
characteristics viz. it must have title behind it, must be of 
long standing, unbroken, free from protest ( by another person) 
and in the presence (i. e. before the very eyes) of the opponent 
(q. in Mit. on YSj. 11. 27 and Apararka p. 635 ). Even title, if 
not accompanied by some slight possession, has no strength, 
while title is stronger than possession not handed down 
hereditarily (Yaj. 11. 27 ). Nftr. IV. 85 states that possession 
becomes strong when backed by clear title. These passages 
present some difficulty and make title and possession depend 
on each other. Nfir. IV. 77 states that even if there be a 
document or witnesses to support a man's title, when there is 
no enjoyment, particularly in the case of immovable property, 
there is no validity. All that is meant is that a transfer 
withjut possession though under a deed or before witnesses is 
risky and that title and possession lend support to each other 
as stated by Nar. IV. 84-86, Br., Hflrita and PitSmaha. 453 Nfir 
(IV. 86-87 ) declares that one who pleads mere possession and 
no title at all should be considered a thief on account of his 
putting forward the deceptive plea of possession (which even a 
thief can assert) and that the king should punish as a thief 
one who enjoys a property even for hundreds of years without 
title. All that this last verse means is that the person in 
possession must prove legal origin or such a long possession 
that there is no possibility of an inference that the possession 

431. ijem fcvffvr fi*ot 

ffr nri i W 1 *Wf ■ f*. q by ffftw if. p- 70, 

452. wwwf i vwfWftwrw <r*iyl 

ftWf I now q. by 11- p. 71. This is also cited by the ftm. oo VI. 

II. 27 (without name). fatrrof has almost the tame words fffmtf 
nm m ftftg n mrw i fsgim » srvfihtftvnn w grwn vwrftw 

II. p. 70. 

453. fivqglUAViVieftwifttoqilMl I mi WHftv lift: Wimt fW3r* 
BKipnn ■ ft. in «rv. ft. p. 126 , «v. v. p. 153; w jjfc* tvwr emu nr mffit 

t wi»n«5 ymn wfrftftr ■ fiflw: wttftw ftwt gftt Wi mft 

1 iWlf wi if WHH i wiwwmN * ft mw t , both q. by 

II* P- 70, tf. ft. p. 131. The «W-ft. which regarded tripuruMo- 
bhoga as equal to 60 years (p. 128) briefly explains the strength of title 
and peeeessioa as follows: wmftysm»wmwM w frm Wl j lW V ft * fttfft 
«%* ew w* « wtpf vvrywft ft wrrt mm- 

wr^Wlffcrf'p. U2. 
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of his ancestor originated is wrong. Delivery of possession 
was the principal mode of transferring ownership "in ancient 
times in almost all systems of jurisprudence and so possession 
was given great weight as evidence of ownership. 454 The Mit. 
on Y&j. IL 27 makes the position clear. In the case of a gift 
or sale there must be the cessation of the ownership of the 
transferor and the arising of the ownership of the transferee. 
This last occurs only when the transferee accepts the property 
and not otherwise. Acceptance is mental, vocal and physical 
(i. e. the acceptor makes a resolve to accept, says that he 
accepts and takes physical possession ). These three may 
exist in the case of such movable article* as gold, clothes &c 
But in the case of a held physical acceptance is not possible 
except by enjoying the fruits or profits thereof. Therefore in 
order to make a gift or sale perfect there must be some slight 
possession at least. In the absence of such possession mere 
title is weak. Title may succeed again>t the man in possession 
who has no title and who has not l>een in possession for the 
prescribed period ( such as three generations ). If the possessor 
proves possession for that period he w ill succeed against one 
who has bare title and no possession whatever. If it is known 
or proved that a man purchased from A but got no possession 
and that another purchased from A subsequently and got 
possession (but was not in continuous possession for the 
prescribed period) the prior title though without possession 
will prevail over the later one, aec. to Y&j. 11 23. But when 
i* is doubtful as to which title is prior and which posterior the 
one with possession will prevail. Where the possession ha* 
been uninterruptedly with a man’s ancestors for three genera¬ 
tions he will succeed against one who has bare title. Therefore 
possession was not absolutely indispensable for transfer even 
ace. to the Mit and other works, but title without posses¬ 
sion was risky and so possession was insisted upon as it was 
‘ nine points of law \ It follows, acc. to the Mit., that (1) when 
possession was comparatively of short duration and not 
supported by any title much weight was not attached to 
possession and title by itself would prevail against it, that (2) 
continuous possession for three generations (though there is 


4J4. In English Law until the year 1845 ( 8 and 9 Vic. chap. 106. 
tec. 2) land could in theory be cons eyed in no other method than by 
delivery of possession and no deed or conveyance was in itself of any effect. 
Vide Salxaond’s Jurisprudence, 9th ed. 1937, p, 620. 
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nothing to show there was title to begin with) will prevail over 
a mere documentary title and that (3) a prior title with less 
than the possession for three generations (but with some 
possession) succeeds over a later title accompanied by posses* 
sion. Long possession was assumed to have originated in 
legal title, although owing to lapse of time it was not possible 
to prove the origin. 455 The main controversy has raged round 
the question of what is long possession. Yaj. U. 24 literally 
translated means * loss of land results in twenty years when it 
is enjoyed by a stranger before the owner’s very eyes and 
without any protest from him and loss of chattels (results 
under similar circumstances) in ten years ’. Manu VIII. 147-148 
and NSrada IV. 79-80 have two verses in common which mean 
‘ If the owner of anything silently looks on (i. e. raises no 
protest) when it is being enjoyed in his presence for ten years by 
strangers he does not deserve to recover it (i.e. he loses the thing). 
When the owner is not an idiot nor a minor and his property 
is enjoyed within his Bight then the property being lost by 
his conduct ( vytuxthara ) comes to belong to the enjoyer 
Gaut XII. 34 has almost 456 the same words as Manu VIII. 148. 
Sankha (in V. R. p. 208) also refers to ten years. These passages 
apparently mean that at the end of 20 or 10 years’ adverse 
possession by the wrongful possessor the ownership of the 
original owner is lost and the wrongful possessor becomes the 
owner. But there are several other smrti passages where it is 
said that possession even for a hundred years originating in 
wrong cannot confer title and much longer periods are required 
for the loss of ownership and the acquisition of ownership 
by prescription. Vide N&r. IV. 86-87 cited ( on p. 318 above). 
N4r. (IV. 89) himself says elsewhere that possession requires 


455. Under the Law of England 'Time immemorial or time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ‘ was considered to include 
the whole period of time from the reign of Richard 1. This was a very 
inconvenient and absurd rale which was abrogated by sec. 1 of the 
Prescription Act of 1832 ( 2 and 3 William IV, chap. 71) whereby the rights 
to any land became absolute and indefeasible by sixty years' uninterrupted 
enjoyment before that Act (except when the enjoyment was by some consent 
or agreement made tinder a deed). By French Law the time of (memory 
waa held to extend for one hundred years as done by the Mit. and other 
Sanskrit digests. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence (9th ed. of 1937 ) p. 265- 
noU y. 
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to be supported by title only during smartakala ( during human 
memory ), but in cases beyond human memory possession con¬ 
tinued successively for three generations (or ancestors) is 
proof of ownership even in the absence of a document (or other 
title). VisnuDh. S. V. 187 is in similar 457 terms. The Mit. 
on Ynj. (IL 27 ) says that smartakala is a period of 100 years, 
as the Veda declares that the span of a man’s life is 100 years. 
For a hundred years it is possible for witnesses to depose to 
the origin of possession. So if there is possession for less than 
one hundred years, oral evidence can be adduced for establishing 
its origin, and title will have to be proved by the possessor and if 
no oral evidence is adduced to prow title*, it is a case in which 
it may be held as certain that there was no title to begin with. 
Mere possession is not enumerated by sages like Gautama 
among the means of acquiring ownership. As the Sarasvati- 
vilasa(p. 124) puts it, long uninterrupted possession only leads 
to an inference that it originated in title acquired by sale, gift 
or the like i. e. there arises a presumption of lawful origin 4St *. 
Therefore in order to enable a man to rely on possession alone 
as proof of ownership it must extend uninterruptedly over 100 
years (acc. to the Mit.). The Smrticandrika 459 ( 11 p. 72) 
accepts this meaning, only requiring 105 years' possession in¬ 
stead of 100 years’. Aco. to a smrti quoted by it each genera¬ 
tion means 35 years and so when <\arada requires possession 
for three generations 105 years are meant (acc. to Sm. C.). 
Visnu Dli. S. V. 187 Kat. (317) also hold that continuous 
enjoyment for three generations makes the fourth generation 
owner of the land. Kat. (321 q. bv Mit. on Yaj. II. 27, Apa- 
rarka p. 630) states ‘ in cases falling within the memory of man 
it is desirable that possession mu>t be accompanied with title 


457. fafa>* $ m an* 

YTOprat i faeflpiirqp* V. 187. The sai*.e is ascribed to both ftvg and 
tJTWTTW by *J*. m. p. 341. The nr*. fa. p 130 ascribes it to l un^n t- 

W«fW P* 124 ; these words aie apparently taken from the nr*, fa p. 73. 
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(in order to be proof of ownership as to land); but in cases 
beyond the memory of man possession extending over three 
generations in succession (is independent proof of ownership), 
since there is no certainty that there was no title (to begin with) \ 
Vide also Br. (in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 313 verses 20-28). ‘Three 
generations * is a vague expression. The great-grandfather, the 
grandfather and the father of a man may die in the space of ten 
years and if the great-grandfather took possession w rongfull/ and 
all died within ten years of the time of taking possession one after 
another, the fourth in descent might urge that there was posses¬ 
sion for three generations and that he had become owner. 
Therefore K&t. in another verse (318, q. by Aparfirka p. 636 and 
V. P. p. 155) laid down that unbroken possession for three 
generations extending over sixty years becomes firm ( indepen¬ 
dent means of proof of ow nership ). Thus tnpnntsa-i)ho<jn or 
purnib'amugaUMtotja (in Yaj. IJ. 2? ) means the same thing as 
possession continuing from a time beyond human memory 
( as mar ta-kata ) and is equal to 60 years act*, to Kat , Vyasa and 
a few other smrti writers 160 . Narada (q. by Apararka p. 636) 
says that as regards possession one generation means twenty 
years, while Br. (q. by 8m. C. 11. p. 72) says it means thirt> 
years. It will be noticed from the above that early authors like 
GauL, Manu., Y&j. appear to lay down 20 years’ adverse enjoy¬ 
ment of land as sufficient to create ownership, while other and 
comparatively later authors like N&r. and Kat. require sixty years 
enjoyment. In urder to remove this conflict and following the 
maxim that apparently conflicting texts should be reconciled 
as far as possible, the writers of commentaries and digests from 
Visvarupa and Medhatithi (on Manu VIII. 148) downwards 
proposed various interpretations of Yaj. II 24 and similar texts. 
Some lay emphasis on possession and others on title. There are 
at least three explanations. Apararka (pp. 631*632), Kuiluka 
and Kaghunandana take the literal sense and say that on 20 
years' adverse possession there is loss of ownership (i. e. there 


♦too gw former ijftn fwti «nmn 
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is svatmhUni)* 1 . The 2nd explanation is that the meaning of 
Y&j. II. 24 is that after 20 years’ enjoyment by a stranger, if the 
owner brings a suit and relies on a document in his favour, he 
runs the risk of being unable to prove his ownership barely on 
the strength of the document, since it is possible to argue that, 
even though he had a document, by his silence he acquiesced in 
the stranger taking possession and tacitly consented to it. 
Therefore all that Yaj. II. 24 means or recommends is that an 
owner should not be negligent (ujjrk.yi) or should not remain 
silent when a stranger takes w rongful possession. This view 
was first started by Visvarupa among extant writers and it 
approaches the modern idea of requiring vigilance in the asser¬ 
tion of ones’ rights 46: , that is there is only loss of the suit 
(vyavahSrahani). This view lays emphasis on a verse attri¬ 
buted to Nar. and the word iytu<iharn in it and in Mann VIII. 148 
and Narada IV. 80, where the word means lawsuit also, the idea 
being that the sages declare only what would happen or lie 
decided by the judges in a law court and do not intend to say 
that the decision would l>e just or righteous from the higher or 
the moralist’s point. The third view is that of the Mit. (followed 
by the Vyavaharamayukha, Mitramisra and several others) 
whichexplain ■ that the loss is not that of the ownership of 
the thing itself but ot the produce of it (there is only ‘ yhula- 
htii’i ’) i. e if without protest the owner allow" a stranger to 
remain in possession before his \ery eyes for twenty years and 
then he brings a suit, be may siicieed in getting back his land 
but he would lose his claim to the nn.ttts of the land. The Mit., 
the Vyavaharamatrka and V. I\ (pp. L57-185) contain very 
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elaborate discussions on Yaj. II. 24; but considerations of spaoe 
forbid any further reference to them. The V. M. 464 connects 
Y&j. II 24 with the preceding verse ( viz. that in mortgages, gifts 
and sales a prior transaction prevails over a later one) and 
remarks that this verse (Yaj. XL 24) says that if a person after 
a gift, sale, or mortgage to him allows the property to remain 
with the seller, donor or mortgagor, who subsequently transfers 
it to another with possession and the latter holds it for twenty 
years, then the first dealing though prior is of no avail (as it is not 
accompanied with possession for 20 years). Srlkara (as stated 
in the VyavnhSramatrka) tried to reconcile the conflicting 
smrti texts by holding that in twenty years the real owner lost 
ownership if he was present and did not protest while a stranger 
was in possession, but passages speaking about possession for 
three generations (or sixty years) applied only w'here the owner 
was absent. The Mit. and others point out that Yaj. II. 24 
(who employs the words ‘pasyatah* and ‘abruvatah’ ) conveys 
that if a stranger takes possession while the ow ner is absent or 
if the owner protests, then even 20 years* possession does not lead 
to the loss of anything. The text of N&r. IV. 87 quoted above 
(p.318)shows that the sage held that possession for several hundr¬ 
ed years even would not avail the possessor if it is certain or 
established that the possessor had no title at all to begin with 
or that his possession started wrongfully. This text is empha¬ 
sized by those who favour title and want to discourage persons 
benefiting by their own wrongdoing But there are other 
smrti texts of a contrary tenor. For example, Nar. IV. 91 
himself says ‘whatever has been enjoyed even unlawfully for 
three generations (i. e. by three ancestors) including the father 
cannot he recovered by the owner from the person (who is the 
4th in succession) because it has gone through three lives in 
succession*; a text of Harita states * what has been enjoyed by 
three prior ancestors without any title whatever cannot be 
recovered back {from the present holder, who is 4th), since it 
has descended successively through three generations \ These 
two are relied upon by those who hold long possession as leading 
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to an inference of title (tripurum-bhuktivadimih, as Medh&tithi 
on Manu VHL 148 calls them). These like the Vyavahara- 
tattva and Vivfcdacandra 465 who rely solely on possession 
boldly say that long possession even originating in wrong 
leads to ownership. Medhfttithi says ‘there can be no memory 
of the origin of title when there has been possession for hundreds 
of years and (if title had to be proved for the origin of such 
possession) a king may resume villages enjoyed by ancient 
temples, brabmanas and mathas; therefore ancient possession 
is evidence of ownership because it makes it extremely probable 
that the ancient possession originated in gift or the like \ 
The Mit. on Y&j. 11. 27 (which is refers to all the 

three views, refutes the first two and accepts the view of loss of 
profits. It does not literally interpret the texts of Harita and 
N&rada quoted above, takes them to be over-statements and 
intended to convey that continuous possession for over three 
generations cannot be interfered with even if there is no clear 
proof of the origin of title. In modern India under the Indian 
Limitation Act (IX of 1908) the tendency is to prescribe the 
very short period of twelve years for adverse possession in order 
to defeat a title, follow ing the English Real Property Limita¬ 
tion Act of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap. 27), sec. 2 of which 
insisting on vigilance by every one about one s rights however 
prescribes the period of 20 years within which to bring an action 
for recovery of land. Modern case law has rather gone t<K> far 
and sets a premium on wrongful possession by holding that it is 
not necessary that adverse possession should have been brought to 
the knowledge of the real owner 4 ** Ancient Hindu lawyers 
put down the tendency to usurp another’s property and placed 
many obstacles in the way of the wrongful possessor. 

It may be noted that there were a few rare texts that 
referred to very short periods for possession causing loss of 


465. invqrrtufft mif: mwfer 

» n tPHwrwiwj vwifiijtraresH, • (•nrs v. u equity • 
fWHitftwiwiwni: 1 wwwifq 9 * **®*r?m* fw* 

mvnifanif : « wri <r*tw wtihftm \ fimm v*r » wt 

at mt nw wy qrnu * yfft vwmn» P 134. Vide note 

457 above (or the verse 

466. Vid« The Secretary of State for huh a v. Dehendra Lai Khan 
611. A. p. 78 at p. 82 ( -36 Bom. L. K, 249) and Sritcktmdra Sandy v- 
Baifnath, 62 I. A. 40 at p. 44 ( -37 Bom. L. R. 323). 
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title, viz. 3 years for immovable property (provided there was 
no permissive origin, kyamfilinya) or one year for corn, cattle 
and other movables 467 . This idea being opposed to innumerable 
texts was explained away as merely conveying the great im¬ 
portance of possession. Marici states 468 that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments that are borrowed through friendship should 
be returned within four or five years, otherwise the owner 
would lose them. This is opposed to Manu V1JLI. 146 and other 
texts and so is explained as being applicable only if there is no 
sufficient cause for allowing them to remain with the borrower. 
The ancient Roman Law was very like this. Before Justinian 
the Roman Law gave the ownership of a thing by <iuiet posses¬ 
sion bona tide and founded on good title if maintained during 
one year over movables and during two years over immovable 
property 46 '. Justinian altered this and provided that possession 
during three years gave ownership of movables and possession 
during ten years (if parties resided in the same province) or 
during twenty years (if they did not) gave the ownership of 
immovable property. 

Br. (S. B. K. vol. 33 p. 314 verse 31 ) lays down the proposi¬ 
tion that if a person has title and is already in possession and 
is dispossessed by another then he may succeed in a lawsuit 
on the strength of his prior possession provided the dispossessor 
does not establish continuous possession for three generations 170 . 
This is similar to a suit in ejectment contemplated by Art. 142 
of the Indian Limitation Act. 

Br. (S. B K. vol. 33 p. 310 v. 11) and Kat. 335 ( both quoted 
by Apararka p. 637, V. f\ p. 166 ) state that what is enjoyed by a 
man's agnates and cognates and his own people does not pass 
to their ownership by their mere possession ; one should regard 

467 . m mn » ww m wr* 

smnfcf * 

< *?) vrqtim« h ft. p U5. 

Vide nfW' ft. p- 13- from which this is taken, which introducer these verses 
with the words • snr g ityur n t t yffqrftt It U probable that tho work of 
Br, on vya^ahara bad five adhyayaa 

■♦68. «Tir5j* tfrptar&nr i tifiwits- 

trm »«n(h% >n h. 6o, <ro. m. hi p. 1 48 (reads wrarr* )• 

469. Vide ^andar’s Introduction to the Institutes of Justinian, sec. 7^. 

_ 470 . «nrfr rnb'q *rr»roi qf*;-. swmft?nrf iwrii: » am 

BiVwawi fttwft» f*r*tPKTfa it m nm m g ftmrmmr n ft* t <m. m. 

Ill, p, 1 44-145, II. p. 74. 
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possession ( as leading to ownership ) in cases other than these. 
Pit&maha states that possession by a stranger is powerful, but 
possession by members of one’s own family has certainly not 
the same force 471 . This appears to adumbrate the principle of 
modern law that possession by one co-owner or one tenant-in- 
eommon is ordinarily the possession of all co-owners and the mere 
fact that the profits of a property have been enjoyed by only one 
co-heir or tenant-in-common for many years does not by itself 
amount to the ouster of the other tenants-in-common 472 . it is 
stated in Gaut. XII. 35 that property which is enjoyed for a long 
time by a srotriya, an ascetic or a king’s officer is not lost to the 
owner by that enjoyment, since the ow ne« may have thought that 
he would reap long-enduring spiritual merit by the first two 
enjoying this property ( such as a vacant house) or that be might 
be prevented from asserting his right from fear ( of the royal 
official ). Compare Hr. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 311 v. 12 ). 4n Mann 
V1JJ. U\) ( -N*r. IV. 81 and Vus. 1<». 18 ), Yaj. 11 *25, Br. (S. B. 
K. 33 p. 312 v. 21 ), Kftt. ( 330 ) state the following exceptions 
to the rule of loss by long possession ; a mortgaged or pledged 
property, boundary, minor’s property, an open deposit, a sealed 
deposit, women ( female slaves ), the property of the king i. e. 
(of the State) and the property ot a brahmana learned in the 
Veda are not lost by the possession of another (for twenty or 
ten years referred to in Manu V111. 147 and Yc < II. 24 ). Manu 
VIII. 145 provides that neither a pledge nor a deposit can be 
lost by lapse of time and that both are recoverable even if they 
have remained long ( w ilh the pledgee or dep<*dtee ). Yaj. 11. 25 
adds to the above list the properties of idiots and of women- 
Mar. JV. 83 emphatically states that women’s property (stri- 
dhana ) and state property (land) is not lost even after 
hundreds of years, when it is enjoy id without title. Kat. (330 ) 
adds to the above list tempU property and what is inherited 

*7i. <r w* r * limra* * Sn%: 

fV^ftfar tfiw « ftIwth quoted b> P ivr*. ft. pp. 128-129, 

Uf. V P ( 2 nd verse ) , the first is ascribed to both f 5 

and «nw. i>y «t*. ft.- hto n* n« Hiftnrt ?p%4 

nun m«nft v®tpi < f«mw? in u p &>■ 

472. Vide I, L. K. 46 Bom. 213, 31 Bom. L. R, 199 and 1030 
(V. C.), 47 Cal. 274 for this proposition. 

473. vrafont: hv <«rtx *nri«» 

I ff. in mftnr* u. p. 69, tnct. «T. UL p. 
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from the father or mother* 7 *. All systems of jurisprudence 
throw protection round the interests of minors, persons of un¬ 
sound mind and others similarly situated and provide longer 
periods of possession for loss of their right. The Mit. on Y&j. 
H 25 gives reasons why the several exceptions are made: in the 
case of a pledge or mortgage the property is enjoyed by the 
pledgee or mortgagee under an agreement and so there is no 
fault on the part of the owner if he remains quiet while the 
property is being enjoyed by the creditor; boundaries between 
villages can be easily established by such signs as trees ( grow¬ 
ing on the border), streaks of chaff and coal (buried under¬ 
ground ); deposits are entrusted to a person out of confidence 
for being preserved and not for enjoyment; idiots and minors 
are ignorant or incapable of understanding their rights; the 
king being engrossed in numerous state affairs may not be able 
in time to look into the question about possession of state 
properties; women on account of their ignorance and timidity 
may not assert their rights and a learned brahmana being 
devoted to learning, teaching and performance of rites and 
duties may have no time to go to law. In modern times also the 
law favours minors and other persons as indicated in the note 
below* 75 . KAt. (331-334 q. by Par. M. 111. p. 148, Sm. C. II p. 69 

474. «r urn *<=<!«s w• w *ng«: figm 

■Wff » Wlf- quoted in «V- *TI p. 351 ( reads wffltVfqfr W tJTVpt Ac ), 
VffiN- H- TVfWm and fofrr are defined by wng as ' 

WOT v%*hrvfi i trwrfnrrjvmw erfS** ftjs it > (q. by ffnn. on 

11 65). 

475. Under the Indian Limitation Act, a mortgagor can sue for redemp¬ 
tion and possession within 60 years from the time when the right to redeem 
accrues (Art. 14b), though for ordinary suits for possession the period is 

12 years; while a pawnor of moveable properly has 30 years (Art. 143) from 
the date of the pawn; if a thing is entrusted to a man for a specific purpose 
as a trustee then sec. 10 of the Limitation Act provides that no length of 
time will bar a suit for recovering from him or his legal representatives or 
voluntary assigns the trust property or its proceeds (upanidhi and nikstpa 
may be examples of trust); a suit on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India can be brought within 60 years (Art. 149); sections 6-8 provide 
longer periods for persons who were minors, idiots or lunatics at the tine 
when their rights were invaded. Under the Real Property Limitation Act 
at 1833 <3 and 4 William IV chap. 27 sections 16 and 17) a suit could be 
brought within ten years of the time when the disability ceased in the case 
of minors, lunatics, idiots, those absent beyond the teas, but no suit can be 

(Continued on the nest page) 
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which ascribes them to NSrada) prescribes that in the case of 
a brahmacari , engaged in his vow of veda study extending over 
36 years, and in the case of a man who remains in a foreign 
country in pursuit of wealth, enjoyment extending over 50 years 
will alone make him lose his property by the possession of 
another ; that when a person has been a student for a shorter 
period than 36 years he may get longer additional periods 
proportionately and that when a person is in jail time does not 
run against him. 


( Continued from the last page ) 

brought beyond losty years iron) the darting point btvtion 13 of the Indian 
Limitation Act pit*tides that when the defendant is absent from British India 
the plainttit can add the period of defendant s absence to the period pres¬ 
cribed for bringing a suit but docs not pro\n)e for the rule of Hat. which 
allows a longer period for loss oi right when a person (who may have to sue) 
is absent in a foreign country. Under the Civil Law of Rome the rule was 
* nullum tempus occurri* r*>gt ’ (lapse of time does not bar the right of 
the crown). Vide Vyakunta v. Government of Bombay 12 Bom. H. C. H 
(O. C J.) 1 at p. 217 for this rule and its limitation under modern Indian 
Law. 

a 



Chapter xiii 


WITNESSES ( saksinah ). 

The word mksm occurs in the Svetasvataropanisad 476 ( VI. 
iL ) where it is applied to the one immanent Spirit of the u i i- 
verse as All-seeing. Panini 477 V. ‘i. 91 explains the word 
sakstn as meaning ‘oi.e who has directly seen \ Guut . ilA XJ11. 
1, Kaut Hi. II. Nar. IV. 14? state that when two persons litigate 
and there is a doubt or discrepancy between the two the deter¬ 
mination of the truth in the dispute is due to witnesses. Matin 
VliL 74, Sabhaparva %1% * 68.K4, N*r IV. 148, Visnu Dh S. 8. 14, 
Kat. 346 (q. in V M. p 317 and V. 1\ p. 106) provide that a 
(proper) wit Hi sn is one who has himself either seen or heard 
or experienced the matter in dispute. This means that the 
evidence of u witness must U* direct and should not be what is 
called ta ursuy. Medhatithi ( on Maim VIII. 74 ) says that 
hearsa\ evidence occurs when a person who hear* from another 
that ha- him* ell heard something from another comes forward 
as a witm-s and that hearsay is no legal evidence. Manu 
VJii. 76 pri cribes that c\en though a man may not have been 
expre^tiy a-A'ed appointed by the parties (in the words* * you 
are th<* witn^s to this transaction'), he is a proper witness 
when a-k* d a to any m itter in dispute that he has himself seen 
or heard. Ihroiih exception to hearsay evidence allowed by 

n ,ix f?: *?4**<f ***: ... w rt wriwm- 

xk*% vt n. 

477. msufareu »<n. v. 2. 91. 

ttvftrftrVwf \ 4i Mil. i; wvwf<nft 5 irrfiH: 

> ^mssir in. 11 . 

4 ?9. » mvf iv. 147 . 

wwnpgt r| #rw*ii wt**n*wi * ftmiht » i» «r «. 

p. 106; fftw^swrffi'eTr 68. 84 ; 

woirgi * ‘ 13. 

* &0 . frfwrs « on fwfar- 

%*«i in < rt< rn « T ft o mvH > *, on hq. 8 . 74; * 9*1 

wliw w mnyr««n-. jS vfdn: m «w wnft?«ru i... ft ft i ufty t) 
wfSw: *r «w wn%?i«r^<TrrT *n# vpnftm firwft wmm twifw i ft; 

« Wf«fW (rn* )• Compare wj. *. p. 10V 

for almost the swim* words. 
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the Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 12 is that 481 when a person tnat is appoin¬ 
ted as a witness is dead or gone abroad, those who have heard what 
he said may give evidence. It has already boon stated, (p- 297 ) 
that a king was not to delay the examination of witnosrcs. Kat 
(340 -341 q. hy Apar&rka pp. 675,677, Sin. V. Il.p.92, V. M.p. 331} 
prescribes that the king(or the chief judge) should him -“if examine 
the witnesses that are present(in court)and should consider along 
with the mhhyas the statements made hy wit no m wind that, 
where it is doubtful who the witnesse; on a disputed matter are, 
time should Ikj given for producing the witnesses in »*rder to 
ascertain the proper means of proof hm that where it i*' clear 
who the witnesses may Ik* he should make th° hearing ot the 
ca e proceed at once. Kat. (352) further pro cril* ,s - that when 
it is impossible to bring wit nos e beean-* tbe\ re ioe in a 
foreign country, evidence taken in w riting bob re \ man learned 
in the three Vedas and <mnt by him «h<»uhi 1 re id in deciding 
the cause 4K1 . (iaut. 13. 2, Maim VIII 60, Yaj. 11 09 Nar« IV. 
153 and others r<M|uire that ordinarily there should be a 1 b* i d 
three witnesses m a cause. Hr. (S. B K. 33 p 301 \. 16) ‘‘ays 
that there may i>e nine, seven, the, four nr three w itno h »*r 
two only if they are learned hrahmana ; tM . \ isrm Dh. S N iII. 
5 and Hr. (S. K K. vol. 33 p. 301 v. 16 ) emphasize that a s ingle 
witness alone cannot be examined tor deciding a matter 4 * 0 . 


4M. *T JfffuftaWKTTT: WU** ‘ f*TOT>m- 

^ VIII 12 ^ 

48*!. 3 * 51 * 1*1 Mi«rwt v? t 1 ‘ %iw*uear 

w* q amriir p 

*!?>?. This toms-popilu to the modern rule of taking t v ;Jenre on * otn» 
nur.Mon ab pto\ul«-d lor in Urdtt 26 ruh^ \ and 3 of the lr nan < n,l Vuk 


Code (M 160a ) . ^ 0 ^ ^ . 

•»$4. w« WH It* St T* st 1 'JW t*UTat S T 3' 

f,. 1,V II. ~C (adds ^rwnVwfSr ffSWtqymfuiSB’ni), 

ttfi. m. Ill. ‘>3. 3 p. 11-. 


4SV Vide Best on 'F\ idti.ee (1-hh «•'> 1 1 1 ,J ' - 15 1 l,e 

Mosaic law in some oases and the C,.d..»r„ and C im*m>.«% m all ..wt, 1 the 
evidence of mo.c than one witness, a doctnm adopt..! b> moM nation.. :n 


Europe and by the ecclesiastical and sonic oth.-i ti ilmn.t.s a- >->ng » - '<' 

din* to the Common 1-uv of England and .he Indian Evidence \t t H of 1 s 
sec. 134. no particular number of witnesses sis dl in an\ case l>c rcijuited for 
theproof of any fact Beat (ibid. p. 5201 notices that in p-os.. mions for 
perjury the testimony of at least two witnesse. icquiml In the Common 
U, of England (now confirmed by Statute) and that bv Statute two witnesses 
at least are required tn trials for treason. Vide limptrvr v. Hal Oait&.i- 
4k*r Titak 6 Bom L. R. 324 where the rule about two witnesses in convic¬ 
tions for perjury according to the Common Law- of England was relied on 
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Bat Yftj. IL 72, Visnu Dh. S. Vm. 9, N&r. IV. 192 state that one 
man alone may be a witness in a cause if he is endowed with 
the regular performance of his religious duties (is possessed of 
the qualities stated in Visnu Dh. S. VIH. 8) and is accepted as a 
witness by both sides. Vide Manu VIII. 77 also. Br. (8. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 301 v. 18) allows a single witness to furnish valid proof 
if he is a dutaka m (messenger), an accountant, one who-has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or if he is the king or the 
chief justice. Vyasa says 487 that even a single person may be 
enough in a cause, especially in heinous offences called sahasa, 
if he be one whose actions are pure, who knows the tthnrma and 
whose truthfulness has been well attested before. Kaut. (III. 11) 
says that a single witness (whether a man or a woman) may be 
enough in cases where the transaction in question was effected 
in secret ( except the king and one performing austerities ).<•* 
Kit. (353-355 q. by V. M. pp. 319-320, Sm. 0. II. 76, V. P. 
pp. 112<-113 ) states that even a single person may be allowed to 
depose as a witness if he was taken in confidence at the time 
of making a deposit; so also a messenger sent by a litigant for 
borrowing an article (such as an ornament) or the manufacturer 
of an article may alone be sufficient to prove the identity of the 
article or when a matter has been decided by the king or chief 
judge, the scribe, the chief justice or any one of the sabhyas 
may alone prove the plea of res judic ita or the point as to what 
was said by the plaintiff or the defendant in a suit 1 *’. Vide Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 300 verses 13-14). 

The qualifications of witnesses to be examined in a suit 
are stated in numerous places such as Gaut. XIII. 2, Kaut. 111. 11. 
Manu VD1. 62-63, Vas. 16-28, Sankha-Likhita (q. in 8. V. 
p. 138), Y&j. 11. 68, N*r. IV. 153-154, Visnu Dh. 8. VH1. 8, Br. 
( 8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 302 v. 28 ), Kat. 347 (in 8m. C. II. p. 76 and 


4S6. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 300 v. 8) define* a dUtaka m one who it 
a respectable man esteemed and appointed by both parties and had come 
near to listen to the speeches of the parties. 

<87. gfefikYw msft Ywnrgw fsg i gwmwertwf « nt m wr < i g fifr- 
YWi I «VfW in ff@W. H p. 76. U. p. hi. 
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V. P. p. Ill ). The principal qualifications are ; 4g9 * they should 
he born of a good family, should have lived hereditarily in the 
country, should be householders having a son or sons, should be 
well-to-do and men of character, should be trustworthy, should 
know dharma and act up to it, should not be covetous and 
should have been cited by the parties as witnesses. Some Smrti 
texts such as Kaut. III. 11, Manu VIII. 68 ( =K&t. 351 and Vas. 
16*30), K&t 348 provide 490 that ordinarily witnesses should be 
of the same mrna or caste as the parties, that women should be 
witnesses in disputes between women, that men of the lowest 
castes (antyajas) should be witnesses for litigants of those 
castes and that a litigant of a lower caste should not try to 
prove his case by citing witnesses of a higher caste or a 
br&hmana ( unless the latter is an attesting witness on a deed )• 
But most ( even including Oaut. and Manu ) give an option and 
say that persons of all castes (even sudrasl may be witnesses 
for all. Vide Oaut. XIII. 3, Manu VUI 69, Yaj. H. 69, N&r. IV. 
154, Vas. 16• 29 (sanv$u xurm m/ /a). Nar. IV. 155 and K&t. 
(349-50 q. by Apararka p. 666 and V I\ pp. 111-112) provide 491 
that in disputes between members of groups such as those who 
wear peculiar symbols (indicative of their sect), srenis (guilds), 
pugas (associations), companies of traders and all others who 
work in groups and who are therefore called cargos and in the 
case of slaves, bards, wrestlers, elephant riders, horse-trainers 
and soldiers the heads (called tan/in) of these groups are the 
proper witnesses. Gant. XL 21 says that in disputes among 
members of classes of agriculturists, traders, cowherds, money- 


ft** i «r}. xiii. 2. snrvHnwn nr «rt tfw* 

nf* «tffai i eft. in. n. «pr*t l et ftnwfre t i « i4 ei «w w # w> ti**t 
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tq.n. p. Ill, wgsreew (which reads wfvc* qwpw®. which seems to mean 
• a litigant of a higher caste should not be ptoved to be what he is alleged 
to be hr the ev idence of witnesses of lower castes ). 
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|»t, vide p. 280 and note 383 above and H. of Dh. vol, II. pp. 6/-08. 
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lenders and draftsmen (such as carpenters and washermen), 
the help of other members of the same calling may be taken as 
witnesses and arbitrators. 

Long lists of persons who are generally to be regarded as 
incompetent to be witnesses are given in Kaut. HI. 11, Manu 
VIII 64-67, Udyogaparva 35. 44-47, Yaj. II. 70-71, Nar. IV. 
177-187, Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 1-4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 303 
vv. 29-30), K&t. 360-364 (q. by Apararka pp. 669-670, Sm. C. II. 
pp. 77-78, V. P. p. 119). Manu VIII. 118 states the general 
grounds why oral evidence tends to be false viz. covetousness, 
infatuation, fear, desire of pleasures, anger, friendship, igno¬ 
rance, minority. As the list of incompetent witnesses in Nar. 
is the longest, 492 that alone is set out here: one who has mone¬ 
tary 493 interest in the parties or the subject matter of the suit 
(such as a co-sharer, creditor and debtor of the parties); a 


492,. Vide appendix for the verses of Narada. The common tanes and 
digests give various interpretations of some of the words. A few such are 
stated in the next note. 

493. The Mit. explains 1 arthasarabandhm * as * vipratipadyamanartba- 
sambandbin *; while V. P. p. 117 explains as ‘creditor or debtoi * of a paity. 
1 Aptah * is defined by Kat. 361 (quoted by Apararka p. 669) as * those who 
depend for livelihood on the subsistence given by a party to the suit or those 
who serve him or cause benefit to him or those who are his telatives, friends 
or servants*. Sm. C. explains ‘ cakrika * as a bard, while V. F. ( p. 118 ) as 
oil-presser. The printed text of Nar. reads ' asraddha’ (who is not invited 
at a sraddha), while V. P. and others read 'asraddha*, for vratya (one 
whose upanayana has not been performed) vide H. of Dh vol II. p. 376; 

1 prag-drstadosa 1 is explained by Asabaya as * one who suffers from a disease 
which is the effect of evil actions done in past lives'. Kat. 362 (q by 
Apararka p 669) explains * sanabhayah * as sons of one*s mother's sister or 
one s full sister or one's maternal uncle. The printed text reads ‘ sranta 
while Sm. C. II. p. 7 8 reads *a»nta’ (restless) and V. P. 117 reads 'asranta* 
(one constantly engaged in work). Kolika is explained as * on© appointed 
by the king to decide causes * (by Kalpataru), while the Madanaratna says 
9 he is the person in authority OVer a kola i, e. a group of brahmanas or the 
like". Vide V. p. p. 119. Sm, £, H, p. 7$ and V. P. p. 11$ read ‘ rfucaka 1 
(ottif appointed by the king to find out crime among the people) for ‘stavaka,’ 
of th* printed Nar. 
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friend (or relative such as an uncle); associate (in undertake 
ings); enemy; one who has already been held to have given 
false evidence; one charged with (or addicted to) sins; a slave; 
one who is in the habit of finding the weak points of others ( or 
harming others); one who has no faith in religion; a very old 
man (above 80 years); a minor; a woman; an oil-presser; one 
intoxicated; a lunatic; one who is extremely inattentive; one 
distressed; a gambler; a village priest; one who undertakes 
long journeys (on the great roads); one who is a merchant 
engaged in sea voyages; an ascetic (who has renounced the 
world); one sick; one bereft of a limb; one who is the only 
witness; a bralnnana learned in the Veda; one who does not 
perform the customary religious rites; an impotent person; an 
actor; an atheist; a rrdti/u ; one who has abandoned his wife! 
one who has given up utjiuhotru (daily offerings into sniutn or 
smartu fire); one that officiates as priest for persons who are 
not entitled to perform vedic sacrifices; one who is an associate 
in eating food from the same vessel in which food is cooked 
(i. e. who is in eommensality with a party); a former enemy 
( aricuru as one word); a spy; an agnate; a cognate (or born of 
the same womb); one whose evil doings in former lives are seen 
clearly; a public dancer ( sailusa, or one who makes his women 
actresses); one who lives by (i. e. buys or sells) poison; a 
snake-catcher; one who is a poisoner, an incendiary, a mean 
person (ktm'isu, or parsimonious person); the son of a sudra 
woman (from one of a higher caste); one guilty of a minor 
sin (upapataka); one fatigued; a desperado; one who has. 
relinquished all attachments; a person who is penniless (through 
gambling or other extravagance); a member of the lowest (un¬ 
touchable) caste; one leading a bad life; a brahmacSrin who 
has not yet returned from his teacher’s house; an idiot; an oil- 
seller ; a seller of roots; one possessed (by a ghost or demon); 
one hated by the king ; a weather-prophet; an astrologer; one 
who proclaims to the public the sins of others; one who has 
sold himself (for money ): one who has a limb too little ( e. g., 
having four fingers to the hand); one who lives on the immora¬ 
lity of his wife ; one who has bad nails: one with black teeth; 
one who has betrayed his friend ; a rogue; a seller of liquor; 
a juggler ; an avaricious man; a ferocious man ; an opponent 
of a sreni (guild) or gana (association); a butcher; a- hide- 
worker; a cripple; one. excommunicated for a grave sin -(like 
br&hjy ana-murder); a forger ( of documents of-coins or weights 
&o. ); one who employs incantations and drugs •fbr in'fhienbing* 
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others; one who is an apostate 494 from the order of asoetios 
( pratyaimita); a robber; a servant of the king; a br&hmana 
who sells human beings, cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water 
or olarified butter; a member of the three higher castes who 
engages in usury; one who has given up the peculiar duties of 
his oaste (or station); a kulika; a bard ; one who is the servant 
of a low person; one who has quarrelled with'his father; one who 
causes dissensions. Kaut. HI. 11, Manu VIII. 65, Visnu Dh. 
S. VUL 1 and several others say that the king cannot be cited 
as a witness 495 ( except possibly to prove the plea of res judicata 
or to prove what transpired before him when a litigation was 
going on). 

The above is a formidable list of incompetent witnesses ; 
therefore, most SmrtiB such as Gaut. XQI. 9, Kaut. m. 11, Manu 
VUL 72, Y&i JL 72, Nar. IV. 188-189, Visnu Dh. 8. m. 6, Usanas 
(q. in Sm. C. n. p 79 ), Kat. 365-366 ( q. in Sm. C. IL p. 79 ) 
expressly point out that strict examination of the character of 
witnesses should be entered upon in disputes about debts and 

494. In Omtehand v. Barker ( Willes 1737-1860 p. 538) where Willes 
(Lord Chief Justice) says (at p. 551) that in Popish times and for some 
little time afterwards till the Reformation was fully established there was a 
notion that ’even an alien friend especially if he were an infidel could not 
sue in a court of justice here*. That shows how non-Christians found it 
difficult to sne in England for their just rights a few centuries back. In the 
cate cited above Lord Chief Justice Willes had to deliver an elaborate judg¬ 
ment in 1745 for holding that evidence taken in India according to the oaths 
administered to non-Christian witnesses could be read in a trial held in 
England. So one need not laugh at Nar. who flourished at least about 1200 
yeara before that date if he held an atheist or an apostate to be an incom¬ 
petent witness. It should be noted that 1 By the canon Law a Jew is not 
admitted to give evidence against a Christian, especially if he be a clergyman,’ 
vide Taylor on Evidence (ed. of 1848, p. 655 note C.) 

495, Vide Taylor’s 'Law of Evidence* (12th ed.) vol. II. p. 872 para 

1381 about the sovereign giving evidence on oath ; his considered opinion 
being (after referring to the case of R , v. Mylius in which the defendant 
was prosecuted for a libel upon king George V) * that the sovereign if so 
pleased may be examined as a witness in any case, civil or criminal, but not 
withont being .worn.* The «nr. f*r. p.100 say* ng m Vtfiti "IT* fft «*: 
********** 1 ** wu S wflfl l efnwfo tnftt 

•fiwwgml, <ri«mi<A«w «am nr • <n*i awwroJN aw- 
*»■»» y * ***** gam f wc mftawg »yft i 

t Th. 

H.M, SO sod w, *|, iu, p, IQS have the veree of mrf|, *T «rnS laftj 

mm **m 
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the like -which are of a fixed nature (of a oivil nature), but 
that in complaints about all kinds of s&hasa (heinous crime), 
in robbery, adultery or the two kinds of pdruqya (vis. defama¬ 
tion and assault) there should be no (strict) inquiry into the 
character of witnesses (that is, all can be witnesses in such 
cases) and that even those like slaves and fault-finders who 
have been enumerated among incompetent witnesses can become 
witnesses in grave matters 496 . The idea is that in such cases 
the witnesses need not be strictly examined as to their possess¬ 
ing the good qualities ordinarily required in witnesses. But 
this does not authorize the examination of such persons as 
lunatics or idiots as witnesses, because they have not the power 
to understand things. Manu VIII. 77 emphatically states that 
even a single male, if he is free from greed, may be (suffi¬ 
cient as ) a witness, but not women of good character, even 
though they be many, since the feminine intellect is apt to be 
unsteady. But even Manu had to concede (VIII. 70) that a 
woman or a minor or a very old person or a pupil, relative, 
slave or a hired servant may be a ( competent) witness, if it 
is impossible to find another witness (in matters that occurred 
inside a house or in a forest or in crimes where life is lost). 
Kat. 367 (q. by Apararka p. 671) says the same thing. Usanas 497 
(quoted in the Sm. C. II. p. 79, V. P. p. 120 ) provides that even 
a slave, a blind man, a deaf person, a leper, a woman, a minor, 
a very old man may be (competent) witnesses in sUhasa, 
provided they are not interested in the matter of dispute 
( or are not related or partial to the parties). Nir. (IV. 190- 
191) gives it as his view that even when there is to be no strict 
inquiry into the character of witnesses in sdhasa , still a minor, 
a woman, a single person, one who forges deeds (or who is a 

496. wwri%g miwrg i Sw qftart 

fttettn * *vnniif WTurrvn dui wMta w i whnnqwnrW&vn vflftra enwwt« 
amrifciii) w wffc*rfarw t qftqhr WTiiNn » emvT- 

in aroW p, 670-71. n. p. 79; 5 vifrvmwgrv- 

ewfsi wi. ni. 11 . 

497. qratout t wnfr 

urns * q. by qffiNr. 11 . p. 79. W!*W >* Of four kinds ‘g yqnuu f 

wVf 1 wiqtf a watffc* * q. by wnt^ p. 670 

(ns from ng), W. WT. HI. P, 450 (as from yf.), nr. q. p. 120. vw yrfrn - 
w fl qn hfal <w qfiwt wry* mfar v» a flprr wrirr- m3 qftwt qew 

<nr 1 n wni favws efhnt (irv qq wnrf qwtw: 1 fcww 

isfffirrir qfiort qn4 tgqqm • mrftr qroq* 

flrrt wp -s r f^ s v ft w w r V f fr »q» ftwtfqrqsr' on viij. 68. 
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oheat), a relative and an enemy cannot be witnesses in sUkaaa, 
since a child through ignorance, a woman from her habit of 
untruthfulness, a forger (or oheat ) beoause he is acoustomed 
to doing evil deeds, a relative from affection and an enemy 
from the idea of taking revenge may speak falsely. There was no 
total disqualification of women as witnesses, sinoe Manu quoted 
above allows them to be witnesses in disputes between women and 
in oases where it is not possible to have other witnesses. Medh&- 
tithi on Manu VQI. 68 holds that women are disqualified as 
witnesses only where the plaintiff and defendant are both males 
but that where there is a litigation between a man and a woman 
or between women alone, a woman may be a competent witness. 
Ancient Hindu Law is not singular in its partial rejection of the 
testimony of women. Vide Best on Evidence (12th ed. of 1922) 
pp. 53-56 where it is shown how ancient Roman Law and the 
Medieval laws of several countries of Europe more or less 
excluded the testimony of women, how some States in the U.S.A. 
excluded (be testimony of negroes and persons of coloured 
blood. By the Canon Law more credit was given to male 
than female witnesses (Taylor on Evidence, ed. of 1848 p. 655, 
note d). 

Nftr. (IV. 157-172) states that incompetent witnesses fall 
into five classes: (1) some 498 like learned br&hmanas, very old 
men, ascetics, persons practising austerities are incompetent 
because ancient texts ( vacana ) say so and there is no other 
(special) reason for their exclusion. The Vyavah&ratattva 

498. sftrnvftft xr: i ww i i ffl e w t 

gflwfonum * wtflrvr wrawt htt * m snrftrsr wro i wwrftwft vwmxrar 
laxq mr t i ftwtt s m rfte n wwm ftstwr torto % ■ mnvritg sw 

i nsn <n ft sfanlft erfr ■ eww v* ftifcr 8 ii 

wviwn wt • qpthgwt w sndf *r w srrftwu? ft » 
wtft «nwfts«v* f v p r &wmft wiftft « w sjqg wrftwftrvwraft ftnwrr:* 

Wfltf IV. 137-162; compare WTtq IV. 94 * wwftft W smM wftft 

wrftw- i ». ?tw q. by Bwr. on vr. ii. 69 

says • ftvr fteqei e mftw i Ru rfaratewpmftn fii yn rr wmny wi ’. This 
may be one o4 the tests to which Mir. refers in the words mtlftwft fWHTff’. 
The wr. n. p. 115 explains gsiWR »» WWT*Vtfi V wrevh ertirq rvwxtvwwr- 
wftftr sw mr «ri#wi » n«v fb t ^ w<»ar x g ^ ft firm t *r aft 

tfWfti nwfftftf mm 9 prfsff iWfftwnjftWiw t ► Toe 

||(94| . ft. p. 81 and nw. ft. p. 106 explain fmww differently: nQfit tit 
W sniffs* swv^rv qeqd m vrfit ssff 

' mrnm irwiw w iiiwwi m&wt • jqjpr p w» imfn iriwWwi 
wsfieft wriftits %*vRt wuft t «r* ft. p. loe. 
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(p. 214) points out that drotriyas and others cannot be appoint¬ 
ed as witnesses, but they may be what is called akrta witnesses 
explained below (i. e. they may if they choose appear as 
witnesses in a cause). They are not competent like the 'king, 
not because they are untrustworthy but because it is not advisa¬ 
ble to call them. They were privileged persons; (2) thieves, 
robbers, dangerous characters, gamblers, assasins are declared 
to be incompetent because there is the defect (dosa) of untruth¬ 
fulness in them; (3) witnesses are rendered incompetent on the 
ground of contradiction ( bheda ), when the statement of wit¬ 
nesses who have been accepted by the king for determination of 
the same matter do not agree; (4) he who without having been 
appointed (by the parties to a transaction) as a witness (to it) 
comes of his own accord to depose is termed a suet (i. e. a spy) 
in the iastras (and so was styled svayamukli by N&r. IV. 157) and 
is unworthy to be a witness; (5) a person is incompetent as a 
witness by reason of intervening death (i. e. he is mrtdntara ); 
when can any person bear testimony if the creditor (or claimant) 
is no longer alive, whose claim should have been heard by him 
specifically (but was not heard in that way)? Mrtantara is a 
witness whom one or other of the parties informed in a general 
way that there was some dealing between the parties and who 
was asked to be a witness (but was not told the details of the 
dealing) and then subsequently the party died. In such a case 
the person told is not a good witness, as he cannot give the 
details. But N&r. (IV. 94) mentions an exception to this last 
rule viz. when a father while on the point of death tells his 
sons and the like ‘ these are the witnesses on such and such a 
matter,* there even after the father’s death those witnesses would 
be competent though death intervenes. 

Witnesses are divided by N&r. IV. 149 into two sorts; 
(1) those appointed ( krta) by the parties and (2) those not 
appointed (akrta); the first being of five kinds and the last of 
six kinds. The first five (aoc. to N&r. IV. 150) are a subscrib¬ 
ing witness ( likhita ), one who has been reminded ( smarita) 
i. e. one who is called as a witness without there being a docu¬ 
ment and who is present at a transaction and is again and again 
reminded of it by a party to it in order that the transaction 
may 1 be effectively proved thereafter (K&t. 371 and 372 q. in 
Mit. on Y&j. IL 68), a casual witness i. e. one, who, while a 
transaction is being entered into, comes there by mere chance 
and is then asked to be a witness (yadrcch&bhijia or y&drcchikaj 
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acc. to By.), a secret witness i. e. one who is made to listen to 
the speech of the debtor while concealed behind a wall or 
screen, an indirect (uttara ) 4W witness (ie. one who learns 
from a witness who has seen or heard of a transaction when the 
latter is going to a distant country or is on the point of death). 
The six akrta witnesses (acc. to N&r. IV. 151-152) are co-villagers 
(in disputes about boundaries), the chief judge, the king (before 
whom a suit was tried), one who is closely acquainted with 
the transaction of the parties (i. e. karyamadhyagata, acc. to 
Br.), one who is deputed by a party (for borrowing an ornament 
or for settling a transaction, called dutaka by Br.), members 
of the family (kulya) in disputes among other members of the 
family (as regards partition &c.). Br. mentions twelve kinds 
of witnesses that are practically the same as the eleven of N&r. 
except one which he adds viz. lekhita SM (one whose name is 
caused to be written by a party in the presence of the witness 
when that party enters into some transaction in writing such 
as a loan with another). The only difference between ‘likhita’ 
and ‘lekhita’ seems to be that the first himself writes his own 
name as a witness on a document while the latter’s name is 
written as a witness by one party in the presence of the other 
and of the witness. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 299 verses 4-15 
q. by Aparfirka pp. 666-667) defines at great length all the 
twelve and Elat, also defines most of them, but these defini¬ 
tions are passed over as not very important. Visvarupa 
remarks that these nice distinctions among eleven kinds of 
witnesses are made only for the sake of exposition and for the 
benefit of simple people SM . 


499. *nr tmfi vviwto t g fkvrgwt- 

VT&ro * JV* in SWTI& p. 666 ; H t ffi V: U Ut VgV g n R « WTOT- 

w I wnvt- q. by foil. on HI. II. 68. Dr. Jolly's 

rendering of Kat. in S. B. E. 33 p. 80 n. is not correct. Vide my notes 
*o s ro t wegy pp. 66-67. The reads * Wlif vftwTTOUf ' 

*rr°; * vide the {fr eqq w gv VIII. 12 quoted in n. 481 which refers to a 
witness that is the same as gvtv- Compare sec. 32 of the Indian Evidence 
Act about verbal or written statement* of a person who is dead or wboae 
attendance cannot be procured except after unreasonable delay or expense, 
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Before a witness for a party begins to depose, it is the duty 
of the opposite party to point out the ground or grounds, if any, 
of the incompetence of the witness put forward for examination. 
Efit. adds** that the latent defects of the witnesses of a party 
must be pointed out by the opposite party, but the patent 
defects will be considered by the members of the court at the 
time of giving their decision. Vy&sa 503 states 'the defects 
of the witnesses of a party should be pointed out by the opponent 
in open court by putting them down in writing and the wit¬ 
nesses should be called upon (by the judge) to refute them; 
if the witnesses admit (the faults pointed out) they do not 
deserve to be witnesses; if otherwise (if the faults are not 
admitted) they should be established by the opponent with 
evidence (other than those of other witnesses); for if the defects 
of the witnesses of a party were allowed to be established by 
other witnesses to be cited by the opponent, there would result 
the fault of a never-ending series ( anavastha ), since the first party 
would then try to show defects in the latter set of witnesses 
and this may have to be carried on ad. infinitum' Br. laid down 
that an opponent should not be allowed to point out the grounds 
of incompetency in witnesses after they have begun to depose 
and K&t. adds 50 * that he (that party), who points out, after the 
witnesses have deposed to a matter, faults in them in whom he 
found none at first and who can not set out a proper reason 
(for his not proclaiming the faults at first) should be fined in 

502. srspnw rr ^ tfrrtfqrm • qjna nersr enei- 

JJfsfwiH II WTTVT q. by wm*? p. 671, fgftw- II. p. 83 which adds snft fW*- 
erc&. The re. U. p, 39 says * JJjlf: * • 

503. miwfrtrr: swfTT^wt i tisnrkuv rrnr weru emu 

u srfihm) w a uiedtait (fewt 

srJhvrf^m» mfWT>r: wnfr i uUtw uie w 

Wvuwrvufii *vmq. by II. p. 83, *q. w. p. 38 (first two).’ The 

first two are ascribed to wtm. by ert. WI. III. p. 106 and fit. pp 
112-113. The (Starr* on VT. II. 73 has the following lncid note ' ta|g ta |l^*n 

en?vr<l3 rAi i q g yweigt- 

ew*r fafar *r errwnWlw umw i vf$ mfi t j ie gnim *rnrftr$ m ensHh 

efiKmf) rr*wft wwqwfrn fnm»*ro uTwfit sgr u wn%ws »». Compare 
sections 148 and 153 of the Indian Evidence Act about cross examination 
to shake the credit of a witness, 

504. fowifrpg % feftwnftwt 4* qpm » etqwrit g wvt; eeng* 
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unrwn. inffftw. p. 83. w. A. PP- 143-H4. The first ia ascribed 
to by smw? p> 672, 
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tbs first amercement. Br. further states ** that the defendant 
may point oat the defects, if they exist, in the witnesses 
oited by the plaintiff; but if he finds faults which do not exist 
in the witnesses, he should be punished with a fine equal to the 
amount claimed (in monetary disputes) or equal to that which 
is levied from, a false witness. If the witness of a party is not 
able to refute the defect pointed out by the opponent, the party 
calling him should try to clear his witness of the fault; other¬ 
wise he should not succeed in his suit. 

When a witness is about 506 to depose, he was, acc, to Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 302 v. 23), to put off his shoes and turban, raise 
his right hand (in order to draw the attention of the Court) and 
after touching gold, cowdung or darbha grass was to depose to 
the truth. 2Lp. Dh. S. n. 11. 29. 7. says 507 that a witness should 
depose to the truth on an auspicious day in the morning in the 
presence of kindled fire and near (a jar of) water in the hall 
presided over by the king (or chief justice) and after being 
exhorted as regards both (viz. the results of truthfulness and 
falsehood) and when accepted by all (the court and parties) as 
a competent witness. Kaut. also (in HI. 11) says that wit¬ 
nesses should be examined in the presence of br&hmanas, water- 
jar and fire. Manu (VHL 79-80) provides that the judge 
should in a conciliatory manner exhort all witnesses assembled 
inside the court in the presence of the plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant as follows: * whatever acts of these two (litigants) between 
themselves you know as regards this matter (in dispute), 
narrate them all truthfully, since you are the witnesses in this 
case’. Yij. It. 73 also states that witnesses should be made to 
depose in the presence of the parties and Gaut. XTTT. 13 and 
Kit. (q. by Mit. on Yij. H. 73) prescribe that witnesses* 08 


wtfft * tr« q. by n - p- 83 > w. ft. p. H3. 
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ff»; t wggw t fo w n «rmft strfttn tveh • ftw—feigwp* 
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should face the east or north, are to be examined in the presence 
of the images of gods and br&hmanas in the first half of the 
day and should be exhorted to tell the truth by being bound 
with oaths. This examination in the public and after an oath 
went a long way in cheoking the tendency to depose falsely. 
The oath consisted of two parts, viz. (1) the requirement to tell 
the truth and (2) the exhortatory and imprecatory part. Both 
were administered by the presiding judge. Gaut. (XHL 12-13) 
appears to prescribe that an oath ( iapatha) was not to be 
administered to br&hmana witness, but ManuVm. 113 ( = N&r. 
IV. 199) does not make this distinction. Gaut. ( XTTT. 14-23), 
Manu Vm. 81-86, 89-101, Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 24-37, N&r. IV. 
201-228 contain very long exhortations addressed by the judge to 
the witnesses relating to the importance and high worth of truth, 
stating how the conscience of a man pricks him, what rewards 
await the truthful witness here and in thd' next world and what 
sin and terrible torments in Hell are the lot of an untruthful 
witness, what evil befalls even the deceased ancestors of an 
untruthful witness and how he is liable to be punished by the 
king. They are too long to be cited here 509 . Shorter exhorta¬ 
tions are found in Y&j. IL 73-75, Vas 16. 32-34, Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10.19. 9-12 (S. B. E. vol. XIV p. 203 ), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 
verses 19-22), Kat. 343. N&r. IV. 200 provides * let him (the 
judge) inspire them (the witnesses) with awe by (quoting) 
ancient texts, extolling the greatness of truth and denouncing 
falsehood \ Kaut. (III. 11), Manu Vm. 88 and 113 (*»Nar. IV. 
199), Visnu Dh. S. VHL 20-23 add further modes of speech and 
exhortations according to the oarya of the witness: A br&hmana 
witness is to be addressed by the judge as ‘ speak ’ and to be 
exhorted to swear by his veracity, a ksatriya one was to be 
addressed as ‘ speak the truth ’ and to be sworn by the animal 
he rides and hiB weapons ( which he is to touoh), a vaifcya is 
to be sworn by his kine, grain and gold and a sudra is to be 
sworn by (imprecating on his head) all grave sins. Manu 
VIII. 88 provides that a br&hmana should be asked to depose 


509. Vide Appendix for Nirada’s verses. 

310. The exhortation in the aufami (HI. 11)is somewhat different 
from Mann’s ‘ aw wigrt jwrartf ftftfil ^ st *r trt u nfrwh entra¬ 
nt eryeei (Swnfi qpt wwwmwft *ft tnmnd 

Ufw jeiwmui^ i q'sengMSt wnfft fefts 'tatjUiiTH • vet- 

«*«Ti SWWitM l i ’. The text in Dr. Sham Shastri’s edition is rather corrupt 
sad aot properly arranged. 
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with the word * speak while VIII. 113 states that a brfthmapa 
is to be made to swear by his truth. Some explain that the first 
rule applies to exoellent br&hmanas and the second to inferior 
ones and rely on Gaut (XHL 12-13) who prescribes that an 
oath to speak the truth is not to be administered to brahmanas but 
only to others. Vide Haradatta on Gaut. and Viv&daoandra p. 127. 
Manu VHL 102 (=Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 95) is careful to point out 
that the exhortation is not to depend purely on the oaste but 
that brihmapas (and others) who tend kine, who engage in 
trade, who are craftsmen or actors, who are menial servants and 
usurers should be treated (by the judge) as Sudras 511 (in the matter 
of taking oaths). Witnesses after they are assembled before the 
Court are to be ordinarily examined separately (vide E&t. 
quoted in n. 508 above). But Gaut. XIII. 5 and Kat. 394 
provide 5,2 that if a certain matter is seen by the witnesses as a 
body then they may be examined together. Manu VIII. 78 and 
K&t 392 prescribe that what the witnesses declare quite natu¬ 
rally (without hesitation and fear) should be taken down and that 
when the witnesses have declared (what they know) they should 
not be questioned again and again by the king (or judge). From 
the Smrtis and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika it -appears that 


511, The Mit. on Yaj. II. 73 explains Manu VIII, 113 as follows: a 
bribmana witness is to be sworn by being told that if he spoke untruth his 
truth will perish, a ksatriya that his vehicle and arms will be fruitless, a 
vaisya that bis cattle, grain and gold will be lost and a suc^ra that all sins 
will be his lot. Others explain differently. The Vyavaharatattva p. 215 says 
‘ w HVMiiw tw xft wwre The on 

*f. II. 74 says the same. Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 113 appears to hold 
that the exhortatory part is repeated by the witness. irUffc# fTI%* 

q wfft i mgq r fiUft *hA4*fftnrt wrw: • tn m froarft n «t<r wmft mftw 
tmiffibqwwW wrf wt ft Otvmt rvriqra i ... •ftdtarwtwwn'ft ^ivt 
wnfrftmtwR$$trrfft ft fftoxmWHft » ’. The Madanaratna says that 
brahmanas following such avocations as rearing cattle should be made to 
take an oath like sudras, %$ * *&*$ 

* spirit • ft*rt«g qpnyniftf ». 

Vas. III. 1 and Manu II. 168 provide that brahmanas who have not 
studied the Veda, who do not expound it or do not ke*p the sacred fires be¬ 
come equal to sudras. The Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873) sec. 6 allows a 
witness who has an objection to taking an oath to make &n affirmation. 

si*. fniwQ n ww ww g i imvvnn. 

g*lg IWWWT. q. in DUN p. 079. Vide i«. n. p. 120 for two different road- 
4lMf? «»»4 interpretation* qC,$. XIII. 5. w«wi* » vfit 

gwiA4tu*t wmtvitgqt ffftiqnm q. in amT4rp.675» fftm. on vt. 
II. 7P (without name). 
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till 

it was the chief judge or the judges who put questions and 
that there was no elaborate cross-examination and re-examina¬ 
tion of witnesses as in England (which practice is followed in 
modern India). The only cross examination that appears to 
have been allowed was about the faults or grounds that made 
a person an incompetent witness. In this respect ancient Indian 
practice resembled modern judicial practice in some European 513 
countries other than England. Witnesses were compelled to 
attend. Kaut. QL 11 states that witnesses who are not far 
removed by time or space should be produced by the parties 
themselves, but those who are far away or who are unwilling 
to stir shall be got summoned by order of the king 514 . Manu 
VHI. 107, Yftj. n. 77, Br., K&t. and Viqnu Dh. S. VIII 37 say that 
if a witness knowing all facts and not prevented from coming 
by disease or similar causes refuses to come as a witness he 
incurs the sin of false witness, has to pay the amount in dispute 
and ten per cent thereof as fine to the king. This is in accor¬ 
dance with the principle enforced in modern times that it is the 
duty of a citizen to appear before a court of justice when 
summoned. Kaut. ( HI. 1) provides for subsistence allowance 
to witnesses. It is not quite clear whether parties could be 
regarded under ancient Hindu Law as competent witnesses on 
their own behalf. Yaj. (11. 13-15) appears to suggest that 
parties could be regarded as witnesses in their own cause and 
held to be false from their demeanour as in the case of witnesses. 
Kaut. 1V. 51S 8 and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika show that the 
accused was questioned by the Court as to his movements about 
the time of the alleged offence and till his arrest. Sukra 516 


313. Vide Stephens' ‘ History of the Criminal Law of England ’ (18S3 ), 
vol. I. chap. XII, where on p. 431 he remarks'cross examination is a highly 
characteristic part of an English trial, whether civil or criminal, and hardly 
any of the contrasts between the English and continental systems strikes 
an English lawyer so forcibly as its absence in the continental system. ‘ 

314. t 

III. 11 last verse; wrflft WWfa nuft mftafipT ;» hrf ffl 
w qtwr- ii ft- q. by n p. 9i. wt. hi. p. lis; 

compare Order 16 rules 10-15 (of the Indian Civil Procedure Code) about 
the compellability of witnesses and the remedies against such as disobey a 
summons. 

313. wrt jfaw nwrt farm wnrcwri^ft wgiafttr < wl- 
ftyv iv. 8. 

316. Ant wrffimift vs w m# wNnn i vraUiqpft 

ft*t « t«. IV. 3. 184. 
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IV. 5.184 defines sftksl in such a way as to exohide the litigant 
hlrtiBfllf. Ordinarily witnesses were examined in the open 
court in the presence of the parties and never behind their back, 
bat Kst (387-383} prescribes that in the case of immovable 
property bral evidence may be taken on the property itself and 
in some cases even elsewhere than these two (viz. the Court and 
immovable property), that is, in the case of the death of living 
beingswitnedses may be made to depose before the corpse (of 
tile animal killed) or, in the absence of the body, before 517 some 
mark (such as the horn of an animal). Br. and Manu VIII. 25 
state that the truth of the statements of witnesses should be 
examined by marking their tone, their change of colour, their 
e'^es, their gestures, and their demeanour $ls . Texts like Sahkha- 
Bikhita (q. by V. P. p. 124), Nar. IV. 193-196, Vispu Dh. 8. 
Vffi. 18, Yfij. II. 13-15 and Kat. 386 point out the actions and 
appearances of a party or witness that deposes falsely, viz. he 
appears restless, changes his place (i. e. moves from one spot 
to another), licks the corners of his lips, his forehead perspires, 
h*is face loses colour, he frequently coughs and heaves frequent 
sighs, he scratches the ground with his feet (toes), waves his 
hands and garment, his mouth becomes dry and his voice 
filters, he speaks incoherently, talks too much though not 
asked and does not reply straight to the questions asked and 
OVOids meeting the eyes of the questioner. Such a witness may 
be looked upon as untrue and the king or judge should bring 
him under discipline (so that he will be afraid to lie). Merely 
on seeing these signs a witness was not to be punished or 
entirely disbelieved, since these signs raise only a probability of 
untruthfulness (as remarked by Mit. on Yaj. 1L 15 and V. P. 
P-124). , 


517. vTOvwrev wriwf*»: • vrsi amnr 

3 a wdyebift irvlrrir fieri wfaq i vgwifavV v*iT 
ev wunftrwt enw «ttgwi% g iwgw 

enwi. q. by M. p. 89, <m Wl- HI. pp. 112-113, **. m. p. 41, Wt. 

MC pi 125. The reading gOwfffr t ft for Riw® is better. *q. a. p. 124 quotes a 
long prose passage from about the demeanour o t witnesses. The 

Aar. oa- Vt. n. rs remarks «t ftoftagwM 

4 518. aqfrsrat: <nfavr CS; i«rwf%Ol'rqf>T: * apr- q. by fgfihr.H. p. 85, 


Vtdfatojftapo* *». tfc 15 «t#d abe#*/ ' - v ' 

F i ■* * * u 


V,’- 'Sj. *J*v , ”ir**. i* ' y 1 

iffn imm ipiawif ifWRWi».. 

Hftwm nwamrer ehna aw ilw er srsni i (p. 124 
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When there are many witnesses but they differ in their 
statements certain rules are laid down by Manu VIXL 73 
(=Vispu Dh. S. VIII. 39), Yaj. II. 78, Nar. IV. 229, Bf. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 303 v. 35 ), Kat. (408). They are briefly these: 519 .The 
statement of the majority of witnesses should be accepted, but 
if they are equally divided then the statement of those who are 
more pure (in character or more disinterested) should be accepted 
and if the meritorious are divided equally then those who are the 
best among them should be accepted as true. The Mit. on Yaj. 
IL 78 adds that if there is a conflict of testimony between the 
statements of a few but eminently qualified witnesses on the 
one hand and those of a larger number of ordinary witnesses, 
then the former should be accepted as Yaj. n. 72 requires i. e. 
it prefers quality to mere numbers. Kaut. HI. 11 prescribes 
that when there is conflict in the oral evidence the decision 
should be according to the evidence of the majority of witnesses 
or of those who are pure in character or of those who are 
approved of by both sides as good witnesses or a mean should 
be drawn from their statements. Nar. IV. 160 and K&t 359 
state 5,0 that if one out of the (three) witnesses attesting a docu¬ 
ment or out of (throe) witnesses that are cited by a party deposes 
in a way contradictory to what is deposed to by the other two, 
then all the three become incompetent witnesses on account of 
contradiction. This has been interpreted by the VyavahSra- 
matrka (p. 326 ) to mean that where all witnesses are of equal 
status and there is a majority of only one favouring one side, 
then all the witnesses are incompetent and oral evidence is in 
that case futile for decision. 

The important question is how much has to be p roved by 
the party calling witnesses. Yaj. II. 79 (=Visnu Dh. S. Vlll. 38), 
Nir. EL 27 and Br. (q. by Sm. C. II. 91) state the general rule 
thht that party whose averments are supported in their entirety 
as'true by the witnesses becomes successful, while that litigant 


519. wgtnvf msm IFTTfamn i tgftjft 

SfolWttt » • q. by ITT- p. 325, qxi- «f. HI. P-H®* The RUU^ on VT. 

11.76 explains ‘ ^ gwtfflbrt ftsfiwftwrqT * gorVWWT: 

witnira ■ vw a ** ***** 
gftnriu i wwft gwifamw 

gevwrq t.’ - • 

-ssio... w t 

•i » «Mt. 9. by 670,%*.* «r. ?• 3«. W hi. iw. • 
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whose claim is declared by them to be false certainly loses 5J1 . 
Nir. IV. 232 and 234, Kftt. 396, 398 lay down 52 * the rule that in 
oivil disputes that are of a non-urgent nature (like recovery of 
debts), if witnesses depose to more or less (than what is averred 
in the plaint), then the claim is not established in its entirety; 
where the witnesses depose to more or 1ms (than the claim 
affirmed by the party) the deposition of the witnesses should 
be considered as not taken down or it should be omitted (from 
consideration ) ss ; the witnesses in such a case are not liable to 
fine; they may deserve to be fined if they do not depose (to 
what they know). Similarly N&r. IV. 233 and Kit. SM 399 say 
that where the depositions of witnesses are in conflict as to the 
place, the time, the property, the amount, the colour, the species 
(or caste), the form (or shape), the age (as stated in the 
pleading of a party ), the depositions are to be regarded as good 
as not given at all. The rule amounts to this that any dis¬ 
crepancy between the essential details or particulars of a claim 

321. e wi j N sfe y n fi wifafo: vfiNffts: » a wiwifi * 

ww iq ien »f*. q- by amid; p. 678, fffihr. u. p. 91, <nr m- in. in. 

322. wnfr a ftorffag faOkira! t sfa *rc*fa4; wi«f sfat witw 

n favvft i as*nfafc s rvuj smnrt s* »wnft aw n 

H WHVT- 396, 398 (J. by »q. st. p. 312 and 318, smi<$i p.678, 
I*, p. 90, ms. fa. p. 68. 

523. The maxim (in Yaj. II. 20) that on proof a part of a claim the whole 
may be held to be proved (vide above n 431) applies only where the opponent 
totally denies every item of the claim of the plaintiff. This is a presumption 
and the king or judge is not to be blamed for acting upon it in case of total 
denial* as said by Gaut. XL 23 and 32 * eenrrfiNft t Wffc gp rH Tt « ... f t wmpa iT- 
This text of Yaj. is apparently in conflict with Kit. 473 (q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 20) 'in claims containing several items* • the creditor (or 
plaintiff) secures a decree for as much out of them as he is able to establish 
by means of witnesses\ These two verses are sought to be reconciled in 
various ways by the Mit. (on Yaj. II. 20), the Sm. C. II, pp. 120-121, 
Vyavahara-mitrka pp.310-312 (where it criticizes the views of Yogloka)* V.P. t 
pp. 98-102. It is impossible for want of space to go into these interpretat¬ 
ions. The Mit. says that Kit. 473 applies to a case where the son or the 
like being ignorant of the debt? contracted by his father or the like says * I 
do sot know * I. e. pleads ignorance. In that case be does not deny (he is 
not f mhnava-vmdin but only ajHmnin. The Vyavahiranir^aya p. 68 ex¬ 
plains Kit. 473 in the same way a&4 about 396 it adds that when he cites 
witnesses as supporting bis entire claim and the witnesses depose only to a 
patt ef it or to more than lie avers then his claim fails in Us entirety 
botfatabasa, theft and adultery it is otherwise. 

qrt ww riy ft mu «i«* faj- 

IfW# p. 673 (r«K» ), ffifiNr. II. p. 9Q- 
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made in the plaint (such as the time, place, number &c.) and 
the case made out in the depositions as to any of these essential 
particulars will have the same consequence as tendering no oral 
evidence. This rule was not followed to the letter and besides 
other means of proof could be resorted to, as stated by the Mit., 
the Viv&daoandra and others 525 . Kaut. HI. 11 526 states that 
when the witnesses depose to less than what is averred in the 
plaint, the plaintiff has to pay a fine (of a fifth part) on the 
excess and when they depose to more than the claim, the excess 
(held proved on the depositions) may be taken by the king. 

In charges of adultery, heinous crimes ( sahasa) and theft 
the whole of the matter that is alleged may be held proved, 
when witnesses depose to only a part of the matter 527 (says 
Kit. 397). 

Nirada IV. 165 prescribes that a litigant 528 should not secret¬ 
ly approach a witness cited by his opponent, nor should he try to 
win him over (by bribes or threats) through another; if he does 
so, he would suffer the consequences of a losing party ( hina ). 

There were ruleB about the late production of evidence. It 
has been already shown how if a litigant adduces weak evidence, 
though strong evidence is available, he would not be allowed 
to rely on the latter after judgment is pronounced. It is said 
by Nir. I. 62 that when a law-suit has proceeded far enough 
(lit. has been cleansed or thrashed out), evidence such as a 

523. <rw g srfttmrfo* {wwrwtf%*n wwft wtftwt w sfiivifvftr <r* 
wnwwftw sn4t » on h. 79; ssrwrr at n 

wroift fib si ft&qnivT* si stsisu tfirsunr ftsmftw gm- 
sifil • s y nft s l isftsu finnfr ws <rs i st>*ftst«st«sufttiT* sf • ftsi- 
fWTPP- 13I-I32. 

526. wn&onftfft^tsiiq^sfiWsWisif^s'hsT.s*s qwtg i si 

sisn ffcj i sulvnei in. n. 

327. vissuAfffi wsiH usg » sfinf msit wW 1 smns 

sftsH^sws • smst- q. by fain. on m. u. 20 , wmfc p. 678. 

II. p. 90. 

528. The fact that a party requested a witness to give false evidence is* 
admissible evidence against such a party, it being an admission by conduct 
that the party has a bad case. Vide Cockburn C, J. in Moriarty v . London 
Chatham and Dover Ry . Co. L. R. 5 Q. B. p. 314 at p. 319 * if you can show 
that a plaintiff has been suborning false testimony and hae endeavoured to 
have recourse to perjury, it is strong evidence that he knew perfectly well bis 
cause was an unrighteous one *. Vide illustration $ to section 8 of the Indian 
Evidence Act* ' 
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document or witnesses, would then become useless, if/fl|p 
evidence had not been announced before S39 . After a i$tply k 
filed by the defendant, the plaintiff has to pive a list of hid 
evidence 1 e. documents or witnesses (Yftj. Jl. 7 ). The meaning 
briefly is as follows: If he does not do so, proceeds with the 
trial and does not call all necessary witnesses or produce all 
documents and the case is almost finished, but judgment is not 
pronounced, even then he would not be allowed to produce fresh 
evidence at that late stage. For if fresh evidence not previously 
disclosed were allowed to be given at that late stage, it would 
oause surprise to the defendant, who would then demand time 
for adducing evidence in rebuttal and then the plaintiff may 
again cite further evidence and this process is in danger of being 
oarried on ad infimtum. If however witnesses were already cited 
but all were not examined (e. g. if ten witnesses were mentioned 
and only three examined) and the plaintiff found that the evidence 
of the few witnesses examined for him is contradictory or hostile,, 
then he may be allowed to produce even at a late stage the 
remaining witnesses (who may be seven i. e. double the number 
of those already examined or who may be more respectable or 
purer in character). This proposition is contained in Yftj. H 80 
on which the MitftkBarft remarks that even if witnesses are not 
mentioned in a list, but before judgment is pronounced other 
more reliable or respectable witnesses or double in number 
(and of the same status as) of those examined are available, 
they should be examined by the court even at a late stage. Thfc 
rule is that as long as witnesses are available resort to ordeals 
should not be had. Yftj. II. 80 also has given, /fee to various 
interpretations. Vide Hit. and Aparftrka ofi'Yfij. H 80, Sm. C. 
IL ‘p. 91, V. P. p. 130-134. The Mit. thinks that the verse 
applies where tire plaintiff or the party on whom lies the burden 
of proving a positive proposition finds that the witnesses pro¬ 
duced by him are hostile or contradictory and that in such a 
case he may be allowed to cite other more respectable or more 
numerous witnesses ‘ to prove his proposition and to show that 
the first set of witnesses is false, while Apar&rka holds that 
the verse says that tfhen the party who has to prove his 

— 1 <. .... "t — T - » — -r - < I. i" ..MU 1 . ■. . 

929. smsnm# sftj» vtfd w 

• wen 63, fttfrwdoes sot me an fWfcr, bat few *r. p.i« * 

**>») Kt. out, elevated (carried tax ). For detailed’Mtptaaatton of this 

veajSyid«Moy .note* to m. W. pp. 7fr-80. sTbe Madananuns Introduces 
1,62 with tbe word*. ■ mV vr Rvfhwrrfgsxmfi anywt« 
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case cites witnesses which the opponent feels are false.th* 
opponent may produce more respectable or more numerous 
witnesses to depose to the contrary and he would thus-prove 
the first set to be false. Apar&rka relies on Kit. (408) for' this 
proposition^ 0 . It may be said that Apar&rka’s interpretation, 
appears more natural. V. P. (p. 134) accepts K&tyiyana, but 
says that the interpretation of the Mit. ( of Ytj, IL 80) is 
correct. Whatever view is accepted it leads to this that one 
set of witnesses not only may prove the truth of a party's 
case but also establish that another set of that party’s witnesses 
are guilty of perjury. 

Ysj. IL 82 provides that if a witness, having promised with 
other witnesses to depose to a state of things, denies at the time 
of his examination that he saw the matter in dispute, he should be 
fined eight times the amount that a defeated litigant would have 
to pay and a brahman a witness similarly guilty if unablt to 
pay may be banished (or his house should be razed to the 
ground). NSr. IV. 197 says that such a person is worse than a 
false witness. Manu VIIL 107, Y&j. IL 76, and K&t. (405) pres¬ 
cribe that if a person who' has witnessed a transaction does not 
depose (i. e. remains silent) about it, though not suffering from 
disease or some other calamity, he should be made (after 
waiting for three fortnights) to pay the amount of the debt or 
other matter in dispute and also one-tenth thereof as fine to 
the king. 

After the witnesses have deposed the chief justice and 
s’abhyas have to consider the depositions of witnesses ( as Kat. 
340 provides) 53t . The Court has to find out which set of wit¬ 
nesses are to be believed and what witnesses are perjured. 
Perjury entailed, according to dharmasastra works, both secular, 
and other-worldly consequences. Ap. Dh. S. (IL 11.29.8-9) states: 

‘ When a witness deposes falsely the king should fine him and, 
in addition, the witness incurs hell after death’ and Gaut. 
provides (XIU. 7 and 23), * a witness telling the trpth goes to 
heaven, but falls into hell if he does the reverse and when he 
deposes falsely he is to be censured and fined’. Manu VHL, 
118 states that witnesses depose falsely through oovetousness, 

.*,$30., vw e erfW erT$ ert¥fHvif%»rT i wgvew 

u*em i egftot fit fnniftiwt • enter. 408 q. by amwet p. 67«. 

«r. «n. p. 333. tqfftw - II. 94, «q. St. p. 134. 

' ttv i enter. 340 q. by Pun. on 

n. II. w, wtonlp.sft.«r to b. • *■' 
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wrong ideas, fear, friendship, sexu al passion, wrath, ignorant* 
and minority and prescribes (VHL 120-122) varying fines for 
perjtury arising from these several causes. Bp. (S. B. E. vol. S3 
p. 301 v. 21) regards 532 a corrupt judge, a perjured witness and 
the murderer of a br&hmana as equally sinful. Y&j. IL 81 and 
Eat (407) prescribe *** that the litigant who procures perjured 
evidenoe and the witnesses guilty of perjury should each be 
separately fined double the amount of the fine prescribed for 
defeat in various disputes and a br&hmana (guilty of doing the 
same) should be banished from the oountry 534 (but not fined). 
But when a person (of any of the three castes other than brih¬ 
mana) Is frequently guilty of perjury he should be fined and 
given physical punishment (as cutting the tongue or death) 
and a similarly guilty br&hmana should be fined and banished 
(or degraded by being carried naked through the streets or 
deprived of his house). The Mit. on Y&j. n. 81 says that when 
Manu prescribes (VHL 380) that a br&hmana guilty of a sin is 
not to be awarded death or corporal punishment and that he is to 
be banished with all his wealth, he refers to the br&hmana being 
a first offender and not a confirmed one. Manu VHL 108 says 
* where within seven days from deposing in a cause a (serious 
or painful) disease or fire or the death of a relative befalls a 
witness, he should be (being held as a false witness owing to 
these portentous happenings) made to pay the debt in dispute to 
the opposite side and a fine to the king.’ The Sm. C. (H p. 94) 
explains that this applies to a witness who is the only one on a 
disputed matter such as a messenger and the king or judge 
should wait for seven days to see whether any of these calamities 
befalls that witness and then hold him to be perjured. E&t. (410) 
contains 535 a similar rule, but he states that the king should 
wait one, two or three weeks or up to 45 days according to the 
value of the matter in dispute and the caste of the deponent. 
Manu VHL 117 (=Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 40) prescribes that in 


»2. <gm*vt warn w w*m vpn:»ft. q. by «v. *• p- ns. 
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whatever lawsuit it is established that witnesses perjured 
themselves, the judge should hear it again (from the beginning) 
or if the suit has ended he should set aside the decision and 
examine it again. 

Gaut. 13. 24-25, Vas. 16. 36, Manu VE 104, Yfij. JL 83, 
Visnu Dh. S. YUL 15 prescribe that a witness may depose falsely 
in a cause when, if he were to speak the truth, a person of the 
four varnas is liable to suffer the sentence of death. Manu 
VUX 105-106, Ysj. H. 83, Visnu Dh. S. VUL 16 prescribe that 
as a penance for the falsehood a witness of the three higher 
castes may offer three oblations of boiled rice to the goddess of 
speeoh (Sarasvatl) or he may offer into fire clarified butter 
with the mantras called Kusmanda ( Vaj. S. XX. 14-16 or Tai 
A. X. 3-5), or with the three verses beg inning with ‘ yaddeva 
devahedanam ’ or with the verse sacred to Varuna (viz. Rg. L» 
24.15, ‘ uduttamam varuna *) or with three verses of which 
waters ’ are the deity (Rg. X. 9.1-3 4 apo hi stha) \ Visnu Dh. S. 
VIII. 17 adds that a sudra guilty of perjury in the above 
case may by way of expiation feed ten cows for one day. 
It is strange that the dharmasastra works should permit 
perjury to save a culprit from being sentenced to death. 
Probably popular sentiment of old standing allowing the speak-, 
ing of falsehood in certain cases was responsible for this. In 
the Mahabharata frequent reference is made to the permission 
to speak untruth in ordinary life when one’s own life or 
another’s life is in imminent danger. Vide Santi 536 45. 35, 
109.19. It is stated in Santi 165. 30 that speaking falsely i& 
not a sin in five cases viz. in jest, to women, at the time of (i. e. 
in bringing about) a marriage, for the preservation of great, 
wealth and for one’s life. Vas. 16. 36 mentions those five' 
occasions somewhat differently. Vide Manu VIII. 112 also for a' 
similar rule. But so old a sage as Gaut. (23. 29) implies that' 
he disapproves of this sentiment 537 , when he states, ‘according' 4 
to some falsehood entails no fault (i. e. no expiation need be^ 
performed) in (bringing about or breaking promises made at); 

536. sTonrtStsui wwwmwWtemw w * sW efij 
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marriage, in sexual intercourse, in jest and in giving relief to 
one- distressed’. Vide Gr. R. pp. 507-508 quoting H&rita 
Dharraasutra oq the same subject and mentioning four kinds 
of falsehood such as that by a witness, that in transactions of 
sale dec. 

Nta. (IV. 235-236) states that when through 538 the care¬ 
lessness of the creditor (who dies) there is no document nor 
witness to prove a debt and the defendant denies it, then one 
of three methods (of proof) may be resorted to, viz. codana 
praUkalarn ( dunning the debtor each time to repay ), yuktileia 
(putting forth arguments) and sapatha (special oaths and 
ordeals) Kit. (233 q. by Sm. C. IL p. 52 and Par. M. Ill 91) 
has a similar verse. Yukti according to N&rada IV. 238 means 5 * 
‘ the creditor should follow (the debtor) by arguments and by 
himself remembering and by reminding the debtor of the time, 
the place, the relation (subsisting between the two)'. Others- 
interpret yukti differently, that is, it means ‘logical reasoning’ 
Kit. (214) defines 540 ‘yukti’ as ‘ the ascertainment or know¬ 
ledge of a lingo ’ (i. e. a sign that leads on to an inference ). 


538. mrn pq rftn t vw n ?VT&av * i wtvyt unft g g i wifr fo ft 
lift* ■ whpi stfan# w gfikdsrerik wigerv* srvtn wuntoc * 

enffiyd vnraiil v: vfilgrvrw irgws i rawg: er urwifi K.qivvft it 

SKqiV.233-237; v*atvvntwsvter^iiftiwqtu wfircr vt urw 

lemvi. 386 q. by rtf. n. p. 168, which explains uiVJ as * unynv i 
«niqwrf$Rwftwi<H i sirww vt enfo<tw> vTi 

n wwrm vw T>ta$vhrftTTsrcwnrwv*VT*fo f w u W%ftu vr s 8- 
nmtvnvr vr wwi fo s nW wruvn nuftr i >. 

338a. The printed text of Nar. IV. 236 reads whyur uiaenfj W as sepa- 
rat® words. The Sm. C* II, p. 52 explains that as meaning * pressing or 
urging the debtor three, four or five times in the presence of third persons 
without the debtor protesting against the demand \ The M&danaratna and 
V. P. p. 168 appear to read ’ wtynvwwrg w (equal to whfHT+WUnhKU!) 
aod interpret' if there is no denial or protest (by the debtor) when the cre¬ 
ditor frequently demands the debt, then the court may presume that be is a 
debtor’. The Madanaratna explains ‘ WtynvfifatW i 
wWI IWWTOS ifntlfW* 

339. 5 gftidfamftvRt i 

IV. 238; lIftw* u. p. 32 explains gfi a fop at ‘srgfin- 

•ffc «nS Mfw iW t w «$# "toifr 

nprawtras i * 

540, frying gam wffrvnftr » wnvn (2M) quoted b» 

to, 9i,fuenwnrp-43, nr. *rp. tot wktofc apitfne fit*** 

.... 
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It is stated by Brhaspati that anumUna (inference 5 * 1 or pre¬ 
sumption ), as a means at deciding a law suit, is of three kinds, 
but it is inferior to witnesses (vide note 433 above), VySsa 
(q. by Sm. C. H p. 95) states that anum&m is the same as 
hetu and tarka. V. P. (p. 167) remarks that (long continued) 
possession and the frequent urging by the creditor both lead to 
the inference of title and the taking of a loan respectively and 
are therefore to be comprehended under yukti according to the 
definition of Katy£yana. Yet by popular usage yukli is res¬ 
tricted to presumptions arising from certain circumstances on 
the analogy of the maxim of * goballvarda * explained below 
under * steya Yukti therefore means circumstantial evidence 
from which an inference may be drawn about a fact in issue in 
a judical poceeding. Ap. Dh. 542 S. II. 11. 29. 6 says that in 
case of doubt (judges) should decide from signs (i. e. by 
inference) or divine proof (ordeah). Vas. 19. 39 mentions 
the view of some sages that one who is found armed or wounded 
or in possession of the booty ( stolen) may be declared to be (the 
thief or offender). Manu IX. 270 (= Matsya 227.166) requires 
the just king not to condemn to death one accused of theft 
unless his guilt is proved as certain by proof that the accused 
had in his possession the articles stolen and tools for theft (for 
house-breaking). ‘ An adulterer is proved 543 to be so by being 
caught in such acts as playing with the hair of another’s wife, an 
incendiary by being caught with a firebrand in his hand ( near 
the house set on fire), a murderer by being found (near the 
murdered man) armed and a thief when caught with some of 
the artioles stolen in his possession’—say Sankha-Likbita 544 . 

541. sujffrtf firm sire! wvar ufcvr • iv- q- by nn. wi. HI. p. 87 • 
mfirffrwrnpn'i g «rafirfavrr wrvr ■ vzivi unwFffT w ^ wwfiw 4gsi a 

q. by II. p. 50, «rv. f%. p 73 and ngwt?* (ma) which 

latter remarks ‘ arm JV*1 • ’. «T*. f*r. p. 73 quotes 

ftWtti as wgsrtf g JfcfW and explains gfw: 

err a wgqqimr*rr wr q i wqrffcvg w N 

ffffnvrfnfs grarrsmi i 

542. ijfcgWJ I 3UV- V. II. II- 29. 6. 

543. ^WTfWTstlig: Wfwtfiwfa qft whw- 

traWU: i q- by <m m. m. H9, n. p 95, **. u. p. 16s. 

544. Compare sec. 114 of’ the Indian Evidence Act which Days dowfc 

how a court is to draw presumptions of fact from the common course 6f 
natural events in relation to the facts of the case before it, illustration (a) to 
%hich is 9 the court may presume that a man who is in possession of stolon 
goods soon after the theft is either the thief or has received the goods know¬ 
ing them to be stolen, unless be can account for his possnssioft ’» v 
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IV% 12 and Yfij. n, 283 similarly say -that-adultery may 
b® inferred from (the man and woman) being caught in tire act 
of dalliance with the hair or from the signs left (such as marks 
of nails or teeth on the lips, cheek &o.) after oarnal enjoyment 
or from the admission of the woman concerned (or of both). 
N&r. (IV. 172-175 ) declares that there are six kinds of disputes 
in which the indications (or circumstances) themselves serve 
as witnesses and lead to a conclusion without the testimony of 
witnesses viz. one found with a fire-brand in his hand (near the 
scene of arson) may be inferred to be the incendiary, one 
armed 546 (found near the scene of murder) as the murderer, one 
caught dallying with the hair of another’s wife as an adulterer, 
one with a spade in his hand near a breached embankment as the 
person who caused the breach in it and one armed with an axe 
as the feller of a tree, a person guilty of an assault may be 
inferred to be so from visible signs (such as his club or sword 
being smeared with blood). But N&r. IV. 176 gives the warning 
that in such cases it is necessary to be careful in arriving at a 
conclusion, since a person in order to bring into trouble another 
whom he hates may create marks of injury on himself. Kat. 
(337-338 ) further provides 5 ” that where one litigant proves as 
against his opponent (such as a debtor) either the offer of a 
bribe, or the effacing of the means of recognition (such as 
effacing one’s signature on a document) or holding out tempta¬ 
tions (to the witnesses or sabhjas ) or the concealment of his 
wealth (to avoid its being attached in execution of a decree), 
there the original claim (such as a debt) may be presumed to 
be proved even if he (the opponent) denies his liability. 


545. Sw i wifts S riuswn i Tq foy mgr srfrfbwnnwt trwm*v: ,fhrw- 
mgr»IV. 12 . 

546. Best on ’Evidence* (12th ed* 1922) sec. 294 cites as an illuss 
£trattan of circumstantial evidence the fact' of one armed being regarded as 

the probable mnrderer in certain cases. Compare Wills on * Circumstantial 
evidence' (7tb ed of 1937 English and Indian combined) p. 145 'Amongst 
the most forcible of presumptive indications may be mentioned all attempts 
to pollute or disturb the current of truth or justice, or to prevent a fair or 
impartial trial by endeavours to intimidate, suborn, bribe or otherwise 
tamper with the prosecutor, or the witnesses or the officers of justice* or by 
•the concealment, suppression, destruction, alteration of any article of 
peal evidence % 

M7- gt* vfmmphp fouftwfavr m xi ■ ftwnw* "Si twirl ft fkm* 
» OTWMHuft vn tnftwr wrftm xin i nrSftrgiiwtvni wrSk vrfg* 
Jfcft l*im-.<337~J38) q. by »*. X. p. 15?. foojWXf P- *88 («ly the first). 
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Judges often repeat from the Bench, the words ' witnesses 
may lie, but circumstances cannot But this so-called maxim is 
often dangerous. Circumstantial evidence leads to conclusions 
that are in several instances false. The ancient Hindu lawyers 
were quite aware of the dangers of drawing inferences from 
oiroumstantial evidence. N&rada’s warning has already been 
mentioned (p. 356). Kaut, 548 (in IV. 8) remarks: ‘ even one not 
a thief may by chance be on the way by which thieves pass and 
one meeting thieves is seen to be apprehended as a thief because 
he is mixed up in dress, arms and articles carried with the 
thieves or is found near the articles stolen, just as M&ndavya 
though not a thief declared himself to be a thief for fear of 
being subjected to torture; therefore (the king) should punish 
one only after thorough examination ’. M&ndavya’s is a leading 
case on the danger of relying on purely circumstantial evidence. 
Brhaspati 549 also remarks that * a decision should not be arrived 
at merely by relying on the words of texts; for, if judges come to 
a conclusion without applying careful reasoning, loss of dharma 
results; a thief is held to be not a thief and a good man is held 
to be a wicked one in a judical proceeding (not arrived at with 
proper reasoning). The sage Mandavya was held to be a 
thief on acoount of the decision being arrived at without 
proper reasoning ’ S5 °. 

The 9th Act of the hircchakatika is a standing literary 
condemnation of conclusions about guilt drawn from circum¬ 
stantial evidence and of how judicial procedure is vitiated 
( of vyavahara-duqtata , as the author says in Act I). 

Nftr. IV. 289 provides that when even circumstantial evi¬ 
dence and presumptions therefrom do not enable the court to 
arrive at a decision, the judge should press the litigant with 


948. xvxx srwtftft wfoitf vjwvr tfftxift ^ wxx »w« tw w wi » 3x 
qwmwt xys, <ffcw»wx>txftx xt vm ft wiwrxi w%wxxnpxfrw tdsrrfhff 
WXIWt • I Srtftxx IV. 8. 

549. fcxw »TTW*rnSnV Wv: ! f ftrfotftwft ft 

xsxrxil i sfcfhwt wiwwijwhft sxxfrcx:»gftt ft*r ft wt V x *rnrx«fo*t 

« If. q- by ix. X. pp. 13-14, vtt. XT III. p. 39. The II. p. 25 

quotes a verse of xrwf (I. 42) * xwxwhftft xftad xf ftwix ft xwlw i f \ snrh- 
•htstxmiwv«s^nr«f?tx» » *. Vide note 332 above for other references 
to fflVfiX. 

550. Wills' work ' Principles of circumstantial evidence* (English and 
•Indian, ed. combined, 7th-ed. pp 39-48) contains a lucid exposition of 
the value and defects of purely circumstantial evidence.. 
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Iapathas (oaths arid oideala) aooording tothe place, time and 
strength of the liti gant, such as fire, water, Itfa spiritual merit 
and others. Manu VIII. 109 also says that when there are no 
witnesses the truth would have to be found out by iapathas. 
Divine proof is called daioikibiyU or samayakriyQ (Viqnu Dh. 
S. IX 1). Some writers make a distinction between iapathas 
(special oaths) and ordeals ( divyas ), others (like Manu VH1. 
109-114, Nftr. IV. 239 ) do not For example, the Viv&daoandra 
quotes Nar. IV. 247 ‘ when there is no witness in a dispute 
between litigants, there the judge should decide by means of 
ordeals* 81 and various iapathas'. Acc. to the Mit. (onYaj. 
H. 96) and S. V. (p. 106) both special oaths and ordeals are 
divine proof ( divya pramdria ), but in disputes of small value 
iapathas (oaths) were generally employed, while ordeals were 
resorted to only in serious disputes or crimes. The Mit. (on Yaj* 
H 96), the V. May. p. 46 and V. P. (p. 170) state that ordeals 
are those that generally end in immediate decision of the 
dispute, while iapathas take time for decision (because after 
the oath the king has to wait for a week or more to see whether 
a calamity befalls the person taking the special oath). Vy&sa 
quoted by Sm. C. II. p. 96 employs the word iapathas for both 
special oaths (taken as to one’s ‘satya’) and ordeals like 
balance. Sankha-Likhita state that divine proofs are the balance, 
-eating poison, entering fire, holding a piece of (hot) iron, 
offering one’s merit aoquired by sacrifices and charity and the 
king should make him undergo other sapathas 552 . Brhaspati 
says that where documents or witnesses do not lead to a certain 
decision or where inference from circumstantial evidence also is 
confusing, there the matter is to be decided by divine proof 553 . 

Special oaths were taken not only in judicial proceedings, 
but also in ordinary dealings to clinch one’s assertion or to 
-clear one’s character or reputation. Nir. (IV. 243-244) refers to 


S5i. vqr wwft wft%*ft*t% vqntqwTqi ayrftftt vflfrr suithsr yu- 
ft»$: » any IV. 247 q. by ftnquey p. 112 end *. ft. p. 106. WtftgW 
wtoti fgsn r mm erqv: i mtt in rgmw H. 96. 

352 . if* *n*» jswwi ihit tftiiwiiRpsnpiniwhi 

esrant wwvq i wyifsftre q. in qw.wt. in. p. 151, ifftw* H, p. 96, erontf 
p. 694. The ft. p. 140 reads ft qif t e n vl ftfft and f I Tf i nVtVWfm *. 

_ 553 - wiftwft wnft i argirft wwwnftew ft*d 

ftuhrwq«yy. q. by «r. *•»/*p. 333, smtdr.p. «29, fta wp wr p. m (wade 

wawftrt M the last word). • 
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th* special oaths taken for clearing themselves by Vasistha-. 
when he was suspected to be a yatudhana (a demon or sorcerer) 
and by the seven sages together with Indra, who ( sages) were 
suspected to have stolen lotus fibres (by each among them 554 ).„ 
Manu V1IL 110 also speaks of the iapatha taken by Vasistba 
before Sud&s, son of Pijavana (when the sage was charged by 
Visvamitra with the offence of devouring his own hundred sons). 
N&rada (IV. 243) refers to ftg. VII. 104.15-16 in the first of which 
Vasistha made the imprecation, sss ‘ May I die this very day if 
I am a yatudhuna or if I injured the life of a human being! 
May he who falsely addressed me as yatudhana be deprived of 
his ten valiant sons ’ 1 Manu VIII. 110 also refers to the same 
hymn 5S6 . Manu VIIL113 (=N&r. IV. 199) referred to above (p. 343) 
states the various oaths to be taken or administered to the parties 
according to their respective castes. Manu VIII. 114 further pro¬ 
vides for special oaths for litigants by touching the heads of their 
sons and wives. That sapatha taken by satya was common in very 
ancient times appears from Pan. V. 4. 66 ( satyud-asapathe). iS1 
Nar. IV. 249 prescribes that in charges of grave offences ordeals 
may be resorted to and iapathas in matters of small moment. 
N&r. IV. 248 mentions ‘ truth, horses and arms, kine, grains and 
gold, the feet of (the images of) gods and the ancestors, acts of 
charity and good deeds ( sukrta ) are to be employed in sapathas 
as declared by Manu.* Brhaspati 558 enumerates the special 

554. In the Anussisanaparva 95. 13-35 it is narrated that each of the 
seven sages suspected the others of the theft of lotus-fibres and that they 
cleared themselves by taking oaths. Indra is said to have taken an oath 
when be was the subject of suspicion in relation to Ahalya. Vide Best on 
’ Evidence' (12th ed. of 1922 ) pp. 42-45 sections 56-59 for the employment 
of oaths in all ancient societies in courts as well as outside, for the forms 
and sanctions of oaths and for the arguments urged against their use. 

555. mn gtfv vi% vtsvtsh wftw vt^ vtgwrnv > wur a wAfct- 

f5W3 gyr vt nr aW viauprrvif * w. VII. 104 - 15 - Tbe (vi. 33-34) 

refers to the story thus; 3 gWW fUrPft i ftWffnmnmm 

emft fawftnr h fil gwgS aftrat vffcei • tab®*** 331. 

^ gift: « 

556. The story of king Kalmisapada cursed to be a demon by S&kli, 
eldest son of Vasistba, who then devoured one hundred sons of Vasistha is 
narrated in £diparva 176 (cr* ed. 166). 

537. On the says; ffrqws^SVffvitbnfnwr: i wft- 

wytrt w vdii wrSw wnrtifrtnfcft I trtvrv vfiWvt i urvmfifit wmf Vf9r^t 

<w4r wihftnrdi««wra rfS t%y i md srftfk *rnm: i 

538. wrwnwwnft w • 

w>qa nmtm ewi; wWgenu «gi afg. (a U- p. 96. mt. »r 

m. p. i93. 
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oaths mentioned by Mann and Nftr. and adds that they are to be 
employed in small matters (civil and criminal). The Visnu 
Dh. S. (IX 5-10) prescribes that when the litigant is a sQdra 
and the dispute relates to a matter worth less than one, two, 
three, four or five krwalas he should swear respectively by 
holding in his hand dUrvS grass, sesame, silver, gold or earth 
taken from ploughed land, that (IX 11-12) beyond that value 
various ordeals may he offered and that oaths with similar objeots 
in the hands may be offered to vaisyas, ksatriyas and br&hmanas 
when the value of the subject matter is double, three times or 
four times of the value in the case of a sudra. Manu Vlll. Ill 
gives the admonition that a wise man should not make a false 
oath, because by so doing he incurs loss (of reputation) here 
and after death (by falling into Hell). Yaj. IL 236 prescribes 
a fine of 100 paras for one who takes an improper or profane 
oath 559 . 

The benefit of doubt is to be given, according to modern 
ideas on the administration of justice, to the accused. This 
principle was put forward several centuries before Christ by 
Lp. Dh. S. H. 5.11. 2 ‘ the king should not punish when there 
is a doubt' (about a man’s guilt 9(0 ). 


<: 359 . explains »! / 

360, <r m iamr.«• % n. $. u. a. 7 111 



CHAPTER XIV 


ORDEALS 

A brief history of ordeals may be set out here. Rg. 

L 158. 4-5, wherein 561 the sage Dlrghatamas, son of Ucatha, 
prays that the fire of faggots heaped tenfold may not burn him 
and that the rivers in which he was thrown bound hand and foot 
tnay not engulf him, are regarded by some as a reference to the 
ordeal of fire and water. Yet in those verses there is probably no 
reference to ordeals, but to the cruel treatment of Dlrghatamas 
by dSsos headed by Traitana. Rg. Ill 53. 22 also, where it 562 
is said * he heats the axe ( or acc. to Sayana * just as the tree 
is injured by contact with the axe &c.’) does not contain a clear 
or certain reference to the ordeal of holding the heated axe. 
Atharvaveda S63 n. 12 is held by several Western scholars to 
contain a reference to the fire ordeal. This also is far from 
certain, though verse 8 may lend some support to that view 566 . 
The Pafioavimsa (or Tandya) BrShmana 14. 6. 6 refers 566 to the 
story of Vatsa, who was abused by his step-brother that the former 
was the son of a fcudra woman, against which Vatsa protested, 
urged that he was a brfihmana, entered fire to prove the 
truth of his assertion and came out of fire unscathed. This 
is referred to by Manu VIII116. This is probably the earliest 

561. Hi wfaut V JfTTH MI HI 

nrjnHr qm vtfr Bwwwfnp • i. us. 4 - 3 . 

562. 1 twt ft i fowr «rvwr 

m. 53 . 122 . 

563. *rr qvrfw d vq a ua fr qift I wffti irift iiwa n 

sraftq H. 12. 8 . 

564. Vide Proceedings of the American Oriental Society* vol. XIII pp. 
CCXXt-XXVI where, after referring to the views of Ludwig (III.p. 443) # 
Weber (Indlsche Stndiea XIII. p 164) and Zimmer (AltindUche Leben, p. 
184) about the mention of the fire ordeal in the above hymn* it is sought to 
be proved tlmt the hymn refers to re-establishing a soiled reputation and 
reliance U placed on the Kau&kasutra. (47. 25 ff) which does not treat it a$ p 
fire ordeal hymn. 

565. iwh t qr ruwmt d ^fi¬ 
gs f SU vtm A mf.Hiftid ' vttlm visi sV&uSd* 

lllllftW 1 ! W F5TH V I Sl*WS|IXtlW 14,6.6. 

46 
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and dearest reference in ancient Sanskrit Literature to the fire 
ordeal. Next comes the reference to holding in the hand the 
heated head of an axe by a person accused of theft to prove his 
innocence contained in the Ch&ndogya S6< Upanisad VI. 16.1. 
Ap. Dh. S. n. 11. 29. 6 refers to inference and divine proof 
(quoted above n. 542). In another place (H 5.11. 3) Apastamba 
states that after carefully considering (the charge before him ) 
by means of divine proof and questioning (of witnesses) the 
king should set about awarding punishment. &ankha-Likhiba 
( n. 552) name four ordeals, viz. those of balance, poison, water 
and holding red-hot iron s® 7 . Manu VIII. 114 mentions only two 
viz. the holding of fire (i. e. red-hot iron) in the hand or 
plunging in water, but NSr. IV. 251 states that Manu declared 
five kinds of ordeals. Yaj. II 95, Visnu Dh. S. IX-XIV and 
Nftr. IV. 252 mention five viz. balance, fire, water, poison and 
koia (consecrated water). Narada, however, knew, two more 
viz. taptamU^a (IV. 343) and tanfala (IV. 337). Brhaspati (8. B. E. 
voL 33 p. 315 veraes 4 and 5) and PitSmaha speak of nine 
( Apar&rka pp. 628,694 respectively). 

Yftj. H 95-113, Visnu Dh. 8. IX-XIV, Nfir. IV. 239-348, 
K&t. 411-461, Sukra IV. 5.233-270 treat of the several ordeal 9 
Pit&maha contained, as the quotations from the digests show, the 
most elaborate treatment That ordeals had attained great 
vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era is shown by 
the Mrcchakatfka Act IX. 43 (where the ordeals of poison, 
water, balance and fire are expressly named) and by Bfina who 
mentions the same four in Kfidambarl, para 47 5 ® 8 . Among the 
digests and commentaries the Mitaksara, the Smrticandrika, the 
Divyatattva of Raghunandana, the Vyavah&ramayfikha and 
the VyavahSraprak&sa contain the most elaborate treatment of 
ordeals 56 ’. 


wv end enrfk iw tefintwd yv) 

.ad tffiqynrfii ft f«r>s« »ot*$pv vi. xe. l. 

567. atm wfawwu frft enriitw fiber • ff. q. by 628; *ft- 
fiHrsut wt ftd eftirez tww. i et w um cnnt nv wwaq >sort tew 

fbtqeft i q; by amtdr p. 694; tb* same vers** art 

quoted as ffftrtVe in fijvqnf p. 574 and *q. % p. 45. 

568. wmfrut trfofcw...... vQreitirifarrt vtisrt g i nft t www c ftyft 

i tnqrwrfl para 47. 

569. Those fntereetedin, the forthar study of o*d*Ul* nay con salt my 
ttsssUtioa of and notch on tb* Vyavahlramayukha, 
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Divya is defined as 4 that which decides a matter (in dispute) 
not determined by human means of proof ’ (V. Mayukha) or 4 that 
which decides what oannot be or is not to be decided by human 
means of proof * (Divyatattva 570 p. 574). Medbatithi on Manu 
VIII. 116 discusses the question how ordeals can be relied upon 
for the discovery of truth. The objection is raised that fire 
and water are natural forces that act in a uniform way and 
are not intelligent beings which may change their minds 
by an appeal to them. Therefore, the objector says, ordeala 
and oaths are like magic and are only meant to frighten the 
parties into telling the truth. It is further objected that thieves 
may ( by some trick) not be burnt in the fire ordeal and good 
men are seen to suffer burns. The reply is: the usefulness of 
ordeals oannot be negatived by these examples of failures, as 
they are not frequent and as even direct perception and in¬ 
ference sometimes lead to uncertain results. No one, however, 
says that these latter should not be relied upon. Just as one 
relies on witnesses in deciding a matter (who may for aught 
one knows b3 telling lies), so reliance can be placed on ordeals. 
Where there is failure in case of ordeals, it must be held to be 
due to the results of the performer’s actions in past lives. The 
general rule as stated by Yaj. II. 22, Nar. n. 29, IV. 239, Bfhas- 
pati 571 , Eat. (217) and Pitamaha is that ordeals were to be 
resorted to only if no human evidence (witnesses, documents, 
possession) or circumstantial evidence was available. Eat- 
(218-219) prescribes that 572 if one party relies on human means 
of proof and the other on divine proof, the king ( or judge) is 
to acoept human means and not divine and that if human 
means of proof reach (i. e. are able to establish) only a part 
of the allegations (in the plaint), then human means should 
be accepted and no divine modes of proof, even though they 
maybe complete (i.e. completely cover all allegations). • When 
Nar. II. 30 ( =* IV. 241) states that divine means of proof are 
to be Resorted to when a transaction takes place in a forest, in 

570. gw ffonlv* wwffrvffifis wtan&qpt»wfawr 

mnwnwuvift vsr gjwsg»p. 574. 

571, «tT^ S ftrgfVT mvr i ff• in *V. *. p. 169; jfrft 

wiftrwt wnpt wr ffcviw i emvr in u - P-« ; wfowiwtfcm 
fon%g miftwtwTfawnmt • wnftdto ow fgmf»S girtg« fihnwgia 
egfiN* n. p. 95. 

,57a. wires) muff «nng*fs wwiw > mail rrir nVif g gff 
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a lonely place, at night, inside a house, in cases of sdhasa and 
when a deposit is denied, or when' Kfit. (230) prescribes that 
trial by ordeals is to be resorted to in the case of persons accus¬ 
ed of committing sShasa in secret (ie. by wearing masks &o. ), sw 
those words only apply where it is impossible to have 
human evidence. K&t. (229) states an exception to this vis. 
when the dispute 571 investigated is about sQhasa or about 
assault or abuse and defamation and in causes that spring from 
the use of force there is an option that witnesses or divine 
proof may be resorted to. Nar. IV. 242 states that divine proof 
could be resorted to when the ohastity of women was in question, 
in theft and sShasa and in all cases of the denial of monetary 
liability. Slt&'s ordeal of fire at once comes to mind as an 
illustration of N&rada’s rule. Bfhaspati 575 and Pit&maha say 
that in disputes about immoveable property divine proof should 
be avoided, which does not forbid divya altogether, but only 
where the evidence of neighbours or of a document is available 
and that in the latter case even if the defendant offers to pay a 
fine if he'fails by the divine proof, divya is not to be resorted 
to. The ordinary rule was that OTdeals were to be administered 
to the defendant 1,6 (Kftt. 411 = Visnu Dh. S. IX. 21). But 
Vftj. EL 96 gives an option that any one of the two litigants 
may by mutual agreement undergo an ordeal and the other 
should agree to pay on defeat a fine or undergo physical 
punishment. This means that human proof is adduced to 
prove a positive proposition, that divine proof may be resorted 
to prove a negative proposition as well (e. g. a defendant 
denying the claim for a debt may prove by divya that he did 
not borrow a loan). Making an offer to pay a fine or undergo 
corporal punishment is said to be being iir^akastha ST1 or Hrastha 

573. ug wafa w wl g vrii vfiepua i soon- q. by Aar. on at. 
II. 22, ffftwe II. p. 51. 

574. nsr.at 5f% grerwiftd i a & ta df so'iff tnftottr f^re- 
da at i fsim. in fdrrr on ar n. 32, e mnn p. 629, eyfitw* II. p. 31. 

375. *auftg ida r gf fovrffr afiaudg ■ flwre i in fdsT. on at. II. 22, 

egfitw* ii. p. 33; traaiaed fdnrgr fideft fipai»ft. q. by 

p. 629, rgidw* u p, 53. 

a/©, a viayinuan tpif laws mag» smivr pro fa*a* 
fNnwp • wmri. q. by erniw p. 695, aw. ar- m. 152, *a. a. p. 172, 
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sacceesor defeat and dnce fine hr imposed on the defeated parly, 
ft Indicate* fine or corporei p«ni*htsent. 
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(In Y&j. 95, Visnu Dh. 8. IX 20, 22, Pit&maha, N&r. IV. 257, 
K&t. 412-413). Y&j. JL 95 prescribes that the ordeals of 
balance, fire, poison and water were to be prescribed in 
disputes of great value and not elsewhere and in H 99 he says 
that all claims above 1000 panas (of copper) are to be regarded 
as of great value, but in charges of treason and of the commit¬ 
ting of any one of the five grave sins ( maMpolaJm) any one 
of these four ordeals may be resorted to without regard to 
value and without any offer to pay fine on defeat. So also 
these four ordeals were to be offered to the defendant where 
the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on defeat. The ordeal of 
kola was allowed in all claims whether of high value or low 
value or whether the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on 
defeat or not. 

Y&j. II. 98 states that the ordeal of balance should be given 
to women, a minor (under 16), a very old person (above eighty 
years), the blind, the cripple, br&hmanas and the diseased; the 
fire ordeal (i. e. heated ploughshare and heated masa) to 
ksjatriyas, water ordeal to vaisyas, poison to iudras. Nar. IV. 
335 assigns ordeals to the different varnas similarly. N&r. IV. 
256 prescribes that ordeals should not be undergone by those 
who are observing a vow, who are much distressed or who are 
performing austerities, and by women. Pit&maha quoted by 
Mit. (on Y&j. IL 98) adds minors and old persons to these. 
The Sm. C. II. p. 103 explains this as referring to the ordeals 
of fire, poison and water only. Another Smrti (q. by Mit. on 
Y&j. O. 98) prescribes that the ordeals of balance and kosamay be 
offered to women, minors and the others mentioned above. There 
is in all these rules a spirit of tolerance, kindness and concern 
for the weaknesses of mankind. K&t. (423) holds m that persons 
of the higher castes who are cowherds, traders, artisans, bards, 
domestic servants and usurers should be given ordeals as if 
they were sudras. K&t. (422) allows all ordeals to members 
of all castes, exoept that br&hmapas are not to undergo the 
poison ordeal K&t. (424-426) prescribes that the ordeal of 
fire should not be offered to blacksmiths or those who are leprous 
nor of water to those who ply boats or who suffer from diffi¬ 
culty in breathing or cough, nor poison to those who are experts 
in incantations and yogic practices or who suffer from (excess 
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of) bile or phlegm, nor koia to those who are drunkards, to 
persons fond of women, to gamblers and to those who are 
atheists. Vi?nu Dh. S. IX. 25,29 and Nftr. IV. 255, 332 contain 
similar provisions. X&t (427-430) further provides that no 
ordeal should be allowed to be performed personally by the 
following persons, viz. those charged with the murder of their 
father, mother, a br&hmana, their teacher, a minor, a woman 
and the king; those guilty of the (five) grave sins; particularly 
those that are atheists; those who wear (or subsist by> 
peculiar Beet marks; great rogues; those who are experts in 
incantations and yoga practices; those who are the progeny of 
unions of persons of different varnas; those who repeatedly 
engage in sin; in the case of these the king should offer ordeals 
to good men appointed by them on their behalf and if suoh 
good men are not willing then they should appoint their own 
relatives. §ankha-Likhita also refer to the appointment of 
friends or relatives as representatives (Apararka p. 842 ) 579 . 
K&t (433) 530 lays down the following rather remarkable pro¬ 
vision, viz. when untouchables, men of lowest castes, slaves, 
mtecchas and those born of mixed unions in the reverse order 
of the castes are guilty of crimes, the determination of their 
guilt (by the above mentioned ordeals) should not be made by 
the king; he should indioate such ordeals as are in vogue 
among them. The 8m. C. and Far. M. say that this applies 


579. » wear eraAumnr wt i it 

qirtq • tfy&Ars q. by aronfc p. 842. 

580. o um q pwqH Ti w t sftMUu t i OrwvV 

m g wwft i awi'Sqrrft f^vrm erg h enm- q. by fJmr. on vt- 

n. 99, ii. p. 104, «m. »tt- hi. p. i6i; ‘ «mfWqrrt% ’ 

« u m<aw p- 579; tq. *. 180 ‘ qtqftqrrfw wSqnqfi? ffif ». In the 

Gadag Inscription of Vikramaditya VI dated 1098 a. d. (E. I. vol. 15 
p. 348 at p. 360 there is this passage 4 we handle boiling water, we 
strike with the hand a great snake placed in a jar or we may well mount the 
balance \ In I. A, vol. 19 p, 242 at p, 246 it is stated in an inscription 
dated 1208 a. d. of the Mahamandale^vara Kartavlrya IV that Candrika (or 
Candaladevt), the queen of Laksmldb&ra of the Raffas of Sugandhavarti 
(Sanndatti) was a pativrata and got success by ghafasarpa 4 mfS fftwnprr 
vSmapn fact mftgqn ehnsr M su t k fi infisrt wv ftwtatft’. The 

Bombay Gazetteer vol. I part 2. p. 556 n. 5 gives a quotation from the 
Asiatic Researches vol. I. where the ordeal of putting a ring or coin in a 
vessel in which a snake baa been already placed and asking a person to take 
if out is mentioned. Vide alto Report of Sooth Indian Epigraphy lot 1924 
para 66 for the onleal.of dipping thadngers in boiling gbes or oil. 
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only when they cannot secure relatives or other persons 
appointed by them to undergo the usual ordeals on their behalf. 
The Vyavah&ratattva (p. 579) explains that the ordeals referred 
to among mlecchas and others are the snake in the jar and the 
like. This seems to have consisted in taking out a ring or 
coin with the hand from a jar in which a snake was placed; if 
there was no snake-bite or no effect even if the snake bit, 
the person was declared innocent. Vide note 580. Y&j. H. 
97 and NSr. IV. 268, 320 prescribe that all ordeals are to be 
administered by the chief justice in the morning at sunrise or 
in the forenoon in the presence of the king, the sabhyas and 
brahmapas. The Mit. adds that a Sunday is the proper day 
according to the usage of respectable people ( ii§tas ). Pit&maha 
specially provides that the water ordeal should be administered 
in the noon and poison in the last watch of the night (Mit. on 
Y&j. H. 97). Certain seasons and months were either appro-' 
priate or inappropriate to certain ordeals e. g. Nar. IV. 254 
states that the fire ordeal should be given in the rainy season, 
balanoe in the winter ( iiiira ), water in summer, poison when 
the season is cool. Nar. IV. 259 prohibits water ordeal in the 
cold season, fire in summer, poison in the rainy season and 
balance while the wind blows violently. The Mit. (on Y&j. 
II 97) and Par. M. III. 162 quote Pit&maha to the effect that the 
months of Caitra, Vais&kha and M&rgaslrsa are common to all 
ordeals, koia and balance may be administered in all months. 

As regards the place, Pit&maha prescribes that ordeals are 
to be administered by the king or the judge appointed by the 
king in the presence of learned br&hmanas and the public (or 
the ministers) 581 . K&t. (434-35 and 437) provides: 582 * ordeals 
Bhould be administered in some well-known temple in the case 
of men aocused of grave sins and near the Toyal gate in the case 


381 . snvtf mu vrfavTlft wt « wtiiwmt gtnrat mpjfNrt wdv 

W » ftfllWf <m. *U- IH. 164, K. ft p. 183. 
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Of those charged with treason; in a publio place where four roads 
meet in the case of those born of mixed unions In the reverse 
order of castes, in cases other than these in the hall of justice. 
When ordeals are administered in an improper place or at an 
improper time and when they are performed outside human 
habitation (in a lonely place) they fail as to the matter in 
hand (t e. they cease to be decisive). NSr. IV. 265 prescribes 
that tiie balance should be planted in the hall of justice or at 
the royal gate or near a temple or where four roads meet. 

The procedure common to all ordeals and described in the 
Mit. on Ysj. H. 97 and 99, the V. May. pp. 52-55, V.P. pp. 183-186 
(all relying on Pit&maha) and Vyavah&ra-nirnaya pp. 148-53 
(relying on Praj&pati, PitSmaha, Br.) is briefly as follows:—In 
ordeals the chief justice is to do every thing at the king’s 
bidding as the adhvaryu priest does in all sacrifices. He should 
observe a fast and the iodhya (person undergoing the ordeal 
to clear himself) is also to do the same. Both are to bathe in 
the morning and the sodhya was to have his wet clothes on. 
The Chief Judge is to invoke the gods to the accompaniment of 
music and to offer flowers, sandal-wood paste and incense. He 
should fold his hands, face the east and invoke Dharma to be 
present at the ordeal (Dharma being the principal deity in 
ordeals) and assign places to Indra, Yaraa, Varuna and Kubera 
in the four principal quarters from the east and to Agni and 
other guardians of quarters in the corners of the principal 
quarters. He is to contemplate on the eight deities of the eight 
quarters as having different colours (viz. Indra as yellow, 
Yams as dark &c.). He is to assign the eight Vasus (repeat¬ 
ing their names) to the south of Indra, the twelve Adityas 
(repeating their names) between Indra and Is&na (L e, 
between east and north-east), assign a place to the eleven 
Rudras to the west of Agni, assign a place to the seven Mother 
goddesses between Yama and Nirrti (between south and south¬ 
west ), assign a place to Qapeta to the north of Nirrti, to the 
Maruts (seven) to the north of Varuna; to the north of the 
balance (or the place of other ordeals) he should invoke 
Hurg&. All these deities are to be invoked with appropriate 
Vedic; mantras (set out -in V. May.). He should offer the 
several items of worshipfrom argkya (water offered by way of 
honour) to ornament to* Dharma (as the principal deity) and 
then to the subsidiary deities from Indra to Dtorgi (according 
tb appropriateness ) and then sandalwood past#, floorers, inoense, 
lamp and naivedya to the deities from Dharma to Durgft. Tbs 
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flowers for Dharma are to be red. Up to this is the work of the 
Chief Justioe. Sacrificial priests should offer into fire in the 
four quarters 108 oblations of clarified butter, boiled rice and 
fuel stioks with syllable Om and the Gayatri and with ' Om' 
and * svdha' at the end of each. Having written down on a 
leaf the subject matter for which the party is undergoing ordeal 
the leaf should be placed on the head of the sodhya with the 
mantra, sa ‘the sun, the moon, the wind, fire, heaven and 
earth, waters, the heart, Yama, day and night, the two twi¬ 
lights and Dharma know (see or mark) the deeds of men 

The several ordeals will now be briefly described. 

First comes tuld. or dhata (balance). A sacrificial tree 
(such as khadira or udumbara) should be cut to the accompani¬ 
ment of vedic mantras ( employed in making a sacrificial post). 
Two wooden posts made of that tree should support a trans¬ 
verse beam (called akm ). The posts should be fixed in the 
ground, the part above ground being four cubits and that below 
being two cubits. This frame should face the east (i. e. the 
posts must be in the south and north). Then the beam of the 
balance was to be made from the same tree and was to be 
suspended from the transverse beam of the frame by means of a 
hook. Three iron rings were to be fastened to the beam of the 
balance, two at the end and one in the middle for suspending 
the balance from the transverse beam by means of a chain or 
string. Two soales were to be suspended at the two ends of 
the beam by hooks and strings from the iron rings fixed at the 
ends of the beam. On the two sides of the balance there should 
be two arches in which the Beales should move and which 
should be ten angulas higher than the balance. There should 
be two perpendicular pendants made of clay hanging down 
from the arches and touching the upper surface of the balance* 
In the pan to the west the iodhya should be placed and weighed 
against clay, brioks and stones placed in the other pan. Then 
traders or goldsmiths or braziers should examine the balance 
and bring it on a level with the two pendants hanging down 
from the arohes and examine the perfect horizontality of the 
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beam of the balanoe by spilling a little water on the beam. 
When the person sitting in one pan iB equal in weight to the 
materials (day &o.) in tbe other, a line should be drawn with 
chalk by the experts on the aroh (to show the exact position 
of the pans). Then the man is made to get down from the 
pan and he is to invoke the balance as stated in Y&j. H 101-102. 
‘0 balance, you are the abode of truth, you were created by the 
gods for this purpose, declare the truth, free me from this 
(cloud of) suspicion. Mother! if I am a sinner then take me 
lower, if I am pure take me upwards ’. The person is then to 
hear exhortations about the result of untruth after putting the 
writing on his head (vide Nfir. IV. 276 and Visnu Dh. S. X. 9), 
(hen he is again to be placed in the pan to the accompaniment 
of invocations (Nfir. IV. 278-279, Visnu Dh. S. X. 10-11). A 
worthy brfihmana learned in astronomy is to calculate the 
time of five palas or vindfis. Then his weight is again to 
be marked. If the person goes up (i. e. is found lighter than 
what he formerly weighed) he is declared innocent (acc. to the 
com. on Nfir. IV. 283, V. Mayukba p. 60, Dlpakalika on Yaj- 
IL 102); if he weighs the same or goes down (i e. weighs more) 
he is guilty. Then the person concerned is to distribute gifts 
to the judge, the br&hmana6 and sacrificial priests and take 
leave of the deities invoked. Brhaspati (SBE vol. 33 p. 317 
v. 19) states that he who weighs the same should be weighed 
once more. If the pan or the beam or the hooks break or the 
ropes give way owing to some visible cause then the procedure 
was to be repeated, but if the breaking is due to an unseen 
cause or accident, the person was to be declared guilty. 

The ordeal of fire is as follows :—Nine circles with cowdung 
are to be drawn from west to east, they being meant for Agni, 
Varupa, Vfiyu, Yama, Indra, Kubera, Soma, Savitr and all gods. 
Each oircle was to be 16 angulas in diameter and the space 
between two circles was to be 16 angulas. In each oircle ku6a 
grass was to be spread and the person to be tested was to plant 
his feet on them; ghee was to be offered into fire 108 times. A 
blacksmith by birth should heat in fire a ball of iron weighing 
50 palas (16palas 585 in the case of a weak man) and eight 

584. A viaadi is the tine required for reciting CO long syllables and CO 
visits make one ghatiki. So five vinidis will be equal to two minutes. 

585. A pala weighed 320 g ufljSs according to tbe Lilavati (I. 4). 
Ace. to PivyaUttva (p. COB) 20 palas were equal to 66 tolakat, five mifas 
and 4 gufijis, which, while accepting the view that n pela Is equal to 320 
gufijis, gives the rather modem measurement into (olakas (Mas). 
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angulas in length till it becomes red-hot and emits sparks. 
Then all the details described above ending with the placing 
of the writing on the head of the iodhya are to be gone through 
by the judge and the fire (in the red-hot piece) is to be invoked 
with several mantras (such as Yaj. II. 104 s86 and Visnu Dh. 8. 
XL 11-12). The iodhya should stand in the first circle facing 
the east. Having made red marks on all sores of the hands of 
the iodhya on which grains of rice have been rubbed, he (the 
judge) should place seven leaves of the aivattha tree on them 
and also grains of rice and curds and should fasten round them 
threads. Then the judge should carry the red-hot iron piece by 
means of a pair of tongs and place it in the hands of the dodhya 
(that are covered with leaves). Then the iodhya holding in 
both his hands the red-hot piece should walk from the first to 
the eighth circle not hurriedly but slowly and at ease. Having 
reached the 8th 587 circle he should throw the red-hot iron piece 
on to the 9th circle. Then the judge should rub on the hands of 
the iodhya rice grains and when the latter shows no hesitation 
at the rubbing and no injury on his hand at the end of the day 
he is deolared to be innocent. Kat. (441) and Yaj. IL 107 
provide that if the red-hot piece falls earlier (i. e. before reach¬ 
ing the 8th circle) or there is a doubt (whether his hands are 
injured or not) or if he loses his footing or is burnt elsewhere 
than on the hands he should again undergo the ordeal. 

The ordeal of water as described in the smrtis and digests 
is rather complicated. The Sm. C. (H p. 116) remarks that 588 
as the ordeals of water and poison had gone out of vogue (in 
its day) it passes over the procedure of these and takes Up the 
description of koia ordeal after the fire ordeal. Having gone 
to a reservoir of water the judge should get erected on its bank 
a torarta (an arch ) as high as the ear of the iodhya on an even 
and cowdunged plot. He should offer worship to Varuna (Lord 
of waters), to a bow of middling size and to three arrows (the 
points of which are made not of iron but of bamboo) with sandal 


386. Before the red-bot iron is placed on his hands the frhw repeats 
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paste, incense, lamp, flowers. A target is to be fixed at the 
distance of ISO hastas ( cubits) from the torana. A post of some 
sacred tree is to be fixed in the water and a strong man of one 
of the three higher castes free from love or hatred for the iodhya 
is to stand in navel-deep water facing the east and holding the 
post Then the judge is to make the iodhya stand in water, 
invoke the deities from Dharma to Durgi, perform all the rites 
up to the placing of the writing (embodying the accusation) on 
the head of the iodhya. A ksatriya or a brShmana following the 
profession of arms who is of a pure heart and has observed a fast 
should discharge, while standing near the root of the torana, three 
arrowB at the target. The iodhya should invoke the water 
with the mantra, * O Varuna I save me by means of truth ’ (Y&j. 
IL 108 ) 589 . Then a young but swift man should run to the spot 
where the second arrow struck the ground, and stand there 
holding that arrow in his hand. Another swift man stands at 
the root of the torana whence the arrows were discharged. Then 
the judge claps his hands thrice. At the third clap the fcodbya 
dives into the water seizing the thighs of the man standing in 
water and at the same time the swift man near the arch runs at 
his best speed to the place where the second arrow fell. The other 
man who holds the arrow starts off the moment the first runner 
reaches him and comes running to the arch. If he does not see 
the 6odhya or sees only his head (i. e. the back of the head) 
when he reaches the arch the dodhya is to be declared innocent; 
but if he sees other parts of the head (such as the ear or nose 
&c.) or if the iodhya floats to some part other than the one 
where he dived he is not innocent. 

Ordeal of poison. After worshipping Mahesvara with incense 390 
and the like (mentioned above) poison placed before the image 
of Mahesvara is to be administered in the presence of (images of) 


589. Several smrtis give different mantras to be recited by the judge 
In Invoking the waters (so that there is an option). Vide Visnu Dh. S. XII. 
7-8 (tvamambhah 4c.), Pitamaba (toya tvam praninSm pranah 4c.) quoted 
bytheMit. on Yaj. II. 108, Nir. IV. 316-317 (satyanj-tavibhigasya 4c.), 
KiltkSpOrana q. by V.P.p. 206, The mantra in Sahkha-Likhita (q. by 
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590. It is most appropriate that Siva is to be worthipped in the poison 
■ ordeal, Since, according to the Panrinfc mythology, he swallowed the Hals- 

hala poison produced at the churning of the saa. 960 yavat make one pala, 
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gods and br&hmanas. The poison to be selected is ffirhga 
(derived from the Spaga plant) or vatsanabha (aconite)or 
. haimavata (Visnu Dh. S. XIIL 3, Nar. IV. 322 &c.). Pit&maha (q. by 
Apararka p. 712) treats the three as distinct, while Yaj. 1L 111 
appears to prescribe sarnga growing on the Himalaya as the 
poison to be selected. Visnu Dh. S. ( X1H. 2-3) also does the same. 
In the rains the quantity of poison is to be six yavas in weight, 
in summer five, in hemanta (and sisira) seven or eight and in 
sarad (autumn) less than the latter (i. e. six yavas acc. to Mit. 
and three aco. to V. Mayukha). Poison is to be administered 
in the last watch of the night and never in the noon or after¬ 
noon or twilight; it was to be mixed with ghee thirty times 
as much. It may be administered to any one except a brSh- 
mana. Visnu Dh. S. XIIL 6-7 and Nar. IV. 325 are mantras 
with whioh the judge invokes poison and Yaj. II. 110 is the 
mantra which the iodhya repeats before taking poison viz. 4 0 
poison 1 thou art the son of Brahma, thou art firm in the duty of 
(deciding) the truth. Save me from this accusation and be 
like nectar to me by truth (if I be innocent) Nar. IV. 326 
states that then the sodhya should eat the poison, should be 
kept in shade without food and guarded the rest of the day and 
if he discloses no signs of the effect of poison should be declared 
innocent. If the dose of poison is large, the Mit (on Yaj. It 
111) says that when the sodhya shows no change till five 
hundred clappings of hands then he should be declared to be 
innocent and medical treatment should be resorted to. Pita- 
maha says that, in order to prevent fraud, for three or five 
nights before the ordeal the intending sodhya should be kept 
under the supervision of the king’s servants and an examination 
should be made whether medicines, incantations or precious 
stones that are antidotes are secretly employed. 

The ordeal of koia. The tadhya is made to worship the 
stern deities (such as Budra, Durga, Aditya) with sandal wood 
paste, flowers etc. and made to bathe the images with water. 
Then the judge asks the dodhya to invoke the consecrated water 
with the mantra 'satyena mfibhirakq'i' (Yaj. IL 108) and makes 
him drink three handfuls (prasrd ) of that water. Pit&maha 
•gives some special rules. The water may be that of the bath 
of the image of that god of whioh the iodhya is a devotee or if 
he holds all images in equal esteem, then of the Sum In the 
oase of Durg& it is her spike (tola) that is to be bathed, the 
orb in the oase of the Sun and the weapons In the oase of other 
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gods. The water of the bath of Durgft is to be offered as ordeal 
to thieves and those who live by the profession of arms and tin 
water of the bath of the Sun is not to be given to brShmanas. 
In other divyas the result is declared immediately, but in the 
kosa ordeal there is a period of waiting which is more or less 
according to the value of the claim or the gravity of the offence. 
Aco. to Y&j. IL 113, Visnu Dh. S. 14. 4-5, Nftr. IV. 330, if within 
fourteen days of taking the ko&a ordeal the todhya does not 
suffer any serious calamity due to the king’s action or the aot 
of God or does not fall seriously ill or does not lose by death 
his son or wife or other dear relative or his wealth, then he is to 
be declared innocent. Insignificant loss or illness did not 
matter as it is unavoidable in this world. Besides, the calamity 
or illness must not be one common to several people (such as 
an epidemic). Drinking holy water ( koiapSna ) was employed 
not only as an ordeal for proving innooence, but it was resorted 
to also for assuring another about one’s good will and future 
honesty (vide Rajat. V. 326). 

Ordeal of Tarifula (rice grains). It is to be administered 
in charges of theft or disputes about debts or Qther monetary 
matters. On the preceding day grains of rice should be made 
white (t e. husked). The judge should perform all the rites on 
the previous day. The rice grains should be placed in an 
earthen vessel, exposed to the sun, water of the bath of (the 
image of) the sun should be poured over them in the vessel 
and the vessel should be kept in that state the whole night. 
The next day in the morning the iodhya should swallow thrice 
the rice grains. He should be made to spit on a pippala or birch 
leaf. If blood is found mixed in his Baliva he should be declared 
guilty. 

Ordeal of taptamS^a (heated piece of gold). In a vessel 
of copper, iron or clay sixteen angulas in diameter and four 
angulas deep, the judge should get twenty palas of ghee and oil 
poured and heat it to the boiling point Then the judge should 
cast into it a golden piece weighing one mfisaka (equal to five 
guftjfo ). The iodhya should take out the heated golden piece with 
the thumb and the next two fingers. If he does not jerk his 
fingers or there is no scalded skin he should he declared to be 
innocent There is another method. Cow’s ghee should be 
poured in a vessel at gold, silver, copper, iron or Olay and 
ft should be heated to the boiling point so that when a green 
Ifaf fa cast into it the sound * chum ’ is produced. Into the 
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boiling ghee he should cast a golden, silver, copper or iron seal 
ring onoe washed. Then he should invoke the ghee with this 
mantra * O ghee! thou art the holiest thing in sacrifices, thou 
art neotar; burn him (the sodhya) if he is a sinner; be cool as 
ice if he be innocent.’ Then the Sodhya takes out the ring from 
the boiling ghee. If there are no marks of scalding on his 
forefinger he is innocent. 

Ordeal by phdla (ploughshare). This is described by Brhaspati 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 318 verse 28) quoted by the Sm. C. H p. 119, V. P„ 
p. 218 and others. A ploughshare of iron weighing twelve polos, 
eight angulas long and four broad should be made red-hot and 
the thief should be made to lick it once with his tongue. If he 
is not burnt he establishes his innocence; if otherwise, he is 
guilty. The Vyavah&ratattva (p. 608) mentions that acc. to 
Maithila writers the thief meant is a cattle-lifter. The ordeal 
mentioned in the Chfindogya Upanisad is a phdla divya. 

Ordeal of dharma (i. e. of the images or pictures of Dharma). 
Men guilty of causing bodily injuries or who have monetary 
disputes or who desire to undergo this ordeal as an expiation for 
sins should undergo this. A silver image of Dharma and a leaden 
or iron one of Adharma Bhould be prepared or the judge should 
draw on a birch leaf or a piece of cloth figures or pictures of 
Dharma and Adharma respectively white and dark in colour. 
Having sprinkled palicagauya over the two, he should worship 
them with white and dark flowers respectively. The images or 
figures should then be placed in two balls of clay or oowdung. 
The two ballB should be then placed inside a new earthen vessel 
in a cowdunged spot in the presence of images of gods and 
in the presence of br&hmanas. Then the judge should perform 
all the rites from the invocation of Dharma to the placing of 
the writing on the head. The sodhya should repeat the words 
* if I am free from guilt may (the image or picture of) Dharma 
oorae to my hands ’. Saying this he should take out one ball 
from the vessel. If he takes out Dharma he is innocent This 
resembles the drawing of lota 

Ordeals played their part in the judicial systems of most 
aseient countries. In early England handling of red-hot iron 
and plunging the hand in boiling water were the commonest 
ordeals. In the ordeal of water sinking was a sign of innocence 
and floating of guilt. Stephens (History of Criminal Law of 
England, vol. 1 p. ?3) suggests that the ordeal of water 
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was a form of honourable suicide. The Assize of Northampton 
(1176 A. D. ) prescribed the ordeal of water for murder, robbery, 
theft, forgery and arson, but ordeals were abolished in England 
from 1215 A. D. ( ibid, vol. I p. 300). In India sn there is epigra- 
phio and other evidence to show that ordeals were resorted to 
till the end of the 18th century and rarely even later. In the 
Kittur Pillar Inscription (J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX. pp. 307-309) 
dated in Kaliyuga era 4289 in the reign of Eadamba king 
Jayakesideva there is a description of the phSladioya which was 
administered by mutual agreement on Sunday to an icirya 
Sivasiakti who had a dispute about a plot of land with Kaly&na- 
sakti the ScSrya of another shrine and whose hand was exami¬ 
ned the next day after he underwent the ordeal by all the 
bankers of the agrakura village Degave. In the Silimpur stone 
slab Inscription of the time of JayapSladeva (E. I. vol. XTTT . 
p. 283 at p. 291-292) there is a reference to the ordeal of 


59X. t In Beal's ' Buddhist Records of the Western world,' vol. I. p. 84 
(also Watters on Yuan Chwang's travels vol ♦ I. p 172) four kinds of ordeals 
are mentioned as in vogue, viz. by water, fire, weight and poison. In the 
water ordeal the accused is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel 
and thrown into deep water. If the man sinks and the stone floats he is 
guilty; if the man floats and the stone sinks then he is pronounced innocent. 
The ordeal by fire is: they heat a plate of iron and make the accused sit on 
it and again place his feet on it and apply it to the palms of his hands; 
moreover he is made to pass his tongue over it. If no scar results he is 
innocent; if there are scars his guilt is proved. In the ordeal by weight a 
man and a stone are placed evenly in a balance. If the accused is innocent 
the stone rises in the balance; if be is guilty the man rises and the stone 
falls. In the ordeal of poison an incision is made in the right thigh of a ram, 
all sorts of poison with a portion of the food of the accused are placed in the 
incised wound. If the man is guilty poison takes effect and the animal dies; 
if he is innocent the poison has no effect and the animal survives. It will 
be noticed that these descriptions of the four ordeals do not agree in several 
respects with the descriptions in the smrtis and digests, while the poison 
ordeal in Beal has nothing in common with the amrti poison ordeal. Alberuni 
(tr. by Sachau, vol. II. pp. 159-169) probably speaks of poison ordeal in the 
words • the accused person is invited to drink bish called brahmana* (he is 
probably referring to poison being called the offspring of Brahma In 
YaJ. II. 110 and Nar. IV. 525). In the ordeal of water the accused is simply 
thrown into a deep and rapidly flowing river or a deep well jmd he waa held 
innocent if be was not drowned# He describes the ko$& ordeal and balance 
ordeal accurately, but states that if the man has Spoken the truth he 
weighs more than before^ He describes correctly toframtna (gold piece 
U3m from boiling clarified batter) add also the ordeal Of the red-hot Iron 
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balance s92 (about 1200 A. D.). The Visnukundin king Mjdhava- 
varraan in the 7th century A. D. (Journal of Andhra Historical 
Research Society, vol. VI pp. 17,20,24 X is said to have carried 
out various ordeals ( avasitasvividka-divyah ). The E. 0, VOl. HI 
(M&ndyft Taluka Ins. No. 79 p. 47) records that a dispute having 
arisen about the boundaries of land bestowed by means of a 
copperplate grant by the Hoysala king VIra-Narasimhade-v a, 
one Kannaya, a descendant of the original donee, performed an 
ordeal by holding consecrated food in the presence of the God 
Hoysalesvara in the capital Dorasamudra and came out suc¬ 
cessful. E. 0. IV. p. 27(Yelandur Jagir Ins. No. 2 page 27, 
about 1580 A. D. ) is a charter to potters whose headmen under¬ 
went the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee as 
against barbers and washermen who denied that potters could 
pare their toe nails and tie on upper cloth (at the time of 
marriage). In the Indian Antiquary for 1931 (vol. 60 p. 179) an 
extract is cited from the Archaeological Report for Travancore 
1930 which describes the balance ordeal undergone by a br&hmana 
18 years before and seen by the writer himself in the temple of 
Siva at Oalicut. For the ordeal of red-hot ploughshare in the 
case of thefts, vide Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 
1907, para. 27. 

In the times of the Maratha kings ordeals were resorted to. 
For example, in * Peshwa’s Diaries’ voL 2 p. 150 (in 1764-65 
A. D. ) mention is made of taptakalaha ordeal (i. e. taking out 
a coin or ring or a piece of metal from a large vessel in which 
either water or oil or ghee had been brought to the boiling 
point) in which the person undergoing it had his right hand 
burnt up to the middle joints of the fingers and was declared 
to be false. In a Marathi publication called ‘ Vatanpatrerh, 
nividapatrera &c. ’ pp. 46-56 edited by P. V. Mavjee and 
D. B. Parasnis (1909) there is a document which describes in 
great detail the ordeal of fire undergone in connection with a 
dispute about the office and emoluments of Deehpande in the 
district of Ealyan in sake 1666 Pausa bright 11th, Thursday 
(1745 A D.). It is stated therein that the ordeal was performed 
on the tank of the sacred river God&varl at Kopargaon in 
accordance with Dharmas&stra in the presence of the Peshwa 
himself and learned brShmanas and paipjitas near the temple 
of the god Sri 6uklesvara, that as the opponent was long in 

592. gem vwfnprrgfiw r- 

<j«rwr * E. I. vol. XII. at pp. 291-292, [ 
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possession the ordeal had to be performed by the man claiming 
title, that an iron ball of 50 palas (i. e. 166 tolas and two 
mSqas) was heated red-hot and the iodhya carried It across 
seven oiroles and threw it in the 8th circle on flour and bundles 
which began to burn, that his hands were examined in the 
presence of the opponent and the respectable people and were 
found unaffected and the opponent was made to pass a docu¬ 
ment of victory to the iodhya called 1 yejitapatra ’. The des¬ 
cription agrees very closely with that given above. In the 
same work at pp. 36-41 there is a remarkable description about 
an ordeal undergone (in 1742 A. D. ) by Mahomedan litigants 
in their own mosque for 15 days by lighting lamps and sitting 
down in the shrine. There are several other vatanpatras in 
the same work which refer to ordeals. 

For an informing article on divyas reference may be made 
to Dr. Dines Chandra Sirkar’s ‘The successors 5,3 of the S&ta- 
v&hanas’ Appendix pp. 354-376 (Calcutta, 1939). He quotes 
therein a passage from the ‘Asiatic Researches’ vol. 1, from 
which it appears that a magistrate named Ali Ibrahim Khan at 
Benares tried by phsla divya two cases in 1783 A. D. and reported 
them to the then Governor-General, Warren Hastings. In the 
‘Trtlya-eammelana-vrtta’ (pp. 18-26) and in the Caturtha- 
sanunelana-vrtta pp. 100-154 of the Bh&rata-itihasa-samsodhaka- 
mapdala at Poona (both in Marathi) Mr. Bhaskar Vaman Bhat 
contributes two thoughtful and scholary papers on the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice in the times of the Marathas in which the 
part played by ordeals is described at some length. 


- 993. It is somewhat strange that Dr. Slrkar refers to ' Divyataftva of 
Bfbaspati ’ (in 'Successors of the Sitavibans*' Appendix p. 360). A Divya- 
tafttti df Raghttnandan * Is well-known. A Divyatattv* of Brhaspatl ha* so 
far been mentioned nowhere. 




Chapter xv 

DECISION 

The last (i e. 4th) stage in a judicial proceeding is aiddhi 
(Ysj.lL 8) or nirnaya (decision). If pratyakalita (as defined 
afiove on p. 298) is regarded as a pada of vyavahara (and since all 
are agreed that there are only four pSdas) then the decision is not 
a pada of a lawsuit but is the fruit thereof (Y. P. p. 86). When 
the evidence has been led, the king (or chief justice) should 
with the help of the sabhyas decide upon the success or failure 
of the plaintiff 594 . Nar. II. 42 says that the sabhyas should ask 
the parties to leave the court when they are considering their 
verdict or what decision was to be pronounced 595 . It is stated 
by Vy&sa and Sukra IV. 5. 271 that the decision of a case is 
based on eight sources 596 (6 acc. to Sukra) viz. the three pramaijas 
(possession, documents and witnesses), logical inference, the 
usages of the country, sapathas (oaths and ordeals), the king’s 
edict and the admission of the litigants. Pit&maha prescribes 
that, in disputes where there -are no witnesses, no possession nor 
documents and no recourse can be had to divine proof, there the 
king is the final deoiding factor as he is the lord of all 597 . 

It is stated by Narada II. 41 and 43 that, whether a party 
is defeated by his own admission or by his own conduct (i. e. 
because he adduces false witnesses or forged documents) or 

594. wwmnrwftw tmnronftm ft* 1 ” 1 rtgi vfisv waft wv- 

weie) ii fhnnsTT q. by II. 120, «m. at- III. p. 199. 

393. Dr, Jolly (S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 35) is not right when he translates 
N5r. II. 43 as • whenever the false assertions have been removed the judges 
shall pass a decree'. He has not also correctly rendered 1 the com, of 
Asahaya. There is no word for * assertions 1 in Nar. II. 42 •qqngwn* a ««) 
onvf flh*NrVi Wfl * 0Q which the comment of Asahaya Is: ftdvqsml 

iirtt» 

596. W H fawfwt qwfrr ynyvt i WTTfrfrrffomt wt fi w WsgftW t 
now In ***. fW. p. 138, «r. *. p. 86, gntWWft IV. 5. 271 (reads tgffo 4g«t). 
ip* apparently regards tww at 6ne. 

397, w rnffom w w fr ww w wHfr wnt ** 

tnffai i ^ n (mu tjdtpi fftpwftni • itwt wid wiw 
b ffonw? q. by n. 26 , <m. ill. i>. 93 , »w*rnm 

p; 43, mprcw. 
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Whether he is defeated after full trial and the adducing of proof, it 
is proper that the defeat should be declared by the sabhyas (the 
judges) and that a Jayapatra (a document of success i.e. a judgment) 
should be given to the successful party couched in fitting terms. 
Several verses of N&rada (quoted by’Apar&rka p.684), Brhaspati 
(S.B.E. vol 33 p. 307 verse 19), Kat. (259-265), Vrddha-Vasistha 
(q. by Mit. on Y&j. II. 91 and Apar&rka p.684)and VySsa 
( Sm. 0. IL p. 57) lay down the contents of the judgment 5 ’ 8 . 
It-was to contain a brief statement of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence, the depositions of witnesses, discussion thereof, 
arguments, the smrti texts applicable, the opinion of the 
Sabhyas, the decision and the relief granted, and should be 
signed by the chief justice and bear the royal seal. Vas. 19.10 
refers to precedents also in the decision of cases and the award* 
ing of punishments ( agnmad-drstantac-ca ). The Mit. quotes a 
smrti text (on Yaj. II 91) that other members of the assembly 
(who are not judges) proficient in smrti may also sign the 
judgment to Bhow that the decision is acceptable to them also. 
But this was not absolutely necessary, as is made clear by the 
Viv&dacandra p. 146. Kat. (256) applies the word paicatkiira 5,9 
(refutation) to a judgment containing the above particulars 
given after a complete contest, while he restricts the word 
jayapatra to a document (given by the judge) when a plaintiff 
becomes what is called himvadi (because he makes a change 
in his pleading or for similar cause) and when there has been no 
complete trial of an action; and such a document embodies only 
what happened. Kant. (111. 19) appears to employ the word 
‘pasc&tk&ra’ in a somewhat different sense when he says‘the 

598. ues# t'fcmf w mur rrikv but i m e uw oni %v trejfri enwwra» 
ertq (q. hy avmi p- 684); ufotvmrvv i m e ei rm d 

wv wwmsfttsti a gfsd nwftivr»wsfoof 

iJRftW » Rail q- by ihm» on vt- H. 91 and am rrf p. 684; 

surei nwrtfowq i font fqfomi w vuwrnf wm- 

%*i q* b y vgfSw* n. s i ; yr fatftvigdt SWvnd 

qtpgvs • iM erwf s|w* a n q. by *v. m. p. 3W; enmtgw 

V SU rffihliuftg: fwm: I VUTfcuvfiul Sit? VfUt (TO » emUT- (263) 

q- by p. 57, fan. eawt II. 91 (withoat uune). amr* 

vvffinn n q eumfuaamuufi) ’ p.146. 

Compare Order 20 r. 4 of the Indian civil Procedure code tor the content* 
of-*tie judgment, 

\L 3 99, ftrwtta fani «twentWl- 

m* rnrnmmm*i gftqt ■ rnirngtfffip* «w w wfrwwm « 

wm q- by tfflw. n. 37-58. qrtm. in. 124-133, «.*. p. 146 . For 

0 vide above p. 303. • ’ 
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person, who, when charged with murder, does not reply to the 
charge that very day, stands refuted ’ (i. e. is found guilty) 60 °. 
The Mit. (on Yfij. II 91) differing from K&t. holds a jayapatra 
to be a judgment giving a summary of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence and the decision, while when a plaintiff is defea¬ 
ted for change of pleading or for default of appearance or for 
non-prosecution the document stating this is called * himpatraka' 

It is to be regretted that anoient jayapatras in Sanskrit have 
not yet been discovered. In 25 Calcutta Weekly Notes 
pp. CXLI1—HI Dr. Jolly communicated the substance of a 
jayapatra , couched in ancient Javanese, engraved on a copper¬ 
plate found in the island of Java and described by Dr. Brandes 
in a Dutch paper. That judgment is dated take 849 (928 A. D.), 
relates to a dispute about a debt of one suvarria in which the 
plaintiff failed because he did not appear at the trial. At the 
end there are the signatures of four witnesses and the document 
is styled jayapatra at the end. Vide for the same jayapatra 
J. B. O. R. S. vol. VII pp. 117 ff. The late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
published in 24 Calcutta Weekly Notes (pp. CXLIX-CLVI) a 
jayapatra (text, translation and remarks) granted by the Hindu 
court of Mithil& in take 1716 ( 1794 A. D. ) and in J. B. O. R. S. 
vol. VI pp. 246-258, which strictly conforms to the rules of 
procedure laid down in the smrtis and nibandhas and is couched 
in dignified, technical and scrupulously formal language. It 
related to the ownership of a slave girl. Plaintiff at first made 
default in appearance; the judgment notes this and also refers 
to the restoration of the suit. The defendant raised an objection 
that a single witness to prove a matter was inadmissible. This 
objection was upheld. Then plaintiff prayed that he might be 
allowed to undergo an ordeal, but this request was disallowed 
as human proof was possible and plaintiff ultimately lost his 
suit. The judgment is written and signed by one Sacala- 
misra, who was the chief justice, and is addressed to other 
members of the sabh&, called dharmadhyaksas and panditas, 
seven of whom express their concurrence ( sammati) at the top 
of tiie document. Vide Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Sooiety vol. XXVIII for 1942 for nine Sanskrit 
jayapatras from the oourts of Mithila in the 18th and 19th 
centuries 

The Mit. (on Y&j IL 91), and V. Matrkfi p. 309 note that a 
jayapatra is given specially to prevent the same matter being 


600. s mi fheVuwrayamifr wwmt»e ftffi s e . ni. 19. 
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agitated again.while a document given where a party ishlnavidl 
(i. e. a kmapatraka ) serves the purpose of making that party 
liable later on to pay a fine. When a dispute was decided by 
a domestic tribunal (kula &c.) there was no jayapatra but 
only a nirqaya-palra (kuladibhir niryuiye jayapatr8bhavQn-niroaya~ 
plram tatru kSryam parattapatramiti yavat, as the Vy. Nirnaya 
p. 85 says). It would be better to adopt the reading ‘ vrttapatram’ 
as given by one Ms. 

The defeated party has to pay a fine to the king and the 
successful party was complimented (or honoured) by the king 
(or chief justice) and was to be put in possession of the matter 
that he succeeded in proving 601 . Manu VIII. 51 prescribes 
that in monetary matters (i. e. in civil disputes) the defeated 
party should be made by the king to pay the judgment debt to 
the successful party and also some fine to the king according 
to his ability, while Manu VUI. 139 lays down that when the 
defendant admits in the court his liability he has to pay to the 
king five per cent as fine and if the defendant denied his liabi¬ 
lity altogether and was proved to be false he had to pay as 
fine double of that (i. e. ten per cent). This is analogous to 
court fee, for which see above pp. 294-295. If one or both parties 
had laid down a stake or wager (viz. * if I be defeated in this 
suit I shall pay a hundred panas ’) then he had to pay that 
stake to the king and a fine as above and the subject of 
dispute to the successful party (Yaj. n. 18 and N&r. II. 5) 602 ; 
compare Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-159 for similar rules. The 
punishments awarded in criminal matters will be discussed 
immediately below. 

It would be necessary to see in what cases review of judg¬ 
ment was allowed. The general rule is stated by Manu IX. 
233, ‘ whenever any legal proceeding has been completed ( tirita) 
or has been carried out so far as to recover a fine from the 
defeated party, a wise king shall net annul it’ (at his mere 
will or pleasure or through greedX The words 'tirita’ and 


cm. fefrng* si# gwwfhfft i ftw* wd firm 

» sum. q. by ffftw. II. p. 37, amrfr p. 684, er. ft, p. 220. The 
ny w w («jq. ms.) explains ‘ frifiknrt *i wqvwqi wtfW u* 
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ID 1 Meaning of TWta and Anuiiqta 

' anu&ista' have been variously explained <0 * The word' tlrita' 
is very ancient and occurs in the Delhi Pillar Edict IV of 
Aioka (E. I. Vol. H p. 253) as * tilita-dand&nam * qualifying men 
imprisoned in jails. Medh&tithi and Kulluka explain them as 
' decided according to the rules of the s5stra ’ and ‘ taken so far 
as to recover fine from the unsuccessful party’ respectively. 
Kftt. (495) defines them differently: “When a certain side is 
decided by the sabhyas themselves (without the examination 
of witnesses) to be either true or false, it is said to be tlrita and 
that matter or side is called ‘ anusista ’ which is declared (to be 
true or false) on the testimony of witnesses.” The lexcion called 
VaijayantI seems to have Eat. in mind and defines ‘tlrita’ as a 
perverse decision given by the sabhyas themselves and 
‘ anusista ’ occurs where the evidence of witnesses makes what is 
true appear as false (Bhumikanda, vai§yadhy&ya, verses 11-12). 
N&r. IL 65 (S. B. E. vot 33 p. 22 j employs the two words, which 
the Mit. on Yaj. IL 306 respectively explains as (tlrita) ‘decided 
by reliance on documents and witnesses but not carried so far 
as to recover a fine ’, and (‘ anusista ’) as * decided so far as to 
recover a fine from the defeated party ’. Vide Apararka p. 866 
and V. P. p. 90 for explanations. 

According to Eat. quoted in the Vyavahirasara (p. 101) 604 
the decree should provide for the successful party receiving the 
interest on or accretions to the movable or immovable pro¬ 
perty placed (during the pendency of the suit) in the hands of 
a third party (as a sort of Receiver). Eat. (477-480) points 605 
out the various ways in which a decree may be executed. The 
king should make a br&hmana debtor return the decretal debt 
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to the judgment creditor by conciliatory words, should make 
other debtors return it according to the usage of the country 
and oompel bad people to satisfy the decree by means of phy¬ 
sical pain (te, imprisonment). The king should make a co- 
sharer or friend (of the successful party) pay the decretal debt 
by means of a ruse (i. e. by borrowing an ornament or the like 
from him on a festive occasion and handing it over to the 
creditor) and also make traders, husbandmen and artisans 
(to pay) in a similar way. On finding that the debtor is un¬ 
able to return the debt in oash, the king should make the debtor, 
whether a ksatriya, vaisya, sudra or husbandman, work (for 
the creditor). If he be unable to work the debtor should be 
sent to jail except when he is a br&hmana. Manu also (IX. 229) 
says that if the members of the three varnas other than brah- 
mana are unable to pay the fine imposed by the king they 
should be made to work for the king, but a brahmana may be 
allowed to pay in easy and small instalments. If a brahmana 
debtor was, unable to pay, nothing could be done for recovery 
of the decretal debt except taking a surety from him if any one 
oared to be one. In modern times also judgment debtors are 
liable to be arrested and detained in civil jail in. execution of 
decrees under rules 55-58 of the Indian Civil Procedure code 
(except women in execution of a decree for the payment of 
money). If in ancient times state policy exempted br&hmapas 
from arrest and detention in a civil jail for monetary debts on 
spiritual grounds and on the ground of caste, in modern times the 
State in Indra exempts agriculturists from arrestor imprisonment 
in execution of a decree for money on economic grounds under 
certain legislative enactments like sec. 21 of the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Relief Act (Bombay Act XVII of 1879). As regards 
women also K&t. (488-489) laid down certain prudent rules; 
“ Women who are not 406 independent should not be arrested (for 
offenceslike adultery); it is the male who should be regarded as 
the offender; women should be punished by their lord (t e. the 
person on whom they depend) but the king should take away 
for punishment the male offender. Even if a Woman whose 
husband has gone abroad he consigned to jail she should be kept 
imprisoned only till he returns." The S% C. IL p. 323 explains 
that the first verse applies to : a woman who can peiform the 
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expiation for adultery and who is dependent and the adultery is 
not with a male of a lower caste. 

N&r, (JL 40) lays down 607 a qualification that when a party 
has been defeated by his own conduct (i e. by his demeanour 
or by his having adduced manifestly false witnesses or forged 
documents) there is to be no retrial or review of judgment, but 
where a man has lost his cause through (the dishonesty of) 
witnesses or the sabhyas, the cause may be tried anew. There 
are four exceptions to the finality of the judgments of the king’s 
court. Where a litigant either through folly or insolence 6 ® 
thinks a decision to be wrong, he may be allowed a retrial, 
provided he agrees to pay double the fine inflicted on the losing 
party (Y&j. II. 306, N&r. I. 65, Kat. 496). Secondly, where the 
former judgment is obtained by fraud or force, it may be set 
aside (Y&j. IL31) 609 . Thirdly, where the litigant was incompetent, 
i.e. was a woman or a minor or a lunatic or intoxicated, seriously 
ill or distressed by a calamity or where the proceeding was 
carried on by another on behalf of a litigant who did not appoint 
him or with whom he was not connected in any way or was held 
inside a house or outside a town or village (i. e. in a forest) or 
by an enemy, the decision may be set aside and a retrial ordered 
(N&r. L 43 in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 16, Y&j. II 31-32). Fourthly, a 
king could set right a former decision of his predecessor 
which was unjust and arrived at through ignorance ( Mit. on 
Y&j. II 306 ) 610 . 

Y&j. (Q. 4 and 305) prescribes that legal proceedings that 
are suspected to have been wrongly decided by the sabhyas 
through partiality or greed or intimidation should again be tried 
by the king and if the suspicion turns out to be true he should 
levy from the sabhyas and the paTty who at first succeeded double 
the fine that is imposed on a defeated party. N&r. 1.66 (in S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 22) is similar. Manu IX. 231 ( * Matsya 227.158) 
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and 834 prescribe that when officers appoihted to administer 
justice cause loss to litigants by taking bribes, the king should 
deprive them of all their wealth and when the amStyas 
(ministers) or ohief justice disposes of a matter wrongly 
(but without being bribed), the king should himself decide 
the matter correctly and should impose on the amatyas or chief 
justice a fine of 1000 payas. 

Though there is hardly any express smrti text for the 
transfer of cases from one court or judge to another court or 
judge, in practice this must have been done, though rarely. In 
“ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ” vol. 43 p. 108 there is a letter 
(of 12-8-1764 A. D.) written by the renowned minister Nana 
Phadnis to the Peshwa Madhavrao in which the former 
endeavours to persuade the latter to cancel his order for transfer 
of a case from the court of RamsSstri, famed for his impartiali¬ 
ty and strict life, to another judge on the ground that one of the 
litigants was afraid that Ramsaatri showed some partiality to 
the other litigant. Manu (VUL 174-175) states that the king 
who decides the causes of people unjustly through greed is Boon 
subjugated by his enemies, while the king who curbing his own 
temper and desires impartially decides causes'according to the 
dictates of d&stra becomes of one mind with his subjects as 
rivers merge in the ocean. Br. and Nftr. I. 74 (S.B.E. vol. 33 
p. 24) lay emphasis on both the secular and spiritual effects of 
doing even justice, saying that when the king gives decisions 
according to s&stra he spreads his fame in this world and 
secures Heaven 611 . 

A crime may be defined as an act or omission that breaks 
the lew and is subject to public punishment But all kinds of 
breaches of the law do not result in punishment; only some do. 
Those breaches are crimes which are deemed to be menaces to the 
conditions of existence of society, which society, the ruler or 
legislation recognises as preventible only through punishment. 
The menace is not that of the specific action, but the abstract 
menace inherent in that type of action. A breach that is held 
to be a crime at one time may even be held not to be a crime 
at another time or in another country. For example, adultery 
is a crime under the Indian Penal Code (sec. 487 ), while it is 
not a crime but a -civil wrong in English Law. 
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Many crimes and wrongs were sins and entailed secular 
punishments and also religious sanctions (viz. expiations, 
prUyaidttas ). Vide Manu IX. 236, 240, Br. (S.B.E. yqL 33, 
p. 362, verse 22) and Paithlnasi quoted below 612 . Maine in his 
* Ancient Law * chap. X (3rd ed. of 1866) examines ancient 
western systems like those of Greece and Borne and makes 
the generalisation (p. 370) that the ‘ penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of crimes; it is the law of wrongB 
or, to use the English technical word, of Torts. The person 
injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an ordinary civil 
action and recovers compensation in the shape of money damages 
if he succeeds*. Dr. Priya Nath Sen in his Tagore Law Lectures 
on ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence * (1918, Lecture XU) rightly points out 
that this generalisation is not applicable to Ancient Hindu Law. 
It has already been shown (on pp. 264-266) that the king 
could of his own motion take cognisance of many wrongs called 
chalas, padas and aparadhas and it is clear that in such crimes as 
theft, assault, adultery,rape, and manslaughter the smrti texts do 
not prescribe only a money compensation to the person wronged, 
but corporal punishment in the first instance and monetary 
compensation in additioa Vide for example, Manu VUI. 287, 
Yftj. H. 222, Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 358 verses 9-10), Kat. (787) which 
prescribe a punishment for causing pain to the body or the loss 
of a limb and also the expenses of curing the person injured 
and some solatium to him. 613 Ap. Dh. S. (I. 9. 24.1 and 4) lays 
down that the slayer of a ksatriya should give a thousand cows 
in order to remove the enmity (i. e. as compensation to rela¬ 
tives ) and one bull in addition for expiation. 614 The ChSndogya 
Upanisad quoted above (p. 362) shows that a thief was punished 
with death in those early days. There is a passage in the Tai. S. II. 
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8 .10.1 (quoted in H. of Dh. vol. H p. 151 n. 848) which states, 

‘ He who threatens a brthmapa should be made to pay a hundr¬ 
ed, he who strikes a brshmana should be made to pay a 
thousand ’. It is rather doubtful whether the figures stated are 
fines or are meant as solatium to the wronged. In Bg. 11.32. 4 
(which also occurs in Tai. 8. HI. 3.11. 5) the poet prays to 
Rska 6lJ (the Full Moon personified) that she may be pleased to 
grant the boon of a valiant son, who would be ‘datad&ya*. S&yapa's 
rendering of this word as 'possessed of plentiful heritage or 
wealth ’ appears to be the right one. The words ‘fiatad&yam 
vlram ’ in the Tai. S. HL 3.11. 5 are translated by Prof. Keith as 
‘ a hero whose wergild is a hundred ’. This is incorrect, confound¬ 
ing as it does the ideas of western Germanic tribes with the 
Rgveda composed several millenniums earlier. It would be a 
strange thing to pray to a goddess for a son and at the same 
time to have in mind or refer to the price set upon him if he 
happened to be killed. 

The ancient smrti writers were quite aware of the several 
purposes served by punishments for crimes, 616 though they 
do not develop a regular science of penology. The person 
wronged feels a great urge for revenge or retaliation and other 
men sympathise with that emotion. The individual, however, 
could not, in civilised societies, take the law into his own 
hands and therefore the State saw to it that the emotion for 
retaliation or revenge was to some degree satisfied by the 
adequate punishment of the wrongdoer. Y&j. H. 16 and N&r. 1.46 
(8BE voL 33 p. 17) state that when a person without complaining 
to the king sets about to secure what is denied by the opposite 
side or is doubtful he becomes liable to punishment and he also 
cannot secure the object he wants. 6l6a In all ancient societies 
the lex talionis (the law of retaliation, vis. an eye for an eye, 
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616. The work of Harr; Elmer Barnes 00 • The Study of punishment 
(1930, New York) may be read with great interest and profit. It will set 
off to great advantage the comparatively humane treatment of criminals in 
Ancient India as compared with the horrible and revolting methods for 
punishing criminals employed in the West. 
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a tooth for a tooth) prevailed. 617 Manu VUL 280 (which is 
almost the same as Nar., parusya, verse 25), Taj. IL 215, 
Visuu Dh. S. V. 19 and Sahkha-Likhita prescribe that with 
whatever limb 618 a man of low caste offends against a 
br&hmapa, that very limb of his shall be cut off. Another and 
the most important purpose of punishment is deterrent. 
Punishment of the evil-doer serves as an example and a warning 
to all others that might be tempted to tread the paths of 
violence and crime. This aspect of punishment (danda) has 
already been dwelt upon in the section on rUjadharma (p. 21). 
The end sought to be served by punishment was the protection of 
sooiety and the securing of its happiness. The S&ntiparva (15.5-6) 
remarks that people do not commit sins through fear of punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king, through fear of Yama and of the 
next world and through fear of others (i. e. public opinion). 619 
Gaut. XI. 28 derives the word danda from the root dam to restrain 
or to deter. This purpose of punishment is well brought out in 
the Mrcchakatika ( X) when the sentence passed on C&rudatta 
for the alleged murder of Vasantasena is proclaimed to the 
oitizens by the executioners. 620 Another purpose of punishment 
is preventive i. e. if a culprit is imprisoned for an offence he 
is prevented or disabled from repeating the same offence or 

617. Vide Deut. XIX. 21. Lev, XXIV. 20 for the ancient Hebrew 
Code (eye (or eye &c. ) f the code of Hammurabi (about 2200 B. c.) in 
Babylon and the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome. In the 8th Table in 
Ortolan’s * History of Roman Law ’ ( tr. by Pritchard and Nasmyth, 1871) 
p, 114 the 2nd provision is; 1 retaliation against him who breaks the limb 
o( another and does not offer compensation In Hammurabi's Code 
(text tr. by C. H. W. Johns, 1903 ) sections 196 and 200 are; 1 If a man has 
caused the loss of a gentleman’s eye, his eye one shall cause to be lost. 
If a man has made the tooth of a man that is his eqnal to fall, one shall 
make his tooth to fall out\ 
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committing 'further offences for some time at least and if he 
be sentenced to death or transported for life or banished, the 
commission of offences by him is prevented for his life-time. 
Another purpose was that of reform or redemption of the evil¬ 
doer. The punishment was deemed to be a sort of expiation, 
which purged the man of sinful promptingB and reformed his 
character. Manu VHL 318 ( »Va& 19. 45) states that men who 
are guilty of crimes and have been punished by the king go to 
heaven, becoming pure like those who perform meritorious deeds. 
Medh&tithi remarks on this verse that this applies only where 
the punishment is corporal and not merely monetary. It will 
be seen from the early sutras like that of Gautama and from 
the Manusmrti that the more ancient criminal law in India was 
very severe and drastic, but that from the times of Yaj&avalkya, 
Nar. and Br. the rigour of punishments was lessened and 
softened and fines came to be the ordinary punishments for 
many crimes, as is noted by Fa Hien (399-400 A. D. ) in relation 
to middle India ( Madhyadeia) under the Guptas apparently: 4 The 
king governs without decapitation or other corporal punishments. 
Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily according to the 
circumstances. Even in circumstances of repeated attempts at 
wicked rebellion they only have their right hands cut off* 

(Legge, 1886 p. 43). This may be contrasted with the state 
of things depicted by Megasthenes 700 years earlier than Fa 
Hien; (Fragment XXVII p. 71) 4 a person bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. He who maims anyone not 
only suffers loss of the same limb but his hand also is cut off. 
If he causes an artisan to lose his hand and eye he is put to 
death*. The Dadakum&raoarita (II. p. 56) states that the Maury as 
conferred a boon on traders that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death, but were to be deprived of all 
their wealth and banished. The first separate Bock Edict of 
Aioka at Dhauli (Corpus I I pp. 93, 97) shows that great 
Emperor’s anxiety that his judicial officers should strive to see 
that there is no undeserved fettering or no undeserved harsh 
treatment. In India the list of capital offences at any time was 
much shorter than in the West Stephens is constrained to 
admit that in England 4 there can be no doubt that the legis¬ 
lation of the 18th century in criminal matters was severe to 
the highest degree and destitute of any sort of principle or 
system’ (His. of Cr. Law, vol. L p. 471)/ As stated by 
He,'Hart (in 4 Way to justice ’ p. 94), at the beginning of the 
19th century in England more than a hundred- offences were 
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punishable by death. In 1832 a child was convicted at Lud- 
gate Hill for stealing a box of paints worth two pence, was 
tried at the Old Bailey and hanged (vide ‘In the service of 
youth’, by Dr. J. M. Brew, 1943 chap. XV. p. 208). 

Manu VUL 129, Yaj. I. 367 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 387 
verse 5), Vrddha-Harlta (7.195) speak of four methods of 
punishment ( dantpi ) viz. by gentle admonition, by severe 
reproof, by fine and by corporal punishment and declare that 
these punishments may be inflicted separately or together 
according to the nature of the offence. 621 The first takes 
the form of saying ‘ you have not done a proper thing the 
2nd * fie upon you who are a wrongdoer and guilty of adharma 
Br. lays down that preceptors, purohitas and sons should be 
sentenced to the punishment of wordy admonition, other persons 
who engage in disputes should be punished with reproof or 
fines and those guilty of mahSpatakas should be punished 
with corporal punishment. That admonition and reproof 
were two modes of punishment shows that ancient 
writers were alive to the notion that among very sensitive 
persons or in a very sensitive society verbal condemnation 
would be enough to achieve the main purposes of punishment. 
Br. (SBE vol. 33. p. 388 verse 8) states that the first two are 
within the privilege of the brShmana (appointed as chief justice) 
but fines and corporal punishment are to be inflicted by the king 
(on the recommendation of the chief justice, pra4vivSkamate 
sthitah ). The Mrcchakatika (IX) bears this out when the judge 
says ‘ We have authority only to pronounce the judgment; as to 
the rest the king is the final authority ’ (nirnaye vayam pramaoam 
te§e tu rajS ). Gaut. XH 51, Vas. 19, 9, Manu VH. 16, VUL 126 
and Yaj. L 368 ( =Vrddha-Hsrita VII. 195-196), Brhat Parft- 
sara p. 284, Kaut. IV. 10 lay down that the award of punishment 
must be regulated by a consideration of the motive and nature 
of the offence, the time and place, the strength, age, conduct (or 
duties), learning and monetary position of the offender and by the 


621* The Dandaviveka of Vardhamana (published in Gaikwad Oriental 
series, 1931) deals exhaustively with the subject of punishments. 
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fact whether the offence 421 is repeated. This provision means that 
the dbarmasSstras did not hold that the same punishment must 
be meted out for the same offence irrespective of the antecedents, 
characteristics or physical and mental condition of the offender. 
They always took extenuating circumstances into aooount. Kaut. 
(L 4), differing from the view of the Scfiryas that there is no¬ 
thing like danda for bringing under one's oomplete control all 
beings, gives his own opinion that, as a king whose control and 
punishments are most severe makes the subjects disgusted with 
him and as the king who deals mild punishments is disregarded 
by the people, the king should distribute punishments according 
to the deserts of the offenders and would then command respect. 423 
One reason why some of the works on dharmas&stra prescribe 
mild punishments is the doctrine of karmavipdka (a man 
committing certain sins is born in the next life afflicted with 
certain diseases or bodily deficiencies or is born as a low or 
filthy beast or bird). Vide Manu XI. 49-52, Yaj. ID 207-216, 
Visnu Db. 8. 44-45. This doctrine will be dealt with later on 
under pBtaka and prByaicitta. Gaut. XII. 48 first provides that the 
king must take into account, when awarding punishment to the 
criminal, his physical or monetary circumstances, the nature of 
the crime, the fact of repetition of the crime and then adds that 
the king should award punishment after consulting an assembly 
of learned br&hmanag. The Dandaviveka (p. 36) quotes a 
verse in which the considerations that should weigh in award¬ 
ing punishment are brought together viz. the offender’s caste 
(as in Manu VIU. 337-338 for theft), the value of the thing, the 
extent or measure (as in Manu VIII. 320), use or usefulness of the 
thing with regard to which an offence is committed (as in Manu 
VQI.285), the person against whom an offence is committed (suoh 
as an idol or temple or king or brShmana), age, ability (to pay), 
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qualities, time, place, the nature of the offence (whether it is 
repeated or is a first offence). The RajatarahginI (VUL158) 
provides that in disputes where parties are in doubt as to their 
rights it is proper to award punishment with forbearance but 
where a man starts on an evil path of set purpose (the king and 
officers) must award severe punishment. In modern times there 
are controversies among several schools of criminology. Some 
hold that every man has freedom to act criminally or not or to 
act in the way he does and that each man has complete moral 
responsibility for his own acts. On the other hand there are 
some who go to the other extreme and propound that a so-called 
criminal act is mostly due to biological, physiological, patho¬ 
logical or sociological conditions, to the upbringing and 
environment of the person charged with crime. They favour 
determinism. The ancient Indian writers do not enter into 
these speculations. But when they said that regard must be 
paid to time and place and other considerations they were faintly 
consoious of or were groping towards the ideas of the 2nd school. 

Fines are either fixed or not fixed (i. e. variable). They 
range from a kcikiyA to the confiscation of all wealth; fixed 
fines were of three kinds called prathama sahasa, madhyama sahasa 
(middling amercement) and uttama sahasa (highest). These are 
variously defined. According to Sahkha-Likhita the first 6 ** 
amercement is fine from 24 panas to 91, the middling one is 
from 200 to 500 panas and the highest is from six hundred to 1000 


624. 
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There was great divergence of views about the metal in which the 
fines were to be paid. According to Vijfianesvara the figures of fines in socli 
verses as Manu VIII. 378 ( where no metal is specified ) the panas are those 
of copper, while according to Bharuchi (quoted in S. V. p. 150) they are of 
gold. The S. V, remarks that local usage is to be followed. The V. 
Mayukha (p. 253) states that in all texts (about fines) the mention of a 
number without specifying the object to which it refers is to be deemed to 
refer to panas, that pans is a copper piece one karsa in weight and that 
kar?a is one fourth of a pala. Br. (q. by Sm. C. II. p. 99) states that the 
tables in Manu (VIII. 132-136) beginning with the dust particle in a beam 
and ending with kirsipana ia to be followed in ordeals and fines* An 
interesting sidelight is shed on crimes and their punishments in the In¬ 
scription of Calukya Vikr&maditya V (dated saks 934) from Cadag which 
provides that the fines for abuse, assault, for drawing out a dagger, for 
stabbing and for adultery by a bachelor were respectively 2 panas, 12 panas, 
3 gadyinas, 12 gadySnas and 3 gadyanas (vide B. I. vol. 20 p. 64.) 
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in proportion to the value of the matter in dispute or the injury 
caused. Manu VUL138 ( =Vi?nu Dh. S. IV. 10) states that the 
first, middling and highest fines are respectively 250, 500 and 
1000 panas, while Ysj. 1 366 puts these respectively at 270, 540 
and 1080. The Mit. explains that the lesser figures of Manu re¬ 
present the fines to be awarded for offences committed without 
set purpose. N&r. { sShasa, verses 7-8) prescribes that 100 panas 
is the lowest limit of fines for the lowest kind of sUhasa, 500 is 
the lowest for middling sEhasa, 1000 is the lowest fine in what 
is called the highest amercement (and might include death 
penalty, forfeiture of all property, banishment, branding and 
outting off of a limb). Fines were supposed to be lesser than 
corporal punishment. Kftt. (490-493) lays 625 down the follow¬ 
ing rales: Whatever figure of fine is prescribed in the smrti 
texts for a wrong it is to.be paid to the king in panas of copper or 
their equivalent. Where the fine is said to be one-fourth or one 
half of a m&sa, there it is a golden m&sa that is meant; when 
the fine is declared in mEsas, they are to be understood as those 
of silver and where the fine is declared in kr?nalas the same is 
to be understood; a masa is ■j’sjfch of a karsEpana. ’ The 
general rule that lesser punishment is to be inflicted on women 
is stated by K&t (487) ‘ In the case of all offences, women are to 
suffer half of the fine in money which is prescribed for a male 
offender ( of the same kind ) and when the punishment is death 
for a male, the punishment for a woman would be the excision 
of a limb.* 434 Kaut. (HL 3) provides: ‘ a woman attains ability to 
enter into transactions on completion of 12 years and men when 
they are 16; if they disobey after that (L e. after attaining 
majority) the woman shall be fined twelve panas and a man 
twice that amount.* 437 Angiras quoted by the Mit. (on Yij. 
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QL 243 ) states that* 28 an old man over eighty, a boy below 
sixteen, women and persons suffering from diseases are to be given 
bait pr&yasottta and Sankha quoted by the M it. (on the same 
verse) that a child less than five commits no crime nor sin by 
any act and is not to suffer any punishment nor to undergo a 
pr&yascitta 629 . Under the Indian Penal Code, sec. 82, nothing 
is an offenoe which is done by a child under seven years of age. 
The severity of punishment depended on caste also. In the case of 
theft, Gaut. XU. 15-16, Manu VIII. 338-39 prescribe that a yaisya, 
a ksatriya and a brfihmana should respectively be fined twice, 
four times and eight times of the fine to be imposed upon a sudra 
for a theft, since each of these is deemed more and more aware 
of the heinousness of the crime. Kat. (485) and Vyasa state 
this as a general rule for all offences 630 . In the case of abuse 
and defamation the scales are turned in favour of the higher 
castes as regards fines. Gaut. XII. 1, 8-12, Manu VUL 267-268 
(=Nar.p&rusya 15-16), Yaj. II 206-207 prescribe that a ksatriya 
or a vaisya or a sudra abusing or defaming a br&hmana was 
to be respectively punished with the fine of 100 panas, 150 papas 
and with corporal punishment (cutting off the tongue), while 
a brahmana defaming a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra was to be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas respectively (nothing in the last case 
acc. to Gaut. XII. 13). In the case of adultery and rape the 
oaste of the offender and of the woman concerned made great 
difference in the punishment awarded. For adultery with a 
woman of the same caste Yaj. IL 286 prescribed the highest 
amercement, the middling one when the paramour was of a 
higher caste, but if the male be of a lower caste than the 
woman, the male offender was sentenced to death and the 
woman had her ears cut off. Corporal punishment assumes 
(as pointed out by the Dandaviveka p. 20) various forms accor¬ 
ding as it is meant to cause only harassment (pain) or is 
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carried out by cutting off (or destroying) a limb or to cause 
death. Harassment or pain may be inflicted by imprisonment, 
beating, putting fetters, by making ridiculous (by the complete 
shaving of the head, declaring the offence by beat of drum in 
the presence of the convict, parading him through the streets on 
an ass) and marking him with signs indicative of offences like 
theft. Manu (VUI. 125) provides that punishment may fall 
upon any one (or more) of ten places in the case of the 
three higher castes, viz. the private parts, the belly, the tongue 
(either whole or half), the hands, the feet, the eyes, the nose, 
the ears, wealth and the whole body; but a brUhmana shall 
depart unhurt from the country (i. e. he is to be only banished). 
Br. (SBE. 33 p. 388 verBes 9-10) Bpeaks of fourteen places of 
punishment adding the neck, the thumb and index, the fore¬ 
head, the lips, the hind part, hips, one half of the feet (to 
Manu*s ten) and omitting wealth and the whole body there¬ 
from. Gaut. XH 43, Kaut. IY. 8, Manu (VIII. 125, 380-381), 
Ysj. H. 270, N&r. (s&hasa, 9-10), Visnu V. 1-8, Br. (SBE. vol. 
33 p. 388 verse 11), Vrddha-Harlta YH. 191 prescribe that 
a br&hmana was not to be sentenced to death or corporal 
punishment for any offence whatever, but if he were guilty of 
an offence deserving the death penalty, he was to be punished 
by ordering his entire head to be shaved, he might be banished 
from the country (from the city acc. to Nar.), a mark appro¬ 
priate to the grave sin committed by him might be branded on 
his forehead and he might be paraded on an ass. 631 Yama, 632 
quoted by Sm. C. and V. P., while providing that a brUhmana 
was to be free from undergoing corporal punishment, allows 
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In these days of fasts as part of the technique of satyagraha for redress of 
grievances or for justice pursued by Mahatma Gandhi and some of his 
ardent followers it is interesting to note that the widow of the murdered 
brabmana referred to on p. 397 had been undergoing voluntary starvation 
(prayopave&) for four days for securing punishment of her husband's 
murderer (who she believed was a wizard ) and that the king himself being 
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proof by supernatural means ( Kijatarahgint IV. 82-103 }• 
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the king to keep a br&hmana offender in confinement in a 
secret place and give him bare maintenance or the king may 
make him do the work of guarding cattle for a month or a 
fortnight or make him perform other work not fit for a decent 
br&hmana, The Mit. on Yaj. II. 270 explains that the mark 
of female private parts for violating guru's bed, of a tavern 
for drinking the liquor called sura, a dog’s foot for theft, of a 
headless corpse for br&hmana murder (as laid down by Manu 
IX. 237 and 240, Visnu Dh. S. V. 4) is to be made on the 
forehead only if the offender (whether a br&hmana or not) 
did not perform prayaiciUa for those grave sins. Branding 
with marks appropriate to the crime committed were in vogue 
in Rome and in Britain up to 1699 (such as the mark of the 
letter M for murderers, T for thieves &c.). Vide Barnes’ 
‘Story of punishment’ p. 62. The R& jatarahginl (IV. 96-106) 
refers to a case in the reign of king Candraplda of Kashmir 
when a br&hmana guilty of the murder of a brahmana was 
exempted from death sentence because of the smrti rule. 
Manu IX. 241 gives option that a brahmana (unintentionally ) 
guilty of grave offences may be punished with the middle 
amercement or he may be banished from the realm keeping 
all his wealth. The punishments for a br&hmana offender* 
according to Gaut. XIL 44, were preventing him from doing 
the same thing again, depriving him of all wealth, taking 
sureties from him, proclaiming him as a thief in the city 
banishment, putting on his forehead the mark indicative of his 
crime. 5.p, DhS. (H 10.27.16-17 J 633 lays down that a br&hmana 
guilty of murder, theft, forcible seizure of another’s land was 
to have his eyes covered over with cloth for the whole of his life 
(while a sudra guilty of any of the three was to receive the death 
sentence). Vrddha-H&rlta (VH.209-210) says that a br&hmana 
should be branded on the body for all those offences that entailed 
corporal punishment for other offenders, that he should have his 
head shaved, that he should be deprived of all his property and 
banished from the realm. The force of popular feeling on the 
point of exempting a br&hmana offender from the death sentence 
was so great that Elphinstone (Governor of Bombay) in Regu¬ 
lation 14 of 1827, sec. IV (ol. 5) exempted brShmanas and women 
from death sentence even for murder where public feeling would 
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be shooked 634 . It Ib not to be supposed that this exemption of 
the br&hmana from the death sentence was unanimous or uni¬ 
versal. K&t (806) contains this remarkable statement: 635 
‘ Even a br&hmapa deserves to be killed if he be guilty of 
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fifo II. p. 126. Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 125 makes it clear that the 
absence of a fine occurs only in the case of a brahmana who was a firwt 
offender, who did not commit the offence with forethought and who was 
endowed with learning, good family and character. The Sm. C. II. p. 124 
relying on Manu IX. 236 says that a brahmana could be Imprisoned but he 
could not be subjected to such corporal punishment as cutting off a limb or 
whipping. The Smrtis openly regarded the brahmana’s person as sacred 
and so saved his body. The smrtis endeavoured to reach the ideal of the 
rule of law and succeeded to a great extent in doing so. They held that every 
man, whatever his rank or condition, was subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The only 
differential treatment that we find is in the appointment of judges (pp, 272- 
273 ) f in thfe order of taking up causes of litigants (p. 298), in the punishment 
for perjury (Manu VIII. 123-124), in the matter of corporal punishment, 
in abuse, defamation and assault (pp.395-397), in punishment for adultery, 
in the repayment of debts and in the punishment for theft, which was severer 
for a brahmana. It will be shown below that from the 13th century, as 
indicated by the Sm. C., S. V. and Madanaratna, differential punishments 
bad gone out of vogue. The smrtis did not, like some modern freedom-loving 
people, declare the equality of all before the law on paper and in practice 
indulge in lynching. Further the smrtis required all offenders of whatever 
caste to be brought before the same tribunals. Manu VIII. 335 and Yaj. 
I. 358 emphasize that there is none who is exempt from punishment 
in the king’s court whether the person be the king's father or teacher or 
friend or mother or wife or a son or a family priest or brother or father-in- 
law or maternal uncle. Sankha-Likhita and Kit. (481) no doubt say that 
a king should not punish his parents, bis family priest, teacher, near 
relatives, forest hermits, ascetics. But, as the Sm, C. II. p. 126 explains, 
the real meaning is not that the king is to allow these to escape scot-free, 
but that he should not inflict corporal punishments or fines on these, but 
should employ admonition or severe reproof towards them. The smrtis 
do not contain rules like those in the Indian Criminal Fro. Code entitling 
Europeans and Americans in India to claim a jury preponderantly composed 
of their countrymen and claiming trial only by the High Court or like the 
privileges of the English Peers to be tried only by the. Hquse of Lords for 
felonies or the doctrine of the benelt^f clergy abolished In 1847, Vide H. of 
Dh, vol. II. pp, 140-143 and 147-152 about certain privileges of brahmanas. 
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causing abortion, if be be a thief (of gold) or if he kills 
a br&hmana woman with a sharp weapon or if he kills 
a ohaste woman Kautilya (IV. 11) prescribes that a 
br&hmana who aims at the kingdom or who forces entrance 
into the king’s harem or who incites wild tribes or enemies 
(against his king) or who foments disaffection (or rebellion) 
in forts, the country or the army Bhould be sentenced to death 
by drowning.® 6 The fact that Carudatta, a br&hmana, is 
represented as haring been condemned to death by king 
P&laka in the Mrcchakatika indicates that the sentence of 
death against br&hmanas was not entirely unheard of. It 
appears from Pick’s ‘ Social organisation ’ &c. p. 212 that in 
many J&taka passages the execution of brahmanas is referred to. 

The S&ntiparva chap. 268 contains an interesting dialogue 
between king Dyumatsena and his son prince Satyavat on the 
subject of the punishment of death, which contains some of the 
arguments forcibly urged in these days by those that are 
opposed to capital punishment altogether. The prince pleads 
that punishment should be light even for grave offences, 
that when the sentence of death is carried out in the case of 
robbers, 636 * several innocent persons (such as the wife, the 
mother, the son of the condemned man) suffer great loss (and 
they may die also), that if offenders give themselves up to 
priests, swear before them that they will never commit sin, 
they may be let off after undergoing penance, that if great men 
go astray their punishment Bhould be proportionate to their 
greatness. The king replies that in former ages when people 
were most truthful, soft-hearted, and not hot-tempered the 
punishment of saying ‘fie on you’ sufficed, then vocal 
remonstrances and upbraidings sufficed, but in the later ages 
(of Kali) corporal punishment and death sentence have to be 
resorted to and that some people are not deterred even by the 
fear of death sentence. 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several modes 
of punishment. The sentence of death was, aco. to K&m. XIV. 
16, Sukra IV. 1. 93, to be avoided even in the gravest offences 
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except for the offence of subverting the state.* 37 Vignu Dh. S. 
V. 1 provides that all persons except br&hmapas guilty of the 
maliapatakas may be sentenced to death. But Manu IX 236 
says that this extreme penalty was to be awarded only if they 
performed no pr&yascitta. Kaut. (IV. 11) prescribes death 
sentence for causing the death of any one with a sharp weapon. 
Vrddha-Harlta (VII190) prescribes it for incendiaries, poisoners, 
murderers, robbers, bad characters, rogues and those guilty of 
grave sins. The death sentence was oarried out in various 
ways such as by giving poison or by trampling at the feet 
of an elephant, or by a sharp weapon (like a sword), by 
being burnt or drowned 638 . Impalement was a punishment pres¬ 
cribed by Manu IX 276 for thieves guilty of housebreaking by 
night (after first cutting off their hands), by Y&j. H 273 for 
those who made another a captive or stole horses and elephants 
or killed another by the use of force and by Vrddha- 
H&rita VH 202 for the murderer of a brfihmana or for one who 
killed a woman, a child or a cow. Death sentence by being 
trampled under the feet of an elephant continued up to the 
times of the Marathas. The Da&akum&raoarita 4th Ucchv&sa 
shows that a thief oould be trampled upon by an elephant by 
way of punishment Vide * Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ’ 
(edited by Mr. Q. S. Sardesai) vol. 43 No. 143 p. 114 (dated 
7-9-1775 A. D. ), where out of seven dacoits of the Berad caste 
two were ordered to be trampled to death at the feet of an 
elephant 639 and five were ordered to be simply beheaded. 
Death sentence is said by the Dandaviveka (p. 20) to be simple 
iuddha ), which is of two kinds, aoicitra when the offender is 
beheaded (with a sword), and dtra or utitra (when the offender 
is impaled or burnt) and it is rrUira (when his hands or feet or 
other limbs are cut off and then he is killed ) 6M . Simple death 
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i* prescribed by Manu IX. 271 for those who abet thieves by 
giving them subsistence, instruments of house-breaking or 
asylum. If a man of a low caste had sexual intercourse with a 
woman of a higher caste (with or without her consent) or 
kidnapped a maiden he was to be sentenced to death (Manu 
Vm 366, Yaj. IL 286-288, 294). Yas. XXL 1-5 prescribed for a 
sudra, vaisya or ksatriya guilty of adultery with a brahmana 
woman the horrible punishment of being burnt to death after being 
respectively covered with virana grass, with red darbhas and iara 
leaves respectively and similar punishment for a sudra paramour 
of a ksatriya or vaisya woman and for a vaisya paramour of a 
ksatriya woman. The consenting woman (adulteress) was, aco. to 
.Vas. XXL 1-3, to be shaved, to have her head anointed with clarifi- 
ieliHttter and to be paraded naked on an ass and left to die on the 
Qs*eat Journey,-while, acc. toGaut. XXHL14 and Manu VUL 371, 
an adulteress, vain of her charms or the wealth of her parents, 
yt§# to be openly devoured by dogs, if her paramour was a man 
.Slower caste. Sahkha 641 prescribes this punishment ( of being 
devoured by dogs) for a woman’s paramour of a lower caste and 
for the erring woman death by burning. Vrddha-Hsrlta VII. 192 
prescribes that in the case of a woman who is a confirmed adul¬ 
teress, or who destroys her foetus, her husband should have her 
ears, nose and lips cut off and then she should be banished and 
verses 220-221 prescribe death by being burnt with grass 
(kat&gni) for those guilty of incest. These severe penalties 
for adultery were very much relaxed and softened by later 
smfti writers as is shown in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 571-573. 
A man who made a breach in the embankment of a lake 
or tank ( and thereby caused it to become dry) may be sentenc¬ 
ed to death by drowning (Manu IX. 279) or a woman who 
was extremely wicked (such as one who killed her own child 
in the womb) or who murdered a man or who destroyed the 
embankments of a tank may have a stone tied round her 
neck and be drowned, provided she be not pregnant at the time 
of the sentenoe (Y&j. IL 278). Y&j. EL 279 (=Matsyapur&na 
227.200) prescribes death by being gored by the horns of bullB 
(after the nose, lips, ears and hands are out ofif) for a woman 
who is guilty of poisoning (the food or drink of another) or 
who is guilty of incendiarism or who kills her husband, elders 
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or her own child (provided she is not pregnant) 6 **. Y&j. II. 
282 provides death by being burnt with the fire of straw for those 
who set fire to growing crops, houses, forests, village, pastures 
and threshing floors or who approach the queen. N&r. (p&rusya, 
verse 31) prescribes that one who strikes with a weapon the king, 
even though the latter be at fault, should be impaled and roasted 
in fire. These examples are enough to convey an idea of the 
crimes for whioh the sentence of death was provided in some of 
the ancient smrtis. ManuVIH. 272, NSr. (p&rusya 24), Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 24 prescribe the pouring of boiling oil in the mouth 
and ears of a sudra who through insolence tries to expound 
dharma to br&hmanas. Cutting off limbs as a punishment 
(particularly hands and feet or fingers) was common in 
the case of thieves, pickpockets and cut-purses (Manu 
IX. 276-277, N&r., parisi^ta verse 32, Y&j. IL 274). Excision 
of the tongue was the sentence when a sudra abused a br&h- 
mana or a ksatriya by falsely charging him with some 
grave sin (ip. Dh. S. IL 10. 27. 14, Manu VHL 270, 
N&rada, p&rusya 22), when a 6udra loudly repeated the Veda 
along with twice-born persons ( Gaut. XII. 4), when a person 
abused the king (N&r., p&rusya 30), when a person repeatedly 
proclaimed what was disliked by the king or divulged the secret 
policy of the king (Y&j. IL 302 ). Excision of the male organ 
was prescribed for a §udra who sexually approached a woman of 
the three higher varnas (Gaut. XU 2), for any one guilty of 
the rape of another’s wife (Vrddha-H&rlta VIL 201 and also 
confiscation of all property), for anyone guilty of-incest or 
intercourse with mother, mother’s sister, paternal aunt, sister, 


642* The general rule was that women were not to be killed on any 
account. Vide H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 575 , 593-94. Certain offences were 
exceptions. Even as to them Vas. XXI. 10 and Y£j. I. 72 suggest another 
and very mild alternative viz. abandonment (tymga), when a woman con¬ 
ceives from intercourse with a man of lower varna or when a woman was 
guilty of killing her husband or foetus. Acc. to the Mit. on Yij. III. 268 
the king appears to have bad to undergo some expiation for ordering the 
death of a guilty woman. In the 18th century the famous judge of the 
Peshw&’s court, Ram&stri Prabhune, ordered a woman gollty of a brah- 
tnaaa’s murder to undergo only the expiation of circumambulating the holy 
shrine and hill of Tryambake^vara near Nasik (‘Selections from Peshwa’s 
Daftar*, vol. 43 No. 136 pp. 121*122). Under see. $82 of the Indian Cri. 
nxfnal Procedure Code 'if a woman sentenced to death is found to be preg¬ 
nant, the High Court shall order the execution of ithe sentence to be post- 
poned and may, if it thinks fit, commute tfad sentence to transportation 
forUfeV 
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the wife of an uncle, friend or pupil, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
teacher’s wife, a woman come for refuge, the queen, an ascetic 
woman, a wet-nurse and any chaste woman or a woman of a 
higher varna (N&r., strlpumsayoga 73-75). The nose, the ears and 
the hands were cut off in the case of an offender guilty of selling 
false gold or forbidden flesh such as that of a dog ( Yaj. IL 297). 
For branding, vide Gaut. XII. 44, Baud. Dh. S. 1.10.19, Nar. 
(sahasa 10), Manu XL 237 (=Matsya 227.16), Visnu Dh. S. V. 3-7. 
The Dandaviveka (p. 47 ) states that branding was to be resorted 
to if the proper penance was not performed and if the offence 
was intentional. Yaj. II. 202 provides branding for a gambler 
using false dioe and (IL 294) for persons of the three higher 
vaiytas having intercourse with a very low caste woman and 
Daksa VII. 33 prescribes it for an ascetic giving up his duties. 
The R&jatarahginI mentions (VI. 108-112 ) that king Yasaskara 
(939-948 A. D.) of Kashmir branded on a brahmana’s forehead the 
mark of dog’s foot. Kesavapandita in his Dandanlti-prakarapa 
(p. 6) quotes the author of the YaijayantI (Nanda-pandita) to the 
effect that the making of marks was to be effected with the juice 
of the marking nut in the case of br&hmanas and with a red-hot 
iron ialSfca in the case of others. In England about a hundred 
years ago branding for desertion from the army was practised. 
Manu VUI. 370 prescribes the shaving of the head as a punish¬ 
ment for a woman who pollutes a maiden, N&r. (s&hasa 10) pres* 
oribes it for a br&hmana who is not sentenced to death on account 
of his caste, Sankha-Likhita (q. by Apararka p. 807) for one who 
abuses officers, br&hmanas and elders. Megasthenes ( Fragment 
XXVll p. 72 ) notes * If one is guilty of a very heinous offenoe 
the king orders his hair to be cropped, this being a punishment 
to the last degree infamous ’. Imprisonment for life is prescrib¬ 
ed by Visnu V. 71 for striking out both eyes of a man and by 
Sukra IV. 1.88 (for repeating an offence more than three times) 
For imprisonment with labour, vide Sukra IV. 1.92 and 108-109. 
Flogging was prescribed 6 * 3 b y Vishnu Dh. S. V. 105for a woman. 

643. The punishment of whipping is allowed in England for several 
offences; vide 'Laws of England’ (ed. by Lord Hailsb&m, vol. IX« 
pp, 229-230). In India under the Prisons Act (IX of 1894) by section 46 
whipping is allowed for certain prison offences and under the Whipping Act 
(IV of 1909 ) whipping is awarded for certain offences such as theft, house¬ 
breaking, dacoity, rape and for juvenile offenders. In modern times many 
persons interested in criminology and penology condemn most strongly the 
stenteneee of death and whipping, om mq ^ ywtfr ^ w efftmrt: • 

q ftftt r ft v t » s ftumfruwrarwt tffftpwt g ftftwrq 1 

I frBilfo q Wwftfo i sum. q. in mi. ft. pp. 331-532. 
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in her monthly course touohing intentionally members of the 
higher castes. It was also prescribed for offenders who were slaves 
or who were dependents and for women, minors, lunatics, old 
men, poor men and those suffering from diseases (K&t.). The 
punishment of banishment was prescribed for br&hmanas guilty 
of the gravest offenoes meriting death sentence (Gaut. XU 44, 
Manu IX. 241, V1IL 380, Visnu Dh. S. V. 3 and 8, Baud Dh. S. 
1.10.19, Y&j. II, 270 ). It was often associated with branding. 
Banishment is also prescribed by Y&j. I. 339 for officers taking 
bribes (and also confiscation of all wealth), for a perjured 
br&hmana witness (Y&j. H 81), for one who embezzles the money 
of a corporation or transgresses the conventions agreed 
upon by a guild or village &c (Y&j. II 187, Manu VUL 
219, Visnu Dh. S. V. 167-168), for playing with false dice 
(Y&j. H 202 and N&r., dyutasamShvaya 6 ), for a br&hmana 
guilty of very heinous offences 644 (S&nti 14. 116). Sukra 
(IV. 1.98-108) contains a long list of offenders that deserve 
to be sentenced to banishment. Confiscation of all property 
was the punishment for several offences such as the commiss¬ 
ion of the mahtipatakas by persons other than br&hmanas, 
provided they committed them unintentionally (Manu IX. 242), 
for perjury, for taking bribes by sabhyas (Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 179-180). N&r. (praklrnaka 10-11) provides a humane rule 
that even when the king orders the confiscation of all the 
property of an offender he should not deprive the offender 
of the tools of his trade or the tools of his craft, Buch as arms 
in the case of a soldier, materials of art in the case of artisans, 
ornaments of courtezans, musical instruments of musicians. 
6ankha-Likhita 645 quoted by V. R. p. 656 contain a similar 
provision. Enhanced punishment was prescribed for committ¬ 
ing an offence again. Visnu Dh. S. HL 93 holds that a king 
should never pardon or let off a man who is guilty of a second 

644. t n w ns fe* fw ffrwiwfrq ■ fTffat 14. 116. 
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offence (though a first offender may be let off with a mere 
admonition). Kaut. IV. 10 states that when a person is a first 
offender as to theft at a holy place or as a pickpocket or house¬ 
breaking from the roof, his thumb and index finger may be out 
off or he may be fined 54 panas, for a second offenoe all fingers 
may be cut or a fine of 100 panas may be levied; for a third 
offenoe the punishment is cutting of the right hand or a fine of 
400 panas and for the fourth death in any way the king may 
direct. Manu IX. 277, Yaj. H. 274, Visnu Dh. S. Y. 136 contain 
a similar rule. Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 27.11-13 for adultery. 
If several people conspire together and kill or injure a single 
man the punishment was to be double of what a single man 
committing the same offence would receive (Kaut. III. 19, Yaj. 
II. 221, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). As indicative of the superstitions 
of ancient (and even modern) times punishment for witchcraft 
may be mentioned. Kaut. IV. 4 prescribes 646 the employment of 
spies to find out those who profess to use charms for securing 
illicit love and banish them and adds that persons who are engag¬ 
ed in witchcraft to injure others may be similarly dealt with. In 
the times of the Peshwas wizards 6 * 7 and raisers of ghosts appear 
to have been frequent and were severely dealt with by the peo¬ 
ple themselves by being put to death, but the State generally 
confiscated the property or cut off the alleged wizard’s finger. Up 
to the beginning of the 18th century even in England wretched 
old women were frequently convicted as witches and hanged 618 

646. v wr w w sfaqjflmft fr: wvstesnw? n wvm 
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IV. 4. 

647. Vide * Selections from Peshwa’s records’ vol. 43 pp. 25-26 about 
frequent witchcraft in Kolhapur territories (and a wizard of the tnang caste 
being impaled), p. 32 (for a woman who was killed as a witch by the Patils 
without Government orders) and Rao Bahadur Wad’s extracts from Peshwa’s 
Diaries vol. II. p. 7 (for confiscation of Vatan and razing to the ground the 
house of a ghost-raiser) and vol. VIII. p. 147 (for cutting off a finger). 

648. Vide e. g. 6 State Trials p. 647 (a trial of witches held in 1665 
A. D, before Sir Matthew Hale C. B, who condemned them to death) and 
8 State Trials p. 1017 (in 1682) and Stephens’ ’History of Or, Law of 
England ' vol. II. p. 435 for numerous cases of trials for witchcraft between 
1653 to 1712 A. D. Vide Lea’s * Superstition and force* (ed. of 1878) p. 
425 as to torture of heretics for extracting confessions expressly allowed by 
Papal Bolts and pp. 506-507 for torture being allowed in sorcery and witch- 
craft cases in England up to the 17th century. Vide a very discerning and 
interesting paper on 1 Witchcraft in Ancient India ’ by Dr, Winternits in 
Indian Antiquary, vol, 28 pp. 71-85, 
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Manu IX. 290 (=»Mataya 327. 183) prescribes the very mild 
punishment of the fine of 200 papas for all incantations intended 
to destroy life, for magio rites and various kinds of raising 
ghosts and goblina Medh&tithi and Kulluka say that if the 
magio rites are successful the punishment would be that for 
murder. Bp. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 361 verse 16) provides banish* 
ment for those who practise inoantations with roots. 

Kant, in II. 5 prescribes 619 that a jail should be constructed 
in the capital provided with separate accommodation for men 
and women kept apart and well guarded at the entrances. He 
further provides 650 that among the duties of the nagaraka is to 
let out of the jail on the day of the festival of the birth con¬ 
stellation of the king and on the full moon day (of every 
month) such persons as are young, very old, suffering from 
diseases and helpless, or those who are charitably disposed may 
pay the fines or others bind themselves by an agreement to pay 
in cash the fines for the offences for which the prisoners are jailed 
(and then the prisoners may be released). The persons jailed 
may be set free on their working every day or once in fiv® 
days or by undergoing corporal punishment (whipping &c.), 
paying fines in cash. Prisoners may be released from jail 
(as a favour) on the conquest of fresh territory or on 
the coronation of the Crown Prince or on the birth of a son 
to the king. In the Delhi Topra Pillar Edict No. IV (Corpus 
11 vol. L p. 123 and E. I. vol. n. pp. 253-54) Emperor AJoka 
promulgates that he gives three days' respite to prisoners on 
whom judgment has been passed and who have been condemned 
to death and in the 5th Pillar Edict of Delhi Topra (Corpus L L 
voL 1 p. 126-128 and E L vol. H pp. 258-259) he says that 
he let off prisoners 25 times in 26 years (which is in conformity 
with Kautilya's dictum cited above). In the first separate 
Edicts at Dhauli Asoka addresses his officers of justice in the 
capital ( Nagaravy5vaharikdh) that they should so act that even a 
single person should not unnecessarily suffer imprisonment or 
paia In spite of this if we are to believe Tuan Chwang, Asoka 
in his early career waa most cruel' and had constructed a jail 
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■that was called Hell-prison of Aioka (vide Watters, vol. II. 
pp. 88-90). Manu IX. 288 requires that all jails should be so 
built as to abut on the royal road where the offenders suffering 
pain and in bad condition would be seen by all (in order to 
deter others from committing offences). The Silappadik&ram, 
one of the earliest works in Tamil, mentions the release of 
prisoners on the king’s birthday and at the founding of a 
temple (pp. 38-39 of Mr. Dikshitar’s translation). K&lid&sa 
in the M&lavikSgnimitra 651 (Act IV) makes the Vidusaka 
report to the king, ‘the astrologers think that, as the constellation 
on which Your Majesty was born is in evil aspect now, let all 
prisoners be released Kalidasa (in Raghu 17.19 ) alludes to 
the release of prisoners and the commutation of death sentences 
at the time of the coronation of king Atithi. The Brhat-Samhita 
(47-81) states that when the king takes the Pu§yasmna 
(ceremonial bath on the day on which the moon is in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Pusya constellation in the month of Pausa or 
every month) he may order release except as to those prisoners 
who were convicted for offences connected with his own person 
or with the harem. 652 In the Mrcchakatika (Act X) also various 
occasions for the release of prisoners are mentioned by the 
executioner. The Harsacarita 653 (H 2nd para) refers to the 
usage of releasing prisoners at the time of a coronation and 
on the birth of Harsa (IV. ). The prisoners are described 
in the latter passage as having long beards and as darkened 
by the accumulation of dirt on their bodies. 

Manu IX. 243 enjoins upon the king not to appropriate to 
himself the property of a man guilty of the mah&p&takas (by 
way of fine or confiscation) and warns that if he takes it out 
of greed he is tainted by the guilt of the offender. Manu (IX. 
244-45) recommends that such fine may be cast into water as 
an offering to Varuna (the Lord of waters) who wields sceptre 
even over kings or may be bestowed on learned and virtuous 
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brShmanas, that are lords of the whole world. Manu (IX. 
246-247) further states that in the country where the king 
avoids taking the property of very wicked sinners men become 
long-lived, crops spring up, there is no infant mortality dec. 

Generally no one was allowed to take the law into his own 
hands except as to recovery of debts (which will be discussed 
below). ButNar. (pSrusya 654 11-14) contains the following j 
remarkable passage: ' If a ivapctka, a meda, a carujcUa, one devoid 
of a limb, one gaining livelihood by killing animals, an 
elephant driver, vrdtya (i. e. deprived of caste for non¬ 
performance of upanayana ), a slave, one who disregards his 
elders c*r spiritual teacher—if these should transgress the limits 
they must observe towards their superiors, they should be punish¬ 
ed then and there by the person offended and the person so doing 
is not regarded as committing an offence (equal to theft). Should 
any such low person insult another (who is his superior) that 
man himself shall punish him and the king has nothing to do 
with the punishment. These people are like the refuse ( dregs) 
of humanity and their property also is impure. The king is 
entitled to inflict bodily punishment (whipping), but he should 
not inflict fines on them \ The Mit. on Yaj. JL 270 quotes a text 
of Vrddha-Manu of similar import and explains that the words 
( the king should avoid taking fines ’ refer to cases of grave 
offences 655 . 

Something must be said about the law of Limitation. In 
the smrtis and digests rules of Limitation play very little part 
for several reasons. As on spiritual grounds, which will be set 
out under the title of rn&d&na, not only the debtor, but also his 
sons, grandsons and great-grandsons were liable to pay a debt 
(Mit. on Y&j. IL 50), there was no scope at all for prescribing any 
period of limitation so far as recovery of debts was concerned- 
Unpaid purchase money was treated as a debt. In other matters 
also the smrtis and dhanna6Sstras, under the influence of 
religious and other-worldly considerations always lean against 
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TO 1 hem of Limitation 

Allowing mere lapse at time to prevent a man from asserting 
his just rights. But rarely there were writers who were more 
secular and laid down periods of limitation. For example, 
Kaundinya 454 (quoted in V. M&traki. p. 341) holds that a debt 
not claimed for ten years cannot be recovered except when the 
creditor was a minor or very old or was a woman or was suffer* 
ing from disease or there was confusion due to invasion or (the 
creditor or debtor) had left the country. Some important rules 
on the law of Limitation are set out here in one place: 

1. Manu VIH. 148, Yaj. II. 24, Gaut. XU. 35, Vas. 16.17, 
Nar. IV. 79 and others state that enjoyment of 
immovable property in the presence of the real owner 
without protest from him causes loss of ownership 
and ten years’ enjoy meaft of movables under similar 
circumstances leads to the same result. There are 
various views WBfWhe subject which have already been 
indicated above (06 pp. 322-325). 

2. An exception to the above rule is stated to be that no 
limitation applies to pledges, boundaries,deposits,.and 
to the'property of minors, idiots, the State, women 
and bfthmanas learned in the Vedas. Vide Gaut. XU. 
35-36, Vas. 16.18, Manu VUL 149, Yaj. IL 25, Nar. 
IV. 81, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 312 verse 21). 

3. As the rules about deposit are extended by Nar. 
(upanidhi verse 14) t6 articles borrowed or given to 
artisans for being worked, and to anvQfuta, nyasa and 
praHm/Ssa, in the case of these also there would be 
ordinarily no bar of limitation. Vide Manu VUL 
145-146, Yaj. EL 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 7-8. Here also 
there are diota to the contrary. Marici (q. in Sm. C. IL 
p 69 quoted above on p. 326) says that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments and the like borrowed in a friend¬ 
ly way would have to be returned (at the latest) in 
four or five years, otherwise they are lost. Aco. to 
Vy&sa 457 this rule Would not apply to what is lent to 
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friends, relatives, br&hmapas and the servants of the 
king oh their request. 

4 . It appears that a period of twenty years was prescrib¬ 
ed for avoiding a document on tits ground of patent 
defects by one who had seen it and was affeoted by 
it. Vide K&t. 298-300. Similarly when a thing is 
enjoyed for twenty years on the basis of a writing in 
the presence of an opponent able (to challege the 
enjoyment and the writing) then the writing becomes 
unassailable (even if the witnesses are all dead or 
there is no other document for comparison). Vide 
Kat. ( 299 ) <S8 . 

5. A deed settling a boundary dispute becomes unas¬ 
sailable after twenty years. Vide K&t. (301 ). 6s9 

6. No suit can lie on a document executed beyond thirty 
years, which has never been seen by any body nor 
read out (by the creditor to any body) even though 
the attesting witnesses may be living. Vide By. 
(S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 308 verse 29 ) (t0 . 

In the preceding pages we have passed in. review the law 
of judicial procedure, evidence and limitation. A careful 
perusal will convince any unbiassed reader that the Dharma- 
sastras evolved during the course of centuries an indigenous 
system of judicial procedure of a high order. N&rada, Brhas- 
pati and K&tyayana represent the high water mark of ancient 
Indian adjective law. These writers flourished before 600 A. D. 
and the first two of them are probably older by several centu¬ 
ries than that date. They present an orderly system providing 
for the appointment and duties of judges, proper pleadings, the 
law of evidence and limitation, decrees and their execution, 
crimes and punishments. Tnis system compares most favour¬ 
ably with .any system of judioial procedure prevalent anywhere 
in the West uj> ty the 18th century A. D. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CONTRACTS 

There are only three titles of law, viz. recovery of debts, 
the relation of husband and wife ( slripufhsayoga ) and partition 
of wealth ( dayabhaga ) that are of importance to modern Hindus, 
since to a very large extent they are even now governed in 
these matters by the ancient Hindu Law as interpreted by the 
commentators. These three topics therefore have to be described 
in detail while other titles will not and cannot be allowed to 
occupy much space. In almost all smrtis and digests of Hindu 
Law rvOddm (recovery of debts) is treated of first. Therefore 
here also that subject will be taken up first. A good deal of 
the matter falling under the title of the relation of husband 
and wife has already been dealt with in the 2nd volume of the 
History of Dharmas&stra pp. 427-636. The topic of dcujabh&ga 
will be dealt with last of all, the other topics being taken up 
in the same order as in Manu. Many of the vyavaharapatl as 
are concerned with the law of contracts in various aspects, viz. 
the contract of debt, of pledge or mortgage, of bailments, of 
sale, of partnership, of hire and service. 

Our writers do not set out with an analysis of the con¬ 
ception of contract in general. They had before them the 
ancient 18 titles of law, many of which related to various kinds 
of contracts and therefore they take up one title after another, 
in the order contained in Manu or in N&rada (as the Sm. C. H. 
p. 206 expressly says). But it is not to be supposed that they 
did not evolve certain general principles about contracts. They 
do say a good deal about the competence of persons to enter 
into contracts, about fraud vitiating all contracts, about 
damages for breach of contraot dec. Similarly the dharma- 
ft&gtras do not lay down a general Code of rules applicable to 
all transfers of Immovable property, nor do they treat of 
transfers by way of sale, mortgage' or gift in separate sections. 
What they have to say on these transfers is taoked on to some 
vyamhSrapada e. g. they speak about sales end exchanges of 
land under asvtmi-vikraya and slm&vivtda, about gifts under 
dett&pr&dftnjka a# abodt mortgagee under ntfdftna. As this 
workhas to represent what the ahcient law nras lttcethe same 
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arrangement has been followed here. Similarly the law of 
orlmes Is not to be found in one place. It is scattered under 
different titles of law suoh as vtkpirusya, dandap 4 ru?ya, sfthasa, 
strlsangrahana and steya; nor is there a complete analysis of 
intention or motive or of the right of private defence, although 
all these subjects are briefly dealt with in the smrtis in different 
places. 

A great deal has been said by ancient writers about what, 
persons are competent to enter into transactions (vyavahira) 
The Arthasfistra (in m.1 ) m has a lengthy disquisition on it* 
Briefly, it holds that dependent persons, minors, extremely old 
psople, those charged with grave sins, aannyllsins, persons who 
are devoid of a limb and those who are addicted to vices (like 
drinking and whoring) are incompetent and agreements made 
with suoh people are invalid. Among dependent people Kautilya 
mentions a son when the father is alive (and manages the affairs), 
a father when he has a son (who manages the family affairs), a 
brother who has left the family, a younger brother whose share 
has not been separated, a woman whose husband or sod is alive, 
a slave or a hired servant He states that these may enter into 
binding agreements if those on whom they are dependent 
authorize them to do so. He further says that contracts made 
by persons that are at the time of making them intoxicated 
or are under the influence of wrath or are distressed or 
are of unsound mind or under duress (imprisoned or confined) 
are invalid. Y&j. (H 31-33) concisely puts down the same 
propositions by saying that all transactions brought about by 
force or fraud should be deoiared (by the king) to be un¬ 
enforceable, so also those entered into by women or the other 
persons specified above or entered into at night, or in the 
interior of the house ov outside the town or village (in a forest 
dec.) or with one's enemy or by persons* unconnected with or 
unauthorised by the persons who are to be bound by them. 64 * 
Manu (VIII165 and 168) also declares that all transactions 
(suoh as sale, mortgage, gift) brought about by force or fraud are 
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wall *ld ▼old. Nfir. IV. 26-42 (real this subject 643 exhaus¬ 
tively. Some of Narada’s diota are interesting. He safe: * in 
this world three are independent vis. the king, the Vedie teacher 
and the head of the house in his own house (32). Wives, sons 
and slaves are not independent; the head of the house has 
Independent power as to what belongs to him by inheritance (34).' 
Kftt (497) also prescribes that one should not give a loan to 
women, minors or slaves. When the texts say that women are 
incompetent to make contracts, what is meant is that they 
cannot make contracts binding on their husbands or family or 
against tne family property. Women are not inherently in¬ 
competent to deal with their own separate property except that 
the husband has some control (these matters will be discussed 
at length later on under strldhana). Another proposition laid 
down by Yaj. II 23, Nir. IV. 97, Kat. (517) and others 664 is that 
in all transactions relating to a debt or any other title of law 
the last act is the deciding factor; but in the cases of gift, 
pledge or purchase each prior transaction (of gift &c.) is ot 
superior efficacy to the succeeding one. 665 

After the establishment of British rule in India during about 
150 years numerous publications dealing with Hindu customs 
and usages and the Hindu law of debts, contracts, adoption, 
family rights, partition and inheritance have been published. It 
is impossible to give an exhaustive list of these nor is it neces¬ 
sary to do so. Most of them have now only an academic or 
historic interest. But a few of them must be mentioned for 
their worth, for purposes of study and for a knowledge of the. 
modern Hindu Law as administered by the British Indian courts 
They are: Bannerjee’s ' Hindu Law of Marriage and stridhan ’ 


663. The Vyavahiramatrka p 288 quotes five verses as from Kaundtaya 
which are almost the same as Nirada IV 29, 30, 39. 34, 40 respectively. 
The learned editor does not notice thie. 

664. viwi ftg srifg o « u>gw u favr»uftwftftrfAg gsl •rcfrvw'} * 

surf IV. 97; wrftt* fqfcwr «trcb ifgrt wht- 

yWH • SWWI- 31?q, by SfAw. II. p. m. ft- P- H, W* ft- P- 237. 

663. For example. if A establishes that be lent a sons to B but If the 
latter establishes that be repaid the amount, this later fact of repayment is 
decisive of the dispute If A Alee a salt for recovery of the money. If A. 
mor tgage a Add to B for a loan and than mortgagee the same field to C, 
the mortgage of B, being prior, is superior to that made in favour of C Tha 
aape prittclple it laid down la eectioh *8 of the Ttaaffer of Property Act 
(jV.otWKl). 
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{5th ed. of 1923); Oolebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, which 
is a translation of Jagann&tha’s Vi v&dabhahgirnava (3rd ed. of 
1864, Madras); the several volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer 
and the Gazetteers of the other provinces and the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India; A. Ghosh’s ‘ Law of endowments ’ (2nd ed., 
1938); Dr. Jolly's Tagore Law Lectures on Partition, Inheri¬ 
tance and Adoption and Recht und Sitte translated by Prof* 
Batakrishna Ghosh (1928)); Mayne’s Hindu Law (10th ed. of 
1938); Mulla’s Hindu Law (9th ed. of 1940); K.L. Sarkar’s ‘Mimansa 
rules of interpretation’; G.C. Sarkar’s Hindu Law and Hindu Law 
of Adoption (2nd ed. 1916); Bajkumar Sarvadhikari’s * Principles 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ’ (2nd ed. 1922), Dr. P. N* 
Sen’s ‘General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence’ (1918); 
Steele’s Law and custom of Hindu castes’ in the Deccan 
(London, 1868); Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts (a work constantly 
quoted by the Courts and the Privy Council) containing English 
translations of the Mit&ksara, the D&yabhaga, the VyavahSra- 
mayukha, the Dattakam1ro&ms&, the Dattakacandrika, the 
D&yakramasahgraha; West and Biihler’g Digest of Hindu Law. 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts, was developed 
in India in the most ancient times. In Bg. VIII. 47. 17 666 
the poet exclaims ‘ Let us drive away the evil effects of bad 
dreams as we pay off debts ’. In Bg. X. 34.10 (the gambler’s 
lament) it is stated that the gambler, because he owes a 
(gambling) debt, is afraid and approaches the houses of others 
at night, desiring wealth \ 6a This indicates that a debtor was 
afraid of being detained by his creditor in those days. Bg. 
VHL 66. 10 indicates that money-lenders made a stipulation to 
receive double of what they lent, ‘ Indra strikes by his power 
all panis who make representations of taking double , . a * The 
Ait* Br. 33.1 ( rrtam-asmin san-mayali ) m employs the very verb 
* scmrmyaU ’ which occurs in Bg. VHL 47.17. The Atharvaveda 
VL117.3 and TaL Br. BL 7.9. 8 contain the same verse about 
a man being free from the obligations of this world, the next 


666. v«rr emi vut ve w* rt e v nrfft i wt |«ww* wvt- 

metaft e wnr« reset * »nr*a m- vui, *7.17. 

667. epi nn eWi »nr* *« to* 

668. fomhwenft ewfw eesnei » m- vm.66. to 

The word WntU very word. 

Herfl y* mm ofrft » gill vi 3, *o. 3: «**» 
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world (of pitps) and tlie third world (the world of goda l** 0 
The Tai. S. (IDL 3. 8.1-2) uses the very word * kuelda ’, which 
occurs 471 in the Dharmasutras and smrtis (for money-lending) 
when it says, ‘ O Agni t whatever debt has not been paid back 
by me, the tribute that I owe to Yama, here do I make return 
of it; may I be freed from that debt! \ The Sat. Br. XIII. 4.3.11 
associates kusidin with blaok magic in the Pariplava. TheNirukta 
,(VL 32) while commenting on Rg. Ill 53.14 explains the word 
Pramaganda* occurring therein as 4 one who is bom of a family 
that is extremely usurious’. 672 Panini employs the technical 
word 4 uttamarna ’ ( creditor) in his sutra 4 dharer-uttamarnab ’ 
(L 4. 35), he speaks of ‘adhamarnya’ (the position of a 
debtor) in II. 3. 70 and the word ‘pratibhu’ occurs in 
Panini II. 3. 39, the word 4 vrddhi ’ (interest) in V. 1. 47. 
Panini (IV. 4.31) derives the words 4 kusldika * and 4 kusldikin.’ It 
is noteworthy that Panini does not derive or mention the word 
v&nUiusika, which is employed by even Ap. Dh. 8. and Baud* 
Dh. S. and which is derived by KatySyana (the grammarian) 
in Vartika 3 on Panini IV. 4. 30, in which Panini refers to such 
words as 4 dvaigunika* or ‘traigunika’ which were applied to people 
that carried on the condemned methods of money-lending viz. 
extorting twofold or threefold of the money lent (the sutra 
is ‘prayacchati garhyam*). Brahmanaspati is spoken of as ‘one 
who reoovers a debt (rnam-adadih) in Rg. Q. 24.13 and the Adityas 
as those * who, themselves being the observers of rtu (the 
universal Law of Right), collect 673 debts’ (Rg. II. 27. 4). In Rg. 
VIII. 32.16 it is said that those priests who extract (and offer) 
Soma juice do not indeed owe a debt (to the gods). Divod&sa 
is said in Rg. VI. 61.1 to have been the gift of Sarasvatl to 
Vadhyraftva as a son to pay off debts ( rnacyulam) m . These 
passages certainly establish that in the remote ages of the 


670 . «i«n wRe w gwn wm • % v* 

ftqeraft weWit etgwr wr sfiV*» S. wr. hi. 7 .9. 8 . aroftf vi. 117.3 
(with very slight variations). 

671. vmftgwwfivt Vs ww vffrm 1 wftrcsyfr 

anpri wrvrfit > e). #. hi. 3. 8 . 1-2; wfVgvi. 117. 1 closely 

agrees. 

672. smwft frifrft anyft tpfrft umroft wwr 

yiUfPIl » iwl VI, 

pi. ifsiei mvpmwewwi geift • g. 11. 27.4. 

674 . I ^ VI, 61 , la 
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Rgveda it was a firm belief that men were under obligations to 
gods and pitra, which could be fulfilled only by worship 
(yajfia) and by the birth of a son. These passages contain the 
germ of the doctrine of the three religious and spiritual debts 
that a man owed to gods, Manes (pitfs) and sages, which he paid 
off by sacrifices, by the birth of a son and by vedio study ( vide 
TaL S. VJL 3.10.5, Sat. Br. 1 7. 2.11 and Ait. Br. 33.1 quoted in 
H, of D'a. voh 1L pp.270,560 notes 621 and 1302 and above n. 669). 
Gradually further universal obligations came to be added to 
this theory of spiritual debts. The Adiparva (120.17-20) holds 
that men owe four debts, vis the three vedio ones and the fourth 
to humanity in general (whioh is paid back by goodness to all) 
and AnusSsana 37.17 raises them to five (adding brfthmanas 
and guests to the well-known three ) 67S . It appears to me that 
this theory of spiritual debts being already in the air, the same 
sanctity came gradually to be transferred to one’s promises to 
repay monetary debts and carry out other secular engagements. 
The word rjpa had been applied both to spiritual and secular 
debts. It is on account of this that the son was not only desir¬ 
ed for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, but 
he was also expected to free his father (if the father could not 
himself repay the monetary debt) from the liability he incurred 
to his creditor. Nftr. IV. 5-9 puts this clearly and most 
emphatically: “ fathers desire to have sons for their own benefit 
thinking in their heart * he will release me from liability to 
creditors and debtors ’ (or probably ‘ from high or low debts ’ 
L e. spiritual and earthly debts). Three deceased (ancestors) 
must be honoured (by a man) and he must subsist on three 
(descendants) that come after him. These (the first three) 
series of ancestors rely (for repayment) of their twofold debts 
(spiritual and secular) on the fourth in descent. If a man 
fails to pay on demand a debt or promised gift, that sum (by 
the addition of interest) goes on growing till it amounts to a 
hundred crores and when a hundred crores are reached he is 
born again and again in the house of bis creditor as a slave 
in order to repay, the debt (by his labour), If an ascetic or a 
br&bmana perpetually keeping the sacred fire ( agmhotrin) dies 

-— —.. ._i....... 
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without discharging his debts, the whole merit' dut to JM> 
austerities and the perpetual tending of fire belongs to Ml 
creditors 476 Eat (551, 591) expresses the same idea but 
adds that a debtor who has not repaid money borrowed may be 
born as a slave, a servant, a woman or a beast in the house pi 
his creditor. It was this belief that led to the doctrine of the 
pious obligation of the son to pay off his father’s debts even if 
he received no property from the father. 677 

N&rada IV. 98 defines * kusida ’ in a rather obscure verse 
as ‘ the receiving of money paid in consequence of the original 
( amount advanced) and the profit ( agreed to be paid ) thereon 
and those are called kusidin who maintain themselves by this 
-occupation Brhaspati ( S. B. El 33 p. 320 verse 2) derives®* 
kusida as ‘ that is called kusida, which is taken fourfold 
or ( even ) eightfold without any qualm ( by a person) from 
a wretched man who is sinking ( or distressed) N&r. IV. 110 
defines iardhu$a as the interest (in kind) on grain, 67 *" but 
Ap. Dh. S. L 6. 18. 22 and Baud. Dh. S. employ the word 
‘ v&rdhusika' and Ap. Dh. 8. L 9. 27, 10 has a verse in Which the 
word orddhi occurs. Vas. (II. 41-42 = Baud. Dh. 8.1.5.93-94) quotes 


676. f mfi e wvh ift n waffr v nrvtgra ; i q t wy H nrmmgwvt : < v i« w- 
gfo»mrrft wifirtttfi w ewrsiw mv* vf% ■ sv&mlhrht w mi 

wq > iv. 6 and 9 ; ftywt gg fi hntqibtvnfmyroi » «jb- 

ivavi gam.«v gmfbwmqTv mW* a ffrre vn m aw graft ypm 
aft Vgal »rvft Vf a mmn- 551. 591, quoted by Sm. C. pp 168 and 161, art. 
m III. pp. 261 and 263, nr. S. p. 277. Dr. Jolly's translation of Nir. IV. 6 
(S. B. E. 33, p. 43) * three must be reverenced before thereat* does not 
seem to be correct. What Nar. means is that a man has to offer worship m 
Jriddha to three ancestors while he himself depends upon ( upajivymstrayafr ) 
hie three descendants for the pinda (they offer). Upajtvya does not mean 
* to be reverenced ’ but * to be subsisted on The Sm. C. II. p. 101 notes 
that the verse * tapaavi &c. 4 (Nar. IV. 9) occurs in a Parana. 
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two versee:‘a vtrdhapika (usurer) is ons who taking cheap 
pain lends it on condition of receiving a quantity of grain of 
high price and is condemned among the brahmovSdins (students 
of the veda). Brthmapa murder and usury were weighed in a 
balance ; the murderer of a br&hmana rose to the top while the 
Usurer trembled \ Here usury of the type of the one described 
In Vas. H41 (and not all lending of money at interest)is 
condemned as a great sin. Gaut. XU 26, Vas. 1L 50, Kauf. 111. 11, 
Manu VJH 140-141 and others deolare it righteous (dharmyS) 
moneylending when an 80th part is stipulated as the interest 
per month. 

i 

Megasthenes (fragment XXVJI B p. 72) states: * The Indians 
neither put out money at usury nor know how to borrow; ’ but 
he is under some misapprehension, for he again says (p. 73 ) 
1 one who is unable to recover a loan or deposit has no remedy 
at law. All the creditor can do is to blame himself for 
trusting a rogue 

N&r. IV. L states that the principal topics under the title 
of fpSdSna are seven: what debts must be paid and what not; 
hy whom, where and in what manner (they are to be paid); 
and the rules about advancing the loan and receiving it back. 
The first five of these relate to the debtor and the last two to 
the creditor. Bfhaspati (8. B. E. 33 p. 320 v. 4) says that 
interest ( vfddhi) is described to be of four kinds by some, of 
five kinds by others and of six kinds by still others. N&r. (IV. 
102-104) names four kinds and defines them, vis. kdriti i 
(interest that is stipulated by the debtor himself), kSlika 
(interest accruing and payable every month ), kayikU (interest 
-of a papa or quarter pops to be paid every day without the 
principal being liable to be reduced, whatever interest may 
have been recovered), cakravrddhi (interest on interest called 
compound interest X Manu VUL 153 mentions these four and 
oommentators thereon give varying interpretations. Bfhaspati 
<a B. E. 33 p. 321 verse 6) and Vylsa (q. by Sm, C. H. p. 154) 
define kSyikH as interest received from the body L e. milk 
reoeived from a cow pledged or the work pat in by a slave or 
by b bull pledged. Bf. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 321 Verses 7-8) 

y 
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ti&s two more varieties vis. tikhHvrddhi m (haix>like interest 
i «. interest payable every day and so growing every day, just 
as the top-knot on one's head grows every day) and bhogalUbha 
(profit by enjoyment i. e. making use of a house or taking the 
produce of a field in lieu of interest in the oase of a mortgage). 
Gaut. ( XU 31-32) mentions the six, but instead of bhogattibha 
he uses the word ‘ adhibhoga which is defined by K&t. (501) as 
a transaction in which the complete enjoyment of the thing 
pledged or mortgaged is to be the interest K&t (498-500) 
defines k&rit&, sikh&vrddhi and bhogal&bha. 

Br. (8. B. E. 33 p. 319 verse 1) states 681 that the oreditor 
should always advance a loan after taking an adequate pledge 
or a deposit (with a mutual friend) or a reliable surety and 
after committing the transaction to writing or making the loan 
in the presence of witnesses. The interest may be either stipu¬ 
lated ( krta) at the time of the loan or not stipulated ( akrta ), 
as indicated in Visnu VL 4. Y&j. H 38 and Visnu Dh. S. VL 3 
state the general rule that debtors of all oastes may pay to 
creditors of all castes the interest settled by mutual agreement 
and the rate of interest stipulated may be with reference to an 

680. ji%waivin nnst Wtiiihn < vgfomft t * wmwmn «e- 

«Wt fWbm • ft• q- by u. p. 154, n»q. fk. p. 224 (reads qgfalAt ), 

tnrtwr wfcfgwi wrotrnn g tnfewr ' wrffcn w i w w r gm ■» 

wwf qsrk vr g f«iwti%4Q m egm i wnrta ( wfmt v.i ) *rf> w v iqfwniH t 
nthitbs » ft* q. by smrjr p. 642, egfiNr* H. p. 154, vn m. HI. 
pp. 220-221, «qq. fir. p. 225 ascribes these to mtfj vdk fjpp#- 

I ffr «W1 ftlWHfi f W T : 4fSt H enm. in ttfw OB XII. 32 
and w. (%• P- 233 ; wifkvftmitqt q* f%tg qR l ifww t I v* wV wnp- 

ftmW wv^sk # turn. q. by <ffkw. n. p-134, ft. *. p. 12, fk. fw- p. 4. 

681. ti wifgwtnt»gwtnrt wififrqn 

wfi«ft- q- by tfSN- XI. I35 f ^T. *TT- HI* p. 220; 4 “ 

II. p. 135. The words adhi and bandha are treated 
as synonyms by the Amarakosa and by Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17, ) 
himself. The difference made by some between the two is this: mdhi is a 
pledge or mortgage of a chattel or immovable property to the creditor 
himself (with possession or without), while bandha consists in placing in the 
hands of a mutual friend a thing belonging to the debtor in order to inspire 
conSdence (in the creditor). • fi vft u f WWtifWtfaff UKfi i fkirtft INqWWi 

frowst # f(k» ' Wf q. by nr. n. p. 224. The tq. w. (p. 166) 
defines bandha as an undertaking by the debtor that he would not alienate by 
sale, gift or mortgage the house, land or other property of his until the debt 
# 4ue to the creditor Is paid off. This is clearly an hypothecation without 
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Article pledged of with reference to a surety given or with 
reference to a debt totally unsecured. Hough this was the 
general rule. Menu VUL 158 and By. condemn taking even 
agreed interest if it exceeds the rates (to be specified below } m 
allowed by the smrtis or taking the agreed heavy interest for 
more than a year or taking compound interest or more than 
double the principal or the capitalization of interest. The 
sm^tls lay down various rates of interest from different 
points of view. Gaui XU. 26, Y&j. IL 87, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5 
90-91, Manu VHI, 140 («Nfe. IV. 99), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 88 
p> 380 v. 3), Vfddha-H&rlta VTL 235 and others state the rule firat 
laid down by Vasigtha that it is just and proper to take every 
month «bth part of the principal lent, so that the principal is 
doubled in six years and eight months, 683 and Vrddha-H&rlta adds 


6S2. m.Ug ' suri w*V%»w uwfi i w sfhpf wwn n§»tf 
aw <niW < ff» quoted by ft. fk.p. 6 which says 
Q lsrS nrwr at gjtftOy* qjgftwy 'rtprr* wmrt ftft g s ftft t pr wvmr . 

ifl, Vide p. 443 of 4f. q. This verse occurs in ft. q. p. 14 which says that 
neb actions are condemned, but if a Shylock insists on his agreement he 
can and does recover compound interest and so on: 4 8gH|W ; ftq rifc tq > iwrtn 
mrvft w 9 rfH rft nt wm qq wgim w n This shows 

that the ancient sages were quite alive to the hardships of debtors and the 
evils of usurious Interest. They condemned usury as a greater sin than 
even the nmrder of a learned brihmana. Vide Baud. Dh. S. I. 3. 93 and 
Vae. II. 40-42 quoted above on pp. 417-418. 

683. ftflft: q wHiftzfi nun »ul. xn. 26 . qumuno 
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Should we not read ft aftamtr: in the quotation from HIrita? Gant, 
and Va*. provide that five misa* were the interest on 20 panas per month 
and if we are to suppose that they accepted the rule that 1/80 of the prin¬ 
cipal snm was tho proper rate of interest (as ascribed to Vasty;ba by Manu 
VIII. 140, Mir. IV. 99 and others), then the peas, acc. to those two, must 
be equal to 20 mifaa (i. e. 100 raktikas ); while ace. to Band, the pans 
would be equal to 16 mifaa. When Hirita says that 8 panas are the monthly 
interest on 25 puranas (which were silver coins and each of which weighed 
32 raktikis) and that in 4 year* and 2 months the interest os 23 purisms at 
8 panas per month came to be a* much a* the principal, it fellows that a 
mktlka of silver was 40 times as valuable as s raktika of copper (8x80x50 
—32000 divided by 800). Bnt tbit does not agree with what Sukra states 
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that doable the interest stated above may be taken when there 
is nothing pledged to secure the debt. Yij. and Vylsa provide 
that this rate is the proper one when some thing is pledged or 
mortgaged by way of security. Yaj. II. 37, Manu VHt 142 
( *Nar. IV. 100), Vienu Dh. 8. VI. 2 provide an option that two, 
three, four or five per cent per month may be charged as inte¬ 
rest in the order of the varyas 684 (i. e. 2 per cent per month for 
a brihmana debtor and so on). Yaj. II. 37 allows these rates 
only if there is nothing pledged by way of security. VySsa 48 * 

(in Par. M. UL p. 221) provided that the monthly rate of inte¬ 
rest was shth of the principal lent when a pledge or mortgage 
was given as against the loan, «\jth when only a surety was 
offered and two per cent per month when money was lent on 
personal security. The Anuft&sanaparva 117.20 condemns to 
Hell those who take exorbitant interest. Kaut. prescribed 
(as stated in n. 688 ) fines for taking heavier interest than that 
allowed by him. Kftt. ( 498) provides that if a debtor himself 
stipulates a higher rate of interest than is allowed by the s&stra 
in times of difficulty (in order to induoe the creditor to part 
with his money) that stipulated interest must be paid but a 
rate of interest imposed by the creditor otherwise (by force &c.) 
should not be enforced by the Court. 686 It is probable that 
these rates are specified because of the economic conditions of 
those times whioh proved too much even for the ancient sages 
or different mercantile usages about interest prevailed in 
different countries at different times, as expressly stated by 
Nar. IV. 105-106 that 689 these high rates (including eight per 
cent per month) had to be paid according to the law merchant 
In different countries. Manu VIII. 141 ( = Nar. IV. 100) holds 
that to take two per cent per month (on unsecured debts) is not 
improper. In medieval times also the rate of interest was 
rather high e. g. interest at 25 per cent is said to have been 


684. fb*SWT OB Vf. II. 39 quotes a sutra of Br. for raising tbe rate of 
interest according to the varna of the debtor () • 
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•tugged do a deposit of six gadySpas kept with the tnahQjatw 
of Sivapura(vide YewurIna, in HI XU. p. 273). Y&j.II 38 
provides that those debtors who carry on trade by traversing 
dense forests and those who are sea-faring traders should 
respectively pay 10 per cent and 90 per oent per month and 
the Mit adds that these exorbitant rates are allowed because 
of the great danger of the loss of even the principal as the 
debtors may perish by ship-wreck or from the attacks of robbers 
and wild beasts. Manu VIII. 157 leaves the rate of interest in 
the case of seafaring merchants to those who are clever in 
these matters and who know the proper time and place. Kaut 
(DDL 11) states 68 * that the prescribed (dharmya) rate of interest 
isli papa pet cent per month, but in transactions (or in 
commercial usage) it is five papas per oent per month (as the 
highest, it appears), that those who traverse forests and those 
who carry on maritime trade should pay respectively ten and 
twenty per cent per month, that those who exceed or induce 
creditors to exceed these rates should be punished with the first 
amercement, that each of the witnesses to such usurious transact¬ 
ions should be punished with half of the above fine. 

Other rules laid down in the amftis relate to the maximum 
that can be recovered by a creditor from a debtor at one time. 
All are agreed that the creditor cannot recover at one time 
from the debtor for principal and interest more than double of 
the money lent Vide Kaut (HI 11), Manu VHL 151, Gaut 
XU 28, Y&j. DL 39, Vippu Dh. VL 11, N&r. IV. 107, Kit. (509). 
This is called the rule of dvaigunya 6 ** in the smrtis and of 
dSmdupat in modern times. It will be explained in detail a 
little below. As regards the interest in kind on articles lent 
there is some difference of opinion, which need not be gone into 
in great detail Manu VHL 151 and Gaut. XU 33 state that on 
loans of grain, fruits, wool and beasts of burden, and products 
like ghee and milk had from cattle the total recoverable cannot 
exceed in any case five times at what is lent Y&j. H. 39 states 
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that in the case of oattle and female slaves when loaned their 
progeny is the profit, In the case of liquids (like oil and ghee) 
when loaned the maximum recoverable is eightfold and in the 
oaee of olothes and grain it is respectively four and three times. 
Vas. Q. 44-47 says the maximum recoverable at one time in 
the case of grain, flowers, roots, fruits and fluids (like oil) is 
three-fold and eight-fold in the case of things that can be 
weighed. Vide Viijnu Dh. S. VI 12-15. Visnu VI 17 (anuktdnam 
dviyuifS) provides that where no special rule is laid down the 
maximum recoverable is to be only double of what is lent. Kit. 

( 570-572 ) states* 90 that the maximum recoverable in the case 
of precious stones, pearls, corals, gold, silver, fruits, silk, wool 
is double of what is loaned; of oils, liquors, ghee, raw-sugar and 
salt and land eight-fold, of baser metals five-fold. Vide Br. 

(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 322 verses 13-16) and V. Nirnaya p. 229 
(quoting Bharadvija) for similar provisions. 

The rule of what is called damduput in modern times express¬ 
ed laconically by Manu VHL 151 and Gaut. XII 28 is this that 
‘ the amount of principal and interest recoverable at one time 
in a lump sum cannot be more than double of the money lent ’. 
As a debt was recoverable not only from a man himself but also 
from his three descendants and as therefore there was practi¬ 
cally no period of limitation for bringing a suit for money 
lent, creditors had great temptations to allow interest to go on 
increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the profession 
of usury and particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest* 91 laid down that whatever the length of time during 
which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a 
lump sum only double of the money lent. This acted as a great 
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check on the creditors’ rapacity. Several proposition* axe laUL 
down in the Mit,, 4 ** the Vyavabtoaraayukha and other difeat* 
that graft exception* on the general rule, and that flow from 
the interpretation of Manu VUL 151 in both readings. The 
first modification is that if interest is reoeived every day, month 
or year and is not claimed in a lamp sum at one time then the 
total interest reoeived by a creditor may be even several times 
more than the principal lent. Br. provides (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 321 verse 11) that every day interest or bodily interest and 
bhogattbha may be taken by the creditor (irrespective of the 
question of dvaiguqya ) as long as the principal is not paid***. 
(%) Further, if after the interest has accumulated for some time, 
there is a fresh agreement with the same debtor whereby the 
sum lent together with interest due is taken as the principal 
and interest is agreed to be paid on the amount so arrived at, 
then the total recoverable after this fresh agreement may exceed 
double the original sum lent. Manu (VIII 154-155 ) and Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 331 verse 60) allow such a fresh agreement. 
But if the debtor does not make a fresh agreement then the rule 
of dUmdupat would apply. (3) If after the sum due to the 
creditor has become double of the principal lent, the creditor 
accepts another man as the debtor (who takes the liability on 
himself), then the creditor may recover from the substituted 
debtor after the lapse of years an amount whioh may be more 
t h an double of the sum originally lent. (4) If the debtor pays a 
part of the principal or if the creditor makes a concession (called 
* reha ’ in the Mii on Yij. H 39 ) and reduces the total recover¬ 
able or if the debtor receives an additional amount of money 
(called * seka ’ in the Mit.) and it is added to the original 
amount borrowed and a fresh agreement is made between the 
parties to put the whole to interest, then the rule of dftmdupat 
would not apply. 
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The rule of damdupat has been acted upon by the court* in 
India in modem times***. Though under the Transfer of 
property Act before its amendment in 1929 there was a -conflict 
of decisions, since 1929 it is settled that the rule of 
does not apply to mortgages governed by the Transfer of 
Property Act. But the rule is so reasonable and humane that 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act (XVII of 1879) has made 
(by sec. 13) the rule of d&mdupat applicable to all agriculturists 
as defined by the Aot, whether Hindus or non-Hindus; and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act (of 1939), sec. 42, 
the Madras Debt Conciliation Act (XI of 1936, sec. 16) do 
the same. 

A loan has to be returned on demand if no time is fixed for 
repayment or on the expiry of the time (if one has been fixed 
by the parties) or when interest ceases on account of becoming 
equal to the principal ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 47 ) 
Interest stops when on the debtor offering to pay the loan the 
creditor refuses to accept it and the debtor deposits the money 
in the hands of a third person (Gaut. XU. 30, Yaj. H. 44). 
With Yaj. EL 44 section 84 of the Transfer of Property Act (IV. 
of 1882) may be compared. Vas. H 49 states the remarkable 
rule that interest stops the moment the king dies and begins 
to run only after the ooronation of the successor. 695 Nar. II39 

694. Vide Balkrithna v. Go pal I. L. R. 1 Bom. 73 (where it was held 
that the rule of damdupat should not be extended to apply to the amount 
recoverable in execution of the decree of a civil court), Nanchand v. 
Bapusahtb I. L. R. 3 Bom. 131 (held that the rule of damdupat does not 
apply when the defendant is a non-Hindu), Gopal v. Gangaram I. L. R. 20 
Bom. 721 F. B. (the rule is excluded from mortgages the terms of which 
necessitate the existence of an account between the mortgagor and the mort¬ 
gagee In possession about the rents and profits), Suttdarabai v. Jayawant 1 
Bom. L.R. 551, 555 (rule applies between all Hindu debtors and creditors both 
In respect of rimple as well as mortgage debts), Khimji v. Chunilal 21 Bom. 
L. R. 419 (by agreement interest which does not exceed the principal may 
be capitalised). It is interesting to find that in ancient Egypt the legal 
maximum rate of interest was thirty per cent and it was forbidden to allow 
interest to increase beyond the double of the principal, Vide Wilkinson's 
* Manners and Customs of the aucient Egyptians' (First Series). 1842. vol. II 
p. 50. Usury was condemned in ancient Egypt, among the Jews (vide 
psalm XV. 5, Esek. XVIII. 8 and 17. Lev. XXV. 36-37 ) and by the jancient 
smftit (as more heinous than even the murder of a brahmana, H. of Dh. 
vol. a.p,m n. 269). 
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(S. B. E. voL 33 p. 33) provides that no interest runs on the price of 
commodities, on wages, on a deposit, on a fine, on what has been 
idly promised (to bards and the like) and on the stake won in 
gambling, unless there Ib a special or express agreement to pay 
interest. 696 K&t. (508) has a similar verse, 697 but adds hides, 
crops, liquor, bride-price and suretyship debts to some of those 
mentioned by Nftr. Kaut. (HL 11) provides that no interest 
runs where the debtor is a person engaged in a Vedio sacrifice 
of long duration, or is suffering from a disease or is staying at 
his teacher’s house ( gurukula) for study or is a minor or is a 
man without any substance. As regards some oases where 
originally a thing is lent to a person out of friendship or 
because he asked a loan of it, Nsr. (IV. 108) and K&t. (502-505) 
lay down certain rules which are quoted in the Mit. (on Yaj. 
IL 38) and other works. N&r. (IV. 108) prescribes 698 that no 
interest ever attaches to things loaned through friendship, 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect; but even 
in the absence of a stipulation interest starts running after the 
expiry of six months. N&r. IV. 109 and K&t. (505) both lay 
down that a loan (of money or an article) made through friend¬ 
ship cannot begin to earn interest as long as no demand is 
made for its return. If the debtor refuses to return it after it 
is demanded interest begins to run at the rate of five per cent. 
K&t. ( 502-504 ) m lays down three propositions about yacitaka 
(a temporary loan of money or of an article): (1) When a 
person takes such a loan and goes to another country without 
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returning it, that loan begins to acquire interest after a year 
from the date of the loan (though no demand be made); (2) if 
a person after taking a loan goes to another 700 country without 
returning it even when pressed by the lender to return it that 
loan begins to acquire interest three months (after demand); 
(3) when the borrower of a thing does not return it even though 
he is pressed to return it, the king should make him pay 
interest from that day (i. e. day of demand ), though it was not 
agreed upon, though he remained in the country and though 
he be unwilling to pay interest. The Madanaratna says that 
in these cases where no interest is settled beforehand and 
where the texts do not specify the rate (as K&t. 505-506 do 
viz. what is lent through friendship, a deposit, balance of 
interest, unpaid purchase money, if not returned on demand, 
begin to carry interest at five per cent per month), the rate of 
interest would be the one stated by Yaj. n. 37 (viz. l/80th 
per month) and Visnu VI. 4. (akrtamapi vataarStikramena 
yathavihitdm ). 

Adhi 701 means pledge of a movable or mortgage of im¬ 
movable property. N&r. IV. 117 remarks 702 that in lending 
money an adht and surety are the two sources that inspire con¬ 
fidence (in the creditor that his money will be safe) and a 
document and witnesses are the two modes of proof that will 
establish (the existence of a debt). An adhi is so called because 
the creditor is authorised to wield power over it or it is placed 
within his power (N&r. IV. 124 and Mit. on Y&j. N. 58) 703 . The 


700. Compare Visnu Dh. S. VI. 4 with the first proposition. Panini 
(IV. 4. 21) derives yacitaka (in the sense * yacitena nirvrttam ’). In 
Saundanappa v. Shivbasawa 31 Bom. 354 Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
translates (at p. 361) Nar. IV. 108 and Kat. (502-504), discusses the 
explanations of those passages by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 38 and holds that these 
incidents are even now applicable to contracts of debts by Hindu debtors 
and that neither the Interest Act (XXXII oi 1839) nor the Indian Contract 
Act affects the ancient Hindu Law. It should be noted that 31 Mad. 250 
and 53 Mad, 549 at p. 579 dissent from this view. 

701. For an illuminating discussion on pledges, vide Dr. Sen's * Hindu 
Jurisprudence' chap. VI. pp. 176-206. 
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word fidhi occurs in Ap. Dh. S. I. 6.18. 20 704 (which includes 
among those who are unfit to be invited at a irfiddha ' one who 
subsists on fidhi ’). Gaut. XII 29 also refers to MhL Kaut. (HL 
12) briefly deals with adhi and after stating some ruleB extends 
the principles of upanidhi (deposit) and debt to it. Manu VH1. 
165 employs the word ‘fidhamana’ in the sense of‘mortgage*. 
According to Br. 705 (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17) an fidhi is 
of four kinds vis. of movable property, of immovable property, 
gopya (to be kept in custody of the pledgee only), bhogya (to 
be enjoyed). Nar. IV. 124 first divides fidhi into two sorts, viz. 
one that is to be redeemed within a certain time fixed (by 
agreement at the time of contracting the debt) or to be retained 
till the debt is paid off and Nfir. IV. 125 again subdivides each 
of these two into gopya and bhogya. This latter division was 
known to Gaut. XII. 32 .Manu VUL 143, Yfij. H 59, Kfit. (576). 
The subdivisions of fidhi are made from several points of view 
viz. the nature of the property, the form of the pledge, the men¬ 
tion or non-mention of a period and the evidence to establish 
it. The Mit. on Yfij. IL 58 explains 706 that the first kind of 
fidhi mentioned in Nfir. IV. 124 contains the conditions that the 
money will be repaid at a fixed time and that if the money be 
not so paid at the time fixed the thing pledged or mortgaged 
will belong to the creditor. Yfij. II. 58 sets out three provisions 
viz. (1) when a time is fixed for payment, the thing pledged or 
mortgaged is lost to the debtor if the time fixed is allowed to 
pass without there beiDg any repayment (whether it be an fidhi 
that is to be merely kept or whether it is one to be enjoyed); 
(2) but if no time be fixed the thing given as security is not lost 
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19-22. ttfW explains snfw here * as rent of a house,* because occurs 

a little later. But that sense is very rare and besides hardly any smrtikfira 
has condemned the letting out of one's bouse for rent. It is better to take 
adhi as pledge or mortgage and hold that vardhusika refers only to those 
who lend corn in order to take l{ times as much (or more) after the rainy 
season as defined by Nar. IV. 110 qnoted above (on p. 417). 
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to the debtor at all, when it is an adhi that is to be enjoyed; (3) if 
no time is fixed and the adhi is only to be kept (poppa) then it 
is lost to the debtor only if it is not redeemed even when the 
debt has grown to double of the principal by non-payment of 
the interest agreed upon. There is a period of fourteen days’ 
grace after this, as stated by Br. (S. B. E. 707 vol. 33 p. 324, 
verses 27-28) that when the principal has been doubled or the 
stipulated period in the case of a pledge delivered for a certain 
time only has expired, the creditor becomes the owner of the 
pledge, after waiting for a fortnight during which the debtor 
may repay the debt and redeem his property. Gaut. XIL 29, 
Manu VUL 143, Yaj. II 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 5 provide that an 
adhi which is mortgaged with the condition that the fruit or 
profits are to be enjoyed bears no interest nor can the creditor, 
even after keeping such an adhi for a long time, make a gift of 
it or sell it. Medhatithi on Manu VII 143 holds that a mort¬ 
gagee with possession who is to enjoy the produce cannot, by 
virtue of the last quarter of Manu VIII. 143, make a sub-mortgage 
( called anvadhi ). Kulluka on 708 the other hand says that it is 
common practice in all countries for a mortgagee to execute a 
sub-mortgage of land and the like and that Manu VUL 143 does 
not forbid it. Prajapati 709 (q. by Par. M. III. p. 242 ) defines a 
deed of sub-mortgage: ‘if the creditor pledges to another the thing 
already pledged to him for the same amount (for which it was 
pledged to him) he should pass a freBh deed of pledge (or 
mortgage) and should hand over the former deed to his own 
creditor.’ It appears that sub-mortgages came to be recognised 
rather late. Bharadvaja states that if a sub-mortgage be 
effected without the mortgagor's consent, the mortgagee would 
lose his money. 
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The general rule was that an &dhi (whether of movable 
or immovable property) that was bhogya carried no interest 
but the profits were to be taken in lieu of interest (vide Kftt 
516 ) no and the debtor would in this case get back his property 
on paying the principal. Kaut. (HI. 12) states 711 that immovable 
property mortgaged may be such that it can be enjoyed only by 
expending labour over it or without expending one’s own labour 
the creditor may enjoy the fruits or income thereof. But as 
noted by Vy&sa and Bharadv&ja 712 the stipulation about a 
bhogya Udhi may be that the income from the property is to be 
taken as in payment of the whole interest and part of the 
principal. This latter is called sapratyaya-bhogySdhi and the 
other variety where the income is taken in lieu of interest only 
is called apratyaya-bhogySdhi. The Mit. on Yftj. 1L 64 after 
citing a text of Brhaspati refers to these two varieties (though 
it does not use these terms) and adds that if the income is not 
sufficient to meet the interest wholly then the debtor may have 
to pay the principal and the unpaid part of the debt before 
redeeming his property. The Mit. (on Yaj. II. 64) states that 
the appropriate name ’ ksay&dhi ’ is given by the people to 
what is called ( above) as sapratyaya-bhogyadki. Bharadv&ja 
states that on taking an account (where there is an agreement 
to apply the income towards interest and reduction of the 
principal) if the creditor has been overpaid he is to restore the 
overpaid amount to the debtor and that if a portion of the 
principal remains unpaid the debtor has to repay it. 

If a man first mortgaged his property and then sold it, the 
purchaser took it subject to the rights of the mortgagee (Vasistha 
quoted by Sm. C. II. p. 145). If a person executed a mortgage, 
a sale and a gift of the same thing on the same day, then the 
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donee would take one-third of the thing and the mortgagee and 
purchaser would share the remaining two-thirds in proportion 
to the money paid by each 713 . If a person was liable to pay 
several debts, some secured by a pledge or mortgage and some 
taken on personal security, the latter were to be paid first and 
redemption of the mortgage was to be ordered afterwards, 
according to Bharadv&ja ( q. by Vy. Nir. p. 245 ). 

The restriction that more money should not be taken from 
the sub-mortgagee than what was advanced to the mortgagor 
was for the benefit of the latter. The Par. M. (HL p. 242) 
provides that a sub-mortgage can be made only when the amount 
due has risen to double the principal, but that if the owner 
consents a sub-mortgage may be made even before that con¬ 
tingency arises. 

Kat. (522) requires that an adhi becomes valid when such 
particulars as the boundaries of the field or house and the 
village (in which it is situated) are specified 7U . Kat. ( 518) 
further provides that a writing of pledge or sale or gift is 
superior to a similar transaction made in the presence of 
witnesses only. If the same field or other thing is mortgaged 
or pledged to two persons separately, Visnu Dh. S. V. 185 715 and 
Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 326 verse 34) prescribe 716 that the one who 
got possession first (without force) is entitled to preference. 
This shows that under ancient Hindu Law possession was nine 
points of law and that hypothecation without delivery of 
possession was known to K&t. and other smrti writers, even if 
earlier smrtis did not recognise an hypothecation without 
possession. Y&j. H 60 and Nar. 1Y. 139 emphatically assert that 
a pledge or mortgage becomes perfect or effective only if there 
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Is enjoyment and not otherwise. This is to be taken along with 
Y&j. IL 23 and so the first in time shall prevail only if the first 
is accompanied with possession. If a sale or mortgage be made 
before witnesses to one man and in writing to another, the 
latter prevails over the former 717 . If a debtor were to pledge 
or mortgage the same thing to another after pledging it to one 
and without redeeming the first debt, Visnu Dh. S. (V. 181-182) 
prescribed 71 * the drastic measure of corporal punishment 
(whipping or imprisonment) if the land mortgaged was a gocurma 
or more in extent or a fine of 16 suvarnas if it was less. K&t. 
(517) in similar circumstances made the debtor liable to the 
fine imposed on a thief. K&t. (519-521 q. in Sm. C. H pp. 144- 
145 and Y. P. pp. 240-241) states that in a competition between 
a document of pledge which does not give particulars of the 
thing pledged or which refers to a thing not existing at the time 
and a document in which the thing pledged is described with 
particulars or in which the thing existed at the time the deed 
was executed, the latter is entitled to preference; similarly the 
pledge of a thing specifically described is superior to a prior 
pledge of all the debtor’s property mentioned in general terms. 

If an Sdhi deteriorates 719 in value (i. e. becomes inadequate 
to meet principal and interest) or if it be lost-or destroyed 
though proper care be taken thereof by the creditor, then the 
debtor must either pledge another adequate thing (in substitu- 
tion) or the debtor should return the amount due (Y&j. II. 60, 
K&t 524). The Mit. on Y&j. IL 60 remarks that it follows from 
this that it is the duty of the pledgee to take proper care of the 
thing pledged. Br. (8. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 19) expressly says 


717. fihsvt qr* w i a fcwd sranr- 

?TWH# flRtfVr. (518) q. by VU. WT. HI. 235, II. p. 144, w. ft. P- 237* 

Compare Kat. 518 with sec. 48 of the Registration Act which provides that 
a document relating to movable or immovable property shall prevail over an 
oral agreement or declaration nnless the latter is accompanied or followed 
by delivery of possession. 

718. s raiq ft d ftewvw vs vwfrw 
«nw: 1 Vtanapraw yvs»ft»3. v. 1 SI-182. «rtvrn U variously defined: 

4gft 8 q. by fimt. on VT. I. 210 and wqrVTVS p. 367 ; fteg. V. 183 
vfwnfi asrert O ra fo w m m gfaft vfterc wr vfteTwy • vide also 
XII. 49, fqpftun p. 539, emftt p. 1223 for other definitions. 

i}9. amflyd g vfft r ftrftwd \txnm t urat nftv t wmftws » 

" wlrlHlw TTOH fiffB 4f t If fMlWWPWI ITw 4 

<WWf 523, 524 q. by rapftN* II. pp. 137, 138, ft, X. p. 26-27. 
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that the pledge has to be kept carefully like a deposit, as other¬ 
wise interest is forfeited in case of its being damaged. If a 
pledge which is to be kept only is enjoyed by the creditor, then 
the interest stops and if it deteriorates or is lost the creditor 
has to restore it to its former condition or substitute another of 
equal value; if a pledge to be enjoyed is lost or deteriorates 
by use then also the interest stops; and the creditor has to 
restore it, otherwise he will lose his principal (Yaj. II. 59 and 
the Mit. thereon, Nar. IV. 125, 127 ). If a pledge is lost without 
any fault or negligence of the creditor, but through fate (i. e. 
accidents like fire or flood) or the action of the king, the debtor 
has to furnish another pledge or to pay the amount due (Kat. 523, 
Nfir. IV. 126,130, Yaj. H. 59, Visnu Dh. S. VJ. 6, Gaut. XU. 39, Br., 
S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verso 21). From the time of Gautama 7 ® (about 
500 B. C. ) onwards the rule about the care required of a pledgee, 
bailee, depositee was the same viz. that he is to take of another’s 
property kept with him as much care as he would take of his 
own. Nar. (nikqepa 14 ) and Yaj. II. 67 lay down the same rule 
for all kinds of bailments. Manu VUI. 189 ( = Nar., nikqepa , 
verse 12) illustrates what is meant by accidental loss. 

The debtor cannot redeem the pledge or mortgage before 
the time fixed by mutual agreement, but by mutual agreement 
he can redeem even before (Br. S. B. E. p. 325 verses 32-33). 
If the creditor does not allow redemption when the debtor has 
a right to redeem and is ready to do so, the creditor may be 
liable to be fined as a thief (Yaj. II. 62). Acc. to Kaut. (HL 12) 
the fine is 12 panas 721 . 

It has already been stated above (p.429) that in certain cases 
(i.e. when it is a gopya adhi) the ownership is lost to the mortgagor 
(i. e. in the language of modern law there is a foreclosure), if 
the amount has risen to double of the money lent without 
payment (even after the period of grace) or if the period fixed 
has passed away without there being repayment (whether the 

720. wer. i xii. 

39, on which says : swmrurg wnfam?: gOf MHW rtfrtgs, qtf- 

Whwr Bnanvftwlgq tot* *n jpt fiwrv wftfliwuffr » 

mi qfcr n ftwfc *i*. q by n. p. 179, «*. *. p. m ; 

Pi fill! • wfhj: ww wp%w grgwtf i wnrwi. q. by fgftw. 

II. p. 179. Compare sections 151 and 152 of the Indian Contract Act, where 
the same propositions about the care to be taken by the bailee are laid down. 

721. wgpwmwifhwmminh gnpnrnt gnws i srowrw III. 13 . 
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amount has risen to double of that lent or not, aoc. to Mit. on 
Y&j. IL 58). But if at the time of contracting the debt the 
stipulation is to repay the sum lent with interest and there is 
no stipulation about loss of the ownership of the thing mortgaged 
(i e. it is like a simple mortgage of modern times), then there 
is no loss of ownership. There is then only a power of sale in 
the mortgagee. So also in the case of a bhogyQdhi the mortgagor 
or his heirs can redeem the property at any time by paying the 
principal and there is no loss of ownership to the mortgagor- 
According to Y&j. II. 63 and Br. 722 (S. B. E vol. 33 p. 325 
verse 29) the creditor can sell in the presence of (the debtor’s 
relatives) and witnesses the adhi, when the amount has grown 
to double of that lent or when the period fixed has passed, if 
the debtor has not redeemed and is absent or dead. After 
meeting his own dues the creditor has, as said by Kat. 529, to 
hand over the balance of the sale price to the king (i. e. pro¬ 
bably to the court of the locality). Kaut. 723 (III. 12) provides 
that if the debtor is present and the creditor is afraid of the 
loss of his money because it may exceed the market value of 
the adhi he may sell it with the permission of the judges 
( dharmastha ) or he may demand a surety for assurance. It 
appears from these passages that a sale through court and a 
right of private sale were both recognised in the case of mort¬ 
gages in ancient India (as in modern times under sections 65 
and 69 of the Transfer of Property Act). 

There were two other special kinds of adhi described in 
Yaj. IL 61 viz. caritrabandhaka 724 and mtijankara. The first 

722. ^ i tfw ft v fKi w wnw- 

qjH» ff. q. by sq. q. p. 174, q*x. m. in. p. 240 which remarks * qnfhprt 

ftqffa qrmsstf rpfW xrals*ftid rsfar ' 

qqq frflpq q-.) ft*? mweug i ft ftqfofN xmrftnxq. i vx. n. 63 ; 
wurifthi t faux. 

723. qrc w qwft x q xfr ex ftqiqtHqxj*»n§ wwBgmt i 3xxft)rara- 

irpipft WT I HI* 12. Acc. to the Sm. C. II. 150 adhipala was a surety 

in case of gopyadhi (quoting ) ; XIJRTra: W ftTTTXqt ft^fV fft qHWX I 

rrnequrifa n«qmvx. q. by ww* p. 658, <m- ux. ni. 
p. 241, XT. ft. p. 245, fta i ^* * p. 9; 3 W «$pq|: W q*qftqqi*qqi: t 

TXqxqvnq ftwr ft» T K^M I WWg fttftftxf* WlTTf IV. 113; am I ... 

qmft « ng i m i *«is i ftqqw xmxw ^fr ft M q«w«i <xxmtw t vxfxfrq- 

ftift qx^wiv^t mftw. n. p. 177. 

724. «H»q i fWfr q p U t » TT tV fl T Tp d ffcjpf qftqr?- 

* qr.ii.6i; on xTHfrinqa the flhxt. says: enptt wrqrovtq 

fft mi <H4 « a»Vn V* Two meanings are given of wftwwvqqsfm 

and fNwwgw * * exft nmn i y r > i* qrftxft VI. 3. 70. 
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occurs either when the creditor being known to be very honest 
the debtor gives as security a property of very great value for 
a small debt or where a debtor being known to be very honest 
a property of very small value is accepted as security for a 
large debt. In such a case there is no forfeiture or foreclosure 
of the property in any case but the king (or judge) should 
award only double the principal lent. Another meaning is that 
in a caritrabandhaka it is the merit ( apurva or puijya ) arising 
from bathing in the Ganges or from performance of agnihotra 
that is given as security (i. e. he will forfeit merit on non¬ 
payment ). In this case the creditor will receive double and 
there is no loss or forfeiture of adhi. A pledge made with 
satyahkdra occurs when at the time of making a pledge the 
stipulation is ‘ I am liable to pay only double but there will be 
no loss of the thing pledged ’ or (a second meaning of) satyah- 
k&ra is that * when an earnest (a ring or the like) is given at 
the time of a sale and the vendor breaks the promise he has to 
pay double of the earnest ’. 

If the mortgagee is dead or absent abroad, and the debtor 
wants to redeem he may take back the adhi after paying the 
amount due to the family i. e. to his sons and other agnatic 
relations or to his cognates and in the absence of these (if the 
creditor be a brahmana) to other brahmanas (and if no brah- 
manas be available) he may cast the money into water (Y&j. 
H. 62 and Nar. IV. 112-113). The Kausika-sutra 715 (46. 36-40) 
contains provisions about casting the debt in the cemetery 
or where four roads meet if the creditor is dead and there are no 
heirs. The Sahgraha says that it may be thrown into water with 
a palasa leaf to the accompaniment of Tai. S.HI. 3. 4.1-2 quoted 
above (n. 671), Another alternative is that the debtor may have 
a valuation of the adhi made at the time when he wants to 
redeem (and the creditor is absent), and allow it to remain with 
the creditor but without interest (and redeem it at the valua¬ 
tion when the creditor comes or secure the price from the 
creditor if the adhi be afterwards lost or destroyed, aco. to 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 63). 

PratibhU. A pratibhU or lagnaka (Br. quoted in n. 681 and 
E&t, 530) means ‘ surety PrUtibhUvya (being a surety) was 
known to Gautama (X1L 38) and pratibhU was known to Panini 


723. insnwfgk (flpww (witam > i WI 

i 46.36-40. 
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(IL 3. 39). Suretyship requires the concurrence of three persons 
viz. the oreditor, the borrower (called the principal debtor) and 
the person who agrees,for inspiring confidence in the creditor 7 *, 
to pay or indemnify if the principal debtor commits default. 
Manu VIII. 160 speaks of surety for appearance and for repay¬ 
ment of debt. According to the purpose of the transaction a 
surety is of three kinds (Yij. II. 53 =Visnu Dh. S. VI. 41 and 
Nar. IV. 118) vie. for appearance, for payment and for honesty. 
The first undertakes to produce a person before a court and 
assures the court that the person concerned will not abscond 
from the country; the surety for payment agrees that in case 
the debtor does not pay the principal and interest, he will him¬ 
self pay both; the surety for honesty assures the employer or 
other person with whom another man deals that the latter is an 
honest and good man, that he would not deceive and that re¬ 
liance may be placed on him (vide Mit. on Yaj. n. 53 and Sm. 
C. IL p. 148 for these explanations). Br. (S. B. E. 727 vol. 33 
p. 327 verses 39-40) speaks of four (including the three of Yaj. 
IL 53), his fourth being one who promises to deliver or restore 
the assets that are with the debtor (such as household furniture 
or ornaments). Yaj. and Nar. must be deemed to include this 
last under the surety for payment. Kat. (530 ) 728 -says that a 
surety (lagnaha) may be caused to be given for repayment (of 
a debt), for appearance ( upasthana ), in lawsuits, for honesty 
and for taking oaths (or ordeals). Acc. to Harlta a surety is 
taken for five purposes viz. for keeping the peace (ablinya), 

726. qrft*r*d ftvmr*5 $qqtnft<q w? i ftw. on qr. XI. 53, 

*q. v- p. 247. 

727. rpfa tuqfr yfr su fi isp q it fo l uur i vft*: quft tutmfr- 

W- q. by p. 655, II. p. 148 and sq. q. p 247. 

728. 3i?ftq*if*ft>‘9rafftqT33<TOTq w i frrfr h 

Wim. 530 q, by wqqrf; p. 655, qn. wt. III. 249, w. ft. p. 247. When a 
special oath or ordeal was to be taken or undergone at some future date, a 
surety was taken from the party. A surety was also to be taken from both parties 
to a litigation {Yaj. II. 10). qrq«> vqqut^ q^?ft I qwftqqqsftg 
HUT) ft q. by II. H8 and sq. q. p. 248: ‘ TqWTWW 

wwrv qwftrmqmwru • sjfihr. 

AU the above kinds of sureties are taken in modern civil and criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. Vide see 145 of the Civil Pro. Code (for sureties for the perfor* 
maiice of a decretal order or repayment of money ordered by a Court to be 
paid, for restitution of property taken in execution), sec. 55 (4), Order 25 
rule 1, Order 38 r. 5, Order 4 % rules 6 and 10 of the Civil Pro. Code and 
Cr. Pro. Code, chap. VIII, sec. 426, 499 Ac, in criminal matters. 
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for honesty, for repayment of debt, for delivering the debtor’s 
property to the creditor, for appearance. V. P. p. 248 quotes 
Vyasa (who mentions seven kinds of sureties) and remarks that 
all can ultimately be reduced to three varieties. 

If the surety for appearance cannot produce the person at 
the time and place agreed upon, he should in that case pay to 
the creditor what he has bound himself to pay except where the 
debtor is prevented from appearing by act of God or of the 
king. But a period of a fortnight, a month or three fortnights 
at the most should be allowed to the surety to find out the 
absconding person 729 . If he can produce him within that time 
the surety would be free from liability (K&t. 531, 532, Br. in 
S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 327 verse 42). If the surety for appearance 
cannot (even after time is given) produce the debtor or the 
debtor dies then the surety has to pay from his own pocket the 
money due from the debtor (Manu VIIL 158 and Kat. 532-33). 
All this is subject to the proviso of the act of God or of 
the king. 

Sureties of all kinds are personally liable to make good 
the loss arising from the non-appearance of the debtor, or from 
his dishonesty or non-payment (Yaj. IL 53, Visnu VL 41, Br. in 
S. B. E. 33 p. 327 v. 41); but the sons of the surety for appea¬ 
rance or honesty were not liable, if the surety died 730 . Yet if the 
surety for appearance or honesty stood surety only after taking 
some security from the debtor for so doing, then even the son 
would be liable to reimburse from such security the person 
losing. The liability of sons and grandsons for the suretyship 
debt of the father or grandfather will be discussed a little later 
on. If there are several sureties, then each will have to pay a 
proportionate part of the debt; but if each of the sureties has 
undertaken the whole liability of the debtor (i. e. if the liability 
of all is joint and several) then the creditor may at his will 
recover the whole debt from any one of the several sureties 


729, end q vmtftn a fr i frng e m ii qtf *rnd wntanft * 

If., 9 wg i mnft yfo wg nfilgjfag » end 
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<Yij. IL 55, Nar. IV. 120). K&t. 538 states 731 a special rule 
that whichever out of several sureties that have incurred joint 
and several liability is found present at the place (of the 
agreement) should be made to pay the debt; if such a surety 
has gone abroad his son may be made to pay the whole, but if 
the surety be dead the son should be made to pay only the share 
of his father (there being several sureties). If a surety being 
pressed or harassed by a creditor pays openly (before all people) 
the debt (wholly or in part) 732 then the debtor will be made to 
pay after three fortnights double of what the surety has to pay 
(Y&j. H. 56, Nar. IV. 121, Visnu Dh. S. VL 44, Kat. 539). But 
if the surety pays without being pressed he would get only 
what he paid and if the debtor reimburses the surety without 
loss of time then he has not to pay double. These rules apply 
to money lent; but in the case of grain, clothes and liquids the 
debtor must pay to the surety three, four or eight times respec¬ 
tively ( Yaj. II 57 ). Who could not be accepted as sureties has 
already been stated ( on pp. 291-292 ). 

Several were the modes of the recovery of debts. Manu 
( VIII 47-48 ) requires the king to make tbe debtor repay his 
debt to the creditor in whatever way he can do it. There is a 
difference in the modes of recovery according as the liability is 
admitted by the debtor or not. If liability is denied then tbe 
only method is to file a suit for the recovery of the debt. But if the 
liability is admitted by the debtor, then Manu VIII. 49 (=Nar. IV. 
122), and Br. (8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 v. 54) mention five means of 
recovery viz. dharma (persuasion ), ryavahdra (legal proceed¬ 
ing ), efutfa or upadhi (trick ), canto ( sitting down at his door). 
or bala (compulsion to do work or confinement). It appears 
from Ap. Dh. S. (I. 6.19. 1) that the method of sitting at the 
door for recovery of debts was known to Ap. (the creditor so 
doing is designated pratyupavista ). In a Marwad Inscription 
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dated saihvat 1198 (1141-42 A. D.) this practice is called kSya-vrata 
(yadi brdhmanah IcSyavratam lcrtva mriyate). Vide E. L vol. XX p. 37 
at p. 40. These modes of recovery except vyavah&ra are explained 
by Brhaspati as follows : 133 The method of dharma consists in 
sending messages (to the debtor) from his friends and rela¬ 
tives, in persuading him to pay with sweet words, by following 
the debtor (i. e. by persistent dunning) and by frequent requests. 
Trick consists in the creditor borrowing from the debtor some 
ornament or other article under the pretext of its being required 
in a festival and not returning it or in retaining what the 
debtor has handed over to the creditor for being delivered to 
another; that is compulsion when the debtor is brought to the 
creditor’s house, is then confined or beaten and thus induced to 
repay the debt; that is licarita where the creditor keeps tied 
his own wife or sou or cattle at the debtor’s house or sits down 
at his door (fasting). All these methods could not be employed 
in the case of all debtors. Kat. (477-480) has already been cited 
(on p. 383) to show how the king is to employ the various methods 
in the case of br&hmanas, traders &c. If the creditor employs 
any one of the methods ( other than vyavahara) and harasses 
a debtor when the latter claims judicial investigation and there 
is a doubt or dispute between the two as to the amount, the rate 
of interest, the liability to pay, the creditor would lose his 
claim and would have to pay a fine equal (to the claim ) 734 . 
K&t. 589 and Br. 73S ( S. B. E. vol. 33, p. 331 verses 63-65 ) lay 
this down. But when the debtor admits his liability and yet 
does not pay and when the creditor therefore employs one of 
the means (other than a suit) appropriate to the caste and 
position of the debtor, then, if the debtor complains to the king 

733. uffinnq u i *rcv wmrf^ftvWb i i n itufrw m u 
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against the oreditor, the debtor would be compelled by the king 
to pay the debt and a fine for unnecessary complaint (Yftj. 
H. 40, Manu VIII 176, Visnu Dh. S. VI19). Kst. (580-584) 
provides that where 736 it is the custom of the country, the 
creditor may hold the debtor in restraint openly before an 
assembly of people until he pays what is due, that when a man 
so restrained has an inclination to answer calls of nature, he 
should be followed behind by the creditor or he should be 
allowed to go alone but fettered, that he should be allowed to 
go home for his meals and at night if he furnishes a surety, 
and that the surety will have to remain in restraint (while the 
debtor is absent), that if the debtor cannot secure a surety or 
does not accept the proposal of furnishing one he should be 
confined in jail or should be kept guarded by men; but that a 
respectable man who is trust-worthy and pure in conduct should 
not be put in jail, that he should be allowed to go without fetters 
or after being bound by an oath. Manu VUI. 177, Yaj. II. 43, 
Nar. IV. 131 lay down that if a debtor is unable to pay a debt 
then he should be made to do work suitable to his caste in the 
house of his creditor of the same or higher caste in order to 
gradually liquidate the debt (but without detriment to his own 
family ) and a br&hmana debtor should be made to pay by easy 
instalments 737 . Kaut. m 11 provides 738 that agriculturists 
and king’s servants should not be seized (for debts) at the 
time when it is the season for them to work, nor a woman for 
her husband’s debt unless she has promised to repay her 


736. urifayggffiwrt uvinft ' vtvw w 
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fiqibi VI « UtliUl. 580-584 q. by vgftw. II. p. 165, ft. t. pp. 69-70, 
tq. v. pp. 257-258. ft. X. p. 67 says that the mode in the first verse is a 
method of myn . In modern times a debtor who owes a decretal debt 
can be kept in civil jail under Order 21 rules 37-40 of the Civil Pro, 
Code. In most European countries imprisonment for debts was abolished 
only in tbe 2nd half of the 19th century. Even now in England under 
certain circumstances a judgment debtor may be imprisoned for 42 days. 
For WTV* P n tfrfMfr vide fMfUHWft s I. p. 36 ‘wi W |WT*VT ... 
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husband's debt, but wives of cowherds and those who take a lease 
of lands for half produce may be arrested for non-payment by the 
husband. As compared with the harsh legislation against debtors 
in most ancient and medieval systems of jurisprudence the rules 
laid down by the smrtis are very mild and humane 73 ’. If there 
were several creditors there was priority among them i. e. the 
earlier debt prevailed over the later one; a br&hmana creditor 
however (whatever the date of his advance) was preferred to a 
ksatriya or other creditor (Yaj.II. 41,Kat. 514). Kaut 740 states that 
the debts owed to the Crown and a srotriya take precedence over 
other debts and that unless the debtor is going to abscond 
several creditors should not simultaneously proceed against one 
debtor. Section 56 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes 
Government assessment a paramount charge on the land. But 
acc. to Kat. (513 ) if several debts were contracted in writing 
on the same date, they should all be treated as equal and paid 
off pro rata from the debtor’s assets if insufficient; but, if a 
creditor established that a particular article belonging to a 
debtor was manufactured by the debtor with his money only, 
that creditor alone got the money recovered by sale of the 
article ( Eat. 515). Bharadv&ja states 741 that if a debtor has no 
cash then the creditor should be paid by sale of the debtor's 
other property in order viz. grain, gold, iron, cattle, clothes, land, 
slaves, and conveyances, (in the absence of fields) his garden 
and lastly his house and in the absence of even a house time 
should be granted to debtors of the three higher castes. 

739. Under the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome a creditor could put 
the debtor to death or sell him to a stranger beyond the Tiber or, if there 
were several creditors, they could divide the body of the debtor among them* 
selves after the third market day (Table III in Ortolan's Roman Law p. 106), 
Vide Sen’s 'Hindu Jurisprudence* pp. 316-17 for later Roman and Irish 
rules. 

740 . g fa aft giwqfSra3<» m wn» t nfi g wwm nnnfinpftm- 

< w n wlfinyW nt rt fi ln u fr u t Hi- n; a vuq p fatf 

i wafoms) i wmn. q- by n - p- 167 > 

W- S. p. 235. 

741. arf&rarcv ummk ^rfarhitsi mwnn ■ ui*<r wtof ai 

fcrt mn * w* w wnr*nf% qunmm . ■ ufontv a fknfhr 

ffcni frvmtfr amwwmnu ft toph ' fkWNt wimk wrasmt fofcrit« 
HTITSf q. by «qw. fk. p. 234, VTT- m HI. 259, w w f imu p. 116. 
In view of tbit passage the remark of Mr. Golap Chandra Sarkar in his 
' Hlndn Law ’ (7th ed. of 1933) p. 432 ‘ Hindu Law nowhere contemplates 
a compulsory sale of immovable property in execution of decrees' seems 
hardly correct, 
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When a debtor was not able to return the entire debt in a 
lump, he should write on the back of the document of debt the 
sums paid by him from time to time or the creditor may pass 
a receipt ( upagata or praveiapatra , as the Mit. designates it) to 
the debtor signed by himself (Y&j. II. 93, N&r. IY. 114, Visnu 
Dh. S. VI. 26). If the creditor, though requested by the debtor, 
would not pass a receipt he was to lose the balance of his debt 
(Nar. IV. 114). Nar. IV. 115 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 332 
verse 66) further provide that if the creditor does not write 
down (either on the bond itself or in a separate document) 
the money recovered by dharrna or some other method then the 
debtor himself will be entitled to interest on the amount paid 
by him. 741 " When the whole debt is paid off, the creditor 
should tear off the bond of debt or he may execute another 
document in order to show that the debtor is freed from the debt 
(if the original is lost or is not within easy reach) and when a 
debt is borrowed in the presence of witnesses, it should be re¬ 
turned in the presence of the same or other witnesses (Y&j. II. 
94, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 24-25). N&r. IV. 116 requires the creditor 
to return the document when the whole debt is paid off or to 
announce openly to others that it has been paid 742 . 

It has now to be seen who (other the man himself) are 
liable to pay a man’s debt. The liability to pay another’s debt 
may arise on three grounds, (1) religious, (2) equitable and 
moral, (3) legal, such as agency (express or implied) or 
authority. That the sons and grandsons of the original debtor 
are liable to pay on religious grounds the debt of the father is 
expressly stated by numerous writers such as Kaut. 743 ID. 11, 
Y&j. II 50, N&r. IV. 4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 49), 
K&t. (560), Vrddha-HSrlta VII. 250-51, Visnu Dh. S. VL 27. 

74i a. uwfforhpnw TOiqft *t » * qfthwa fcmq wfifow r- 

cgvfl* »If. q. by ft. f. p. 80, «r. V. p. 277. 

IV. 116. artnrnr explains ‘nftsrt ftgjftpnrf', whil « ‘be fgftw. 
11. p. 162 and wj. V. p. 277 read and explain ‘ nftf i h y r ftft 

743. 5 awt: tftwr m e#® i *n5- 

fnw m. ii; nrerf » «ns d nn» g ft frwfonprat ' fw; Wtf dV nr wroq eftft**- 

n uptf iv. 4 ; g^ ffwiftaf. i Wi* w* 

amw a «If- q. by the ftm. on ff. U. 50; gfmft 5 <rHlW virf. I 

wgtfo * fraN * mtvt- 560 q. U, p. m, to. nt. III. 

p. 264, ft. X. p. 49, *v. n. p. 264. 
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The important question is whether the smrtis declare the liabi¬ 
lity of the great-grandson. It is clear that smrtis like that of 
Br. expressly say that the great-grandson is not liable to pay 
his great-grandfather’s debt. The Visnu Dh. S. VI. 28 says 
that the descendants beyond the grandson need not pay if they 
are unwilling to pay. Others like Nar. IV. 4 and K&t. say that 
the obligation to return a debt ceases from the fourth. The 
question is what is meant by the fourth i. e. is it meant to 
exolude, in calculating, the original debtor or to include him ? 
It is possible to hold (particularly because the great-grandson 
is not expressly mentioned in most smrtis) that the fourth 
means * inclusive of the original debtor’. But this appears to 
be in conflict with the rule in Manu IX. 137 (which is the same 
as Baud. Dh. S. II. 9. 6, Vas. 17. 5, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 46) that the 
son, grandson, and great-grandson confer the greatest spiritual 
benefit on the ancestor, the rule (Manu IX. 186, Nar. IV. 6) 
that pindax (in irdddha ) are to be offered by three persons in 
descent and the general rule that whoever takes the inheritance 
must offer the pinda and pay the debts of the ancestor (Gaut. 
XII. 37, Yaj. II. 51, Nar. IV. 23, Visnu Dh. S. XV. 40 and VI. 29). 
Therefore, following the canons, viz. the rights to property are 
coextensive with the liability to perform sraddha and to pay 
off debts (which is quite logical and reasonable), that the 
texts relating to the same subject matter must be harmonized 
and reconciled as far as it is reasonably possible 744 to do 
( ekavakyata-nydya ), that apparently conflicting texts are to be 
assigned their appropriate spheres ( visayavyatiasthd ), and that a 
direct conflict (and so an option) is to be presumed only if no 
other recourse is open, the Mitaksara and other commentators 
put forward the interpretation that the texts stating that the 
great-grandson is not liable to pay the great-grandfather’s debt 
apply only to cases where the great-grandson inherits no ances¬ 
tral property, but that he is liable if he takes ancestral property. 
Dr. Jolly in his note on Nar. IV. 6 (in S. B. E. voL 33 p. 44) 
remarks: “ the doctrine, viz. the liability to pay debts contracted 


744. This principle is stated by the fftm- on VT. I. 4-5 as ‘ mbit ( *t*TT- 

srintiNd on * 9 . XI. 216 puts it in the same way ‘ tp wiW W P ufa idWwqffi 

>. This view is based on II. 1.46 

■Mfawifrrt 4l*d WHStst rum. The word qen 1 * 4*1 occurs in Vedan- 

tasutra III. 4. 24. In Vithal v. PruhM 39 Bom. 373 at p. 379 this 
principle has been judicially recognised- . .... 
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by an anoestor extends to the great-grandson, is opposed to the 
teaching of suoh an eminent authority as Vijftctneivara, who 
maintains in the Mitakqard that the great-grandson 745 is not liable 
for debts contracted by his great-grandfather , and conversely that 
he does not inherit his property’. He makes similar remarks in 
his Tagore Law Lectures for 1885 (on ' adoption, partition ’ &c. 
p. 171). Dr. Jolly is under some misapprehension since the 
Mit, in two places deals with this matter and expressly states 
that the great-grandson is liable to pay debts contracted by his 
great-grandfather if he has taken ancestral estate but not other¬ 
wise. The following propositions are deduoible from the smrti 
texts and authoritative commentaries like the Mit. and the 
Vlramitrodaya (VyavaharaprakMa). The 746 first proposition is 
that the debts of a man must be paid by his three descendants 
(son, grandson and great-grandson) if they have ancestral 
estate in their hands (Mit. on Yaj. U. 51 quoted in note 745, 
Sm. C. H p. 171, V. P. p. 264). The 2nd proposition is that 
even when no ancestral estate was taken by the descendants 
the son was liable to pay his father’s debts with interest, the 
grandson was liable to pay his grandfather’s debt but without 
interest and the great-grandson was not liable to pay even the 
principal, if he was unwilling to pay. This proposition is 
enunciated by Visnu Dh. S. VL 27-28, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 


745. On See. of referred to above the (iUn- (on tn. 

II. 30) remark®,‘w* VH yrfW * ff^J: i wNrer 3$<T- 

nqfhraTOT t q m w hmgW t ». On the words gwfhnpr ftfNws 

(on VTII. 31) the fftm. explains: ytfowfteVT nfompft ftvti 

mfi yxcvT: i gwvhft w yumrr- 

ffrgp i fft t >. Dr. Jolly probably misunderstood ‘ > and held it 

to mean ‘that a great-grandson does not take the ancestral estate but it 
really means ‘if he has not taken &c.' The II. p. 171 says, ‘ sy 

3 vhnnwfiN w S t flp n ffrKwwmfr 1 yV trom* 

746. The first proposition is followed by modern decisions in British 
India. Vide Lachman Das v . Khunnu 19 All. 26 (F. B. ) which holds that 
the mortgagee of a man who had mortgaged joint ancestral property can 
enforce his mortgage against the grandson of the mortgagor for the realiza¬ 
tion of interest as well as principal, badu Narain v. Gobardhan 4 Patna 
478, Masit Ultah v . Damodar Prasad 48 All. 518 (P. C.) where the Privy 
Council held that the great-grandson is liable for the debts of his great* 
grandfather as much as he is liable for those of his father or grandfather, 
to aft these cases passages from the smftis of Yaj., Kir, and Br. and from 
the Mit. and the Viramitrodaye are quoted and discussed* 
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v. 49 referred to on p. 443) and Kst. 556 747 . In Narasimharav v. 
Antaji 2 Bom. H. C. R. 61 it was held ( probably following Brhas- 
pati, though not quoted in the judgment) that the grandson was 
liable to pay the debt of his grandfather without interest even 
if there was no ancestral estate. This was felt to be a great 
hardship on heirs (taking no ancestral estate) and in order to 
remove it Bombay Act VII of 1866 (the Hindu Heirs' Relief 
Act) was passed whereby it is provided that a son or grandson 
is not liable to be sued for the debts of his deceased ancestor 
merely by reason of his being such a son or grandson and that 
the son, grandson or other heir shall be liable only to the extent 
of the assets that come to his hands. The same is the law laid 
down in other parts of India by judicial decisions. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 328 verse 48) recommends that the father’s debt must 
be paid firBt of all and after that one’s own debt; but a debt of 
the grandfather must always be paid even before the prece¬ 
ding 748 two kinds of debt. These two propositions of Hindu 
jurists are very lucidly, but succinctly, set forth by the Vlra- 
mitrodaya quoted below 749 . The third proposition (which is an 
exception to the above two) is that even a son is not liable to 
pay certain illegal and immoral debts of his father. This pro¬ 
position will be discussed a little further on. A fourth proposi¬ 
tion is that even when the father is not dead, the son, grandson 
or great-grandson may be liable to pay the father’s or other 
ancestor’s debt under certain circumstances. Yaj. IL 50 pro¬ 
vides that sons (and grandsons) must pay the debt of the father 
when he is dead or has gone to a distant country or is afflicted 
with an incurable disease. Nar. 750 IV. 14, Visnu VI. 27, Kftt. 

747. g i thrmf 

OTTO. 556 q. by II. p. 170 and ft. r. p. 48. 

748. w i svr: 4ryr« 

f*. q. by «q. *». p. 185, ft. *. p. 47, «m. UT. HI. P. 264. 

749. ftttlllgiillllforah fVH I JVTUft ftfu u yft 

i aunftr gjftm i g ftymuyft gg u ft *»«r. u. p. 264. 

750. uemftfti ^ nwftft ftywfnu : wr i ft«g. 

Vi. 27; ftnuftft ri«mf wt i ftgyd g& h 

wn fttrtmuwHd wt i ym^ftd qfft wwft gnftg h 

atfthftft ftg*. gjhfct ftmftaH. 1 

548-550 q. by smftl. p. 650, ft. x. PP- 50-51, tm. «T. IH. 264, II. 

p. 169, ur*. f^r. pp. 255-56. Some of these ascribe the last to f f fqft . 
The first and third verses of Kit. are quoted in Peda Venkanna v * 
Sreemvasa 41 Mad. 136 at p. 149. The wr*. ft. <p. 256) remarks that 
these texts indicate that during the father's lifetime only the sons are liable 
for the father's debts and not the grandsons, but if no sons are alive 
then even grandsons will be liable. 
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548-550 state that when the father, though living and near, 
becomes an ascetic (aco. to Visnu), is afflioted with such diseases 
or calamities as blindness from birth or loss of caste (due to 
grave sins), lunacy, tuberculosis, leprosy and other (incurable) 
diseases or when he has left his country or has gone on a long 
journey or is very old (above 80) the son will have to pay the 
debt of the father after the twentieth year (from his going 
abroad). Aco. to V. R. (p. 50) if the father’s disease was incu¬ 
rable or if it ,was certain that he would not return from his 
journey then the son was bound to pay at once and was not 
entitled to wait for 20 years. Kat. (552-553) introduces 751 a 
further restriction that even when the father is dead, if the son 
has not attained years of discretion (i. e. if he is a minor) he 
need not pay the debt of his father during his minority; but 
when the proper time to pay arrives he must pay the debt; 
otherwise the (ancestors) may remain in hell. Thus the son’s 
liability during the father’s lifetime or absence was not abso¬ 
lute but limited according to the smrtis and digests; judicial 
decisions, however, have brushed all this aside and the son’s 
liability to pay his father’s debts during the latter'B lifetime is 
now as absolute as after his death. This will be discussed 
further on. 

According to all smrti writers even the son, though he may 
have taken the ancestral estate, is not liable to pay certain 
debts of the father which are compendiously described as 
‘ illegal or immoral ’ in the decisions of courts. Gaut. 752 XII. 

751. «hmw<wh>u i ffrw&rcit i «trt& g ftftmr stigjifoevt t 

ft • we***} ft vgit svhft gerw:$AH.N 

emVT. 552-553 q. by qgftw. II. p. 164, vq. q. p. 263. The 2 nd is 
«nvgiv. 31. 

752. i xii. 38; qrft- 

w *wsw swt gtvigl *t ftwgil girtg i 

hi. 16; mwwunfd i mNft ginw 

gn: wnftrertft «t* w v: ftwr.» 

VI. II. 47, 54 ; ST ftttT ^VICtlRpRII 1 

ft*i it *nvg iv. 10 ; got *t wr fpk fied q ift nr i g gnnd g gftsr q** 

*» ^ K w riftq^ M q. by fan. on vr. II. 47; mmvnm explains mpuidv- 

ge debts (mentioned in Mir. IV. 10 and Br.) as follows; * qg 

ft u n e tmgd i v* AM *ns*nv wfhmt ^ ftvrcrv ft • gftvrt vg 
fang ft qg it ermn. q. by stnttfc p. 648, t gft w. II. p. no, on. sq. 

Ill- p. 266, ft. %. p. 58, «q. n. p, 266; fmgr* is explained as gif aftq i 'i qft 
^ gfct ftnft i qiaqivnwftji q* vwftt flwwH .»q. by fitm. on or- n. 47, 
fffiN. II. p. 170. 
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38, Kaut HI. 16, Manu VIII. 159-160, Vas. 16. 31, Y&j. IL 47 
and 54, N&r. IV. 10, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 verse 51), K&t. 

(564-565), Usanas and Vyasa provide that the son is not bound 
to pay the following debts of his father viz. those incurred as a 
surety (for honesty or appearance), for drinking or in gamb¬ 
ling, those arising from idle promises (to bards, wrestlers and 
the like), debts for promises made under the influence of wrath 
or illicit love to women, the balance of a fine or toll and those 
that are not vyavaharika. A debt arising from wrath is explai¬ 
ned by Kat. as one where the father causes physical injury to 
another or destroys another’s property through anger and then 
promises something to pacify the person wronged. As regards 
the suretyship debts of the father, Yaj. H 54, Vyasa and Kat. 

(561) provide that when the father was a surety for payment, 
then the son was bound to pay the principal of the debt for 
which the father stood surety, but the son of the son was not 
liable at all to pay the suretyship debt of his grandfather even 
when the latter was a surety for payment 753 . These verses 
about the debts which the son was not bound to pay have been 
quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the courts. But 
as this work does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu 
Law those cases are passed over here. What is meant by 
* debts that are not vyavaharika ’ has presented the greatest 
difficulty to the medieval commentaries and digests and also 
to modern courts as noted below 754 . Kat. 534 further notes that 

753. tfonr: i wtf qiireregm <j * y smftft 

It q. by the fi rm, on VT. II. 54 ; urfamWin* nKhfffftd n 3 epjf?- 

1 *rbr ^ 3 ^it wtrvt. q. by 3mT^ p. 656, ft. r. p. 44 . 

754. mt * W I p. 658 ; ‘ ’ 

II. p. 170; * 1 n. p. 265; * 

t STH***#; I ft. p. 17. Cole- 

brooke translates w u r w yy fty as 'debt for a cause repugnant to good 
morals'; other renderings are * which as a decent and respectable man 
the father ought not to have incurred* (32 Bom. 348 at p. 351); ’not 
lawful, usual or customary * (39 Cal. p. 862. at pp, 868-869), *not suppor¬ 
table as valid by legal arguments and on which no right could be esta¬ 
blished in a court of justice in the creditor’s favour' (37 Mad, 458 at 
P.460); vide Bat Mani v. Usa/ali 33 Bom. L. R. 130 (at p. 133) and 
Bal v. Maneklal 56 Bom. 36 where the various meanings of * avyivahirika' 
and the conflict of judicial decisions are set out (at pp. 50-53). In the 
latter case the wide meaning of the words given in 32 Bom. 348 has been 
disapproved of (at p. 53). In Govindprasad v. Raghunathprasad I. L. R. 
(1939) Bom. 533 a Full Bench has dealt with the meaning of *avyavaharika*. 
In Hsmraf v. Khemchand I. L. R. (1943) All. 727 the Privy Council state 
the various renderings of avyavaharika given by different authors and judges 
and hold that Colebrooke’s rendering makes the nearest approach to the real 
meaning of the word as used in the smrtis and that it is the character of the 
debt that is to be looked to and not the actions of the father. 
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where the father became a surety for appearance (or honesty) 
after receiving a pledge from the person whose surety he 
became, then the son of the surety may be made to pay the 
money due from that pledge in case the father is dead or has 
gone abroad 75s . 

The case law on the subject of the father’s debts and the 
son’s liability to pay them has assumed enormous proportions* 
This is not the place to discuss the case-law. But as the courts 
in India profess to follow the Hindu Law of the Bages and 
medieval digests, it is necessary to examine some of the 
principles laid down by the latest decision of the Privy Council* 
In Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 1 A. 129 ( = 46 All. 95) 
the following five propositions are laid down by the Privy 
Council (at p. 139 ): (1) the managing member of a joint 
undivided estate cannot alienate or burden the estate qua 
manager except for purposes of necessity; (2) if he is the 
father and the other members are the sons, he may, by incurring 
debt, so long as it is not for an immoral purpose, lay the estate 
open to be taken in execution proceeding upon a decree for 
payment of that debt; (3) if he purports to burden the estate 
by mortgage then, unless that mortgage is to discharge an 
antecedent debt, it would not bind the estate; (4) antecedent 
debt means antecedent in fact as well as in time, that is to 
say, that the debt must be truly independent and not part of 
the transaction impeached; (5) there is no rule that this 
result is affected by the question whether the father, who 
contracted the debt or burdened the estate, is alive or dead. It 


755. mitTmi qsmv'i ftuut ^ i u* awn* grcv: 

H*: »WUVT 534, q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 54. 3i«rtr& p.656. 
Vide Choudhurt Govind Chandra v. Hay agriha 10 Patna 94, where it was 
held that when a father stood surety for the honesty or good behaviour of 
another as guardian for a minor’s property, the son was not bound to pay 
the suretyship debt of the father. In Kottapalli v. Kanuparti 58 Mad. 
375, where the father executed a surety bond that a certain judgment debtor 
would file an insolvency petition within a specified period and the debtor 
failed to do so, it was held that the guarantee was one for confidence or 
honesty and that the sons were not liable on the father’s death. Similarly in 
Dhir Narain v. Shiva Sahay A. I. R. 1935 Patna 127 It was held that sons 
are not liable under Hindu Law where the lather stood surety for appearance 
only. In Narayan v. Venkatacharya 6 Bom. L, R. 434 it was held that 
under the law of the MiUUtsari a grandson is not liable to pay a debt which 
hft grandfather contracted as a surety unless the latter in accepting the 
liability of a surety received some consideration for it, 
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is necessary to see how far these principles agree with or 
deviate from the law of the smrtis and the digests. The first 
proposition is in consonance with the law of the smrtis and of 
tiie commentaries like the Mit. Y&j. H, 45 provides 756 that 
whatever debt is contracted by the head of the joint family for 
the necessities of the family has to be paid by the members 
who take the ancestral estate when the head is dead or goes to 
a foreign country. The Mit. on Yftj. II. 114 quotes and explains 
a smrti text “ Even one (the head or manager of a joint family) 
can make a mortgage, sale or gift of immovable property in a 
time of distress, for the necessities of the family and particular¬ 
ly for religious and charitable purposes ”. What is meant by 
' debts in times of distress ’ and ‘ kutumbarthe ’ is explained by 
Kit. ( 542-43) quoted in n. 756. This has been the foundation 
of numerous cases, the first and the most important of which is 
that of Hiirtoomanpersaud v. Mussumat Babooee 151 6 Moore’s 
Indian Appeals p. 393 (P. C.). The 2nd proposition laid down 


756. aftvnfe: vxw 3 >^3 i *r 53 - 

fNft hvt. 11 . 45; *1 1 w ftctq i mgh 

3 wq « w v t^aq. »53*** mib m 

wnvr q. by p. 647, xtxt- HT. III. p. 268. Nir. IV. 3, Manu VIII. 166, 

Visnu Dh. S. VI. 39 contain similar provisions, all of them employing 
the word (for the purposes or benefit of the family). 

757. At pp. 423 and 424 of 6 Moore's Indian Appeals the Privy Council 

employ the following words that have become classical: 4 The power of the 

manager for an infant heir to charge an estate not bis own is under the 
Hindu Law a limited and qualified power. It can only be exercised rightly 
in a case of need or for the benefit of the estate. The actual pressure on 
the estate, the danger to be averted or the benefit to be conferred upon it in 
the particular instance, is the thing to be regarded....They think that if 
the lender does inquire and acts honestly, the real existence of an alleged 
sufficient and reasonably credited necessity is not a condition precedent to 
the validity of his charge and they do not think that under such circum* 
stances, he is bound to see to the application of the money \ The words 
* the actual pressure, the benefit to be conferred v and the remarks about 
inquiry by the lender are a prolific source of litigation and have given rise 
to a mass of case-law. In L. R. 51 I. A. 129 at p. 137 the Privy Council them* 
selves say that the distinction made between secured and unsecured debts 
of the father is anomalous. They give an instance. *A father who is 
manager borrows a like sum from A and B. To A he gives a mortgage on 
the family estate containing a personal covenant. To B he gives a simple 
acknowledgment of loan# B sues and gets a decree; on this decree execution 
can follow and the estate can be taken. A, suing on his mortgage, cannot 
recover* (because the debt was not antecedent). 

57 
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above also follows from several smrtis (such as Y&j. H 50, 
Vis^iu Dh. S. VI 35, Nfir. IV. 2, 4, 6) and the rules about 
immoral debts cited above. But it is difficult to understand 
why the Privy Counoil make a distinction between a simple 
personal money debt of the father and a debt seoured by a 
mortgage (as in propositions 2 and 3). The ancient texts and 
commentaries make no Buoh distinction. Vide 42 Mad. 711 at 
p. 731,26 Bom. 206 at pp. 217-219 (F. B.) and 60 Bom. 311 (F. B.) 
where this is pointed out. With the greatest respeot it must 
be said that the distinction is not only without dharmas&stra 
authority, but is also anomalous. The distinction between 
* antecedent debt * and a debt contracted at the time of execut¬ 
ing a mortgage is unknown to the smrtis or digests. The 
Privy Council had used for the first time in a very early case 
(vis. Suraj Bunsi v. Sheo Proshad 6 L A. 88 at p. 106 = 5 Cal. 
148, 171) the words ‘ antecedent debt ’ 758 for which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Sanskrit authorities and round 
which elaborate arguments came to be centred in numerous 
later cases. According to the Privy Council (proposition 5) 
the son’s pious duty to pay his father’s debt is as absolute 
during the father’s lifetime as after his death. It has been 
shown above that the duty was not absolute but qualified and 
limited during the father’s life according to the smrtis. 

Y&j.IL 52, Kaut. (Ill 11) provide 759 that husband and 
wife, father and son and brothers cannot, as long as they 
are undivided, stand sureties for each other or be debtors 
and creditors of each other or be witnesses for each other. 
The Mit. has a long note on Y&j. H 52. It shows that a wife 
may be divided as to estate from the husband if the latter 
desires (as laid down in Y&j. II 114) and that in that case 
there may be the relation of debtor and creditor between them. 


758. The proposition laid down in 6 I. A. at p. 106 is' where joint 
ancestral property has passed out of a joint family, either under a con¬ 
veyance executed by a father in consideration of an antecedent debt or in 
order to raise money for an antecedent debt or under a sale in execution of 
a decree for the father's debt, his sons, by reason of their duty to pay their 
father’s debts, cannot recover that property, unless they show that the debts 
were contracted for immoral purposes and that the purchasers bad notice 
that they were so contracted ’. 

759. utgqnpra qwiwb ft® ft i swwfrft w g 
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m 1 The wife's liability for husband's debts 

The Mit. further explains the sutras of Apastamba 740 (Ap. Dh. 
8. H 6. 14. 16-19) which lay down * there oan be no division 
between husband and wife, for since the day of marriage they 
have to perform religious rites together, they also participate 
together in the rewards of merit arising from religious rites 
and also in the wealth acquired; for this reason when the 
husband has gone abroad if the wife spends on necessary 
occasions (out of the family wealth) it is not declared to be 
theft \ The Mit. explains that the absence of division between 
husband and wife is restricted to religious rites performed with 
irauta fires or smarta fire and in the rewards of meritorious acts 
and not in all actions or as to all property. Therefore in other 
charities where no sacred fire is required (purta acts such as 
constructing a well or a public park) they have separate rights. 
Vide S. V. pp. 353 for various explanations of Bharuohi and 
others on Ap. Dh. S. and V. P. pp. 255-56. 

The father is not bound to pay his son’s personal debt; the 
husband is not liable to pay the wife’s debt, nor the wife her 
husband’s or son’s. But in all these cases if the debt is incurred 
for the benefit or purposes of the family by the son, the wife or 
the husband then the father, husband or wife respectively would 
be liable (Y&j. H 47, Nar. IV. 10-11, Kst. 545, 579 J 761 . If the 
father promised to pay his son’s individual debt or if he appro* 
ved or acquiesced in it he was liable to pay it. Manu VIIL 167, 
Yaj. II 45, Nar. IV. 12, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 329 v. 50), Kai (545) 
provide that a debt incurred for the purposes of the family by 
any one such as the son, brother, uncle, the wife, the mother, 
the pupil or a servant or a slave even without the consent of 
the head of the family when he has gone abroad, should be paid 
by the head of the family. This liability and the liability when 
the manager of a family contracts a debt for the benefit or neces¬ 
sities of the family arise from agency (implied) or authority. 
Kaut. (m. 11) holds that the husband may be seized (for work) 


760. ftmnf ftti% i mfin n wifit gfft • wr 
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6. 14.16-19. 
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TO«WW(M3) q. by p. 648, «m- *T. P- 268, ft. V. 36. 

reads WUtV would mean agnates residing in the house. 

This verse is quoted in Viratvami v. Appasvatni 1 Mad. H. C. R. p. 
375, 379a. ftfH»tUflfg q fifK l ft l * « Ug4lftfa t ■ Vf gtfW gg t gft f gg gfi 
fgpwjft «If- q. by ffftw- H. p. 174. 
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if he starts to go abroad without providing for the return of 
the debt oontraoted by his wife. 762 

The general rule that the husband was not liable to pay the 
wife’s debt had an exception viz. the husband was liable for the 
debts of the wife in the case of cowherds, vintners, actors, 
washermen and hunters (and the like) whose income depends 
on their wives and whose household expenses are defrayed by 
their wives (Y&j. II 48, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 37, Nar. IV. 19). 
Similarly the rule that the wife was not liable for the husband’.* 
debt had oertain exceptions, viz. a debt of the husband which she 
promised to pay because he was dying or going abroad or which 
was contracted jointly with her husband 763 (Yaj. II. 49, Nar. 
IV. 16-17 ). The Mit. on Yaj. IL 49 answers the objection raised 
by some that, as according to Manu VUI. 416 ( =Udyogaparva 
33.64) the wife, son and slave are without property and whatever 
they earn is acquired for him to whom they belong, the wife 
would not be able to pay anything at all. The reply is that 
this verse of Manu does not mean that a wife or son can own no 
property at all, but all that it declares is that they have no 
independent power to dispose of their property. 

The order in whioh persons are liable to pay a man’s debts 
after his death is declared by Y&j. H 51, Nar. IV. 23, Br. (S.B.E. 
vol. 33 p. 329 verse 52 ), Kat. ( 562, 577 ), Visnu 764 VI 29-30. 


762. vfitq mvr: Oywiwwui ft fi uTV vH9e fflr i anfatsi Hi. 11. 

763. w vffeg* q < n« nr wui ■ vgr wf vrvt fri ufc*« 

iv. 16; wri vr wr$ gas, • %v wj*wt 

vHm i awvwift wr qtcvr vwifim ftrvmH 

VOTVt. 546, 547 q. by g qfn W- H. p. 176, »v. n. pp. 273-274. In I. L. R. 1 Bom 
121 at p. 124 Kat. 346 is cited. In Narofatn v. Nanka 6 Bom. 473 it was 
held that a married woman who contracted a debt jointly with her hasband 
was liable to the extent of her stridhana only and not personally. 
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Whoever takes the wealth of the deceased (whether a son or a 
collateral heir) is primarily responsible to pay the debts of the 
deceased; but if the deceased died without leaving any property, 
then he who takes his wife has to pay the deceased's debts; 
if there be no wealth or taker of the deceased's widow, 
then the son even if he succeeds to no wealth has to pay. 
This liability may be said to be based on the equitable 
and moral principle that whoever takes the wealth of 
the deceased or his widow (over whom the deceased had 
a sort of dominion) was bound to pay his [debts. There 
appears to be some conflict between the texts; but it is more 
apparent than real. Verses (like Kat. 577 ) where the son 
is placed after the taker of wealth and before the taker of the 
widow refer to a son who has separate and independent wealth 
of his own and is more wealthy than the taker of the widow 
(though he himself being disqualified did not succeed to, 
ancestral wealth). When there is no wealth and there are 
several sons one of whom is congenitally blind or otherwise 
incompetent to succeed then the other sons are liable. From 
the fact that the taker of the widow is made liable for the debts of 
the first husband it should not be supposed that the ancient sages 
approved of widow-remarriage. On the contrary they condemned 
it ( vide Manu V. 162), but, as the Mit. (on Yaj. IL 51) remarks^ 
remarriages took place by custom among certain castes and 
nothing could prevent persons from taking widows as kept 
mistresses. Therefore as the wife was half of the husband 
(acc. to Vedic and other passages q. in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 428, 
584 n.) she was practically the husband’s wealth (Nar. IV. 
22 expressly says so ) 7tt and so the taker of the widow was 
saddled with the obligation to pay the debts of the deceased. 
This sentiment continued to modern times and in the Bombay 
Presidency the Legislature had to declare (by Bombay Act VH 
of 1866, seo. 4) that ‘ no person who has married a widow shall 
merely by reason of such marriage, be liable for any of the 
debts of any prior husband of such widow ’. The Vaijayantl 
on Visnu Dh. S. VL 30 quotes Yaj. II. 51 and Nftr. IV. 23 and 
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explains them differently. According to it the word * putra * 
(in Yaj. H. 51) is qualified by all the three adjectives vis. 
* rikthagr&ha * yosidgrfiha ’ (one who is married) and ‘ananyft- 
sritadravya ’ (one who has no wife nor child and one who has 
taken no ancestral wealth, either because he does not desire it 
or because none exists). Therefore according to it among sons, 
the son that takes ancestral wealth hew to pay the debts of the 
father, on failure of such a son when some of the sons are 
married and some are not, the married ones have to repay 
ancestral debts and lastly when there are no married sons the 
one that is wifeless, childless and also without wealth has to 
pay them. 

Nikqepa (deposit). The words nikqepa, upanidhi and nyasa 
are sometimes said to be synonyms (as done byAmara) 766 , 
though several ancient works define them separately. According 
to Y&j. H 65 upanidhi is the deposit of an article enclosed in a 
box or the like made with another without telling him of the 
contents of the box. Y&j. £L 67 holds ny&sa and niksepa to be 
different from upanidhi N&rada 767 as quoted in the Mit. on 
Y&j. 11 65 defines upanidhi as the deposit of an article in a 
sealed receptacle without counting it in the presence of the 
person to whom it is entrusted and without telling him what 
the receptacle contains, while a niksepa is a deposit entrusted 
to a man after counting the articles in his presence. Manu 
VHL 149 (=Vas. 16.18), Kaut. ILL 12 hold niksepa and upa¬ 
nidhi to be distinct. A verse quoted by Kslrasvamin on Amara 
defines ny&sa as an open deposit and niksepa as the delivery 
of some goods to an artist or craftsman for being worked up or 
manufactured. N&r. (V. 1 and 5) defines niksepa as the 
deposit of one’s artioles with another through confidence, while 
upanidhi is defined in the same way as Y&j. 11 65. Visvarupa 768 
defines ny&sa as an open deposit for safe custody and niksepa 
as delivery of one's article to another for handing over to a 


wro e w Rnefl s * i qtomtfton wwt e ftw - 
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third. Kftt, (592) makes 769 upanidhi a generic term for all bail¬ 
ments such as a sold article remaining in the hands of the 
vendor, a deposit, a pledge, bailment to one for delivery to 
another, loan of article for temporary use, goods handed over 
for sale to an agent. The Mit. on Yaj. n. 67 defines ny&sa as 
handing over to some member in the house an article in the 
absence of the head of the house for delivery to the head of the 
house and niksepa as a deposit in the presence of the depositee 
himself. The Y. P. p. 280 briefly distinguishes the three as 
noted below. 770 

Niksepa or upanidhi was a bailment made in trust and 
differed from an adhi in this that the former was not given by 
way of security for a debt or for collecting interest but in 
confidence for safe custody. 771 Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 332 verse 2 ) 
says that such a deposit is made with another when one is 
leaving one’s home, or through fear of the king or for depriving 
one’s kinsmen. 772 Manu VIII. 179 ( = Nar. V. 2) says that one 
should entrust a deposit to a person who is born of a good 
family, is well-conducted, knows dharma , speaks the truth, has 
a large family, is wealthy and straightforward. The person 
with whom a deposit is made generally receives no personal 
benefit from it; hence the smrtis ( such as Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 
verses 6-8) extol the holder 773 of a deposit made in trust to be 
as meritorious as one who makes gifts of gold or other inferior 
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metals or clothes and condemn the misappropriation of a 
deposit or the losing of it through negligence as very sinful. The 
idea is that no one is bound to accept a deposit, but when a 
person aooepts it, his primary duty is to preserve it with oare 
and the next duty is to return it at the time agreed or on 
demand. The obligation arises from the trust reposed in a 
person. The rights of the bailee are limited as compared to 
those of the mortgagee or pledgee, but the very fact of his 
custody in trust clothes him with certain rights. The amount of 
oare required of the depositee is the same as in the case of an 
adhi, viz. he is to take the same care of it as he takes of his own 
goods and is not liable if the deposit is lost (along with his own 
property) through act of God or the king or is stolen by thieves 
( Manu VHL 189, Yaj. II. 66, Nar. V. 9 and 12, Br. in S.B.E. 33 
p. 333, verse 10, Kat. 593 ). 774 In the Mrcchakatika Carudatta 
acoepts liability for the loss of the ornaments deposited with 
him by Vasantasena, though they were stolen, because of his 
high sense of chivalry and of his idea that proper care was not 
taken by him or his friend. But NSr. Y. 9 is careful to add 
that the loss through vis major or through theft must be real and 
not fraudulently brought about. 775 Nar. V. 6 and Br. (in 
SBE 33 p. 334 verse 14) state that a deposit may be made in the 
presence of witnesses or without them, that it should be returned 
in the same way and condition in which it was made and that 
if there is a dispute, it may be settled by ordeal (when there 
are no witnesses ). 776 The article deposited must be returned 
in the same condition (as regards seal See .) in which it was 
handed over (Yaj. n. 65 ). It must also be returned to the man 
himself who made the deposit and not to his co-owners ( Manu 
VUI. 185, Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 verse 9 ). 777 He is estopped 
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from recognising the title of any one except the depositor, as 
in section 116 of the Indian Evidence Act. But if the bailor 
be dead the bailee can return it of his own accord without 
demand to the co-owners ( Manu VIII. 186 = Nar. V. 10). In 
doing so however he must not return it to one of several heirs, 
but to all or in the presence of all. The loss of a deposit may 
be due to the fact that the bailee consumes it by using it, or to 
the bailee’s negligence or to his ignorance. In these cases the 
bailee was made to reimburse the bailor for the loss. But Kat. 

( 597 ) 778 makes a difference, viz. when a bailee consumes the 
deposit by use he should be made to pay the price with interest, 
when he loses it through negligence he is to pay only the price 
(but without interest) and if he loses through ignorance, then 
he is to pay a little less (i. e. less by one-fourth) than the price. 
Vide Br. (S B E vol. 33 p. 333 verse 11) and N5r. V. 8. If a 
bailor knowing the proposed bailee to be a careless man deposits 
his goods with him, the bailee is not liable even if the goods 
are lost from any cause whatever ( Kat. 599 ). 779 If immediately 
on demand by the depositor the bailee does not return the thing 
deposited or it is lost after demand from any cause whatever 
(including act of God or king), the bailee has to return the 
thing or the price of the thing ( when lost) and also is liable 
to be fined by the king in the same amount ( Y&j. IL 66, Nar. 
V. 7). If the bailee makes use of the article bailed without 
the permission of the bailor, he should be fined by the king and 
should be made to return the thing bailed with interest (Yaj. 
II. 67, Nar. V. 8). In the Raj. T. ( VIII 124-157 ) occurs the 
story of a person who had deposited one lakh of dindras with a 
merchant and had withdrawn some money from time to time. 
It further states that, when the balance was demanded, the 
merohant furnished a statement of accounts giving a list of 
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fictitious items of withdrawals for man; years with interest 
and showing that very little of the deposit was left. The king 
brought home the fraud to the merohant and ordered that 
the original deposit being used by the merohant should bear 
interest. 

Kat. (506) provides that when a deposit, a balance of 
interest, purchase price (not paid though the article be delivered 
to vendee), or sale price (article sold being retained by vendor 
though price is paid) is not returned or paid when demand is made, 
it carries interest at 5 per cent (from the date of demand ). 7W 
Manu Vin. 191 (which is almost the same as N&r. V. 13) provides 
that where a bailee does not return the deposit though demand¬ 
ed or where a person without making a deposit claims it from a 
person, both are to be punished as a thief by the king and to 
be made to pay a fine equal in amount to the price of the bailed 
article (claimed). The deposit has to be taken back at the 
proper time by the depositor and the bailee has to avoid returning 
it at an improper time; if the latter returns at an improper 
time he should be made to pay a fine double of the value of the 
thing 7 * 1 (Kit. 601). 

Y&j. H 67, NSr. Y. 14, Br. 782 ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 334 verse 
15) extend these rules about nik§epa to other kinds of bail¬ 
ments vis. to yacitaka (an article such as an ornament borrowed 
from a man on a festive occasion), anvZhita (what is handed 
over to a third man and is the property of another and 
has been pledged with a man), ny&sa, upanidhi, Hlpinyasa 
(giving an article such as gold to an artisan like a goldsmith 
for preparing an ear-ring or the like), praUnyam (mutual 
deposit). Some of the rules about yftcitaka are stated above 
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(pp. 426*427 ). Kaut. 783 ILL 12 states that a yacitaka or amkrUa 
(lent on hire) article should be returned in the same condition 
in which it was received. If lost through act of God or king or 
through theft (after taking proper care) the depositee would 
not be liable. Kat. (610) provides 784 that he who having taken 
the loan of an article for use does not deliver it even on demand 
should be restrained (by the owner) and forcibly made to 
return it and fined by the king if he does not return it; he 
should be made to pay the price with interest (if the thing be 
lost after demand). If the loan of an article was taken for a 
specified period or for a particular occasion or purpose and a 
demand for return be made in the middle and the article is 
not returned when demanded, the person taking the loan 
would not be made to pay the price : but if a person who has 
taken on loan an article does not return it after the period 
fixed has expired or the purpose is served, the borrower must 
offer to the owner the price if the article be destroyed or 
lost and if he does not return even after demand (when 
the period has ended ) the borrower would have to pay the price 
with interest. 

Kat. (609) states a reasonable counter-exception to the 
rule in 606 viz. * when the owner of an article borrowed by 
another is likely to sustain loss if the article borrowed were not 
returned on demand, then the borrower should be made to 
deliver it even though the time fixed has not ended or the pur¬ 
pose of the loan was only half fulfilled ’. 

There are some special rules about iilpinyOsa also. Kat. 
(603-604) provides that if an artisan or craftsman retains an 
article delivered to him beyond the time that was settled ( or 
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agreed) for finishing the work he Bhould be made to pay (its 
price) even if the article was lost through act of God, but the 
artisan shall not be liable to pay the price if the article were 
to be lost through defects in the artiole itself; if (however) 
what is delivered for being worked or polished is destroyed 
through the fault of the artisan he should be made to pay the 
price 7 ®. 

Prom the fact that Kfit. 596 (quoted above in n. 778) employe 
the expression * dapyah sa eva tat' (he alone who misappro¬ 
priates or causes loss of a deposit by negligence), the words of 
Gaut. XTT, 39 (quoted above under adhi ) and the fact that 
niksepa is a title distinct from rtfadam (under which alone 
the liability of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons is expressly 
declared) it follows that sons are not liable for the misappro¬ 
priation or loss of a deposit or article bailed to their father 
or other ancestor provided they have not themselves Joined 
or helped in the embezzlement or loss. This is made clear 
by Haradatta on Gaut. X1L 39, the Viv&dacint&mani and the 
Viv&dacandra quoted below 786 . 

It is interesting to note that Nftr. 787 V. 15 places on the 
same level (as to liability for loss) with the depositee and the 
like the man who takes in his charge a minor that has a good 
deal of wealth i. e. the person undertaking the position of the 
guardian of a minor's property has to take as much care of it 
as of his own and is liable in the same circumstances as a 
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I Sign on «ft. XII. 39; qnwm: i w r w n ftef ... W qq ?ff? I 

• wi q *nvqpftgfttqftqift 
Aqfrgqrffi i rcq q nsw i ft. ft». p. 26; ftyft l fo § 

«nws swifter a %v: i qpnftftwfarttft wmwm- 

qnftawui < mi«if qjftsftw*fm i y n ufo q flft q r q niMm* i 

ft qrq ^nr p. 27. 

787. vftqgfih iw w *W: • SWOTq qft ft** WA« R 

wntf V. 15. «mq IV. 39 defi&M <ft« T »« as a synonym of ATW (a minor up to 
the 16th year) * erg art fft wft». Gaut. XU. 34 and A* 

VlII. 148 employ the word. 
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depositee would be for loss of the minor’s property. Vide 
section 27 of the Guardian and Wards Act (VIII of 1890 ) for 
the care required of a guardian 788 . 


788. The British India Courts have been very much exercised over 
the question of the liability of ancestral property in the hands of the son for 
the obligations incurred by the father by his misconduct or embezzlement 
either as agent or manager for another or as guardian of a minor’s property. 
It would follow from the passages quo ted in n. 786 that ancestral property 
in the hands of the sons is not liable, acc. to some of our digests, if the father 
used or lost a deposit or loaned article by his negligence or mismanaged a 
minor's property. It is firmly established that the son is not liable for a debt 
Incurred by the father in circumstances which would render the father liable 
to a criminal prosecution. Vide Toshanpal Singh v. District Judge of 
Agra 61 I. A. 350. In the latest case on the point, Govindprasad v. 
Raghunathprasad 41 Bom. L. K. 589 (F. B.) the exemption is carried 
further and it is recognized that as to the exemption of the son for 'avydv*> 
ahkrika ’ debts of the father, there are many cases which cannot be recon¬ 
ciled, that it is repugnant to good sense to construe ancient texts in the 
light of a system of criminal Jurisprudence developed long after and that 
the correct rale is to hold that * the 9 on can claim immunity when he proves 
that the debt of the father was of a character which was illegal, dishonest or 
immoral (p. 602) * though difficult cases may arise in the application of this 
rule. It would be far beyond the scope of this work to cite or discuss the 
other numerous decisions. 



CHAPTER XVII 


ASVAMIVIKRAYA ( sale by one not the owner )• 

The different modes of the sources of ownership have 
already been referred to (H. of Dh. vol. EL pp. 130 ff) and will 
be referred to again under dayabhaga. According to Nar. VH. 1 
and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 335 verse 2) when 789 a person, who 
holds an open deposit, a sealed deposit, an article bailed for 
delivery to another, stolen property, an article borrowed for 
some festival, a pledge, or property lost by a stranger and 
found (by him), sells it in secret ( or behind the back of the 
owner) it is to be considered as a sale by one who is not the 
rightful owner. VySsa has a similar verse. The word * sells ’ 
is only illustrative and includes gifts and pledges. Similarly 
as most sales by one not the owner are clandestinely brought 
about, Br. employs the words * in secret’ but even if the sale is 
effected openly the same consequences may follow. The same 
rules will apply to an article lost by the ownerand found by a 
stranger. Eat. (612 ) provides 790 that a sale, gift, or pledge, 
made by one who is not the owner, should be rescinded (by the 
king or judge), Manu VIII. 199 and Nar. (q. by Sm. C. EL 
p. 213, V. P. p. 291) and others say the same thing. Yaj. EL 168, 
liar. VEL 2 provide that the owner is entitled to recover his 
property from the person that purchases from one who is not 
the owner. If the buyer purchases an article not in the open 
market, then he is liable for punishment; if he purchases from 
one who could have no means of possessing the thing sold 
(such as a slave without the master’s consent) or for a very 
inadequate price or at a very unusual hour (at midnight or 

789. er cry* w$ gwmyw er i * 

qnqf vn. l; ft n flsww s ft rfjft* 

dhl&tff-q- by II P-213 p. 290; gen 

eiget' w trvtswiWftgw i q. by *v. w. 

p. 195, a. p. 290. 

790 . wwrftftnrw f imq ft w ftfawfog \ wrwt. 612 q. by the ffen. ee 
nj. ii. 168, qu. m- p- 291. R v. p. i<h: The a- p- 291 takes maOi. 

word attitftwt 9* faro » ewnfluwf qmwflwft awrat- 

Wafet'} while *q. jt. p. 193 says sfmf? 4 a separate word a»4 an adverb. 
The letter bad to explain is this way in order to directly connect the absence 
of ownership with all the three kinds of transactions. 
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the like) or from bad characters then he is to be punished as a 
thief (Yij. II. 168, Visnu Dh. S. V. 166, Nfir. VII. 3, Manu 
VIH. 202, Br. in SBE vol. 33 p. 336 verse 11). Such a sale is a 
fraudulent one. If the buyer purchases (through ignorance) 
in market overt from one who is not the owner, he incurs no 
blame ( no punishment), but he may have to hand over the article 
to the real owner ( Visnu Dh. S. V 164-166 ). 791 The purchaser 
from one not the real owner can free himself by producing the 
vendor (called inula in Manu VIII. 202, Br. and K&t.) and 
should not attempt to conoeal from whom he came by the 
thing, otherwise he would be liable to be punished equally 
with the vendor as a thief (Nftr. VII. 4 ). Br. (SBE 33 p. 335 
verse 3), Manu VIII. 201 and Y&j. II. 170 say that when the 
vendor has been produced by the vendee, then the latter is not 
to be proceeded against, but the vendor has to litigate with the 
real owner who has lost his property and when the vendor 
loses the suit he has to pay the price to the buyer and a fine to 
the king and the owner gets his property back. 792 If the 
vendor has gone abroad adequate time should be granted to 
the purchaser to produce him ( Eat. 615 ). The purchaser in 
order to esoape blame ( punishment) has to produce the vendor 
and if that oannot be done owing to the vendor’s absence he 
has to prove that he purchased 793 openly (Br. in SBE 33 
p. 335 v. 4, Manu V1H. 202, Eat. 615, 618-619 ). If he cannot 
do any of these two, then the purchaser would be liable to pay 
the price to the real owner aB claimed and a fine to the king. 
Manu VIII. 198 prescribes that one who sells without being the 
owner but being a member of the owner’s family should be fined 
600 panas, while a vendor unconnected with the real owner's family 
should be dealt with as a thief. The same rule applies to a 

791. wu«ue ; *wra v: vnpv w* wftjrqta: • ym w im - 

vrq» vsine n w w him ftkart w wtorauuvf t ft» g v r» ^ q 

v. 164-166; wmf i w krtfran- 

fqft a rqt »if. q- by *v. u. p. 291, ft. q. 107, <m- m. hi. 293. 

792. qofW* I Uf ft*- 

ift » If. q. by ftff. on in II. 170. while <m.«T. III. 295 and H* p« 215 

attribute it to «!TW. ftftm Vf I kfk ff- 

H U fW ftft Uf** If- q. by <m. UT. III. p. 295. tiftg . IL p. 215. 

793. WORTWl fT fft qrft < IpWfiWKWWg 

tftnrvr 4 WOVT- q. byftmr- on UT. II. 170 (reads %vwwrwnfftwVT), wmi 
p. 776. ft. q. p. 101; wwm f nhgw g erqkq ftqftqkf i ftihftft qgn n 
wftjwfewgqwrqf^wvqwqftqkqqq i vvrftrq^r qfift eft iwft 
1* w rn # esiwr. 618-619 q. by ftm. on ft. II. 170, ft, q. pp. 106, 108, *qr. q. 
pp. 196-197. 
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vendor selling another’s article through ignorance or mistake 
and one doing so with full knowledge. The person who has lost 
a chattel and claims it from the finder is described as nS^tiha 19 * 
in Kaut. UL 16, Manu VIII. 202, Kat. (614) and elsewhere, the 
word being derived from naqta ( what is lost). The idea is that 
openly purchasing an article in the presence of a number of 
people for an adequate price negatives fraudulent intent and leads 
to the inference of a purchase in good faith and such a purchaser 
even though he may have to part with the chattel to the real 
owner when the latter proves his title, incurs no blame and is 
entitled to recover from the vendor, if he has to surrender the 
article, the price paid by him. When a person claims a lost 
article as his he has first to prove his title and possession by 
evidence (such as that of his kinsmen or a document &c.) and 
that he had not sold or donated or abandoned it; 795 after he has 
proved his title the purchaser is called upon to prove his 
purchase as honest by evidence i. e. by producing the vendor or 
by showing that he purchased openly and for adequate price 
( Kit. 613, Y&j. II. 170). When this is done the purchaser escapes 
blame but has to surrender the article to .the true owner. K&t. 
(616) adds 796 that in the case of ‘ asv&mi-vikraya ’ no other 
means of proof whether divine or human (except the evidence of 
witnesses such as kinsmen) is declared to be proper. Acc. to 
the V. P. p. 293 other evidence and even ordeals may be admissi¬ 
ble in sale without ownership, but the Sm. C. p. 216 and the 
Madanaratna say that on account of the express words of K&t. 
this is not possible. If the owner who alleges the loss of an article 
fails to prove his title and prior possession he has to pay a fine 
to the king equal to }th of the price of the article. K&t. ( 620) 
and Kaut. (IH 16) state that on failure to prove his title the 
person claiming 797 the article as his should be fined as a thief, 
in order to deter ( others ) from taking undue advantage ( L e. 
preferring false claims). Kaut. 79 * Ill 16 and Y&j. II. 169 

794. ssHMNk write: < waHteuftfta sft mi i 

wk WT • fern* on VIII. 202. The sutras referred to are mfi h ft 

V. 2. 115. V. 4. 38 and V. 1.109. 

i emvr 614 q. by aurafe p. 777. ft. x. p. 104. w. ft- P. 306. 

796. vwntmww ygfrwt g ftyfftfo Wfc i m mn*vt ftrvi vtw qftvft 
*» W wiqtfl« errtVT. 616 q. by mtrfe p. 717, vn. 296. ft. X. P. 106. 

797. vft gt frs y^r mftftp rt fbft unq i n«yftfi i fn < e i h egwrarf ft » 
emvi. 620 q. by p. 777, ft. t- p. 105, <tfl. VT. III. p. 297. 

798. emynmnvftA 8^4 et frt 

eytn i eriNnw m. 16 . 
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provide that when the real owner finds his lost article in the 
hands of a stranger he should get him apprehended by the royal 
officers ( such as chmmMharanika , acc. to Mit.), but that if the 
owner thinks that much time will be lost or distance will have 
to be traversed ( for going to officers ) he should himself seize 
the person and bring him before the court. The Mit. explains 
that the buyer should have the seller arrested and, if the seller 
is dead or gone abroad, that lie should hand over the article to 
the real owner. Where a purchase has been made in the midst 
of a row of traders to the knowledge of the king's officers, but 
from a vendor whose habitation was unknown or where ( after 
the purchase) the vendor dies, the real owner (of the thing 
sold by one not the owner ) will recover his own property after 
paying half the price to the purchaser, since the rule of justice 
in such a case so requires, because to purchase from one ( whose 
habitation is ) not known is a fault ( in the purchaser) and not 
taking proper care ( of one's goods ) is also a fault in the real 
owner ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 pp. 335-36 versos 7-9 or Kat. 
621-623 ) m . Mariei ( q. by Apararka p. 775, Sm. C. IL p. 217 ) 
has similar provisions. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 335 verse 800 
6 ) provides that in a suit where there is no evidence the king 
shall take into consideration the character of the litigants and 
give a decision according as the credibility of the parties is 
equal, greater or less. 

As regards articles lost and found by the king’s officers, 
vido above ( pp. 175-176 ). 


799. t^tt* afra i 

i 3*3 ^ 

r acc. to 

3*TO% P» 775, on **3. VIII. 202 (the first two only) ; and 

acc. to II. pp. 216-217, TO. *** III pp 297 and 300, vtr. u. 

pp. 295-296 Law helps the vigilant. The rules under * asvamivikraya ’ 
are based on tin doctrine that no one can confer a better title to the goods 
sold than he himself has (vide section 27 of the Indian Sale of Goods Act IX 
of 1930), The verses recognise an exception in cases where both purchaser 
and the real owner arc equally at fault. 

soo. g jvrnftfnrr w i wwTynfirKftw 

KT q. by II. p. 216, ft. t. p. 108. 
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SAMBHUYA-SAMUTTHANA 801 
(A joint undertaking, partnership). 

Where traders or others (like actors, musicians or artisans) 
carry on a business jointly it is termed a partnership (Nar. VI. 
land Kat. 624). 802 Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 336 verses 1-2) says 
that a man should carry on a joint business with other persons 
of good family, that are clever, active, intelligent (or educated), 
familiar with coins, skilled in ( controlling) expenditure and 
income, honest and valiant (or enterprising) and that joint 
undertakings like trade should not be carried on by prudent 
men with persons (partners) who are weak or lazy or afflicted 
with disease or are unlucky or destitute ( of money). 803 The 
meaning is not that all the above qualities must exist in all 
partners, but that according to the nature of the undertaking 
some of these qualities will be absolutely necessary. Nftr. 
VI. 2-3, Yftj. II 259, Br. (SBE vol. 33 pp. 336-337 verses 
3 and 4) prescribe that the expenses, loss, profit or work of 
those who jointly lend gold, grain or liquids shall be according 
to the capital put in by each. 804 The duty of each is to act 
honestly towards the others, whether they are present or absent, 


301. is the indeclinable past participle of the root ^ with and 

means 'having formed together or come together’ and means * under¬ 

taking 7 . So the two words mean 1 undertaking in which are joined together' 
(labour, capital or both). 

302, qrftarca frfofeifgqe i si q -ft isft er i wftusv ura nw <kb 

4WW » WWT 624 q. by smriff p. 832, q*|. HI. p. 304. 

803. y tfMqwiHrtU : yvWr- 

I uffaj «t wkt gfe 

fifannnr.q- by ii. p. 184, amwt pp. 831-832. ‘mrfltnrt ertfr- 

esuft i vftfirat 5 anwwn lt 1 fagufaqi efrftnfitowr w eifi 1»efflhr. 
II. p. 184. 

804. wqW ***** i ftlf ft a f uSW runftv: * 

wt | vnw ftw ttww w* * yam* v if «if* 

q- fex, IL p. 183, «r, *. p, 298. wurfc p. 832 escribe* the Sift to 
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in sales or purchases of various commodities. 805 Br. (SBE 
vol. 33 p. 337 verses 5-7 ) provides that whatever 806 property 
one partner may give ( or transfer ), being authorised to do so 
by the rest, or whatever document (or transaction) he may 
cause to be executed, all that is to be deemed as done by all 
partners ; the partners themselves are declared to be the judges 
(the deciding persons) or witnesses among themselves in a 
doubtful case and in case of fraud, provided they are not 
already at feud among themselves. It follows from this that 
by entering into an agreement of partnership, each partner 
agrees that he submits to the decision of the other partners in 
cases of doubt. If any one from them is found out to have 
practised fraud on the others in sales or purchases he should 
clear himself by special oaths or ordeals. Yfij. II. 260, N&r. 
VL 5, 807 Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 337 verse 9 ) provide that each 
partner is responsible to make good what has been lost through 
his negligence or in consequence of his acting against the 
instructions of the others or of his acting without their authority 
or consent. If any one of the partners saves partnership 
property from act of God or the king or thieves (or similar 
calamity ) by his own exertions he is to be awarded (as his 
special Bhare) one tenth of the property saved (Yaj. H 260, 
Kat. 631, 808 Nar. VL 6 ). If any partner is crooked or fraudu¬ 
lent the rest may expel him without giving him any profit; a 
partner who is incompetent to work ( personally ) should get 
the partnership business done through another (Yaj. II. 265 ). 
Yaj. II. 264 and Nar. VI. 7 and 17-18 state that if one partner 


805. fptqnrtnw *rs*»«nw: i m’mn'vrgrmre wrvftwrvt « 

stjTO q» by II. p. 185, stqrra p. 832. Compare sec. 9 of the Indian 

Partnership Act (IX of 1932) about the duty to be just and faithful. 

806. wtprt tfrwlr > *nvt a n ufr g ri ft gri « 

trftoro rnf$r<»re3 <r g*hrrr. wnvn « *srrrvt *r « v. 

ft*nr: gnrftwft i *tft ftfo« 

fg. q. by «q. W. p. 200. ft. y. pp. 113, 123, «q. n. p. 299; p. 832 has 

all these, ascribes the first to fnm. and reads gftr What is meant 

is that when one partner raises an objection they have to decide what is 
to be done by a majority (and so they are judges in their business). Vide 
sections 12 and 18 of the Indian Partnership Act as to the decision by the 
view of majority and as to agency of partners. 


807. m rty u n fa rf grc«r: sftftqrort * vg i 
ftBr.»*mtf vi. 5. 

808. *rors afegrffrH ^3 i rrrvhih fgwt 

ftftfc # rnwi. 631 q. by <m. Wt. III. 305, ft. y. p. 114. 
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goes to a foreign country and dies, his share should be taken 
by his heirs ( son See. ) or by his agnates or cognates; in default 
of these the other partners may take it and in default of them the 
king may take it after waiting for ten years to see whether any 
heir or claimant turns up. fetyayana 809 states that in the case 
of artisans who together carry out some work, those among them 
who are directors of new methods get four shares, those who 
are adepts in the craft three shares, those who have studied the 
craft two shares and the apprentices only one share. Whatever 
is given to strangers by all together (i. e. by the partnership 
firm ) should be claimed back by the firm as such ; any single 
partner should not claim it; if he does so ho will lose his share 
of the profit 8t0 . Some rules are prescribed by Br. that among 
dancers, singers and musicians, the singers get equal shares; 
while those who beat the tune only get half share each; 
similarly in the joint construction of a mansion or a temple 
the head of the artisans gets two shares. An artisan 811 (HIpin) 
is one who manufactures or works upon gold, silver, yarn, wood, 
stone and hides or one who has mastered one of the (64 ) arts. 
If a king has ordered a band of adventurers from among his 
subjects to make a plundering expedition in enemy country, Br. 
(in V, R. p. 125 ) and Kat. ( 633-635 ) 8 ' 2 prescribe that the king 
gets one tenth ( k acc. to Br.), the leader gets four shares in the 
remainder, the valiant among his followers three ^shares, the 
more capable two shares and the rest one each and that if any 
one of them is caught the money for his ransom should be 
contributed by all according to their shares. When no agree¬ 
ment is made as to shares in property by traders, husbandmen, 
thieves and artisans similar rules apply 813 . 

809. fSfr wrfugrfw,! 3 i| -= gi<n ^(gr vm- 

» %T?VT- 632, q. by vq. sr. p. 201, p. 838, ft. q. p. 124. 

810. jwWW i&m m. ■ * vt%t ^ *r-. u 

If. q. by srnii p. 833, ft. q. p. 123, p. 300. 

811. ftrnrexvfpnwfr TrovmvrsnWr i itoptt qr qswiftsr: 

II fT. q. by ft. *. p. 124, tq. q. p. 304 (reads ) 

812. « wnrr;aw girq; i ft ufrrm - 

vrftft i wtrrnt gwgtwg wijtfsrtwil t fr i quftfoqft-i 

vj »■fr w g ff mf vf nrtf i iT*ft«n>rpS vuftw. « 

flWI. q. by II. p. 189, ft. p. 286, Vtl. Wf- HI. 311, 

*V. V- p. 305. 

813. qftttrt jpfaraf* vromt ftrftqwt irot i wifti b v 

ft^tr: » «tm. q. by tq. q. p. 305, <m. UT. III. p. 312, ft. q. p. 126. 
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It is interesting to note that the ancient Dharmasutras of 
Uautama, Apastamba and Baudhayana are silent about partner¬ 
ships, that Manu (VU1. 206-210 ) lays down rules about the 
distribution of fees among the priests at a sacrifice and that in 
one verse ( VI1J. 211 ) he remarks that the same principles are 
to be applied in all matters where men work conjointly (i. e. 
each is to be paid according to the importance and volume of the 
work he does ). The rules about sacrificial priests in Manu 
are: If a priest chosen to do work in a sacrifice abandons his 
work a share only of the fee in proportion to the work ( done ) 
shall be given to him by those conjointly working with him ; if 
a priest leaves after the fees are distributed (as at the time 
of midday extraction of Soma in the great sacrifices like 
Jyotistoma ) then ho keeps the whole of it and shall cause the 
remaining work to he performed by another ( who will be paid 
by the sacrificer, ace. to Medhatithi). When specific fees are 
prescribed to be paid to individual priests at the performance 
of the several parts in a complicated sacrifice, the individual 
priests are to receive them and all are not to participate; as 
for example, the adhvaryu take ; the chariot, the brahma priest 
takes the horse in Agnyadhana, the iiotr also takes the horse 
and the udgatr the cart used in purchasing the soma plant. 
The four chief priests are entitled to one halt of the fees, the 
first group of their assistants will get half of what the chief 
ones get, the 2nd group k and the fourth i. Nar. VI. 10 and 
Bi. (in V. R. p. 120) state that sacrificial priests are of three 
kinds viz. one hereditary and honoured by the ancestors of the 
sacrificer, one appointed by the sacrificer himself and one who 
performs the functions of his own accord through friendship 
and that (VI. 9 and 11) if an officiating priest forsakes a 
sacrificer who is free from any fault and who has caused no 
harm or if a sacrificer abandons a priest who is faultless, they 
both shall be punished but this does not apply to the third kind 
of priest. Sankha-Likhita, as quoted in V. R. pp. 117 and 
120-121 and Sm, C. If. p. 188, give elaborate rule*; about sacri¬ 
ficial priests dying or leaving work and the fines to be imposed 
on them. Kaut. HI. 14 lays down rules for the receipt of fees by 
priests when they leave off at different stages of such solemn 
sacrifices as the Agnistoma and also when the sacrificer dies 
without completing the sacrifice. The Vy. Nir, (pp. 284-285) 
quotes a few sentences from Kaut. HI. 14. 

The above shows that in the times of the ancient sutras, 
secular partnerships had not attained sufficient importance and 
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even in the times of the Manusmrti almost the same was the 
ease. While Manu extends the rule about the distribution of 
fees at a sacrifice 814 to secular joint undertakings, Yaj. (II. 265 ) 
extends the general rules about the partnerships of traders to 
sacrificial priests, husbandmen, craftsmen (like carpenters, 
dancers &c.). That shows that complicated sacrifices requiring 
a large number of priests had become rare in Yajfiavalkya’s 
days and partnerships of traders and artisans had assumed 
great importance. 


814. In solemn sacrifices like the there are four principal 

priests 3TOV^, TgTS* wgJX) and each of the four has three assistants. 
If 100 cows in all are to be distributed as daksind the four principal 
priests get 48 in all (i. e. 12 each), the first group of four assistants called 
• ardhinah ' in the Vedic passages to be quoted below and in Manu VIII. 
210 (viz. nfiftWfS, u nr q r re rf ft re, nxfts) receive one-half of 48 

(i. e. 24, 6 for each), the next group of four called * one-thirders’ ) 

in both get 16 (4 to each of srtfte, the last group of 

four called 'one-fourth holders' (q|f%Wt ) get 12 in all (3 to each of OTttgtt , 
Tfeg, tils, )• Vide Mit, on Yaj. II. 265, Kulluka on Manu. VIII. 210, 

V. R. p. 119, V. P. p. 301. The X. 2. 25 says ‘ *nJT**4 

of distribution is agitated in Jai. X. 3. 53-55, the prima facie (purvapaksa) 
view being that the cows should be equally divided among all the priests 
or according to the work done, while the conclusion is that since the &uti 
employs the words *ffa y yftffrx : and qr ffrx t as if it was a well-known 
matter {anuvida), the cows are to be ‘distributed as in Kit. 4. sutra 
above. The Vedic passage is wg&fr q ff th rffrm W*n«t W X*nrrt 

tnii fwm i araxr mamm fNixtiicPn Swfnrw i — xxxr xxi 
qffnw fi¥wi i ••• mim wvu pw » 1 
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DATTANAPAKARMA (resumption of gift). 

This title is also called dattapradamka 815 (lit. that which 
is concerned with the non-delivery or resumption of a gift). 
NSr. VII. 1 defines it as that title where a man desires to resume 
what has been given by him because it has been improperly (in a 
manner opposed to law ) given by him. Nar. (VII. 2 ) divides this 
title into four topics viz. what may not be given, what may be 
given, what are valid gifts and what are invalid gifts. NSr. VII. 
3-5 and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 342 verse 2) state that there are eight 
things that cannot be given (adeya ) viz. an anuahita , a deposit, 
yacUaka, a pledge, property jointly owned with others, a deposit, 
son and wife, the entire property in the case of one who has 
offspring, and what has been already promised to another. 
Vide Kaut. III. 16, Yaj. II. 175 816 for a similar but more com¬ 
pendious statement, and Kat. 638. These cannot be given 
either because they are not one’s absolute property or because 
the gift of them is forbidden by the sages. In the case of even 
those who hold that one has ownership over one’s son or wife, 
the gift of them is not possible because it is forbidden, just as 
though one owns rice, yarns and masa beans, one cannot make 
offerings of masa because the veda prohibits their use in the 
words * ayajniya vai maaah ’ ( q. by Sahara on Jai. VI. 3. 20 ). 
So son and wife cannot be given on account of the prohibition 
in the smrtis. The general rule of what may be given is stated 


813. on VIII. 214 explains it as arafifcVT ftpmTR: twv 

smufifau: I *4 wf&tf Mvfit I VTOiJ < uftyvqftv - 

unf n srviftfit W 9t|fT srHvt i tiv 'jnf ver w r reutflvft i. 

So acc. to this yajVPWPSw means ' not improper abstraction of what is 
given or promised to be given.’ The fJfcrr. on VT. II. 173 explains both 
Hwwqtfo fi and nflinnWH as follows: sfvrcv wtjr* vf fr r ^iH|g<) Wf 

. Acc. to this qwpnrrtW means ' that in which wbat is donated 
cannot be taken back because the gift is according to law ' (also impliedly 
the converse of it). 

816. wta s p pyrerffwM «npvnwft* t uwtfcr i whpro m. 16. grni»i- 

a ff. q. by 

II. 189, «q. n p. 306; similar verses of Nar. VII. 4-5 and Daksa III. 
19-20 have been quoted in (H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 850 n. 2005). 
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by Ysj. II 175, Nar. VII. 6 and Br. ( SBE 33 p. 342 verse 3), 
Kat. 640 viz. whatever is absolutely one’s own excepting that 
required for the maintenance of one’s family may be given. 817 
Manu (XI. 9-10 ), Nar. VII. 6 and Br. (quoted in H. of Dh. vol- 
II pp. 850-851 n. 2007 ) condemn those who stint their family 
or servants in order to be charitable to others and say that he 
who does so would incur sin. Manu XI. 7 ( = Nar. VII. 7), Vas. 
VHI 10, Yaj. 1 124, Visnu Dh. S. 59.8 prescribe that he alone 
who has property sufficient to provide for three years’ mainten¬ 
ance for those whom he is bound to maintain or has more 
wealth than that may drink soma i. e. may engage in a soma 
sacrifice (which costs much ). 

Nar. VII. 8 states that there are seven kinds of datta gifts, 
i. e. gifts or transfers that cannot be resumed because they are 
made by a person in full possession of his faculties and of 
things that belong to him absolutely and are not forbidden- 
They are : the price paid for goods bought, wages, what is paid 
for pleasure ( derived from dancing, singing, wrestling), a gift 
through affection, a gift made in gratitude, money paid to a 
bride’s kinsmen, and gifts for spiritual or charitable purposes. 
Acc. to Br. 818 (SBE vol. 33 p. 343 verse 8.) there are eight 
kinds of valid gifts. Nar. VII. 9-11 mentions sixteen kinds 
of invalid gifts, which have already been set out (in H. of Dh. 
vol. IL p. 887 where Gaut. V. 22 that specifies some invalid gifts 
has also been cited). Vide Kat. 647. The difference between 
gifts of cuteya and adatta gifts is this. In the first class of cases, 
the gifts being forbidden are entirely null and void, while 
adatta gifts are those that are voidable and may be sot aside 
by the court on the application of the donor himself, because, 
of the incapacity of the donor due to intoxication, lunacy, old 
age, minority, mistake etc. Kat. 646 and Kaut. (III. 13 ) state 

817. I 

« «nmn. 640 q- by vu- m- hi. 214 , ft. *. p. 129 , h- ft. p 283 

Kat. prohibits the gift of a house if a man owns only one, 

818 . • srqpgirxw rffrvr fwntrftd 

ftj: H 1?- q- by II. p. 193. qw i rHH 644-645 explain >jftand 

occurring in and the first being a reward for finding out a lost 
article or an unknown offender and the second being a reward for protec¬ 
ting a man from danger or for guarding the donor’s property when he 
was a minor or effecting some object desired by the donor (such as bis 
marriage See ) 
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that if a man 819 is in danger of life and promises the gift of all 
his property to whomsoever may save him, he may resile from 
the promise and pay only what an expert or arbitrator may 
award. Kit. (650-651 ) defines utkooa (bribe) 820 as what is 
obtained in these ways viz. by giving (or threatening to give false) 
information about a person as a thief or a felon, or as one who 
breaks the rules of decent conduct, or as an adulterous person, 
or by pointing out those who are of bad character or by 
spreading false reports about a person. He further provides 
that a person offering the bribe should not be fined, but the 
intermediary may be fined and if the person accepting the 
bribe has been appointed to an office by the king he should be 
made to return the bribe and pay a fine eleven times as much to 
the king. But Kat. adds that where a person not holding a 
public appointment obtains some gratification for work done, 
he would not be held guilty and would not have to return what 
he received as a reward or in gratitude. Harita holds out 821 
other-worldly evil consequences for not actually delivering 
what is promised or for resuming what has been already 
delivered as a gift viz. the person doing so falls into Hell and 
is born as one of the lower animals and adds that what is 
promised as a gift for a religious purpose in so many words 
but is not actually delivered becomes a debt in this world and 
the next i. e. the king should make the promisor give the 


819. vi i wsft frfv frm 

646 q. by sjqrfti P- 781, ft. q. p. 134, q qftw. II. p. 193 ; 

knA qrcmT 1 n fawi| i » iT g; i < ri h hi. 13. 

820 . IxH g jq tm w i wwtf - 

i grains trfftsfo* i w ^rm ?nr tvrnreqwfo 

ftufr » qfTWT. 650-653 q. by H- ft- 286, 3tqrr^ 782, im. WT HI. 320, *v. 5. 
p. 312, ny. *?. p. 205. The Indian Penal Code, section 116 (illustration a) 
read with sec. 161, makes one who offers a bribe to a public servant punish¬ 
able as an abettor. The ancient Indian law exempting the offerer from 
punishment would appear to be more reasonable from certain points 
of view. 

821. qftgmuiyfr* ' ftftwugin vift w 

anvil # vr^v vwftyft vr&wi i gpn nfti qm w * 

flfkr q. by *9. V. p- 310, p. 36, H. p. 192 which remarks 

* tRV W fr wfi htft* • W. ft^ p. 285 ascribes 

the first verse to qtmn. and reads 1 q pw i qft ffrft >. 
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promised gift and should infliot a fine. K&t. (642) provides 822 
that a man who having voluntarily promised a gift to a 
br&hmana does not deliver it should be made to render it as a 
debt and should be awarded the lowest amercement and further 
(verse 566) that if a man promises a gift for a religious 
purpose whether in good health or in disease, his son (or other 
heir) should be made to pay it if the promisor died without 
actually delivering it. These verses show that in two cases 
gifts though not completed by delivery of possession were 
enforced by ancient Indian courts viz. when the gift vas 
promised to a br&hmana or when the gift was declared to be 
made for a religious and charitable purpose. The last verse 
contains the beginnings of the idea of a will, since the mere 
declaration of the intention of a man to give for a religious 
purpose is made enforceable after his death against his son 
or heir. But this germ could not evolve into a full-fledged law of 
testamentary succession on account of the practice of adoption, 
the requirement that a gift must be accompanied by present 
possession and the incidents of the joint family on account of 
which no single member could alienate family property except 
for legal necessity and which involved the doctrine that on the 
death of a member his rights ended and passed by survivorship to 
other members. Br. expressly states this. 823 But a gift though 
promised need not be paid or carried out if the promisee turns 
out to be an irreligious man (Gaut. V. 21 ). N&r. VH 12 and Br. 
provide that he who enjoys an invalid gift and he who makes a 
forbidden gift are both to be punished by the king. 821 

In H. of Dh. voL H p. 841 it has been stated that gift consists 
in the cessation of the ownership of the donor in a thing and 
creating ownership in another. This latter is effected by accep¬ 
tance ( svikara ) by the donee. Acceptance may be made men¬ 
tally, vocally or physically. For the formalities accompanying 
a gift such as sprinkling water on the thing donated and the 


822. vs vftg?v wifrwTv vftmru » v fmtuivfin ; vmngji- 
•HIVSH. » vsmn q. by Vffiftr. II. p. 192, W. ft p. 285, n|. q. p. 310 ; *rft- 

vi %4 vnftrt utaiwig » wpvr g gk gitwirqgft wrw tfvrv: » vnrvr. 
q- by ft fft p. 16, *V. V. p. 313, W. ft- P- 287, ft uf Wf p- 3?! vftgWt- 
VfWlt f'vftvrv: » anvgv io i 227. 8 q. by «q. *. p. 310; vftg<viiv*&- 
tfg’SSTV V ging I 4. V. 21. 

823. w* «r em ww ivt i tftfiftwfvnvwfft ftftmMUMhg n 
If* Q. by m. ft. p. 298. 

824. Wfwftvn faffs WTVPHW^fffTVfB » ff. q« by ff. ft. p. 288, 
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offering of a daksinQ to the donee, vide H. of Dh. vol. EL p. 855. 
Some writers like Jlmutavahana dispute the statement 825 that 
acceptance is necessary to constitute a gift. The D&yabh&ga 
states that by the mere relinquishment of a thing by the donor 
(i. e. by the activity of the donor himself) the ownership of 
the thing passes to the person intended as the donee, that the 
ownership of the other man does not arise by acceptance, that 
though ownership in the donee does arise by the mere activity 
of the donor, yet acceptance ( svikara) which is an activity of 
the donee makes the thing donated capable of being disposed 
off by the donee as lie likes on account of his idea ‘ this is mine 
The D&yabhaga indulges in casuistical reasoning in support of 
its view, which it is not necessary to set out here. But the 
remarks of the DSyabhaga are not satisfactory, since it does 
not adequately explain what is to happen if the intended donee 
refuses the gift On its hypothesis ownership has passed to 
the donee without acceptance being necessary. If the donee 
refuses, or dies without accepting, who is the owner ? Can it 
be said that the thing becomes the property of whosoever first 
takes it up and that the donor cannot prevent a third person 
taking it up? The V. P. pp. 426-428 severely criticizes the 
D&yabh&ga for its views. 


823. 1 * W ft flfMliqWHWVW 


I. 21-24 pp. 13-15. 



CHAPTER XX 


YETANASYANAPSKARMA, abhyupetyasusrusa 
AND SYAMIPALAVIVADA 

(Non-payment o£ wages, non-rendition of service, dispute 
between master and herdsman). 

The question about the payment or non-payment of wages 
to those whose services are hired for work is dealt with under 
this title ( Nar. IX. 1). According to Br. there 826 are three titles 
of law in whioh the question of hiring enters, viz. abhyupetya- 
ittirusa, vetanosy anajtakarvia and svamiifflavivada. Manu and 
£aut. do not treat of the first of these three. Here netaiuisya- 
napakarnta will be first dealt with, then abhyupetytiiuirusa and 
svamipQlavivada will be separately treated of. All these three 
topics are concerned with masters and servants or employers 
and employees. The rules are different according as the 
contract of service is for a fixed term or for an indefinite period 
or is for executing a definite piece of work and according as 
the rate of wages or the hire is fixed beforehand or is not fixed. 
We have further to remember that the rules are spread over a 
large period i. e. from about 6th century B. C. to about 500 a. D. 
(from Gaut. and Ap. to Br. and Kat.). The rules deal with the 
liabilities of both masters and servants. Nar.IX. 2states that the 
wages agreed upon may be paid at the beginning, in the middle 
or at the end of the work undertaken. But when no wages are 
settled beforehand Nar. IX. 3, Yaj. II. 194, Kaut. III. 827 13 provide 
that the (agent of a) trader, the cowherd, the husbandman 
should receive a tenth part respectively of the profit, of the 
milk and of the crops. This latter according to the Sm. C. II 
p. 201 holds good where the crops are raised easily. But Br. 


826. ftih: • {ftwnih 

fcwqi«unwi wftmwat: • w*ro*. qtrqft fifff * if. >“ 

ft. % p. 139, ft. fa. p. 41. 

q gqmn uwm ni. 13; qmaft - 

fiiWTOt 5 fW»m WPF3S: l wiwt # *iuf IX. 3. 

This is ascribed to aum. by *. ft. p. 298. 
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(8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 345 s28 verse 13) lays down the rule that if 
the employer supplies food and clothing to the servant, the 
latter should get a fifth part of the crops (if no wages are 
settled) or a third part if the servant is given no food nor 
clothing by the employer. When no wages are settled Vrddha- 
Manu prescribes that proper wages will be determined by 
experts in carrying 829 maritime trade ( and other traders) who 
take into consideration the time, the place and the purpose. Even 
when the wages were settled the employer could give less or 
more according to his pleasure in certain cases viz. when a 
servant or agent acts against the restrictions of time and 
place prescribed by his employer and consequently the profit 
is much less, the employer may give less than what is agreed 
but if the agent brings more profit (than expected) he may 
give more ( Yaj. II. 195 ), When two or more employees under¬ 
take to finish a work but cannot finish it ( owing to ill-health 
or similar obstacle ) each of them should be given the wages 
appropriate to the portion done by each (as settled by an 
arbitrator), but if the whole work is finished by them the 
agreed wages must be paid to all of them together (Yaj. IL 196). 
Yaj. II. 193, Nar. IX 4 and 830 Br. state that it is the duty of the 
employed or servant to take as much care of the utensils 
supplied by the employer as he would take of his own, and 
that he should not act in that respect wantonly (or crookedly ) 
and that if he did so his wages would become less. If a hired 
servant, after receiving his wages, does not do the work agreed 
to be done though able to do so, he should be made to repay 
to the employer the wages received and a fine equal to double 
of the wages and if he had not received wages but left the 
work without cause he should be made to pay to the employer 

828. tf ntrgrri vtfhr i sntmmrtri Brum 5 t n i rf iv i q- 

«m®ls II IV- q- by U. p. 202, nr. tr. p. 324, *. ft. p. 298. 

829. vjrn run* sinya r 
vftilfqr»aq-by ft. ?. p. 1S8, nr. a. p 324. Thef^fiNf. II. 202 ascribes 
it to Manu. Compare 3W5TTH HI. 13 ‘ 

wusr 1 ’ 

830. TWPQT i f 1 J|R 

IX. 4. II. p. 202 and mi. III. 324 read empffftn 

tnnv *» &c. ? qtmg m rnifbtu wwnmft 1 iftttftf wmftft trot 

wift trotfiM if. q. by *fftro. 11 . p. 202 . mt- ro. hi. p. 324. 
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an amount equal to the wages (Y&j. n. 193, N&r. IX. 5, Br. in 831 
S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 345 verse 15 ). Kaut. (HL 14 ) prescribes a 
fine of 13 panas for a hired servant who does not do the work 
undertaken even after receiving the wages and that he should 
be compelled to do the work. N&r. IX. 5 and Elat. 657 provide 
that that the king should compel him to do the work and then 
the agreed wages may be paid to him; but if he does not do it 
he should be fined. 832 The fine in such cases acc. to Vrddha- 
Manu was 200 panas. Manu VUL 215 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 345 verse 16) and Matsya 227. 9 provide that a hired servant, 
who though not ill, does not arrogantly do the work agreed 
should be fined eight kfypalas and would not get wages at all. 
This applies where a substantial portion is left undone, but 
where only a little of the work undertaken is left undone then 
the servant is not to be fined, but he would lose all the wages 
( Manu VHL 217 ). But if a servant falls ill, then he may do 
the work after he becomes well and would get the agreed wages 
even if a long time may have elapsed (Manu VHL 216). 
Eaut. (HL 14) also provides that if the servant suffers from 
illness or is overwhelmed by a calamity, concession may be 
given to him or he may offer a substitute. The Ap. Dh. S. ( II. 
11. 28. 2-4) prescribes that if a husbandman who is not a slave 
but is hired for work ) gives up the work or a cowherd acts 
similarly he should be punished with flogging and the animals 
handed over to the cowherd should be taken back from him. 
This may have been the ancient law, but it was modified in 
later ages. Eaut. (HI. 13) states that if the employer does 
not pay the wages he should be fined six panas or a tenth part 
of the proper wag es or the wages agreed upon and if the hired 
person denies the receipt of wages (though he really received 
them) he should be fined twelve panas or a fifth part of the 
wages. 833 Eaut. (HI. 14) further provides that in the contract 
of service it may be provided that the master is not to employ 


831. i rfWfrw : er$ * vqr we- ' qrvifi ffcgot tm 

if- q- by rgftw- n. p. 202, ft. *. p. 159; enfant 5 V: fm ftnf fa 

5 eifa • wwiuRnw"iiH wjfa q u f»wfft 1 eiw- 657 q. by II. 

p. 203, ft. x- p. 110 ; quene gnprawt 1 fahwi* 

srrewif 1 aifanei 111.14. 

832. eftgnr *1 ffa w eirfs wsifft • w fat ffanrf ewgfif 
flWKf f«H.« fffHg q. by fffiNr. II. p. 203, en- *TT- HI. p. 325, tq. *. p. 325. 

833. fatuqft qwMvft f°f! epftl n • wwimft ftfwfaft fit wwl 

fi • wfarm hi. 13. 
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another servant or that the servant is not to work for another 
master during the period fixed. 

Yftj. H 197, Nar. IX. 9, K&t. 659, Visnu Dh. S. 834 V. 155-156 
provide that if through the fault of a carrier (and not through 
act of God or the king) goods entrusted to him for carrying are 
lost or become deteriorated, he should be made to pay for the 
loss. Vrddha-Manu specifies that if the goods are lost through 
the negligence of the servant he has to pay only the price, 
but if through spite then he should be made to pay double the 
price. If a hired servant (such as a palanquin-bearer or an 
armed guard) causes obstruction {(by refusing to work ) at the 
time of starting for an auspicious matter (such as a marriage), 
he should be made to pay double the amount of the wages 
agreed upon and another servant may be engaged (Yaj. II. 197, 
Nar. IX. 8, Kat. 658, Vrddha-Manu in V. R. p. 163). Yaj. II. 198, 
Nar. IX. 7 provide that if a servant abandons his work (as a 
bearer or guard) after a start is made (when not seized by 
illness) he should be made to pay J-, J or the whole of the 
wages according to the distance traversed and a master 
abandoning a servant in similar circumstances should be made 
to pay similarly. 

• If a servant agrees to take a lump sum for some work to be 
done for a certain period and leaves the work before the period 
elapses he would lose all the wages, but if he leaves in the 
middle of the period through the fault of the employer ( such as 
scolding without any fault of the servant) he would be entitled 
to receive a proportionate part of the wages (Nar. q. by V. R. 
p. 161).« Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-154 and 157-158 provide that 
in the same circumstances the servant would have to pay a fine 


834. vrvnt i w vwwv • 

IX. 9; n 5 qficvl gtf vr» wrrvt- 659, q. by tqfetw- II. 

p. 203, p. 799, W. ft- P- 300. HS i qw i ft l* VTVV: wd » 

iqpia q. by ffftw. n. p. 203. ft. r. p. 162 ; sjftm q ft qrtq, 
amm fomwm i ft »s * raq ? v. 155-56; ftmvwupft qrtv. vrurt fitew \ 
qsnqi. 658 q. by Vfftw- II - P 203, uvt. Wt. III. p. 327. The provisions for 
breach of contract of personal service during a journey and the like set 
out here are very mild as compared with the severe punishment provided for 
it under section 490 of the Indian Penal Code (repealed in 1925). 

835. omtsfvfprsprqpi qftqUwnegvm i qwqtswmq- 

viH ■ *nw o* * n ft* P* 4®i» *»• n* p* 326: rvftwift wirt v: snrt rfrnd- 

qf i or MTUW I H T flji nftl # Wirvr. 660 q. by.ft. q. p. 665, 

SiVtrti p. 800. 
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of 100 papas and that if the employer abandons the servant 
before the period fixed haB expired he would have to pay the 
whole of the wages to the servant and a fine of one hundred 
panas (except in the case of act of God and the king). K&t. 
(660) provides that a master deserting on a journey his servant 
that is tired or falls ill should be fined the first amercement if 
he does not wait for three days in the village. If a trader after 
engaging a vehicle or draught animals for carrying his 
merchandise for hire, does not employ them to carry his goods 
he should be made to pay a fourth of the hire settled and the 
whole of it if he discharges them when only a part of the 
journey has been made ( Nar. IX. 7 ). If the merchandise be 
attached 836 (by the king’s officers for toll &o.) or be stolen 
the servant engaged to carry the goods will receive a propor¬ 
tionate amount ( out of the lump sum agreed to be paid for a 
certain journey) according to the distance travelled ( Kat. 661 ) 
If the employer does not pay the wages of a servant even 
though the latter has done his work the king should make him 
pay the wages and also a proper fine ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 346 verse 18). If a man 837 having hired elephants, horses, 
bulls, asses or camels does not return them even though the 
work (for which he hired them ) is finished he should be made 
to restore them together with the hire (up to the day of return )• 
The same rule applies to a man taking on rent a house or 
water (reservior ) or a market and not giving it up at the time 
fixed (K§t. 662-663). N&r. (IX. 20-21) provides that if a 
person builds a house on another’s land by paying rent ( stoma) 
for the land, he may take away when vacating the land the 
bricks, the timber and grass (thatch) of the house built by 
him, but if a man builds a house on another’s land without 
paying rent and against the owner’s wish then he has to leave 


836. V^T W ftfaj at • VWtWWT U|Cg«r(Wlf$T 

tlft* # ntttVT. 661 q. by II. 204 ; ft. y. p. 164; SnSftt V: WTift W 
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lorrzvfs i mvkf* m i gnfiftr snmatnii 

«mn. 662-663 q. by II. p. 203. ft. %. pp. 168-169, tJTT. «T- III. 

pp. 330-331. The word nfW i (which corresponds to the word in Mara¬ 
thi and other vernacular*) appears to be a prikrit equivalent of the old 
Sanskrit word igft treated again as a Sanskrit word. In Sanskrit fer*r or 
fftt is nsed for wages, while H UWS or wfci means rent of a house or land 
or the like. 
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the materials of his house to the owner of the land when he 
has to give up the land. An important rule is stated by Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 346 verse 17) that when a servant 838 employ¬ 
ed by an employer does some improper act (such as a theft) to 
another for the benefit of his master, the latter would be held 
responsible for the loss. The Matsyapurana says that if a 
teacher having agreed to teach a lore or craft for money which 
he receives fails to do so, he should be fined the whole of the 
amount 839 of the fee. 

From the above it will be clear that contracts of service 
and letting on hire are lumped together under one head by 
^tlje smrtis. 

Kaut. III. 14 provides that persons may be paid wages by a 
guild or corporation of workers of which they are members. 
The earnings of such guilds may be divided equally among all 
workers or as agreed upon among themselves. Yaj. II. 265 also 
refers to the fact that rules similar to those of partnerships 
may apply to guilds of husbandmen and artisans. 

Certain rules are laid down in Nar. IX. 18, Yaj. II. 292 and 
MatsyapurSna 227. 144-146 about the monetary liabilities of 
prostitutes and persons visiting them. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 638-39 above. The Matsyapurana (227. 144-146) states 
that a brahman a who visits a prostitute should be fined as 
many panas as he paid to her, that if a prostitute after receiv¬ 
ing her fee does not receive the visitor and goes elsewhere she 
should be made to pay to the visitor double of the fee and a 
similar sum as fine to the king, and that if one, after telling a 
prostitute that she is to visit a certain person, takes her to a 
different person, he should be fined one gold masaka. 

The Matsyapurana ( 227.147 ) further states that a visitor 
who has had sexual intercourse with a prostitute and yet has 
not paid her fee should be made to pay double the (agreed) fee to 
her and a similar sum as fine to the king. Narada provides that 
the chief prostitutes and the voluptuaries that stay with them 


838. qssh VS i vs* wuft mu- 

mivqviq » . q. by II. p. 204 ; ft. v. p. 162. Compare section 238 

ol the Indian Contract Act as to the principal's liability for his agent's mis¬ 
representation or fraud. 

839. H j MHHUV ftct ftspq *t * nqnpffi I qifijpi 

tfflfbpn * WtVgVW 227. 6 q. by ft. %. p. 163. 
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should help in deciding monetary disputes in which prostitutes 
are concerned 840 (q. in Sm. C. II. p. 206 and others). N&r. 
(IX. 18-19 ) prescribes the payment of eight times the fee and 
a similar fine in the case contemplated in Matsya 227.147. 

Abhyupetyaiusru ?a ( non-rendition of service after making 
a contraot to serve or obey) 841 . N&r. VIII 1 defines it as the 
title in which after having undertaken to serve or obey one 
does not act up to it. The ancient dharmasutras mention only 
two kinds of servants viz. agricultural labourers and herdsmen. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S.H11.28. 2-3 and Gaut. XU 16-17««. Acc. 
to Nar. Vm. 2 and 3 there are five kinds of servers (or atten¬ 
dants ) viz. four that are called karmakara (performers of 
labour) and the fifth class comprehends slaves of fifteen kinds; 
and the four kartnakaro .a are pupil (iisya), apprentice ( antevasin ), 
a hired servant ( bhrtaka) and one who supervises hired 
servants ( adhikarmakrt ). Not being free to do as they like is 
the common attribute of these five kinds of attendants, but there 
is a distinction among them due to their castes, their peculiar 
actions and their mode of maintaining themselves (Nar. VIII 4). 
A sisya (pupil) is one who desires (from his teacher) instruc¬ 
tion in Vedic learning, an antevasin is one who receives instruc¬ 
tion in some craft such as goldsmith’s work or. dancing, a hired 
servant is one that does some work for wages, an adhikarmakrt 
is one who supervises hired servants. Work is of two kinds, 
iubha (i e. pure, done by the four kinds of karmakaras) and 
aiubha I e. impure ( done only by slaves). Asubha acts com¬ 
prise 813 (Nar. VUI6-7 and Kat. 720) sweeping the doors of 
houses, pits in which leavings of food are thrown, roads, rubbish 
heaps; scratching or shampooing the private parts (of the 
masters); collecting and throwing away leavings of food, 
ordure and urine and making use of one’s limbs (hand &c.) at. 
the master’s desire for wiping off the master’s private parts; all 
other actions are pure. Karmakaras do work for securing Vedic 
learning or vijr&na (art or craft), some desire or money. The 

840. TOim vwsw qimmwnm ftftffr; t favfa 
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duties of a vedic student are described by Nar. VIII. 8-15 and 
have been set out above in H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 305-312 viz. to 
wait upon the teacher, his wife and son, to beg for food, to sleep 
on the ground, to do the bidding of the teacher, to learn the 
vedas, to offer fee to the teacher at the end of vedic study. An 
apprentice is distinguished in hiB actions and mode of 
maintenance from a 6isya. The antevasin, acc. to Yaj. EL 184, 
Nfir. VIII. 16-21, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 344 verse 6 ) and K&t. 
713, resides with a master craftsman to learn some 844 art or 
craft (such as goldsmith’s work, singing, dancing, house¬ 
building ), agreeing to work under him for a stated period, 
the master craftsman gives him food and teaches him in his 
own house, does not put him to any other work; if the apprentice 
leaves the teacher even though the latter is willing to teach 
him, he (the pupil) should be made to stay with the teacher and 
may be whipped or confined; the pupil even though he may have 
become an adept has to stay with the master till the end of the 
agreed period- and the teacher appropriates the fruits of the 
apprentice’s labour. If the master does not instruct the appren¬ 
tice in the craft and makes him do other work, he would 
be liable to pay the first amercement and the pupil may 
leave him 84S . 

Hired servants have different grades among them arising 
from the work they do, the wages they receive and the period 
for which they are employed and they are distinguished from 
apprentices in these respects and not as regards caste or mode of 
maintenance. According to Nar. VIII. 22-23 and Br. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33, p. 344 verse 8 ) a hired servant is of three kinds and his 
wages depend on the work he does and his ability to do it. The 
three kinds are the highest (viz. a soldier), middling (an 
agriculturist), the lowest 846 ( a porter). A. hired servant may 

844. wtaut t i 
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be engaged for a day, a fortnight, a month or for longer periods, 
should perform the work undertaken and get the wages agreed 
upon. He may be paid in cash or by giving him a share of 
crops or a share in the milk of the cattle he tends 847 . 

A person who is employed and given authority over all 
servants and also one who looks to the affairs (expenditure &c.) 
of the household is called ‘ adhikarmakrta ( or-krt), acc. to Nar. 
VIIT 24. All these four are called workers in clean occupa¬ 
tions, while the fifteen kinds of slaves are employed in the 
lowest and dirtiest work (Nar. VIII. 25). The difference 
between the hired servants and slaves is this that the latter 
surrender all their freedom and themselves entirely to another, 
while the former, though dependent to some extent, do retain 
some freedom (K&t. 715), but a brahmana was not to be a 
slave 848 . In very ancient times the master’s liability for the 
acts of his servant does not seem to have been recognized. For 
example, Gaut. XII. 17 states that if cattle entrusted to a 
herdsman cause loss to crops, then the herdsman is to be held 
responsible (and not the owner who employs the herdsman ). 
But Manu VIII 243, Yaj. IL 161, Nar. XIV. 29 appear to 
hold the master liable to make good the loss caused by the 
herdsman's default. Vide Br. quoted above under ivtanaxya- 
nnpakarma. 

The kinds of slaves and the incidents of slavery have been 
already dealt with in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 180-189. A few 
matters not referred to there may be dealt with here. ‘ Buddhist 
India ’ p. 55 (by Rhys Davids) shows how slavery in the 
Buddhist period was not as miserable as under the Greeks. The 
Rajataxanginl IV. 39 states that king Vajraditya of Kashmir 
(in the 8th Century A. D.) sold many men as slaves to 
Mlecchas. One cannot help blaming the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the Assam Labour and Emigration Act (VI of 1901) 
whereby a modified form of serfdom or slavery was legalised for 
the benefit of the tea planters of Assam, Bengal and other 
provinces and by sections 168-169 of which poor indentured 
labourers who were induced to labour on the sumptuous monthly 
wages of five rupees were liable to be sentenced to fine or in 

847. *nrf*r: yfoiNtae t ifir. t mHraw rw m sftwa * 
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default to imprisonment, if they left off the work to which by 
agreement they were tied down in unhealthy districts and 
unhealthier surroundings. 

Kat. (725) provides that 849 if a woman who is not a slave 
marries a slave she becomes a slave since her husband is her 
lord and is dependent on his master. If a person buys or sells 
a brahmana woman 850 as a slave the king should annul that 
transaction and all persons (concerned in it) should be fined 
by him and the same holds good in the case of a woman of a 
respectable family who took shelter with a person and was 
made a slave by him or transferred by him to another as a 
slave ( Kat. 726-727 ). The punishment of first amercement is 
prescribed for a person who has sexual intercourse with the 
nurse of his child or with another woman who is not a slave 
and the wife of his attendant as if she were a slave; and a fine 
of two hundred panas is provided in case a master who is not in 
difficulties and is well-off desires to sell a female slave who is 
faithful and weeps bitterly (being unwilling to leave him). 
Nar. VIII. 40 provides that if a slave leaves his master and goes 
over to another saying ‘ I am your slave ’ that would not help 
the slave, as his former owner would be entitled to claim him 
back. U&ana&states 851 that a guru (elderly person), a sapirufa, 
a brahmana ami persons of the lowest castes (c&pdalas &c.) 
cannot be made slaves, nor can any one ( of the higher castes ) 
who is superior in learning be the slave of one of the same 
caste. 
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SAMVID-VYATIKRAMA AND OTHER TITLES 

( Violation of compacts or conventions ) 

Nir. (XIII. 1 ) employs the expression samayasyampakarma. 
Manu VIII. 5 employs the first expression. Manu (VIII. 218-219) 
has both names in view, when he says ‘ I shall now declare the 
rules applicable to those who violate samayas (conventions). 
He who having entered into a compact ( samvid) under (the 
sanction of) an oath with the inhabitants of a village or a 
district or with a group of traders or other persons breaks 
it through greed should be banished from the kingdom by 
the king.’ In Ap. Dh. S. I. 1.1. 2 and II. 4, 8.13 the word 
4 samaya ’is employed in the sense of 4 convention or accept¬ 
ed doctrine’. The same word is also used in the sense of 
* agreement ’ as in Yaj. I. 61 ( gandharvah samayanmithah). In 
this title it means 4 the acceptance of a certain rule or convent¬ 
ion arrived at by many as explained by 853 Medhfttitlii on 
Manu Vm. 219. It signifies a local or caste usage or convent¬ 
ion made by groups of people (such as guilds and corporations) 
binding on all members that form or join the several groups. 
The Amarakosa holds that acara and samvid are among the 
several meanings of samaya. Medhatitlu explains that, if the 
inhabitants of a village come to a decision that they would 
oppose the inhabitants of a neighbouring village who were 
indulging in grazing their cattle in the pastures of the former 
village or diverting the watercourses and that if in doing so 
there was a riot or a suit were filed before the king, all should 
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be of one mind, that any one of those who encouraged this 
decision would be liable to be punished if he backed out of it 
through some inducement offered by the headman of the other 
village. NSr. XIII. 1 explains that sarnaya means the rules (or 
conventions) settled among heretics, naiyamnx 854 and the like. 
YSj. 11. 192 and Nar. XIII. 2 provide that the conventions of 
guilds, migarmx , heretics, Srenis, pugas, ganas and in towns 
and districts should be enforced by the king and their traditional 
mode of conducting their business should be protected. Some 
remarks have already been made on guilds and corporations 
above (pp. 156-57 notes 196-198). Vide also H. of Dh. vol. 
H. pp. 66-69 for the guilds and corporations and the meanings 
of words like irerd, puga, gaya etc. Some further informa¬ 
tion is added here. The Sm. C. (II. p. 223) has a very 855 interes¬ 
ting note illustrating the various conventions of several groups 
and its remarks are copied <;<r batim by the V. P. pp. 332-333. 
It says: ‘ Even heretics have certain rules made for the benefit 
of their monasteries. Among naigamas there is a practice that 
those who disregard messages brought by servants wearing a 
specific jacket (as a uniform ) should be fined. Srenis are 
guilds of craftsmen such as weavers. They have rules that 
certain articles are to be sold only by a certain guild and by no 
other. Pugas are groups of elephant riders and horse riders.’ 
Vrfita is defined by Kat. as a body of persons armed with various 
weapons, while the Mah&bhasya on PSnini V. 2. 21 (urQtena 
jivciti ) explains it as a ‘group of men of several castes and several 
occupations who make a living by relying on their formidable 
bodies \ Acc. to the Mit. heretics are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as authoritative. Gana means, acc. 
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to Mit. ‘ an assemblage of armed persons subsisting by follow* 
ing one occupation \ while Kfit. ( 680) says it is a corporation 
of brahmanas. In the R&jat IL 132 reference is made to corpora¬ 
tions of purohitas at temples and tirthas (sacred places). The 
Sm. C. states that among pugas and vratas there is a convention 
that they must go to battle all together and not separately. 
Among ganas there is a usage that the lobes of the ear (of a child) 
are to be pierced on the 5th day or in the fifth year from birth. 
Among mahajanas in a settlement of brahmanas there is a 
convention that a br&hmana repairing to them for collecting 
fees to be paid to his teacher (at the close of Vedic study) should 
be honoured (i. e. should be paid some contribution). In 
certain districts there is a usage that either the seller or the 
buyer should keep in his hand of the price (probably for 
finding out whether the artiole is useful for the purpose in hand 
and resiling from the bargain if it is not). In forts or capitals 
there is a rule that corn taken out of it by a person with him 
when going out elsewhere should not be sold by him. In villages 
there is a rule that in pastures no digging would be allowed. In 
the hamlets inhabited by abhiras there is a convention that for 
adultery by a male or female there is to be no fine. It does 
credit to the ancient writers on dharmasastra that they were 
tolerant enough to require the king, whatever his own religious 
persuasion might be, to honour and enforce the usages of even 
heretics among themselves. The only requirement was that the 
enforcement of their usages must not be opposed to the interest 
of the country or the capital and must not cause commotion 
and must not be plainly immoral 856 (Nar. XIH. 4-5 and 7 
and Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 220). Yaj. (II 188-192) lays 
down the following rules : there should be a committee (of two, 
three or five, acc. to By.) 857 to look after the business of the 
guilds &c. ( called karyadntdka) who should be religious, pure, 
not covetous and all members should carry out what they decide 
upon; when the committee members approach the king on some 
business of their guild he should bestow on them gifts and 

856. > niMsfa w gnn aNwwl fowl 
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honour them. Whatever is obtained by any one sent on the 
business of the group must be handed over by him to the heads 
of the group (also Br. in S. B. E. vol. S3 p. 349 verse 22 )“* and 
if he does not do so he should be fined eleven times as much. 
Whoever goes against the heads of the group that are working 
for its benefit should be punished in the first amercement (by the 
gToup itself, acc. to Sm. C. II. p. 224). Kat. (677) states the general 
rule that whatever is obtained (by the committee or advisers of 
the group) or is saved by them or whatever debts are incurred 
by them for their group and whatever they obtain through the 
king’s favour Bhould be shared equally by all ( members of the 
group). Kfit. ( 674-675) provides that whatever debt was 
professedly incurred by the committee for the group but was 
^misappropriated by them or applied to their individual purposes 
must be paid by them and that those who subsequently join the 
groups already formed become equally entitled to the property 
and liable for the debts previously acquired or incurred. Manu 
VIII. 220 and Br. (S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 348 v. 14) provide a fine of 
six niqhas of four suvaruas each (or six niskas and four suvarpas) 
for him who falls out with his associates. Kat. (671) provides 
that that member ( of a group) who opposes what is reasonable, 
who gives no scope to (i. e. obstructs or persistently interrupts) 
a speaker (in a meeting of the group) or who speaks absurdly 
Bhould be made to pay the first amercement. Yaj. n. 18? 
prescribes forfeiture of all property and banishment for him 
who misappropriates the property of the group or corporation or 
who violates the conventions made by the group (or the king ). 
As stated by the Mit. this and other sentences depended upon 
the nature and gravity of the offence and the capacity of the 
offender ***. 

Kraijmikrayanuiaya ( repentance after purchase or sale). 
Manu VIIL 222 and Kaut. DX 15 regard this as one title of 
law. But Nar. (XI and XII) splits this into two titles vis. 
infer it/ana mpro dava ( non-delivery of a thing after it is sold 
for a price) and kriUanuiaya (repentance after buying). Manu 
states the general rule that whenever a person after buying 
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or selling anything repents of having done so, he may return 
or take back that thing within ten days. Nar. XI. 2 states 
that property is of two kinds in this world viz. movable and 
immovable and that all property is designated as payya 
( saleable) in rules about purchase and sale. According to 
y&j. II. 254, Nftr. XL 4-5, Visnu Dh. S. V. 127 86 °, if a man sells 
property and does not deliver it to the purchaser, he should be 
made to deliver it to the purchaser together with profits 
(between the time of sale and delivery ) and if it is movable 
together with the price of profits arising 841 from it (such as 
milk in the case of a cow ). Visnu Dh. S. V. 128 prescribes a 
fine of 100 panas against the vendor. Kaut. HI. 15 prescribes 
a fine of 12 panas against the vendor who after selling a thing 
does not deliver it and also against a buyer who having pur¬ 
chased does not take delivery of it, except when the thing 
itself is defective or is lost by act of king or theft or by fire or 
flood or unless the transaction was for inadequate price or 
bror.ght about in distress. 842 If the article sold is not deliver¬ 
ed by the vendor after demand by the vendee and it is injured, 
destroyed by fire or stolen, the loss will fall on the vendor 
(NSr. XL 6, Visnu Dh. S. V. 129, Yaj. II 256). These 
rules apply when the vendor does not feel repentance for 
having sold the thing, but if he feels repentance then Manu 
VUL 222 will apply and the vendor may pay back the price and 
recover the article within ten days 863 from the sale. Kat. (684) 
provides the same rule. No one, either buyer or vendor, can 
rescind the sale after ten days and if any one uses force in 
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recovering the article sold or bought after that period the 
king should fine him 600 panas. Manu VIII. 228 extends these 
rules about repentance and recovery within ten days to all 
transactions whatever. K&t. (685 ) prescribes that the period 
of ten days for repentance is allowed to vendors and vendees 
only in the case of land, and that the period is 12 days when 
the parties to sale of land are sapindas of one another and 
that in other cases the period is even shorter. 844 Yaj. II. 257, 
N&r. XI. 7-8, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 4) provide that 
when a vendor having sold a thing to one man for a price 
received sells it to another or having concealed the defects of 
an article sells it as free from defects he should be made to 
return double the price to the purchaser and a fine equal to 
double the price to the king. 865 The above rules apply where 
the purchaser has paid the price, but if there is a mere agree¬ 
ment and no price is paid, then the vendor or vendee is guilty 
of no wrong if he resiles from the bare agreement to sell or buy 
unless they have made an express stipulation that the agree¬ 
ment cannot be rescinded (Nlr. XI. 10). When at the time of the 
agreement for sale, the vendee pays something by way of ear¬ 
nest, then if the sale goes off through the fault of the vendor, 
the latter has to return to the vendee double of the earnest; 866 
but if the purchaser does not finally take it he loses the thing 
and also the earnest. Nar. XIL 1 prescribes that when a vendee 
after having purchased a thing for a price repents of the pur¬ 
chase that is the title of law called ‘ rescission of purchase.’ 
N&r. XIL 2 prescribes that if the purchaser thinks that he has 
made a bad bargain he may return the thing purchased to the 
vendor on the same day in an undamaged condition (and may 
receive back the price paid); but if he returns it on the 2nd 
or 3rd day after the purchase (including the day of purchase) 
he will have to lose respectively one-thirtieth or one-fifteenth of 
the price and after the third day he cannot return the thing at 
all (N&r. XE. 3). But Y&j. E. 177 and Nar. XE. 5-6 lay down 
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the following periods for examination of things purchased, viz. 
one, three, five, seven, ten days, half a month and one month 
respectively in the case of iron (and olothes), milch cattle, 
beasts of burden, jewels (precious stones, pearls and corals), all 
sorts of grain, a male slave and a female slave. It must he 
supposed that these verses contain exceptions to the general 
rule in Manu VUI. 222 cited above. Kaut. (HI. 15) allows only 
one night, three nights, five nights and seven nights for repentance 
to traders, husbandmen, cowherds, the mixed castes and higher 
castes and provides that where the articles sold are perishable a 
very short time only may be allowed. The above rules apply 
only when the purchaser made no examination at the time of 
pUrohase. N&r. 867 XU. 4 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 
3) recommend that a purchaser should himself closely examine 
an artiole before buying it and also show it to others in order 
to find out its defects and good qualities and provide that when 
he has approved of an article after close examination he cannot 
return it to the vendor. Vyftsa provides that hides, fuel, bricks, 
yarn, grain, intoxicants, fluids, gold, inferior metals (like lead 
and tin) and other wealth should be oarefully examined then 
and there i. e. when once bought after close examination none 
of these can be returned even if some defect 868 is found therein. 
Nftr. (XIL 5-6 ) cited above contains exceptions to this. Nar. 
XII. 7 gives an example of a purchase being not liable to be 
rescinded when a defective article is purchased with open eyes 
viz. a worn garment which is soiled with dirt and is in ragged 
condition cannot be returned to the vendor if it was in that 
state at the time of the purchase i. e. the maxim ‘ caveat empt-or' 
applies. If a purchaser does not take delivery of the thing 
sold to him, the vendor may sell it again to another 869 and if 
the thing is lost through act of God or the king the loss falls 
on the buyer alone ( Y&j. H. 255, Nftr. XI. 9 ). K&t. (692) pro¬ 
vides 870 that what hac been sold by a lunatic or an intoxicated 

867. qffcta ert w vqqftq i wfurt trffrax * gwqfrq w 

If. q- by n. p. 220 , ft. r % p. 198. 

868. 5 1 ww tp» qVfamv.» 

q. by ejftw. n. 220, ft. t. P. 198 {reads sprang and awycv), 

fir. p. 339. 

869. Compare section 46 of the Indian Safe of Goods Act (III of 
1930) for the vendor's right of resale and sec, 26 about the person who has 
to bear the loss of goods, 

870. anilwtN tf * smuHN n , iN wv jw- 

4 * 9 . * ermn. q. by «. ft. p. 312 ; ft, ft». p. 57, «qq. ftr. p. 354 and tq, q. 
p. 345 aacribe it to ff . 
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person or through intimidation or for an inadequate price or by 
one who is dependent or by an idiot should be relinquished by 
the purchaser; it still belongs to the seller. Kst. (705-706) 
lays down a novol rule to find out what is adequate or inade¬ 
quate price. What 871 is decided by the neighbours assembled 
together, who know (the land &c. and its value) and who are 
afraid of committing sin, as the price of fields, gardens, houses 
and the like, of bipeds and quadrupeds, is declared to be the 
proper price; a price which is less or more than it by one-eighth 
is declared to be improper; what is sold for an improper 
price may be annulled even after a hundred years. Kst. 
(704) states that when the owner of a field absconds to¬ 
gether with the suroty 872 for the payment of the land tax, the 
judges of the court may order a sale for recovery of the tax and 
that such a sale may be set aside up to ten years and a com¬ 
promise or exchange up to three generations, if it is inequitable. 
Bh&radv&ja provides that when taxes are not paid both by the 
tax-payer and his surety even when called upon to do so, then 
the king may order a charge on the land or sale of the land. 

llktalabha is defined as a conditional sale, where a man 
borrows only a portion of the proper price of a land and 
stipulates that he would return the money on a certain day and 
that if he did not do so his ownership over the land would 
come to an end. 873 Kst. (711) adds that a sale of the uktalsbha 
kind will be valid if it is for more than half (the proper price 
of the land ), provided more than ten years have elapsed ( after 


871. Hufrfo q wrWxfitjh w wg«v- 

qrn i *wr (iqBut • xr snxftwr 8 

wrrrcmrafft sft wf 5 g K P rc v f r a 1 wit, q. by u- 

R. p. 325, Ur. T*r. p. 352 ; vide f? . q. by w, R. p 326 * 

***** 1 snfcft«> 

872. vmffrfr a nrcfr s mftyr wr 1 nrotf R n fWt i : wmwq-.n 

wfSt*ej nftffwv Rvm ex fiwbm!»anjrvrft nrqwift yqnnf ft fi ra faq » ormn. 

and mw i MH . respectively q. by n, R. pp. 324 and 320 ; ft. p. 348 
reads slightly differently; su yi fowom ah qegt ftiftxft t * 

SOM l ftft U*Sft*t ftj: « UltfTW q. by m. R. p. 324. 

873. fttftm qww iq n qmrft it wrf^r 1 *ft remt 

m qrv« MR W8W **wnfcseqiri«n* 1 UTfini q. by ft. p. 351, 
W. ft. p. 324. This is similar to the mortgage by conditional sale defined in 
section 58 of the Transfer of Property Act. 
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the period fixed for repayment). An avakmyu 874 becomes valid 
after possession for over three generations' and a (regular) 
purchase by mutual agreement becomes valid at once. Kat. 
(712) further ws prescribes that the unpaid purchase money 
carries compound interest after demand if no time is fixed for 
payment, but, if a time is fixed, then only the balance has to 
be paid up to the end of that period. Br. provides that in all 
sales, the sale deed should mention the wells and trees (on the 
land), the water and ways and that the crops, trees and fruits, 
wells, tanks and house standing on the land sold would belong 
to the vendor if they are not put down in the deed of sale. 874 
According to H&rlta the rules of sales are to be extended 
to exchanges. 877 

From the R&jataranginI VI. 41 it appears that a fraudulent 
purchaser, who, by means of the heavy bribe of 1000 dlnaras, 
induced the officially authorized scribe to include a well in the 
sale of a house when it was intended to be excluded from it, 
was banished from the country by the king, his property 
being confiscated and given over to the cheated vendor. 


874. erv; qiiiRyth: # 

SCOTT. (711) q. by sq*. ft. p. 349 (which reads 4 ft u l flfcV I at the end, that makes 
hardly any sense) and n. ft. p. 326. The word auninT is explained in various 
ways. The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 238 defines it as a transaction whereby a 
bailee (e. g. a washerman) transfers an article bailed to him (for washing 
&c.} to another for hire. Panini IV. 4. 30 employs the word‘avakraya’, 
but the Siddhantakaumudi explains it as the due to be recovered by a king 
from a market (or the like). Gaut. XII. 39 employs the word ‘avakrita* 
which is explained by Haradatta as meaning ‘ what is purchased, but the 
price of which is unpaid or only partly paid ’. This last seems to be the 
sense intended by Kit. who provides that a sale of land, the price being 
wholly or partly unpaid, would become indefeasible only after enjoyment 
for three generations. 53*3 as quoted in S. V. p. 321 defines othpt as 
‘ WtSyOTf* 3 UHWlfWOTH, • OTWVt ftwft vft UTTP) W ifhft * ’ 

*w. qyviOTwmftft wvftrftp fm wiy • wnfw i y«j unni- 
vnft * WOTT. 712 q. by W. ft. p. 327. 

876. ftxftj W fflg fqf*T$ fcufty I wgmscfft f»- 

wftt * iftuiWfd y* wri xicyittft q fr q y t §4 wwft mgwt w 

ftfeofty Wfftt» ff. q. by aim. ft. p. 349, w. ft. p. 326. Compare sec. 8 of 
the Transfer of Property Act (Act. IV. of 1882) as to what passes on a 
sale. The wm. ft, p. 349 explains as frw ftftft y fcg* OT w ftPph . 

*77. fits i wwigftuwpd wnyf ny ftft- 

frftwq. by W. ft. P* 326, Compare tec. 118 of the Transfer of 
Property Act. 
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. The VyavahSranirpaya, after quoting Br. and Vyftsa, very 
lucidly explains what is meant by sale, purchase, exchange &c. 
Gold and the like which a man desires to render or pay is called 
price, while land, house and the like are said to be 1 panya ’ 

(saleable thing). Purchase means acceptance of a thing pre¬ 
ceded by the offering of a price (either paid or agreed to be 
paid); sale is the acceptance of a price preceded by the offering 
of a saleable thing. Panvrtti or parivarlana is the acceptance 
of an article for an article of the same kind; if there is a 
disparity in value between the two articles exchanged the 
exchange is called * amkraya '; when there is an exchange of 
two articles of different kinds but of the same value it is called 
nnimaya. 878 The Vyavaharanirnaya makes elaborate provi¬ 
sions for sale of land at the order of the king for non-payment 
of land tax. It quotes Prajapati (p. 350 ) to the effect that the 
purchaser at such a sale must offer half or at least one-fourth 
of the real price of the field and that the original owner could 
get back his property sold for the royal dues by paying the 
full price to the purchaser up to three generations. Other 
elaborate rules on the same subject are passed over here for 
reasons of space. These provisions indicate that ownership in 
cultivated fields belonged to individuals and that the State had 
only the right to levy taxes. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 865-869 
and Kat. quoted above ( on p. 196 ) for a discussion of the theory 
of the State’s ownership of all lands. Taking into consideration 
the Purvamimarasa texts, the Vyavaharamayubha and the verses 
of Kat. and others it appears that the State was deemed to be 
the owner of all lands as a general proposition, but that where 
individuals or bodies of persons had been in long possession of 
lands that they cultivated, the ownership of the State was 
qualified and restricted only to the.recovery of a tax or share 

878. vt fomfW yvw iq n wiwm: i wet* 

wv (wvhm i) vftwms a v iW ai # vfk 1 «vm-. • wtfivw frmaN 

g metf iv wr»vn:»wvr >pvvv tfrvm: va*v$g: vvwva ' vnmftvyfr 

via: 1 ftarv: staft ffcfc via :»1 waSiroanerr 

yffi 1 aa 3?$ gWfo i p agwrit > sra fofiwd 
frwiarft q oaffivy vft 1 aw i?<n<wiifaq«avfo nv: wv. i igfr 

vvsma ah lyvafi en d ftwv: 1 aarft v v v vflenrv. aftafrit 1 

vftva$vnt*v?r*$*r«ri* 1 f^wnfNvnmfhriitwfManit ftauftvi- 
uaft, vranfrvrffrvfr vftvaat nafk 1 vrauftvfarrfrvvfc vn*^ W*- 

irtt wft t ft. PP* 347-348. The definition of sale given by the 
Vyavaharanirnaya looks quite modern. Compare sec. 4 of the Indian Sale 
of Goods Act (III. of 1930). . 
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of orops and that individuals and groups that had cultivated 
lands in their possession were regarded practioally as owners of 
the land subject to the liability to pay land tax and to the right 
of the State to sell the land for non-payment of tax. The 
Vyavahftranirnaya quotes Br. and another smrti text that sudras, 
persons excommunicated for grave sins ( patita ), c&nd&las and 
desperate characters cannot be allowed to possess the lands of a 
brahmana by sale, partition or in lieu of wages; 879 the same work 
further quotes Vyasa, Bh&radv&ja and Br. that when land is sold 
there is a right of pre-emption in favour of full brothers, 
sapindas, samanodakas, sagotras, neighbours, creditors and 
one’s co-villagers in order. 880 

Gifts of immovables were looked upon in very ancient 
times with disfavour, though they were made even in the times 
of the Upani9ada Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 740-41. But sales 
of land must have been rarer still in ancient times owing to the 
patriarchal and joint family systems. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 114 
quotes a verse forbidding the sale of immovable property; 881 
but sales of lands are mentioned in many copperplate grants. 
Vide Paharpur plate grant of Gupta year 159 i. e. 478-79 A. D. 
in E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 (where one kuly&v&pa of land is stated to 
have been sold for two dinSras to a brahmana and his wife 
named R&rnl by the city council for the provision of the 
worship with sandal-wood paste &c. of the divine arhuts at 
a vihara ), E. I. vol. 17 p. 345 (grant of the time of Kuraara- 
gupta I in Gupta year 113), the Damodarpur plates (E. I. vol. 
15 p. 113), Faridpur plates (Ind. Ant. vol. 39 p. 193), E. L vol. 
18 p. 74. From these records of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
it appears that land was owned by private individuals or by 


879. vwrawnrarPw: i eiqfti fawdsrrv 

* if.; fonfa wfrwrft frn nrg frft er» frmffr eftw n * 

q- by fw. p. 354. With these provisions prescribed at least 1500 
years ago one may compare the South African legislation passed in the 
midst of the Second World War (alleged to be fought for different kinds 
of freedoms) against Indians preventing the purchase by them of lands in 
areas reserved for Whites. 

880. wrWf! i fnflUuwHmffou i uww w TOt 9$ 

yi * fmfib i u'lqwai wftwm whpmai t snww ufam 

smr: » q. by me. ft. pp. 355-56. 

881. wnft ftqwt nrftff t q. by ftm. on wt- U. 114. 
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joint families or by the village community or by the king and 
there was a fixed procedure when land was to be sold, that 
the purchaser approached the District Officers who consulted 
the pustapalax that kept a record of titles and that the villa¬ 
gers and headmen were consulted and asked to mark off the 
land to be sold. It appears that the smrtis recommended that 
sales should be clothed in the formalities of gifts, probably 
because gifts were frequent and sales were not. A smrti quoted 
by the Mit. (on Yaj. n. 114) states ‘ land passes (i. e. is trans¬ 
ferred) with the assent of the villagers, the agnatic relations, the 
neighbours, the co-sharers and with the offering of gold and 
water.’ The Mit. explains that these 882 are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary formalities of a sale, but that they are recommended for the 
sake of greater caution and convenience, that the assent of the 
villagers is to be secured for the publication of the transaction 
of sale, as a text Bays that acceptance, particularly of im¬ 
movables, should be made openly, that the neighbours’ assent 
should be secured for preventing boundary disputes, that the 
assent of agnates and co-sharers is desired for making it easy to 
complete the transaction, that it does not follow that without 
the assent of these the sale of land is not valid or complete. 
Water and gold are to be offered because gifts being highly 
commended, a sale should be clothed outwardly with the same 
formalities. Vide Dr. P. N. Sen’s ‘Hindu Jurisprudence’ 
pp. 76-78 for the opposite procedure of the ancient Roman Law 
that gifts were to be clothed with the formalities of sale. For 
water and gold in the case of gifts vide above under 
(lattapradanika. 

Svamipalauivuda (disputes between the owner of cattle 
and herdsman who is engaged to look after them ). In ancient 
times this must have been a prominent source of litigation 
in a predominantly agricultural country like India. Nfir. 
appears to have included this title under vetanasyanapH- 
karma. Yaj. II. 164, N&r. IX. 11 provide that the cowherd 
has to bring back to the owner in the evening the cows (and 
other domestic animals ) handed over to him in the morning by 

882. oqfo- wimyiflw w i n ififr fc uf w 

k f jk Tnnft imngBfih-vfltaf: wro www (w»mr!) Wftw 

* geu fa igwvi ftwi <. 

f*mt. on II. 114; Sec, is *n» !!• 176. 
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the owner, after grasing them in the pastures and making them 
drink water. Manu VUI. 230 says that during the day the 
responsibility for the safety of the cattle rests on the herdsman 
and during the night on the owner provided they are in the 
latter’s house. When there is no express agreement as to wages 
N&r. IX. 10 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 19) prescribe that a 
cowherd 883 will get as his wages all the milk of the cows 
tended by him on every eighth day plus a heifer (two years old) 
every year out of every one hundred cows tended by him or a 
milch cow with her calf every year for every two hundred cows 
looked after by him. Manu VUI. 231 provides another method 
when no wages are fixed by agreement viz. a hired herdsman, 
who is paid with milk, may milk as hire the best cow out of ten 
with the consent of the owner. It is the duty of the cowherd 
to struggle as much as in him lies to protect the cows from 
accidents and if he is unable to do so he must quickly inform 
the owner (Nar. IX. 12). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 20) 
states 884 that the cowherd shall save cattle from the danger of 
worms (or reptiles), robbers, tigers and from caverns and pits 
and that he should try to protect them to the best of his ability, 
should call out for help or inform his master. If the herdsman 
does not struggle to protect the cows, nor raise a hue and cry 
nor inform his master he must make good the value of the cow 
lost and must pay a fine to the king (Nar. IX 13). Manu VIII. 
232 and 235, Y&j. IL 164-165, Visnu Dh. S. V. 885 137-138, Nar. 
(IX 14-15) provide that if a cow or other domestic animal 
strays or is killed by worms (or reptiles) or slain by dogs (and 
wild animals) or dies by falling into a pit or by any negligent 
act of the herdsman, he himself shall make good the loss, if he 
did not exert himself to prevent this happening or if goats 
and sheep are surrounded by wolves and carried away while the 
herdsman does not hasten to their help he shall bear the res¬ 
ponsibility for the loss. In these cases the herdsman has also 


883. Stn sftt gfr mgWwftsftwq . I ST. q. by the 31. p. 

207. T. p. 346. 

* W* q- by ft. r. p. 172, fT. a. p. 347 ; the fffiNr. II p. 208 
ascribes it to rfrog. 

885. ftei <ng»rt iwm amraft irorta • ft wrq gt grt w a rif ift 

Vm ' V. 137-138. 
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to pay a fine of 12$ panas 886 to the king (Y&j. II. 165). Ap. Dh. 
S. II. 11. 28. 6 makes 887 the herdsman liable to pay the price if 
an animal in his charge dies or is lost (by theft &c.). Manu 
VO. 233, 236, N&r. IX. 16, Vyasa state exceptions to the above 
viz. where an animal is carried away 888 by robbers though the 
herdsman raised a cry, he would not be liable to make good the 
loss provided he gave information to his master at the proper 
time (immediately after the animal is carried away) and 
proper place; or when the herdsman himself is seized or the 
village is attacked or the country is invaded, the herdsman 
would not be liable for loss or seizure of any animal under his 
charge; and also where, while the herd is grazing in a proper 
order near a forest, a wolf suddenly kills an animal. Manu 
VIU. 234, N&r. IX. 17 state that when cattle die through act of 
God or king or die without any fault of his while in charge of a 
herdsman, he has to free himself from liability or from the 
suspicion of himself having 889 carried away surreptitiously the 
animal by producing before his master their ears, skin, tails, 
bladders, tendons and yellow bile or by showing their limbs 
(viz. their characteristic marks). Vyasa states that if a 
herdsman, who has received his wages, abandons cattle in an 
untenanted forest and moves about in the village he should be 
fined by the king. 890 

Y&j. II. 166 provides that a portion of land should be set 
apart at the discretion of the villagers or that of the king as 
pasture for cows. Manu VIII. 237, Yaj. II. 167 prescribe 


886 . 3TU*vt^n Tn> *65 means, acc to the Mit., Sm. C. II. p. 208 
and wntni p. 773. 13}, while qtf. *U. HI. P- 375 and wj. W. p. 348 say that it 
means I2j; ‘ 3W@?MUH5T'rfT: 4Tr 4g l g»mw fft l m- 

(sit?wspufiwsvtfa tnrewtt gfit < 

seems to be first a T W Wgtflw on vr. 

II. 1. 34 (Kielhorn's ed.), where the Bft4IW cites gvtftgw (g\WT qqfawft 
sftyft) as an example. Vide p. 140 and note 182 above on 


887. sivvw ngjjt nml ft • snn. u. H. 11 . 28. 6. 

888. vmint wwft nut ttitv ftw^ • vumtt «n vnrom 
fttffrpft 1 in S g fil W. II. p. 207. ft. v. p. 172. p. 772. 

889. fi&s w ftn%! rnTgvrenqyTfirggfo i a 1 IX * 17 - 

890. di qi wwfwv m firafr vfr i unrenfi fWwrs w 

efberv: h *vrn q. by nj. n. p. 347. wwi v fl means * barber ’. 
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that on all aides round a village, a kharvaia and a town 
an uncultivated space for pastures (between it and the 
fields) shall be kept respectively of 100, 200, 400 dhanus 8 * 1 in 
extent. Kat. (666) prescribes that the owner of a field 
(which is near a forest) should construct a high paling 
before the crops have grown; for animals (or deer) when they 
have once tasted the sweet 892 (crops) can be warded off with 
difficulty. Manu Vm. 239 = ( Matsya 227. 25), Nfir. XIV. 41 
prescribe that a hedge should be constructed for a field that 
is near a publio way so high that a camel cannot look inside 
over it or a horse or. cattle cannot jump over or so thick that 
a dog or boar should not be able to thrust its head inside it 
through holes. Manu VUL 238 ( ** Matsyapurana 227. 26 ), 
Y&j. IL 162, N&r. XIV. 40 provide that if a field situated near a 
village or a pasture or near a public road is not protected by a 
hedge and cattle straying into it cause loss, the herdsman is not 
to be held guilty. It is provided by Ap. Dh. S. 11. 11. 28. 5, Manu 
VEIL 240, Nar. X3V. 28, Kat. 664-665 that if cattle enter into 
fields, 893 parks or pastures that are situated near a village or 
a public road and are enclosed by a hedge, they may be seized 
or beaten off, the herdsman is to be fined (a hundred panas). 
Ylj. IL 159-161, Manu VUL 241, Nar. XIV. 28-29, Kat. 667 and 
others lay down that where cattle enter fields (not near a 
village or road) and cause loss, the herdsman is to be fined or 
whipped, the owner of the cattle is to make good the loss and 


891. A ug* is 4 cubits (or about 6 feet). Manu VIII. 237 ordains 
having a space of 300 dhanus round a city ; it also says that the space 
round a village for pastures should be three throws of satnyd. Ap. Dh. S. 
I. 3 9. 6 and 23 employ the expression for stating distance, 

means yoke-pin ( tpfttUWi ). Vide p. 145 note 185 above for dhanus 
and other measures of distance. In E. I. vol. I. pp. 154-155 a 
9 W (the king’s band) is mentioned in an inscription dated samvat 933 
at Gwalior. A was 4 g^ns but there were ^o®s of 7 or 10 bastas. Vide 
Qmi. on rn. II. 106. It was but natural that in ancient times man relied 
upon his own fingers or hand or height as a measure of length. Vide H. 
of Db. vol. II. p. 209 n. 485 and n. 2021 (for gf®. gx® and fan® ), p. 1034 
(for Vedi being as much in length as the height of the sacrificer) and 
purusa as a measure of length in t). tf. V. 2. 5. 1 and gntVTipnfa 16- 8. 
21-25. Vide also H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 989 n. 

892. arsrfftw* $vnfiTO*r flgn • ftwrfwl Rtywjwi ipn: ■ 

atim. 666 q. by P- 770. gfftw- II. P 209. 

893. tfc n nntRfikg qy tf l u • mprt imnfafa m*** *t ffwft: i 

mrm. 664 q. by II 208. ft. X. P 241; ftwn jntwrftNi I 

5JJTT. 1|. II U- 28. 5. ‘ 
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pay the fine prescribed and the fines vary e. g. Yaj. 11. 159 
prescribes fines of 2, 4 and 8 m&sas respectively when a goat 
or a cow or a she-buffalo strays and causes loss of crops, while 
K&t, (667 ) prescribes only J pana in the case of cows and 
sheep and J in the case of she-buffaloes. Vide Gaut. XII. 19-22 
and Kaui HI 10 also. Those who purposely set cattle to eat 
or destroy crops were to be punished as thieves (Nar. XIV. 34). 

Ancient India entertained tender feelings for certain 
animals and in certain circumstances. Nar. XIV. 30, Yaj. A. 163, 
Manu VIII. 242, Kaut. 111. 10 894 and Usanas provide that cows 
within ten days after calving, a stud bull, a horse, an elephant, 
animals let loose in honour of ancestors or deities, and cattle 
that have strayed from the herd or that have no herdsman to 
look after them and have met with an accident are to be 
warded off when causing harm to crops, but the owner is not 
to be fined. Usanas 895 states that the reason for this leniency is 
that horses and elephants are protectors of people. Apararka 
( p. 771 ) explains that this exemption applies only to the king’s 
horses and elephants. Usanas adds that (owners of) cows 
should not be fined when they cause some loss at the time of 
festivals and fcraddhas. The great veneration for cows led 
Usanas to lay down that he who requires the owner of a cow 
to re-imburse the loss of crops that are eaten up or destroyed 
by a cow will find that his pitrs and the gods do not receive the 
offerings made 896 by him. This is explained by the Par. M. 111. 
p. 385 as referring to crops in fields near a village not enclosed 
by a hedge and by the Madanaratna to crops eaten at the time 
of sraddha. Br., Yaj. II. 161 and Nar. XIV. 38 require the owner 
of the cow to re-imburse the owner of the crops for the loss as 
settled by the neighbours. Vide under ‘steya’ for cases in 
which there is no offence of theft even if a person takes certain 
things belonging to another without his permission. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SlMAVIVADA (boundary disputes). 

This is called kqetmjavivdda 897 ( disputes relating to fields ) 
by N&rada XIV. 1, who defines it as * dispute with regard to 
land in which questions about dikes or embankments, tbe 
boundaries of fields, ploughed land and fallow land have to be 
decided.’ Narada’g idea appears to be that the word ‘slm&vivSda’ 
in Manu is only illustrative and is a compendious way of 
mentioning disputes about land in general. According to Kat. 
(732) there are six causes 8 ® of land disputes viz. claiming 
more land, claim that a person is entitled to less than he 
possesses, claim to a share, denial of a share, seizing possession 
when previously there was none, boundary. In all these cases 
boundaries have directly or indirectly to be settled and there¬ 
fore all these are included under the topic of stmavivQda. A 
boundary dispute may relate to the boundaries of a district 
(janapada), a village, a field and a house. Boundaries, acc. to 
Nftr., may be of five kinds. 899 They are described as follows: 
dvhajini is what is indicated by trees which are like a flag¬ 
staff. Manu (VIII. 246-247) prescribes that trees such as 
asvattha, the silk cotton, sala, tala (palmyra palm ), that have 
milky juice (like udumbara) should be planted to indicate 
boundaries and also bamboo clumps, bushes, reeds &c. A 
malsyini (lit. having fish) boundary is provided by rivers flowing 
naturally and full of fish and tortoises or by tanks and 
reservoirs of water ( Manu VU3. 248). A naidhani boundary is 
one indicated by concealed signs (just as nidh&na i. e. treasure 
is concealed in the earth), such as pots filled with chaff, coal, 
bricks, bones and similar things that the earth does not corrode 


897 ■ i qhrrfifotn) *vrii«rcq-. tfrsrsa ns m 

, TO[ XIV. 1. ft, y. p. 201 takes Snynttnfttp as one word, while nr. g. p. 353 
holds ktdira and maryidi separate. ft^Xt Sl ff g M f ft t 

*q. n. p. 353. 

sss. arnfaqq synn sitft ssft i eiftaeifts w • aofbnjftzt Hm w qypj- 
tw*.» esrm- 732 q. by ftWf. on qy. II. 150. ft. %, p. 201, wqyftl P- 759, 
»«r. q. p. 353. Vide tbe faqr. and nr. n. (or explanations. 

899. Wftpft 4t frquft nwfel» WWIwft l! W Owftut 

» *TTf q. by ftm. on qy. II. 150. 
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and are buried inside the earth. Manu (VIII. 250-251) enume¬ 
rates those objects that should be buried in the earth, which 
would serve to indicate the boundaries of a village or field and 
which are therefore called concealed ( upacchanna ) by him. A 
bhayuvarjita (free from danger) boundary is settled by the 
agreement of the parties. The fifth kind is the one that is laid 
down by order of the king. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 351 verse 2) 
prescribes 900 that at the time of founding a village definite 
boundaries should be erected or constructed by means of visible 
or patent (prakSia) and concealed (uparhsu or upacchanna) 
signs and the Sm. C. II. 228 explains that a row of big stones 
should be employed to indicate the boundary. Brhaspati (S. B. 
E. vol. 33 p. 351 verses 3-7) states what patent and concealed 
boundary marks should be and requires elderly persons to 
point them out to youths and children who in their turn when 
old are to point out the boundaries to other youths and in this 
way traditional knowledge of boundaries may be kept up. Manu 
(VIXL 252-253) states that in disputes boundaries should be 
settled in accordance with the visible and concealed signs des¬ 
cribed above, by reliance on long former enjoyment and by the 
constant flow of water and that if there be doubt even after 
observing the signs then the dispute has to be decided on the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses. Witnesses could either depose to the marks 
of boundaries or to the boundaries themselves. Those who 
could not point out the marks but were to define the boundaries 
themselves were to follow a certain procedure. Manu VIIL 254 
states that the witnesses should be asked about the marks 
of boundaries in the presence of the litigating parties and 
groups (or families) of the villagers. The witnesses on being 
asked were to trace, point out and settle the boundary unani¬ 
mously, being clad in red garments, wearing red chaplets and 
being exhorted to depose truly by their spiritual merit 901 and 
carrying clods of earth on their heads, by reference to mounds 
or depressions, coals, bones and chaff (buried underground, 


nr. I» If. Q. by fffiN. II p. 227, which says: 

nuunftv yfit 1 
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in a vessel), embankments, anthills, platforms of stones or 
bricks (Manu VUL 255, 256, Yaj. II. 151, Nar. XIV. 4-6). 
Vas. 16. 13, Kaut. m. 9, Yaj. IL 150, Manu VIII. 258, 260, 
Nar. ( XIV. 2-3) prescribe that on failure of witnesses of the 
adjoining villages, neighbours (s&manta), 902 old men, cowherds 
husbandmen who plough the fields near the one in dispute, 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, snake catchers and foresters should 
settle the disputed boundary in the presence of the king. The 
Mit. on Yaj.* 8 IL 153 quotes Kat. (743-745, 51 ) to show that 
witnesses were divided into samanta, vrnUa, vrddha and uddhrtu, 
eaoh preceding group being superior to the succeeding. The 
Mit. further says that the neighbours as witnesses are to be 
arranged in the form of the layers of the petals of a lotus viz. 
the nearest ones ( sainxaktaka ) are those most preferred, (but if 
this group has faults) then a second but a more removed group 
and then a third group still more remote may be examined. 
Sankha-Likhita and Vas. 90 * 16.13-15 prescribe that in boundary 
disputes the decision depends on neighbours, in the case of 
conflict of witnesses on documents and then on the old men in 
the town or village and the guilds. Yaj. II. 152 and Manu VIII, 
258 require that the neighbours who are to settle the boundary 
should be four, eight or ten ( even in number ) and inhabitants 
of the same village (if possible}. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 352 
verse 14) requires that the witnesses 905 should know the source 
of title (to the disputed land ), the measurement ( in nimrtatuis. 
daturas See. ), the length of enjoyment or possession, the names 
of persons (in possession) and the characteristic geography or 
lie of the land. The general rule was (as stated by Nar. XIV. 9) 

902. WWW i mr®j RwroirmTjTOt w ufifcfnt w»- 

Rusn-mur wtot mum i vt OT flrffd wmntt <ff** 

« ffit i tout: jvui twtot i Pm. 

on Vf. II. 151. 

903. kmrnnfr w iTOwhynf tyiwyT! i WTtt mVr urn fhn- 

TOT I mm. 237, q by fim. on VT. II. 152, R t. 206. 

904. mrorams i mrorfNft frwwm • 

16. 13-15 ; qyjhrftRftfr W ' MW I SWW : i mror- 

yrofammni i q. *« fit. *• p. 208 . muftnn 

i iw# i rmg | mfrv tot » WrunrmrR q TOtarm; 
i mS*m st xm ufc ftiipro»mm, q- by Rm. on in ii. 152 . 

905. ^ jwtvI ur ufrfmri wumi ^ 

Wlftm 11 ». q. by Ran, on VT. H. 152, TO. HI. IH. p-392, *q. *. p.353. 
Some works read 
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nil A single witness not to settle boundary 

that a single witness however confident he might be (or how¬ 
ever reliable) should not take upon himself to point out and 
settle the boundary, since this (boundary ) dispute being a very 
important (difficult) matter, its decision should rest with many. 
The Mit. ( on Y&j. IL 152 ) explains that this prohibition holds 
good only if the single witness is one not accepted by both sides 
as reliable. But Nar. ( XIV. 10 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. 906 33 p. 352 
verse 11) hold that where a single witness accepted by both 
sides has to settle the boundary (in the absence of more 
witnesses and in the absence of reliable patent or concealed 
signs) he should do so after placing a clod of earth on his head, 
after being dressed in red robes and wearing red flowers and 
after observing a fast. If it was a sudra who was to trace or 
lay down a boundary Visvarupa 907 on Yaj. II. 156 quotes a prose 
passage of Brhaspati that he was to be decked in red pieces of 
cloth, his face was to be smeared with ashes from a cemetery, a 
mark was to be made on his chest with five fingers dipped in 
the blood of a goat and the entrails of the sacrificed goat were 
to be tied round his neck and he was to hold a clod of earth 
in the right hand. All this was to impress upon him the gravity 
of the work and the necessity of doing his best impartially. If 
no knowing witness or no patent or concealed signs are available 
the king has himself to settle the boundary between the two 
villages at his own discret ion (Yaj. II. 153, Nar. XIV. 11, Manu VUI. 
265). He may divide the land between the two villages equally 
and construct new marks of boundaries, but if the disputed land 
will be of greater benefit to one village than to the other 
the king may assign the whole of the disputed land to the 
former. Manu VBL 245 prescribes that when there is a 
boundary dispute between two villages the king should decide 
it in the month of Jyestha when the embankment (marks) become 
quite clear ( owing to water being dried up in summer). The 
decision made by the witnesses or neighbours became final 
only after the lapse of three weeks if no calamity (from act 
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of God or king) befell the witnesses (Kat. 751 ). 908 Manu 
prescribes (VIII 261) that the boundary settled by witnesses 
should be fixed by the king (or recorded in a document 
containing the names of witnesses). An anoient instance of 
the fixing of boundaries by two feudatory chiefs is recorded 
in the Bhumara stone Pillar inscription of the Parivrajaka 
Maharaja Hastin and Maharaja SarvanStha, who erected a 
pillar at Ambloda to show the boundary between their 
territories about 510 A. D. (vide Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions No. 34 
p. 110). Vide also E. I vol. 24 pp. 32-34 for inscriptional 
evidence about the carrying out of all the details laid down in 
dharmas&stra works on the settlement of boundaries. Manu 
vm, 263, Yaj. II. 153, Nar. XIV. 7 prescribe the middle amer¬ 
cement for each one of the samantas that falsely settle the 
boundaries, while Manu (Vlll. 257) and Nar. XIV. 8 prescribe 
the first amercement only for other witnesses such as members 
of corporations and elderly villagers. If through friendship, 
greed or fear the witnesses who know the facts do not come 
forward to settle the boundary they are each to be fined in the 
highest amercement (Kat. 909 750). 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 353 verses 19-21) lays down certain 
interesting rules about alluvion and diluvion. Where a river 
is the boundary between two villages and the river carries away 
soil from one village and attaches it to another, the accretion 
belongs to the village to which it becomes attached, but this is 
so when the soil carried away has no crops growing on it; if 
however soil with growing crops is separated from a village and 
joined to another by a river in flood, the former owner can reap 
only the crops and the land will belong to the village or field 
to which it has become attached 910 . 


90S. AVer'ssift w • Brwnrjfnmrt frrofomftwrii i 

ssmn. 751 q. by fan. on VT. II. 132. V. P. (Jp. 359) adds ‘ vunfarftft .» 
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mi Decision of boundaries of fields &c. 50? 

Manu VIIL 262, Yaj. H. 154, N&r. XIV. 12, Kftt. 749 pres¬ 
cribe that the decision of disputes about the boundaries of fields, 
wells, tanks, groves and parks, palaces, houses, cottages, temples 
and channels carrying rain water is to be similarly arrived at by 
the testimony of witnesses ( samantas and others). 

Several rules are laid down by Nar., Br. and Kat. about 
easements and water-courses. 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 24) prescribes that no 911 inter¬ 
ference should be caused to the manner of the enjoyment of 
houses (as regards doors, compounds &c.), to the enjoyment of 
water and markets in the way in which they had been enjoyed 
from the time the village or house was established or built. 
This means, acc. to the Sm. C. II. p. 234 and V. P. p. 363 that if 
a new mode of enjoyment is started in the case of these after 
the village was established or the house was built then inter¬ 
ference may be allowed. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 25) 
further says that ancient windows, 912 watercourses, balconies 
(pegs?), raised platforms on the borders of streets, waterspouts 
carrying rainwater from a square of houses (and cottages) en¬ 
joyed from former days should not be allowed to be interfered 
with, even if they might cause some inconvenience to the neigh¬ 
bouring house. Kat. (752-753) similarly provides ‘one should 
not interfere with the base of the wall, a drain (or waterspout), 
a balcony, window, watercourse and dwelling house of another. 
These are not to be added to one's house after the first building 
of it (so as to cause obstruction or annoyance to another), one 
should not open a window 913 (so as to command a view) in the 
interior of another’s house or open a spout (that will drain off 


911. ■ V* vnram gtf aw uw ftwra* 
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II. p. 235; 
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912. Compare section 15 of the Easements Act (Act V of 1882) for 
the acquisition by prescription of easements of light and air for a building, 
Of support or of right of way &c. 

913. • One should not open a window &c. *—-This right of privacy is 
recognised even now by the courts as enforceable in Gujerat. Vide thtthu- 
bhai v. Chhagattlal 2 Bom. L. R. 454, Maneklal v, Mohanlal 22 Bom. 
L. R. 226. 
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water) on to another’s house. One should construct places 
(pits) for depositing ordure, urine and filthy water, a fireplaoe 
and a pit at a distance of at least two cubits from the walls 
of other people (his neighbours) and should not construct these 
very near to another’s house ’ (vide also Br. S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 354 verses 35-36). 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 27) defines a samsarava 9H as the 
road by which men and beasts pass to and fro without let -or 
hindrance. Eat. (755) calls it catuspatha and defines raja- 
marga as the road by which people are allowed to pass at 
certain times (and not at all times). Several rules are 
prescribed by Eautilya and others for obviating nuisances 
on public roads or near private houses. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 
verse 38) and Eat. (756) provide that roads should not be 
obstructed by parking 915 carts and the like thereon, that no 
one should plant anything on a public road, that a man who puts 
obstruction on the public road, makes pits or plants trees or 
wilfully voids excrement thereon should be fined a masaka, and 
one who does not give 916 precedence on the road to his guru, 
preceptor or the king should be fined. Manu IX. 282 prescribes 
the fine of two ktlrsapanas for voiding or dropping ordure on 
the public road in the absence of distress and requires the 
wrongdoer to clean the road, but Manu (IX. 283) makes an 
exception in the case of persons diseased, very old men, a 
pregnant woman and a child, who are not to be fined but 
only reproved for voiding ordure on the road. Vide Matsya 
227. 175-76 for the same two verses. Eaut. JI. 36 917 pres¬ 
cribes the fine of | of a pana for throwing dust on a cart-road 
and | for obstructing it with mud and a fine double of these 
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Nuisance on public road or near building «>0d 

for doing the game on a royal road; prescribes a fine of one, 
two, three or four panas respectively for voiding ordure on or 
near a holy place, or a place whence water is taken, or a temple 
or the king’s buildings and exempts from fine such persons as 
those mentioned in Manu IX. 283. Kat. (758-759 ) provides 9 ' 8 
that he who defiles a tank, a garden or holy water (or ghats) 
by throwing filthy matter ( ordure &c.) therein should be made 
to remove the filth and fined the first amercement and also one 
who pollutes by washing soiled clothes in holy and purifying 
sacred places (ghats See.) established by great or saintly persons. 
Yaj. II. 155 prescribes the first, the highest and middling 
amercements respectively for making breaches in the boundary 
(between two or more fields ), for ploughing a field beyond the 
boundary of one’s field and for depriving a man of his field 
by intimidation and the like. Vide also Visira Dh. S. V. 172 
and Sankha-Likhita 919 who prescribe a fine of 1008 panas for 
transgressing (the whole of) the boundary (of a field). Manu 
VIII. 264 ( = Matsya 227. 30) provides a fine of 200 panas 
for seizing another’s field, garden or house through inadver- 
tance, but 500 for seizing any one of these by intimidation. 
N&r. XIV. 13-14 and Kat. (760-761 ) state 920 that the fruits and 
flowers of those trees that grow on the boundary between two 
fields should be declared (by the Judge) as joint between the 
owners of the two fields and that if the branches of trees grow¬ 
ing in one man’s field spread over another man’s field that man 
should be understood to be the owner of the trees and branches 
(together with fruit &c.) in whose field the trees are born (have 
taken root). The first proposition implies that if one owner 

918. ft«rr?fta i sfhrfvm a y rer fo <l$- 

«n*n. q- by Wfxm p. 763, sqft w- II. 235, «T. u. p. 365. 
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alone takes all the fruits he is liable to be fined for taking half 
the fruits. 

A setu ( watercourse) is said by Nar. ( XIV. 18 ) to be of 
two kinds, vis. that which is dug ( kheya ) into the soil in order 
to drain off excessive water and that which is constructed 
( bandhya ) as an embankment to prevent water from flowing 
away. Yfij. II. 156 and Nar. XIV. 17 provide that a setu made 
by the owner of one field in the neighbouring field should not 
be forbidden by the owner of that field, if the loss of soil it 
causes (to the latter) is small as compared with the great 
benefit that it may confer. Nar. ( XTV. 20-21) and Yaj. N. 157 
prescribe that one should make a dike or watercourse on an¬ 
other’s land with the permission of that man or with the permis¬ 
sion of the king as otherwise he cannot reap the benefit thereof. 
Kak (762-63) provides a similar rule about the repairs to a 
house or garden or tank made by a stranger without the owner’s 
or the king’s permission. It is stated by Nar. (XIV. 23-25 ) that 
when the owner of a field is unable (to cultivate it) or is 
dead or is not heard of, if a stranger cultivates the field 
without objection from any body, the stranger shall enjoy 
the produce of the field, that if the owner (or his son) 
returns while the field is being tilled by a stranger, he can 
get his field back on repayment to the stranger of all the 
money expended on making the land (ready for crops). If 
the owner is unable to return the expenses, the stranger may 
retain l th of the produce every year for eight years giving 
Jth to the owner every year and should hand over the field to 
the owner when the 8th year arrives. Yaj. IL 158 and Vyasa 
provide that if a person takes a field from the owner on rent 
for cultivation, but gives up the cultivation after slightly 
ploughing it and does not employ someone else to complete the 
cultivation, then he should be made to pay the produce that 
would have been recovered from the field if properly cultivated 
and also should be fined and the field may be taken from him 
and given to another tenant w . 
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VAKPARUSYA AND DANDAPARUSYA 

• ♦ • • 

( Abuse and defamation; assault) 

V&kparusya, dandaparusya, steya, strlsangraliana, s&hasa 
are five titles out of 18 that are concerned with what may be 
called criminal matters or crimes in modern nomenclature. 
Vide under sShasa below. 

N&r. XVni. 1 defines cakparuyja as ‘ abusive words that 
loudly proclaim censure of another’s country, caste, family and 
the like and that cause mental pain or offence to that man. ’ 
Kfit. (768) defines it as 922 consisting in making the sound ‘hum’ 
(of defiance) before another or coughing before him, of imitating 
or uttering before another whatever is censurable according to 
popular notions. Nar. (XVILL 2-3) says that abuse is of three 
kinds, viqthura (reproachful such as calling a man a fool or a 
rogue), ailila (obscene or insulting), tivra (mercilessly severe such 
as charging a man with such grave sins as brahmana-murder or 
drinking liquor) and that the punishment for each later one is 
more severe than for each preceding one. Examples of the 
abuse of country, caste and family are respectively ' the Gaudas 
are quarrelsome 4 brahmanas are extremely greedy ’, 4 persons of 
the Visvftmitra gotra commit cruel deeds ’. Br. (S. B. E. vol, 33 
p. 355 verses 2-4) divided v&kp&rusya into three kinds viz. 
lowest (when the country, caste or family of a person is abused 
or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any definite act), 
middling (speaking that the abuser will have sexual inter* 
course with the mother or sister of the abused or ascribing the 
commission of upapdtakas 923 or minor sins to the abused)* 
highest (charging him with taking forbidden food or drink or 
mercilessly exposing or ascribing the grave sins to a person )• 
Various fines are prescribed in the smrtis that depend upon the 
above distinctions and also on the castes of the abuser and the 


922. gyu ism* 4* vw fifrnftm» ewiwi «|- 
» erne?. (768) q. by smrf p. 805. II. p. 6. 

923. For upapiUkas vide Manu XI. 39-66 (such as govadha, adultery), 
Yaj. III. 234-242, Visnudharmasutra (37) which contain long lists ol them. 
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abused For example, Manu VIII. 267 ( = Nar. XVIII. 15 = Matsya 
227. 66) prescribes the punishments of 100 panas, 150 or 200 
panas, corporal punishment respectively against a ksatriya or 
a vaisya or a Sudra abusing a br&hmana and conversely Manu 
VUI. 268 ( =* N&r. XVHL 16 ) provides that a brahmans calum¬ 
niating a ksatriya, vaisya or 6udra should respectively be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas. In the case of the abuser and the 
abused being of the same varna the fine for ordinary abuse 
is 12 panas, but double of this if the abuse is, according to 
Manu VIE. 269 ( = Nar. XVIII. 17 ), foul (relating to mother, 
sister &c.). Vide Yaj. IL 206-207, Visnudharmasutra V. 35. 
From the remarks of the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna it appears 
that these discriminating provisions 924 based on the caste 925 and 
the ascription of minor or grave sins had become a dead letter 
and were not being enforced by the kings in India by the 
12th century A. D. at least. One or two matters, however, may 
be noted Manu VUL 268-272 and 274 are the same as Nar. 
XV111. 16-17, 22-24. Even the truth of an imputation 926 
afforded no complete exemption e. g. if a person angrily 
calls a man a thief (who was once convicted of it) or 
speaks of him as blind or cripple, the former would 
be fined at least one karsapana (Manu VUI. 274 — Nar. 
xvm 18). Kaut. (in. 18) provides in this case three panas 927 
as fine and Visnudharmasutra ( V, 27 ) two panas. When the 
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imputation is false all provide for a fine double of that pro¬ 
vided in case the imputation is true. Ironic praise of a man 
(suoh as describing one who is blind of one eye as one endowed 
with a beautiful eye) is made punishable by Kaut. (DDL 18). 
To warn 928 a man against associating with a person who is 
guilty of a grave sin or of theft does not entail punishment if 
the truth of the imputation be established (Kat. 776). Acc. to 
Kaut. and Kat. (775) the king was to award only half the fine 
prescribed if the accused Baid ‘ what I uttered in abuse was done 
through ignorance, carelessness, rivalry or friendship; I shall 
not again do so’ 929 . A person who abuses a king doing his 
duty was to have his tongue cut off or forfeited all his property 
(Nar. XVIIL 30, Yaj. 11. 302). Ap. II. 10. 27.14 prescribed for 
a sudra that abused any one of the three higher castes leading 
a religious life the punishment of the cutting of the tongue 930 . 

Daridaparu^ija (assault). Kaut. III. 19 begins his treatment 
of this topic by saying that it comprises touching, threatening to 
strike and actually striking another 931 . Nar. XVIIL 4 defines it as 
injuring the limbs of another with the hand, foot, weapon or other 
means (Buch as stones) or defiling or causing pain by (bringing) 
ashes and similar substances in contact with another. The Mit. 
on Yaj. IL 212 explains that even causing injury to animals and 
trees would fall under this title. Nar. XVIIL 5-6 provide that 
assault may be of three kinds viz. mild, middling and highly 
punishable according as a person merely makes preparations to 
assault or attacks without any qualm or causes a wound and that 
this crime can further be divided into three kinds according as 
the object attacked is low in value or middling or high. A verse 
from the Parisista (quoted by Sm. C. D. p. 327 and V. P. p. 370) 
states ‘ whoever causes pain or draws blood, wounds, breaks, cuts 
off, pierces (the limbs or bodies) of living beings is guilty of 
dandaparusya \ According to Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 357 verse 
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1) dawpxpSrusya 93 * consists in striking (a person) with the hand, 
with a stone, a dub, ashes, mud, dust or a weapon. The Mit 
on Yfij. H. 212 following Nar. XV1U. 7-12 lays down certain 
propositions about both abuse and assault. A person who 
does not return abuse or does not assault when abused or 
assaulted, deserves to be commended; if he returns the abuse or 
assaults in return, the person who began the quarrel is to be 
dealt with more severely than the other. When two persons’ 33 
attack each other and there are no means for finding who began 
the quarrel equal punishment is to be awarded to both; hut 
when two quarrel he who began the quarrel or he who persists 
longer than the other is to be fined more than the other party 
and lastly if men of the lowest 9i * castes such as ivapaka, rnnla, 
caxufala, hunters, elephant Tiders, vratyas and dasas ( slaves) 
assault respectable men and acaryas then they are to be 
punished ( whipped ) by good men then and there, but if such 
punishment is net possible, then the king suould award 
corporal punishment (of various kinds according to the 
nature of the crime) and should not take fines from them, 
since they are the foulest among men and their wealth also is 
foul. Kat. ( 783 ) and Br. ( 8. B. E. 33 p. 359 verst 1 5 ) are to 
the same effect. The several smrtis lay down various punish¬ 
ments for various kinds of assaults but no useful purpose 
will be served by going into details. Kat. 935 ( 786 ) provides 
that just as in abuse punishments depend on the custesof 
the abuser and the abused so also in assaults higher punish¬ 
ment is to be awarded if the attacker is of a lower caste than 
the person attacked or lower punishment if the person attacked 
is of a lower caste. Manu VX1J. 286 and Usanas 9 ’ 6 lay down 
that the punishment for the offence should be commensurate with 
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the pain or injury caused by the offender to a man or beast. A few 
examples may be set out. Probably the oldest reference to fines 
for assault in Sanskrit literature is contained in the Taittirlya 
Samhitft 937 11. 6. 10. 2: He v/ho threatens to strike a brahman a 
shall be fined with a hundred (cows or niskas ?), he who strikes a 
brahraana shall be fined with a thousand; he who draws blood 
from him shall not behold the pitrs for as many years ,is there 
are particles of dust mixed with the blood that falls on them ’• 
This passage is interpreted in Jai. 111.4.17 as being a recom- 
mendatary injunction (purumrlhu ) to all at all times to desist 
from assaulting a brahmana. Gaut. (21. 20-22 ) and Manu XI. 
206-207 appear to take the Tai. S. passage differently and refer the 
figures of 100 and 1000 to years Kaut. Ill. i9 prescribes various 
fines for various kinds of assaults. Br. (S B. E. 33 p.357 verses 2,3 
and 7 ) says that if a person throws ashes or the like at another 
or beats him with the hand the fine should be one mam, but if 
lie strikes with a brick, stone or stick the fine should be two 
masakaB; this however applies when both are of the same caste, 
but if he assaults a woman who is another’s wife or a person 
of a higher caste, the fine may be higher and higher. For 
one who bruises the skin of another or draws blood by assault 
the fine is one hundred panas, and for him who causes a 
wound by removing some flesh the fine is six masakas and 
he who causes breaking of bones should be banished (Manu VIE. 
284 — jNfir. XV111 29 ). Kat. prescribes the highest amerce¬ 
ment for cutting off the ear, tho lip, the nose, the foot, the 
eye, the tongue, the penis, the hand, and the middle amerce¬ 
ment for earn ing injury ( or wounding ). Gaut. XII. 1, Kaut. 
111. 19, Manu VIIl. 939 279, Yftj.il. 215, Br. provide the punishment 
of the cutting <>t that limb with which a sudra strikes a person 
of the three higher castes. And the Mit. on Yaj. II. 215 applies 
by analogy the same rule to a vateya striking a ksatriya. 
Manu VIII 280 exit nds the same punishmen 1 to a sudra for 
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merely raising the hand or a club to strike one of a higher 
caste. Manu VIE. 281-283 (~Nar. XVIH. 26-28) provide that 
a person of a low caste defiantly sitting on the same seat 
with one of a higher caste was to be first branded on the , 
waist and then banished or his hips were to be gashed (in such 
a way that he might not die ) t that a Sudra defiantly spitting 
on the body of a brahmana had his lips cut off or a sudra 
voiding urine or faeces on a brahmana had those offending 
limbs cut off, or a sudra defiantly seizing a brahmana by 
the hair or the feet or beard or neck or testicles would have 
both his hands cut off. If several conspire and strike a 
person who is alone, each one was to be sentenced to twice the 
punishment prescribed for the offence (Yaj. II. 221, Kaut. 940 
1H. 19, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). Kaut. m 19, Manu VIII. 287, 
Y5j. IL 222, Br., Kat. 787, Visnu Dh. S. V. 75-76 provide that the 
king should make an offender pay a fine and also the expenses 
of medical treatment and diet till the wound is healed up and 
the person attacked is able to do his usual work (vide note 613 
above). For mischief to property 941 and for killing or maim¬ 
ing animals, Kaut., Manu, Y&jnavalkya and others provide 
various fines. For example, Kaut. IIL 19 prescribes that when 
property of small value is destroyed by a man he should be 
punished with fine equal to the value of the article and should 
be made to restore the article or its value to the owner; but in 
the case of articles of substantial value the fine is double of the 
value. Manu VIII. 288 is of similar import. Yaj. II. 223 provides 
varying fines if a person wrongfully causes damage to a wall by 
knocking it (with a club), or pierces it or divides it into two 
or demolishes it and makes the offender pay to the owner the 
cost of restoring it. Manu. VIIL 296-298, Yaj. II. 225-226 
prescribe fines for causing death or injury to animals of small 
value (such as goats) and big animals like elephants, horses 
and cows. Yaj. II. 227-229, Kaut. in. 19, and Kat. 793 provide 
fines for causing loss by injuring or felling trees, shrubs and 
creepers. Yaj. IL 214 holds 942 that if a person throws mud, 
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dust or saliva or filthy things on another or strikes with his 
feet, he should not be fined if he is under the influence of 
intoxicants at the time or is not in his right mind or does it 
through mistake, while Kaut. HI. 19 prescribes half of the usual 
fine in such cases. 

An important question is how far the right of private 
sefence of person or property was recognised by the dharma- 
s&stra works. This subject has partly been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. vol. H. pp. 148-151 in connection with an Utatayin (a desperate 
man) who is an incendiary or a poisoner or is armed with a 
weapon, is a robber, one carrying away another’s wife or seizing 
by force ( a field ). Although there is great diversity of views 
about killing a brahmana atatayin, there is no difference of 
opinion as to repelling with force culminating even in death 
an Utatayin of any other caste. Gaut. VII. 25 allows even a 
brahmana to arm himself when his life is in danger. 943 Baud, 
Dh. S. IL 944 2. 80, Manu VIH. 348-349 lay down that brahmanas 
and vaisyas may oppose with force when they are prevented 
from doing their religious duties by felons or when there are 
disturbances caused by invasion or the like, for saving their 
own lives, for preventing the seizure of their cows or other 
wealth or for protecting women or brahmanas. The Mit. Ms on 
Yaj. IL 286 remarks that these rules of Manu are applicable 
when there is no time to report to the king or when delay in 
opposing violence will mean loss or ruin. According to Kat. 946 
(800) no blame attaches to a man who kills wicked men that 
are about to kill another, but when they have desisted from 
their attempt, they should be arrested and not killed. Apararka 
( on Y&j. DL 227) remarks that persons are to be regarded as 
dtatUyin while they are about to set fire or to kill or they 
are in the act of setting fire or killing and the like, that 
where it is not possible to prevent them from doing what 
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they intend to do exoept by killing them there only the 
texts allow killing; but that where it is possible to prevent 
them by merely wounding them with a weapon or stick, killing 
them would be an offence. 947 Medhatithi 947< * on Manu VIII. 348 
differs from this and allows the killing of a desperado even after 
he has carried out his purpose and not only when he is about to 
carry it out or is in the act of carrying it out. The view of 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 21 is that one has a right to oppose and 
kill another in self-defence, in defence of women and other weak 
people, who cannot defend themselves against a murderous or 
violent attack and that oven if a wrongdoer of the brahman a 
caste was killed in the exercise of such right there is no punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king and the prayascitta (for killing 
abrahmana) is a light one. Similarly a man can kill with 
impunity animals having claws, horns or fangs or horses 
or elephants if they attack a person (Kat. 805 q. by Srn C. 11. 
p. 316). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


STEYA (theft). 

In the Rg. there is frequent mention of tasknra, stena 
and tayiL In Rg. VI. 28. 3 the sage 948 says ‘may the cows 
nut disappear from us, may a thief not injure them In Rg. 
VIII. 29. 6 it is said 4 Pusan guards the ways and knows of 
concealed treasures as a thief does*. From Rg. X. 4. 6 it appears 
that thieves were desperate and bound people with ropes and 
( from Rg. I. 191. 5 ) that thieves ( taskara* ^ appeared at night. 
Taint (thief) occurs in Rg. I. 50. 2, IV. 38. 5, Vi. 12. 5 and is an 
indo-Iranian word. The word ‘stena* occurs in Rg. VI. 28. 7 and 
means 4 urn* who is a cattle-lifter*. Rg. V111. 67. 14 indicates 
that a shun was bound with ropes (when caught), in Rg. V1T. 
55. 3 the dog is asked to run after a sh'itu and a taskara, the 
first being probably a thief (who secretly carries away pro¬ 
perty ) and the second a thief who openly carries it away. In 
the Vaj. 1 ^' S. XI. 79 ( - Tai. S. IV. 1.10. 2 ) we have the imhrnlu 
in addition to strmi and taskara. Atharvaveda IV. 3 contains 
charms against wolves, tigers and thieves (taslcrmis). 

titeya is distinguished from sakasa in Manu VliL 332, Kaut. 
111. 17, Nar. XV1L 12 and other works as stated under saliasa 
below'. Kat. 810 defines 9486 it as ‘depriving a man of his wealth 
either clandestinely or openly and either by night or by 
day*. Nar. XVII. 17 defines it as 4 deprivation of wealth by 
various means from people that are asleep, careless or 
intoxicated*. Jt may be of three kinds according to the 
value of the thing stolen viz. trifling (when earthen-w r are, seats, 
cots, wood, hides, grass, beans in pods or cooked food is stolen) 
or middling (when the theft relates to clothes except silken 
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ones, animals except cows and bulls, metals except gold, rioe 
and barley), grave or high (when gold, jewels, silken cloth, 
women, men, cattle, elephants, horses and the wealth of 
br&hmanas or temples is stolen). Vide N&r. XVU. 13-16 and 
Yaj. IL 275. Thieves are either prakaia (open or patent) or 
aprakaia (secret) acc. to Manu IX. 256, Br. 949 (S. B. E. 33 p. 359 
v. 2). Acc. to Manu IX. 258-260, N&r. (parisista 2-3) and Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 360 verses 3-4) patent thieves are traders who 
employ false weights and balances, gamblers, quacks, bribers of 
sabhyas, prostitutes, those who profess to arbitrate, those who 
manufacture imitation articles, those who subsist by progno¬ 
sticating good fortune or portents or by magic or palmistry, 
false witnesses &c. Manu (IX. 261-266) states that in 
order to find out such thieves the king should employ 
spies in various disguises at various places such as 
meeting halls, refreshment rooms, brothels, wineshops, 
theatres &c. The concealed thieves are those who move 
about with tools for house-breaking without being observed 
and whose residence is not known; they are principally 950 
of nine kinds viz. one who quietly relieves a man of his 
money when the latter is attending to something else, a 
house-breaker, a highway robber (who robs travellers), a 
cut-purse, one who steals (or kidnaps) a woman or a 
man, cattle, horses and other animals. Yaj. II 266-268 
and Nar. (parisista 9-12) indicate the various ways in 
which thieves may be detected and caught viz. by the (police) 
officers recovering a part of the booty from a man or by 
tracing foot-steps, or by seizing one who has been often 
found to be a thief, or by finding out that the man 
suspected cannot state his place of residence; and they 
recommend that on suspicion others may be caught, if on being 
questioned they attempt to conceal their caste or name or if they 
are found addicted to gambling, wine and women or if their 
mouth becomes dry or their voice changes or if they spend 
lavishly though they have no ostensible means of earning, or 
those who sell lost or second-hand goods or who move about in 
disguise or who are found making inquiries about others’ houses 
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or wealth. The Mit. on Y&j. 951 II. 268 quotes Nar. and gives the 
warning that the king must carefully examine whether the man 
caught is really the thief and should not convict merely on 
suspicion, since even an innocent man may have stolen property 
near him or betray some of the signs noted above. When pro¬ 
perty alleged to be stolen is found with a man, it may be that 
the articles came to his hands from another’s hand or he may 
have taken it up when it lay unclaimed on the ground or he may 
have taken it as a thief; liars often have the appearance of 
honest men and vice versa (Nar, I. 71) 952 . Narada’s dictum (I. 42) 
that one who is not a thief may be held to be a thief as in the 
case of M&ndavya has already been quoted above (p. 357n. 549). 
Vide Manu IX. 270 ( -= Matsya 227.166) cited on p. 355 above. 
When a person is seized on suspicion of being a thief he could not 
be acquitted on his mere denial of the offence. He had to prove 
innocence by ordinary evidence (such as proof that he was 
elsewhere when the theft was committed) or ordeals (Y&j. H. 269)* 
The general rule about the punishment of patent thieves was that 
the punishment was to be proportionate to the lightness or 
gravity of the crime and not to their wealth (Vyasa ) 953 . Br. (S 
B. E. 33 p. 361 verses 10 ff) quoted in Par. M. HI. pp. 439-440 
and V. P. pp. 387-88 prescribes various punishments for parti¬ 
cular kinds of patent thieves e. g. sabhyas giving wrong deci¬ 
sions (for bribes) or those who deceive by betraying the trust 
imposed in them are to be banished. Manu IX. 292 ( *= Matsya 
227. 184-185) holds that the goldsmith h the worst of all 
deceitful persons ( bmtakas) and if he is found committing 
fraud his limbs should be cut off bit by bit. 

As regards the concealed thieves the texts lay down special 
rules. Nar. XVH. 21 extends to theft of the three kinds men¬ 
tioned above the same punishments that are awarded in the 
three kinds of sahasa. Manu VIII. 323 prescribes death sentence 
for kidnapping rnon of good family and particularly women 
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and for theft of costly jewels; while Vyaga prescribes death 
by burning on red-hot iron bed for kidnapping women and 
mutilation of hands and feet for kidnapping a man. Ylj. 1L 273 
provides impalement for those who confine others as oaptives, 
for those who steal horses and elephants and who strike others 
with violence, while Manu IX. 280 prescribes death for those 
who break royal store-houses and armoury, the inner shrine in a 
temple and who steal horses, chariots and elephants. For him 
who oommits theft by housebreaking at night Manu (IX. 276) 
and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 361, verse 17 ) provide impalement 954 
after cutting off his hands. Yaj. 11 274, Manu IX. 277, Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 136 prescribe for the cut-purse the punishment of the 
cutting of the thumb and index finger for the first offence, the 
cutting of the hand and foot if it is the second offence and 
death if he repeats the same offence a third time. Not only was 
the thief made to undergo punishment but he was also liable 
to make good the loss of property to the person robbed ( Manu 
VIII. 320, Yaj. II. 270, Visnu Dh. S. V. 89, Nar. parisista 21 ). 
According to Nar. (parisista 22-24 ) for thefts of articles of 
small value the fine was five times their price, while Manu 
(VIII. 326-329 ) said it was twice as much as the price. Gaut. 
XII 12-14, 955 Manu VIII. 337-338, Nar. (parisista 51-52) lay 
down that the fine for theft is higher in the case of the higher 
castes i. e. if the sudra thief is fined eight times of the value of 
the article stolen, the vaisya, ksatriya and br&hmana thieves 
were respectively fined 16, 32 and 64 times the price of the 
article, as each is deemed to know better owing to his higher 
status and culture. Manu VIII. 380 lays down the general rule 
that a brahmana offender was not to be killed whatever the 
offence might be but he was to be banished from the country 
allowing him to take with him all his wealth. But there were 
other provisions and exceptions also. K&t. 956 ( 823 ) states that 

954. wfierefogm ywi t fg- q. by m. v. p. 388. 

955. 3nrrani RvRfN* vRmbt • ftfvlsRwft 

»ft. XII. 12-14. 

956. wmvr: wo i 

nffcm. i o gteaq g R m ms ra ftmmnr m. ■ i 

onpmjT va r fom i t $$ » vrmn. 

823-825 q. by R X p. 332, R fa. p. 92, 3CTTW p. 849 (last two verses), 
m w i H i nnw n ^ fwwiwnww t mm*, wHpmv wm (Worn a 

OOTftom «ttg| vtf^ 4 I R r* P- 332 ; murk reads 

which see nos to moan that his guilt and the signs whereby 
4 was determined should be proclaimed to the public. 
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the school of the Manavas declared that thieves caught with 
the stolen things on them should be at once banished but that 
the school of Gautama disapproved of this mode, since it is 
condemned because it entails loss ( reduction ) of people in the 
country. The V. R. p. 332 explains this verse as referring to a 
learned brahmana. Two more verses of Kafc. (824-825) are 
quoted by V. R. p. 332 and V. C. p. 92 the first of which provides 
that a brahmana who is not learned whether caught with booty 
or not should be branded (with the appropriate signs) and 
deprived of all his property, provided his guilt is brought home 
with certainty and the second provides that a brahmana thief 
who is neither learned nor rich but is strongly built should be 
kept under guard with fetters on his feet, should be fed on 
meagre food and made to do hard labour for the king till his 
death. Gant. XXI. 46-48, Nar. ( parisista 13-14 ), Manu IX. 271 
and 278, K&t. ( 827 ) hold that the punishment for those who 
knowingly give food, fire ( when they feel cold ), water or 
asylum to thieves or who receive or purchase stolen property 
or who conceal them are to be punished like the thieves 
themselves. 957 Yaj. II. 276 prescribes the highest amercement 
for any one who knowingly gives help to a thief or murderer 
in the above ways or by directions or by supplying tools 
or money wherewith to go to a place for committing the 
offonce. 

In certain cases a person could take without being liable 
to be punished as a thief certain things belonging to another 
even if he had not the latter’s permission. Gaufc. Xll. 958 25, 
Manu Vlll. 339 ( - Matsya 227. 112-113 ), Yaj. II. 166 allow a 
person of the three higher castes to take grass, fuel-sticks, 
flowers of trees and plants for feeding cows and for the worship 
of fire from any place as if they belonged to himself and also 
fruits of trees that were not enclosed. In such cases be would 
not be liable to a fine nor does he incur sin ( Kulluka on 
Manu VHI. 339 ). A smrti passage stating that it a man takes 


957. Compare sec. 212 (about harbouring an offender) and* 411 (on 
receiving stolen property) of the I. P. C. 

xn. 25. sriTOK P 773 remarks that this is so only when there 
is difficulty in getting these (stprfy ) *T *1 S**! *1 

%*<t Wt *fi* • film on m- II. 166; smifc P. 774 says 
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grass or fuel or flowers or fruits without permission deserves 
to have his hand out off is explained by the Mit. (on Yaj. 166), 
AparSrka p. 774 and others as meant to apply to persons other 
than dvijas or as meant to refer to a case where they are taken 
by a person who has really no difficulty in securing these or 
where these are not taken for the use of cows or for worship. 
This matter had been a subject of discussion from ancient times. 
Ap. Dh. S. 959 (1. 10. 28.1-5 ) contains a discussion from which 
it appears that Kautsa, Harlta, Kanva and Puskarasadi were of 
the opinion that whatever (however trifling or in whatever 
circumstances ) a man took without the consent of the owner, he 
became a thief; that Varsyayani held that there were exceptions 
to this rule viz. that owners should not forbid the taking (of a small 
quantity of) grain in pods (such as mudga or rniisa) or grass for 
bulls yoked to carts, but that if large quantities even of these were 
taken there would be theft. Santi 165. 11-13, Manu XI. 16-18 
and Yaj. IQ. 43 state that when a brahmana or other person has 
fasted for three days because he has had no grain with him, he 
may on the 4th day take grain for one day’s meal from any¬ 
where he can get, whether from a threshing floor or from a 
field or a house, and that if the owner questioned he should 
declare to him the reason, but a person of a lower caste should 
not in this way take grain belonging to one of a higher caste, 
unless the latter pursues a sinful course or does not perform 
the duties of his caste. Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. L p. 175 allows 
a man to commit even theft, when he is in distress for food, 
first from a person of a lower caste, then from one of the same 
caste and then from one of a higher caste. Manu VIU. 341 
( = Matsya 227. 110, 114 ), Nar. ( praklrnaka 39 ), Sankha and 
Kst ( 822A) state that a traveller whose food has run out may 
take from another’s land without being liable to punishment 
two sugarcane stalks, two mtUakas (esculent roots), two 
cucumbers or melons, five mangoes or promegranate fruit 


959. vet vroi w » 1 wg i (ial nut vtww- 

> ’Hwvtmnfr: wvfqfa: i fi*vtvr gnwwft * wffcv: 
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and a handful of dates and of such corn as rice, wheat, 
gram &c. 961 

Sahasa (crimes of violence). Manu VTTT. 332, Kaut. Ill 17, 
NSr. XVII. 1, Y&j. II. 230, Kat. (795-796) define sahasa 962 as 
any act which is done with violence in defiance of or in spite 
of the presence of royal officers or guards or people. The word 
sahasa is a derivative from ‘sahas’ meaning ‘force’ (Nar. 
XVII. 1). Sometimes it is distinguished from theft (as in 
Manu VIII. 332, Kaut. III. 17 and Nar. XVII. 12) by saying 
that theft consists in depriving a person of his wealth stealthily 
(without force), while in sahasa there is the use of force or 
violence 963 . Nar. XVII. 2 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 359 verse 
l) state that sahasa 964 is of four kinds viz. manslaughter, theft, 
violence to the wives of others, and the two kinds of parusya 
(treated as one head). Although these topics can be compre¬ 
hended under sahasa, they are generally dealt with separately 
in the smrtis and digests as a matter of convenience and in 
order to provide heavier punishment for crimes of violence 965 , 
since a man guilty of a crime of violence is a worse sinner 
than one guilty of abuse, theft or assault (Manu VIII. 345 and 
Mit. on Y&j. II. 230) and Manu VIII. 244 enjoins upon the king 
not to tolerate for a moment a man guilty of violence. The 


961. q. by 

tqftw - l. p- 176; ? g vwiif i gft ffrw 

jnrft i ff. and tRmrT- acc. to xpf. p. 520; I 
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V. May. (text p. 2) says that in differentiating steija from 
sahasa the maxim of ‘ cows ’ and ‘bulls’ is applicable 966 . 

Sshasa is divided by Nar. XVII 3-6 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 363 verse 24) into three varieties, viz. the lowest (destruction, 
abuse and trampling of fruits, roots, water, agricultural imple¬ 
ments), middling (destruction &c. of clothes, food and drink, 
household utensils), highest (killing with weapons or poison, 
violence to others’ wives and whatever causes pain to sentient 
beings). These three kinds are respectively punished with the 
three kinds of punishments described above (pp. 393-94). The 
principal crimes included under Bahasa in its narrow sense are 
homioide, rape and robbery. Rape will be dealt with under 
strisangrahaiia. Br. 967 states the general rule that one guilty 
of murder by violence should be punished with death and 
not with fines (S. B. E 33 p. 363 v. 29). To this the brShmana 
offender was an exception (Manu IX. 241), who was only to 
be banished. Manu IX 242 introduces another exception viz. 
persons other than brahmanas when guilty of the great 
sins (specified in IX. 235) through negligence should be only 
deprived of all their property but if they murder a man inten¬ 
tionally then only are they to be sentenced to death. Manu 
IX 232 and Visnu Db. S. V. 9-11 provide the punishment 
of death for those who fabricate false royal edicts, or who 
tamper with the loyalty of the elements of the State or who 
kill women, children and brahmanas. Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 
20-21, Br. and Vyasa prescribe 968 that if a brahmana is 
killed by a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra, the king should sentenoe 

"rnhr I p. 2. When a man says irrv wpftrof VFftopaj the separate 

mention of baltvardas (bulls) that can be included under the word 
' gavah ’ is due to the fact that bulls, being more intractable than cows, 
special attention must be paid to manage them, p. 1048 (on Yaj 

111. 230) employs the same maxim in a similar connection ‘ nlfl ihyvpl s 

>. 
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the offender to death in various ways and confiscate all his 
property, but if a man kills another of his own caste or of a 
lower caste then the king may punish the offender with some 
punishment appropriate to the crime and the strength of the 
offender. In IY. 11 Kaut. provides sentences of death in various 
ways for murder following ancient sastras, but remarks that if 
murderers have not been guilty of cruelty they should simply 
be sentenced to death without torture or the like 969 . One 
special rule deserves notice. Gaut. 22. 12, Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 24 
6-9, Manu XI. 87, Vas. 20. 34, Yaj. 111. 251 prescribe the same 
pr&ya§citta for murdering a brahmaua woman who is an atreyi 
as for one who kills a brahmana male. The different meanings 
of ‘atreyi’ given from ancient times are noted below 970 . Texts 


M 3W5ITO iv. 11, last verse. 

970. I ift. 22 12 ; 3tt%vt ^ I m U- I 9. 24. 9. 

atrihft is variously explained. The word occurs as early as the Sat. Br. I. 4, 
5, 13 where in explaining why the offerings to Prajapati are made in a low 
tone a legend about the goddess ‘Vac’ is narrated and it is said that in having 
sexual intercourse with an atreyi, a man incurs sin’ qtffofi rsr fft ). 

Here the word appears to mean a woman who is in her monthly illness. 
Vas. ( 20. 35-36) defines atreyi as a woman who has taken the purificatory 
bath on the 4th day after her monthly illness begins and derives the word 
from 1 : 1 yw fifc . 1 

Vasistha either cites or summarises a Vedic passage ( a~ stated by Visvarupa) 
which means * here (i. e. in the womb of this woman ) a child in to come \ 
In SBE vol. 14 p. 107 the same is translated as * if the husband approaches 
her at that (time ) he will have offspring But this is not correct. * Esyat ’ 
qualifies * apatyam’ and is not in the masculine. Vas. derives the woid from 
3)* and the root Visnu Dh. S. 36.1 and 50.9 appear to hold that atreyi means 
a woman of the Atrigotra. Haradatta on both Gaut. and Ap. explains atreyi 
as Vasistha does and states that others interpreted it as i 3)f**rtaT »; on 
III. 251 (explains 3^r%xft as a woman within 16 days 
from the beginning of the monthly illness and quotes 20.36 and also 
says ‘ 3tritfr stfirnrst euiqfci i nffa i ?r«n 
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like Ap. I. 9. 24. 1-5, Gaut. XXII prescribe different prfiya- 
scittas for murder depending upon the castes and sexes of the 
murderer and the murdered. These will be briefly dealt with 
under prayascitta later on. In certain cases acc. to Manu YIII. 
291-292, Yaj. IL 298-299, Kaut. IV. 13, though death or injury 
to persons or loss of property results, no punishment was pres¬ 
cribed vist. when the nose-string of bulls yoked to a cart snaps, 
when the yoke breaks, when the cart swerves on one side owing 
to the unevenness of the ground, when the axle or wheel breaks 
or when the leather thongs with which the several parts of the 
cart are tied give way, or when the rope cast round the neoks 
of bulls or the reins break or when in spite of the driver loudly 
calling upon a person to move aside from the way an accident 
occurs. But Manu VTIL 293, 294 ( =Matsya 227. 95-96) pro¬ 
vide that where through the want of skill of the driver know¬ 
ingly engaged by a master the cart is overturned and injury is 
caused, the master should be fined 200 panas, but if the driver 
employed be known to be skilful, then when injury is caused 
the driver should be fined (and not the employer). Further if 
the driver, though seeing that the road is blocked by cattle or 
other carts, rashly drives and kills men and animals he should 
be punished (Manu VIII. 295). It is stated by N&r. (parusya 
32, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 212) that the father is not liable for his 
son’s offence, nor is the owner of a horse, dog or ape liable to 
punishment (for injury caused by any of these) provided they 
are not set up (to do harm) by the owner. If a driver kills 
a man by rash or negligent driving he is to be punished like a 
thief; if he kills any one of the larger animals (such as a cow, 
a horse, a camel or elephant) the punishment would be half of 
the preceding; if he kills one of the inferior animals, the fine 
would be two hundred. Kaut. HI. 19, Manu (Vm. 285), Yfij. 
II. 227-229 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 55-59 prescribe graduated fines 
for the destruction of trees, plants and branches, flowers 
and fruits according to their usefulness and sanctity. The 
smrtis made a distinction as regards punishments between 
crimes of violence and crimes due to negligenoe or mistake. 
For example, Manu VDI. 264 ( =Matsya 227. 30) prescribes a 
fine of 500 panas for depriving a man of his house, garden or 
field by threats of violence, but only prescribes a fine of two 
hundred If a man deprives another of his house &c. by mistake. 
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Various rules were laid down about inciters or abettors. 
Yaj. H 231 and Kant. 971 HL 17 prescribe for the man who 
incites another to crimes of violence double the punishment to 
be inflicted on the perpetrator himself and four times for one 
who incites another by assuring him ‘ I shall give as much 
money as will be required ’. K&t. (798) and Br. 972 (S. B. E. 33 p. 363 
vers 31) prescribe that if several violently beat a man to death, 
he who gives the fatal blow on a vital part is declared to be the 
murderer and is to suffer the full punishment for murder. Kat. 

( 832-834) 973 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32) provide that he 
who commences a crime of violence, who is a helper, who gives 
advice as to the way (in which xahasa is to be carried out), who 
gives refuge ( asylum ) to the offender or supplies weapons, who 
gives food to wrongdoers, who incites ( offenders) to put up a 
fight, who shows how the person (killed) is to be destroyed, who 
connives ( at the commission of an offence ), who exposes the 
faults ( of the person killed), who gives his approval (to the 
offence), who though able does not forbid or prevent the com¬ 
mission of the offence—all these are ( practically ) perpetrators 
of the crime and the king should award punishment accord¬ 
ing to their ability and their guilt. Vide also Ap. Dh. S. 
II. 11. 29.1. 974 For those who begin an offence or abet its 
commission Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32 ) prescribes half 
the punishment prescribed for the. wrongdoer. 975 Yaj. (IL 232- 
242 ) enumerates several kinds of offences as allied to sahasa 
and prescribes punishments therefor, such as breaking a house 
that is closed under seal, causing harm to neighbours and kulikas 
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(one’s agnates), abandoning one’s parents or sons or brothers or 
sisters even though they be not patita, sexual intercourse with 
a widow, (intentional) defilement of the higher castes by 
cfindalas, making counter-feit coins or false weights and 
measures, giving quack medicines to royal officers or other men. 
These are all passed over here. 



CHAPTER XXV 


STRISANGIIAHANA (Adultery or unlawful intercourse 
with a woman). 

The Mit. (on Yaj. 1L 976 283 ) states that sangrahava means 
the unlawful coming together of a man and a woman for sexual 
enjoyment. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 365 verses 1-2) says that sinful 977 
sahgraham is of three kinds, viz. brought about by force, deceit 
or sensual passion. The first (which is rape) occurs when 
intercourse is had in a secluded place against the will of a 
woman, or with a woman who is intoxicated or is disordered 
in mind or is under a mistake or when she raises a cry; the 
second occurs when a woman is brought to one’s house by 
some trick or pretence, an intoxicant (such as Dhatura) is 
administered to her or her mind is brought under control (by 
chants or otherwise ) and sexual intercourse takes place ; the 
third occurs when intercourse takes place by conveying 
(passion) to each other by means of the eyes ( glances) or by 
employing a go-between and when the parties are drawn to 
each other by the temptation of beauty or of wealth. This 
last is again of three kinds acc. to Vyasa and Br. (S. B. E. 
33 p. 365-66 verses 6-8 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 8) viz. trifling, 
middling and grave. The first is characterised by winking 
at a woman, smiling at her, sending a go-between, touch¬ 
ing her ornaments or clothes; the second by the sending 
of flowers, unguents, fruits, incense, food, clothes, and 
indulging in private talks; the third is characterised by 
lying on the same bed, dalliance, kissing and embraces. Strl- 
sangrahana by force (that is rape) is really included under 

976. I ftlfT. on II. 283 ; WDfW UXftTCT «f 

awn • ffftw. H. p. 8. 
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many various readings. The ffftw. explains m t rc ftf i fWf . 

Compare section 373 of the 1. P. C. with the first kind, sec. 493 with the 
2nd kind and sections 497, 498 with the 3rd kind. 
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s5ham, ns as stated by the Madanaratna, the V. P. pp. 396- 
397 and others. The punishments for rape were very heavy. 
Br. (S. B. E. 979 33 p, 366 verse 10) states that if a man commits 
rape on a woman of the same caste, he was to forfeit all his 
property, to have his penis and testicles cut out and was 
to be paraded on the back of an ass, that if the woman raped 
was of a lower caste, then half of this punishment was 
to be awarded and if she was of a higher caste, he was to be 
sentenced to death together with confiscation of all property. 
Ksfc. (830) prescribes that when 980 a man has forcibly had 
sexual intercourse with a woman capital punishment is to be 
inflicted inasmuch as it is a violation of (proper) conduct- 
When sexual intercourse was had by deceit the man was puni¬ 
shed with confiscation of all property, with branding on the 
forehead of the sign of the female private parts and banishment 
from the town (Br. in S, B. E. 33 p. 366 verse 981 11). Here also 
the rule of Br. cited above (about the reduction of sentence 
according to the caste of the woman concerned) applies. In the 
case of rape and sexual intercourse by deceit the woman was 
not at all punished 982 but she had to undergo a penance (prfiya- 
scitta) of krcchra or paraka for contact with a male other than 
her husband and till she performed the pr&yascitta she was to 
be kept well-guarded in the house, was to remain dirty (i. e. 


978. ?nr TO t wuyd iftwngw i 

Compare sec. 376 of the I. P. C. which prescribes transportation 
for life as the maximum punishment for rape. Vide Russell on Crimes ( 9 th 
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hot to deck herself or apply or use perfumes &c.), to lie on the 
ground (not on a bed-stead or couch), was to receive bare main¬ 
tenance. After performing prayascitta she was restored to her 
former position. Acc. to Yaj. II. 286 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 366 verse 12), for adultery (in which there is consent) the 
highest fine is prescribed for the male in the case of a woman 
of the same caste, half of this in the case of a woman lower in 
caste (than the paramour), but when adultery is committed 
with a woman of a higher caste the male shall be put to death 
and the woman shall have her ears and the like cut off. Vide 
Shakespeare’s Othello IV. 1, where Othello exclaims ‘I see that 
nose of yours but not that dog I shall throw it to There were 
other sages who were humane and opposed to the punishment 
of disfigurement by way of the cutting of the ear or the nose. 
Yam a 98 -" states that in the case of a woman guilty of adultery 
at her will, there was to be no punishment of death or 'disfigure¬ 
ment, but only abandonment. Kat. (487) lays down the general 
rule that in all offences women should be sentenced to half the 
fine in money which is prescribed for a male and that when the 
punishment is death for a male the punishment for a woman 
would be cutting off a limb (vide note 626). 

Nar. (XV. 73-75) holds 983 that sexual intercourse with the 
step-mother, mother’s sister, mother-in-law, the paternal or 
maternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, a friend’s or pupil’s wife, 
sister, sister’s friend, daughter-in-law, daughter, the wife of 
one’s vedic teacher, a woman of the same gotra, a woman 
that has sought protection, with the queen or an ascetic woman 
(prairujitu )or a wet-nurse or a virtuous wife(sadlwi)or a woman of 
a higher caste is incestuous and the punishment to be prescribed 
for this crime is the excision of the penis and no less. Vide 
Manu XI. 170-71, Kaut. IV. 13, 984 Yaj. HI. 231-233, Matsya- 
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pur&na 227.139-141, which latter (three) prescribe excision of 
the penis and death by way of punishment (except for a brfth- 
mana) and expiation and for the woman (if she was a consent* 
ing party) death sentence. Brhad-Yama III. 7, Ap. (in verse) 
IX. 1 (Jivananda ed.) and Yama (Anand&srama) 35 prescribe 
that there is no expiation except that of entering fire for incest 
with mother, teacher’s wife, sister or daughter. It is remarka¬ 
ble that Kaut. 985 and Y§j. (II. 293 ) prescribe only a fine of 24 
panas for adultery with a female ascetic, while Nar. XV. 74 
and Matsya 227. 141 deem it a most heinous offence. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that Kaut. and Yaj. refer 
to female ascetics of the lowest castes not following the 
orthodox religion, while Nar. refers to nuns of a higher order. 
Vide Manu VIII. 363 also. For forcible intercourse with a 
prostitute against 986 her will Kaut. IV. 13 and Ysj. II. 291 
prescribe a fine of 12 and 24 panas respectively. For unnatural 
offences or offences against the order of nature, Kaut. IV. 13, 
Yftj. II. 289, 293, Visnu Dh. S. V. 44, Nar. XV. 76 provide fines 
of 12, 24,100, 500 panas 987 . 

Manu IV. 134 ( = Anusasana 104. 21 = M&rkandeya-pur&na 
34. 62-63) forbids a man to have sexual intercourse with an¬ 
other’s wife and states that there is nothing so detrimental to 
long life as that. There are stray indications in the Vedic 
literature about sexual intercourse outside marriage. Vide H. 
of Dh. IL pp. 637-639. In Rg. I..92. 4 ( adhi peiathii vajxite nrtur- 
iva ) there appears to be a reference to a dancing girl or hetaira. 
Wives hating (or proving false) to their husbands are believed 
to go to Hell in Rg. IV. 5. 5 (patiripo rui janayo durevah ). In 
Rg. IL 29. 1 the sage prays to the Adityas * remove away from 
me sin as a woman who gives birth to a child in secret removes 
it ’ (dre rnatkarta rahasur-ivagah ). The gambler (in Rg. X. 34. 4) 
states * others have intercourse with his wife ’ ( anye jay am pari 
mfiantyasya ). The word puihicali occurs in Vftj. S. XXX. 22. 
We have already seen ( H. of Dh. II. pp. 576, 1098) how in the 
Varunapragh&sa (one of the C&turm&syas) the wife of the 
saorificer had to confess if she had a lover and how even after 
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she confessed to having had one she was allowed to co-operate in 
the sacrifice on undergoing an expiation. After a man perform¬ 
ed the solemn sacrifice called Agnicayana he was enjoined (Tai. 
S. V. 6. 8. 3) 988 not to approach a sudra woman and after he 
performed Agnicayana twice he was not to approach another’s 
wife (H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1255). 

The punishment for sangrahana (rape and adultery) varied 
according to the caste of the man and the woman, according as 
the woman was married or unmarried and according as she was 
guarded ( gupta ) or unguarded. Vide Gaut. XII. 2, Vas. XXI. 
1-5, Manu VIU. 359, Visnu Dh. 3. V. 41, Yaj. IL 286, 294, 
Nar. XV. 70 (as to higher or lower caste of offender), Gaut. XII. 
3, Manu VIII. 374-378, 382-385, Kaut. IV. 13 (about offence 
against guarded or unguarded woman), Manu VIII. 364-370, 
Yaj. II. 285, 287, Kaut. IV. 12, Nar. XV. 71-72 ( about maidens). 
Further the ancient sutras and smrtis prescribe more severe 
sentences than later smrtis. Details of these matters are passed 
over here for want of space and as being now of academic 
interest only. But some examples may be noted. Gaut. XXHI. 
14-15 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe for an adulteress death by 
being devoured by dogs, but Yaj II. 286 softened the rigour of 
this. Ap. Dh. S. (II. 10. 26. 20-21 ) prescribed the penalty of 
cutting the penis and testicles for the male if guilty of adultery 
with a married woman, but only confiscation of all property if 
he committed adultery with an unmarried woman. But Yaj. II. 
288, Manu VUI. 366, Nar. XV. 72 went so far as to say that if a 
man had sexual intercourse with a maiden (of the same caste) 
who encouraged his advances, then there is no offence punishable 
by the king, but he was to bestow ornaments on her, honour her 
and must marry her. 

It has further to be noted that Yaj. II. 290 and Nar. 
(XV. 79 ) 989 make it punishable to visit a dasl kept by a man 
in his own house or outside and Yftj. prescribes the fine of 
50 panas for so doing. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 637-639 about 
prostitutes. But Manu VUI. 362 states that the rules making 
conversation with others’ wives in lonely places punishable 
does not hold good in the case of the wives of actors, singers 
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and those who live on the earnings of their wives, since they 
themselves introduce their wives to others and make them mix 
among men (while they themselves remain concealed). 

SlripundJiarma ( duties of husband and wife). Most of the 
matters falling under this head have been dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 556-592. The liability of the husband or wife for 
the debts of the other has been already dealt with under rrtadam. 
The rights of partition, inheritance and maintenance will be 
discussed later on under dayabhaga. Nar. XV. 1 defines this 
title of law as that in which the rules of the marriage of women 
and men and other related matters are described. Under this 
head Nar. speaks of the essential ceremonies of marriage, the 
rules about selecting a bride and a bridegroom, restrictions as 
to the caste of the bride, the guardians for marriage, faults or 
defects in a proposed bride or bridegroom, the forms of marriage, 
women called punarbhu and svairiyi, the practice of tiiyoga, illicit 
sexual intercourse, punishment of women for adultery, re¬ 
marriage, mryasarikara, mixed castes. In IX. 1 Manu promises 
that he will dilate upon the obligatory duties of man and wife, 
whether they are staying together or apart. Manu IX. 2 holds 
that the first duty of the husband and the males in his family ip 
to keep women dependent and under their control if they become 
attached to a life of pleasure and Nar. XVI. 30 states that even 
women of good family come to ruin by independence. The next 
most important matter acc. to Manu IX. 5 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 

p. 367 verse 2 )"° is to guard women against improper attach¬ 
ments however trifling, since if they go astray they bring sorrow 
to both families (of the husband and of the father). Acc. to 
HSrlta, 991 Sankha-Likhita, 992 Manu (IX. 7, 9 ) and others the 
husband has to guard the wife from the approaches of other men 
in order to ensure the purity of the issue and by guarding her 
the husband guards his reputation, family, soul and his dharma , 
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since a woman gives birth to a son similar to the male with 
whom she consorts or on whom she sets her heart during the*' 
days after the monthly illness. Here there is some anticipa¬ 
tion of modern Eugenics. Manu IX. 10 was quite clear that 
women could not be completely guarded by confining them 
with force in seclusion, that their minds must be occupied in 
family work as stated by him in IX, 11 and by By. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 368 993 verse 4), that the husband must try to deserve her 
regard and affection and show her honour ( Manu IX. 22-34, 26, 
Yfij. I. 82). Divorce has been already dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol, II pp. 619-623. Vide ‘Selections from Peshwa’s daftar' 
vol, 43 p. 112 where the divorce of a woman ( ghafasphota) is 
ordered because the husband was really a converted Mahomedan 
who had been illegally admitted to caste after an incorrect 
method of expiation. 
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DYUTASAMAHVAYA 
(Gambling and prize-fighting ) 

Manu IX. 223, N&r. XIX. 1 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 385 verse 
3) define dyuta (gambling) as that sport which is carried on 
with inanimate objects such as dice, pieces of leather, ivory and 
the like and in which there is a stake, while sport carried on 
with animate objects such as cocks, pigeons, rams, buffaloes and 
wrestlers is called samahvaya. The attitude of Manu towards 
gambling was uncompromising. Manu (IX. 221-222, 224-226) 
calls upon the king to suppress gambling and prize-fighting 
in his country as they cause the destruction of the State; 
he states that gambling is open theft and therefore the king 
should endeavour to put it down and that the king should punish 
with corporal punishment all those who engage in gambling 
or who induce or help others to gamble, and that he should 
banish gamblers from the city because gamblers residing in 
the country harass wellconducted subjects by their deceitful 
tricks. Manu IX 227 ( = Udyogaparva 37. 19) states that 
in ancient times gambling engendered great enmities and 
therefore a wise man should not resort to it even for amusement 
or in jest. K&t. (934) is to the same effect. Y&j. II. 203 and 
Kaut. in. 20 994 allowed gambling in a central place under State 
supervision as it led to the detection of thieves. Br. 995 (S. B. 
E. 33 p. 385 verse 1) refers to this divergence of views: * Gam¬ 
bling that causes loss of truth, purity and wealth was forbid¬ 
den by Manu, but others allowed it because it led to the detec¬ 
tion of thieves, provided it was carried on in the presence 
of a master of the gambling hall and provided it yielded 
revenue to the king’. The person who was in charge of the 
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HI} Royal control over gambling 

gambling hall which gamblers made their haunt and who sup¬ 
plied the dice and other instruments of gambling was called 
sabhika and the stake or money agreed to be paid by the 
defeated gambler to the winning gambler was called papa or 
glaha ( Y&j. IL 199 ). N&r. XIX. 8 provides an optional method 
viz. instead 996 of gambling in a hall presided over by a 
sabhika, gamblers may give the king his share in the stakes, 
then indulge in gambling openly and if they do so they incur 
no punishment. Acc. to Y&j. II. 199 as interpreted by Par. 
M. Ill p. 574 and V. P. p. 565 the sabhika was to receive five 
per cent or ^th part when the stake was 100 panas or more 
and 10 per oent or r'&th when the stake was less than 100 
panas. .Apar&rka (p. 802) explains that the sabhika was to 
receive as his fee five per cent from the victorious gambler 
and ten per cent from the losing gambler. Nar. XIX. 2 prescri¬ 
bes a flat rate of ten per cent on the stake as the fee of the 
sabhika, while Kaut. 997 III. 20 lays down the fee as five per 
cent and allows the sabhika to charge hire for supplying gam¬ 
bling accessories (such as dice, leather pieces) and for sup¬ 
plying water and accommodation. The sabhika receiving protec¬ 
tion from the king was to pay to the king the tax agreed upon 
by him, was to recover from the defeated gambler the stake 
(by means of confinement or restraint order) and pay it over 
to the victor and was to be honest and forbearing 998 (Yaj. H. 
200, K&t. 940, N&r. XIX. 2). K&t. (937) states that the sabhika 999 
may give to the winner the money won out of his own pocket 
and may recover from the losing gambler within three fort¬ 
nights or at once if there is fear of losing the money. Kat. (935) toco 
holds that if gambling was to be allowed it must be carried on 
openly with an arch constructed near the door in order that 
respectable people might not be misled (about its real nature) 
and it should yield revenue to the king. If the sabhika is 
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unable to make the defeated gambler pay the stake to the victor, 
the king would make the former pay to the latter provided the 
gambling was done openly in the presence of the sabhika and a 
group of gamblers and the king’s dues were paid by the sabhika, 
but not otherwise (Y&j II. 201). N&r. XIX. 6-7 and Y&j. II. 202 
provide that when gambling is carried on secretly and without 
the king’s permission or with false dice or other deceitful trioks, 
the gamblers and the sabhika would not be able to gain their 
object (L e. recovering bets won or the fee) and would be liable 
to punishment, viz. branding on the head (with dog’s foot and 
the like ) and banishment. N&r. XIX. 6 adds that the banished 
gamblers would have wreaths of dice tied round their necks. 
K&t. (941) and Br. (S. B. E. 83 p. 386 verse 7) state that a person 
ignorant of gambling should, if defeated in gambling in private, 
be released from his liability, but one who is an adept in 
gambling should not be relieved when defeated; but even an 
adept in gambling if he has lost the whole of his wealth as a 
stake should not be made to pay the whole. 1001 In disputes 
among gamblers, in deciding on victory or in the matter of 
gain to the winner, and as regards the question of false dice 
the keeper of the gaming house, if honest, is the final authority 1002 
(K&t. 942). N&r. XIX. 4, Y&j. II. 202, Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 386 
verse 6), Kfit. (943) provide that when there is a dispute as to 
success or defeat the king should appoint gamblers to decide the 
dispute and gamblers will also be the witnesses in such a dispute 
(in spite of the rule stated above on p. 335 that gamblers are not 
competent witnesses), but if the gamblers are alleged to be 
inimical to the disputants the king may then 1003 himself decide 
the matter. Y&j. II. 203 extends all the rules about gambling 
to samShvaya. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 4) notes that the 
stake is to be paid by the owner of the animal that is defeated. 1001 
The S. Y. (p.487) quotes a text of Visnu and a ( Bh&ruci’s?) gloss 
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thereon that the king gets one-fourth of the stake from each of 
the owners of the fighting animals and that the animal that 
is defeated (except a wrestler or a buffalo) is to be made over, 
whether living or dead, to the owner of the winner. The 
M&nasoll&sa (vol. Ill, p. 229) contains an elaborate description 
of a king’s amusements by way of wrestling matches, cock¬ 
fights &o. The Dasakumaracarita makes frequent reference to 
gambling. In Ucchv&sa II. ( p. 47 ) we are told that there are 
25 kalas on which gambling depends, that legal proceedings 
between gamblers were decided by reliance on the sabhika and 
that out of a stake of 16000 (Unarm, the successful gambler took 
half and distributed the other half among the sabhika and the 
denizens of the gambling hall. 

Gambling is one of the most ancient vices. Rg. X. 34 is 
a hymn which contains the lament of a gambler. Elsewhere 
also in the Rg. gambling is referred to. Vide Rg. I. 41. 9 (ex¬ 
plained in Nirukta III. 16 ), VII. 86. 6 (where it is said that dice 
made of Vibhldaka tree are one of the sources of sin), Rg. X. 
42. 9, X. 43. 5. In the Atharvaveda also dice and glaha 
occur frequently. Vide Atharva IV. 16. 5, IV. 38 (ahymn 
for good luck in gambling). In Vaj. S. 30. 18 we have the 
words ‘ aksarajaya kitavam'. In certain solemn sacrifices 
like the Rajasuya dice play was an important item. Vide 
H. of Dh. vol. U. p. 1219. Panini teaches the formation of 
many words relating to gambling. In II. 1005 1.10 he teaches the 
formation of AvijayibhS.ua compounds like ‘ aksapari ’ or 
'salSk&pari’ in the sense 'that loss was caused by one dice being 
cast in a way different from the way in which it was cast 
in a prior game In IV. 4. 2 he teaches that' aksika ’ means 
one who uses dice in gambling or wins by using 1006 dice and 
in IV. 4.19 he states that ' aksadyutika ’ 1007 means ‘ (enmity ) 
brought about by using dice in gambling ’. Vide also Pan. II. 
3. 57-58. Ap. Dh. S. II. 1008 10. 25. 12-13 prescribe that in the 
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midst of the sabb& (hall) having raised a table for playing 
dice one should plaoe thereon dice even in number and made 
from the vibhltaka wood and that players should be men of the 
three higher castes, pure and devoted to truth. In the MahS- 
bhirata Yudhisthira 1009 is made to say that it was his vow not 
to refuse dice play when he was challenged to it. It was well- 
known that gambling affeots the minds even of the good, while 
in the case of those who were not ordinarily good it led to dis¬ 
sensions and calamities. Many modern people justify the action 
of Yudhisthira on the ground that the code of ksatriya chivalry 
and morality of those ancient days required that he should not 
be afraid to play with dice when challenged by an adversary. 
Conceding for the sake of argument that indulgence in gambling 
even on the part of such a virtuous, noble and philosophic 
warrior as Yudhisthira wag justified or at least excusable, there 
is nothing to show that the code of ksatriya chivalry permitted 
him to gamble away his own spirited, devoted and virtuous 
queen and his four valiant brothers. It appears that the real 
aim of the great author of the Mah&bh&rata is to emphasize 
that gambling is such a reprehensible pastime and so ruinous 
and degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once 
they indulge in it, lose all sense of duty, morality and of the 
claims of love and affection. It has already been seen how 
gambling was looked upon as a great vice in the king by 
writers on politics and also on dharmasastra. Even the Puranas 
here and there condemn gambling. For example, the Brahma- 
pur&na ( 171. 29-38) condemns it in strong language. It says 
that the gambler’s wife is always in distress and the gambler 
on seeing the condition of his wife is also worried (this is in 
almost the same words as Bg. X. 34. 10-11), that the Veda 
condemns gambling and that there is no sin comparable to 
gambling. 
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CHAPTfeR XXVII 

PAYABHAGA 
( Partition of wealth ) 

The word daya has been used even in the oldest period of 
the Vedic Literature. Pig. II. 32. 4 (dadatu iriram iatadayam- 
ukthyam ) has already been quoted above (on p. 388). In pig. X. 
114.10 (iramasya dayam libhajarUyebhyah ) the meaning of the 
word seems to be ‘ a share ’ or ‘ reward ’. In the Tai. S. and the 
Brahmanas the word daya appears to be employed in the 
sense of * paternal wealth * or simply 4 wealth \ In the story 
of N&bh&nedistha 1010 it is stated that Manu divided his daya 
among (for) his sons’ (Tai. S. Ill 1. 9. 4). That * daya’ here 
stands for ‘ dhana ’ follows from another passage of the Tai S. 

(II. 5. 2.7) 4 Therefore they distinguish (or establish) the eldest 
son by wealth ’. In the Tandya Brahmapa 1011 16.4.3-5 also it is 
said ‘ Therefore whoever among ( a man’s) sons secures the 
best or major portion of wealth as daya, him they regard as the 
son who would be the lord of all ’. Another word viz. riktha 
occurring in the sutra and smrti literature is also employed in 
the Rgveda 1013 III. 31.2 4 the son of the body does not give to his 
sister the ancestral wealth, but makes her the receptacle for 
the son of her husband ’. The word dUyada (meaning a co¬ 
sharer, one who takes a share) occurs frequently in the Vedic 
Literature. In the Tai. S. VI. 5.8.2 1013 it is said 4 Therefore 
women being destitute of strength take no portion (of Soma) 

1010 . dq: sitMrt wnw* ■ tb w- in. i. 9. 4; jpt wsfw 

tf. H. 5. 2. 7. ami. U. (II. 6. 14. 11-12) quotes both 
these texts when combating the view that the eldest son gets the entire 
ancestral wealth. For the story of Nabhanedistha with slight variation, 
vide Ait. Br. 22. 9, which is an attempt to explain the obscure hymns 
Rg. X. 61-62. 

1011. <R*rto fwmt ei imi% verity wflwnfiffr i 

dram 16- 4. 3-4. 

1012. * nur* »r$ w ft a ffam i vt. in. 3 i. 2. 

This is explained in the Nir. (III. 6) as 1 n wflW... ITO*: WTWnrs S*: 
ftwft hifm i drew qwt nwftwrff w B tgt Wniv >. 

*014. InKinpiT WHp? TTtwft * if- 

VI. 3. 8. 2. tfldlf Is derived as q nffl r q fr (from with sir). 
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and speak more weakly than even a wretched (low ) man In 
the Atharvaveda V. 18.6 Soma is said 1014 to be the ddydda of the 
br&hmanas. Visv&mitra invites Sunafesepa to share in the 
spiritual wealth ( day a) belonging to him ( Ait Br. 33. 5 ), calls 
upon his sons to follow him and states that he (Sunafcsepa ) 
would accept them, his wealth (daya) and his learning 1 ® 15 . 
The Nir. III. 4 quotes or summarizes other Vedic passages in 
which the words daya and dayada occur. In Panini IL 3. 39 and 
VI. 2. 5 the word dayada occurs. 

The principal heads discussed under the vyavaharapada called 
dayabhaga are two, viz. partition and inheritance. For at 
least a thousand years there have been two schools that widely 
differ on these two heads; they are respectively known as the 
school of the Mitaksara and that of the Dayabhaga on account 
of the pre-eminent position of these works in the respective 
schools. The latter school is predominant in Bengal while the 
former prevails in the whole of India excepting Bengal. But 
even in Bengal there are in modern times families governed by 
the law of the Mitaksara. This work in intention and scope 
does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu Law. It 
concerns itself with pointing out what the law of the Smytis 
and writers of medieval digests was and has to eschew an 
exhaustive discussion of the modern case-law and legislative 
enactments that have made the Hindu Law appear in many 
respects to be entirely different from the law of the commen¬ 
taries and digests. Generally speaking, only very important 
divergences made by legislation and case law in the ancient 
and medieval Hindu Law can and may be pointed out here. 

The principal Sanskrit works of the Dayabhaga school are 
three viz. the Dayabhaga of Jlmutavahana, the Dayatattva of 
Raghunandana and the Dayakramasangraha of &rlkrsna 
Tarkalankara. The Mitaksara school is subdivided into four 
sub-schools in which besides the Mitaksara, the supreme 
authority, other works are referred to as supplementary to it 
and as modifying some of its doctrines viz. the Benares school 
(which regards the Vlramitrodaya as of high authority ), the 


tou. w ftfa w lfln fal iel fa » e/Wt m* fnmy *wvr- 
farfferar: i awf v. is. 6. 

1013. <jpNt h ihr i i it wr. 33. 3 ; tpr f: 

t gwta *nf *» fart vtg w fauffc i wr. 33. 6 . 
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Mithilfi sohool (which relies on the Vivadaratnakara, the VivSda- 
candra and the Vivadacintamani), the Maharastra or Bombay 
sohool (where the Vyavaharamayukha is of the highest 
authority in Gujerat, Bombay Island and Northern Konkan 
even superseding the Mitaksara in some matters and the Vlra- 
mitrodaya and the Nirnayasindhu are also relied upon), the 
Dravida or Madras school (where the Smrticandrika, the Vyava- 
h&ranirnaya of Varadaraja, the Parasara-mSdhavIya and the 
Sarasvatlvilasa are also works of authority). In spite of some 
differences in the rules accepted in different provinces in all 
of which the Mitaksara is of high authority, all the provinces 
except Bengal are held to be governed by one school. Vide 
Ambabai v. Keshau L L. R. (1941) Bom. 250. 

The words daya and vibhaga have been variously defined 
in the digests. Nar. ( dayabhaga , verse 1) defines the vyavahara- 
pada dayabhaga as one in which sons arrange for the partition 
of their father’s wealth. The Madanaratna as noted by the 
V. Mayukha (text p. 94) reads ‘ arthasya pitryadeh ’ (wealth of 
the father and others) for * pitryasya ’ in Narada’s verse. The 
Smrtisahgraha quoted in the Sm. C. and other works states that 
the word daya applies to wealth that comes to a man through 
the father or the mother and the Nighantu defines daya as the 
paternal wealth that is to be divided. lo1 * The Dayabhaga, the 
Mit. and others explain that the words ‘ pitryasya’(father’s) 
and * putraih ’ (by the sons ) in Nar. are only illustrative, the 
real meaning being that the word ‘dayabhaga’ applies wherever 
the wealth of a relative (father, grand-father &c.) is distributed 
among his relatives (sons, grandsons &c.) simply on account 
of their relation to the deceased 1017 owner. This is borne out by 
the fact that Manu and Narada both speak of the distribution 
of the mother’s wealth also under dayabhaga. The Mit. while 
introducing Yftj. IL 114 says that the word daya means the 
wealth which becomes another’s property simply by reason of 
the fact of his relation to the owner. The V. Mayukha (p. 93) 
defines daya as that wealth which is to be divided and which is 
not the wealth of re-united members. 

1016. • fav°3 q- by II. p. 25S, 

«r. n. p. 93; frgfmurf mggnum 

•WT& M q- by II. p. 255, «v. H. p. 93. 

1017. lfrwfrifr n gwr m m Pe nt ih u w H umifrimSw 

1 frwrnt 1. 3 , vqps 

P iffiw iyww 94 vrafit fart.; wtfw u* jtvs • 

*v. H, p. 93. 

69 
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The word ‘d&ya* though derived from the root' dS ’ (to 
give) does not apply to ‘ heritable wealth ’ in the literal sense 
(of gift). 1018 The word d&ya is rather conventionally used, though 
derived from the root * da ’. In a gift (as stated in H. of Dh. 
vol. II. p. 841) there are two chief ingredients viz. * abandoning 
one’s ownership over a thing ’ and * bringing about the owner¬ 
ship of another in that thing ’. But in the case of daya the 
deceased does not of his own accord abandon his ownership with 
the idea of creating ownership in another. The two ( dana and 
daya) are analogous in this that in both there is cessation of 
the ownership of a man in a thing. 

The Mit., the Par. M., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha, 
the V. P. and other works that follow the doctrines of the Mit. 
divide daya into two varieties viz. a J pra/t6an(//ta(unobstruotible) 1019 
and * sapratibandha ’ (obstructible ). The first occurs in the 
case of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, who, by the very 
fact of their being the sons or grandsons, obtain ownership 
in the (ancestral) wealth held by the father or the grand¬ 
father. In this case the existence of the father or grandfather 
presents no obstacle ( pratibandha) to the son’s or grandson’s 
taking an interest by the very fact of his birth in the family 
property that is in the hands of the father or grandfather. 
Therefore this is called apratibandha daya. But when a man 
takes the wealth of his paternal uncle or a father succeeds to 
the wealth of his son because the uncle or the son dies issueless, 
it is sapratibandha daya , as in these cases the nephew or the 
father has no right in the uncle’s or son’s property as long as 
the uncle or the son is alive or as long as the uncle or son has a 
son or grandson. That is, the life of the owner or the existence 
of a son presents an obstacle to the nephew’s or father’s succes¬ 
sion. Hence it is sapratibandha daya. 

It is to be noted that, the D&yabh&ga, the D&yatattva and 
a few other works do not divide d&ya into two kinds. According 

1018. gfir sgwiw eW, gamfiwuf^we- 

wnmmfbt v* w**nr fiiwsl g nwnp ■ gnwt i. 4-5. 

Vide pp. 161,163 for almost identical words. The sir. *. (pp. 411-12) 

quotes these words and criticizes them. 

1019. *4 w qivt ftfta wsflwwftgfiNntegft i eg wAwur- 

rt e wftvfl grvt i ew twl^ueii i 

ftqfincMnrt wwre wf tfr&Arotr grv;« ww wifimqpwwrmr * 
u f fowjwmtm i *npm«r (wj. folio 89). 
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to them, all day a is mpraJtibandha i. e. ownership arises in 
another only on the death of the previous owner 1 ® 0 or on the 
cessation of the latter’s ownership owing to his becoming patita 
or a sannyasin (asoetic). 1021 The doctrine of this school is 
Galled uparamasvatvavada (ownership arising on death), while 
the school of the Mit. holds the view of janntasvalvavada. This 
is the great difference between the school of the Dayabhaga 
and that of the Mitaksara. The former does not recognise that 
the son, grandson or great-grandson acquires by birth any 
right of ownership in the ancestral property held by the father 
or other ancestor. 

The two words ‘ sva ’ and * svamin ’ are correlative, the idea 
underlying both is the same and they are two aspects of the 
same question. ‘ Sva ’ means ‘ what belongs to a person ’ i. e. 
‘ property It has direct reference to a thing and indirect 
reference to the owner of the thing. ‘ Svamin ’ means * master 
or owner’ and directly refers to the person owning and 
indirectly to the thing. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, chap. 
XII. pp. 339-340 ( 9th ed. of 1937 ) for the idea of ownership. 
According to Siromanibhattacarya svatva is a separate padarlha 
(category) by itself, while others say that it is a capacity. 1022 


1020. ant gfNat: fbnhft nrfin ffc 

i s’T^ts'iwni: i n favftm fifcg n ffoowfa n- 

yuwrosnrtt < qiwmr I. 30-31, p. 18; the ft. nr. (folio 

99 ) says ‘ ) wi* 

urjjwi m >. 

1021. It is to bo noted that becoming patita entailed loss of the ownership 

of wealth, even according to Indian writers* only if the proper prayascittas 
were not performed. For example, the V. P. (p. 429) states a arefiOTHT* 

vot m wwsTTvh fi*n*nR?m w« wwrur vnrftrvraft ftwh n 

f^Rj[»» Ancient and medieval Hindu jurists were very considerate if one 
compares their prescriptions with the harsh laws against Non-conformists and 
Roman Catholics prevalent only about a hundred years ago in England and 
Ireland as briefly disclosed in Pollard*# work 'Conscience and Liberty* 
pp. 4(r*48. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850) provides 
that so much of any law or usage in force in British India, which indicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights of property or may be held to impair or affect 
any right of inheritance by reason of his renouncing or having been excluded 
from the communion of any religion or being deprived of caste, shall cease 
to be enforced as law in British India. This act, therefore, did away with the 
effeots of being patita without undergoing Prayascitta or of being excommu¬ 
nicated by a caste for some grave lapse. 

1022 . sfrwforoftft ftrytaftrvgTWPT?; i wfafit 

l mi l ft. fff. ( ms.) folio 96, 
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Sinoe in defining d&ya the idea of soatva (ownership) was 
brought in, many of the digests enter upon a learned disquisi¬ 
tion on the question whether svatva is to be understood 
from the iastra alone or is a matter of popular understanding. 
There is also an ulterior purpose in the minds of some writers 
in this discussion, viz. that of denying that svatva can arise by 
mere birth. The reasoning of those who say that svatva is to be 
understood from sastra alone is as follows: Gaut. (X. 39-42) 
lays 10 ®*’ down five sources of ownership common to all viz. 
riktha (inheritance), purchase, partition, seizure, finding (of 
treasure and the like) and further states that in the case of 
brShmanas acceptance of gifts is an additional source of owner¬ 
ship, conquest in the case of ksatriyas, gain by agriculture and 
service in the cases of vaisyas and sudras respectively. If 
ownership were to be apprehended from means other than 
s&stras, then this text of Gautama laying down sources of 
ownership that are common to all varnas and that are peculiar 
to each of the several varnas would serve no useful purpose and 
would be superfluous. Further Manu (VIII. 340) states that if 
a brahmana seeks wealth even by teaching or officiating as a 
priest for a man whom he knows to be a thief, he would be 
punishable like a thief. If svatva is a matter of popular under¬ 
standing then this is not proper, since the priest or teacher who 
obtains the wealth from one who is in possession of stolen things 
would have to be regarded as guilty of no offence as he merely 
pursues the methods of earning wealth specially prescribed for 
him by the smrti texts. Further, if svatva is not to be appre¬ 
hended from s&stra, such complaints as 4 a thing that belongs to 
me has been stolen by this man * would not be possible, as svatva 
being a purely secular matter the thief would himself be (or 
would have to be deemed to be) the owner of the thing, because 
the latter is in possession of it. Thieving is forbidden by s&stra 
and so on the view of svatva being apprehended from festra 
alone, such a complaint is understandable 1023 . Besides eminent 


1022 a. sprier ftytppFdftHnmftnyi Pnmg i wur w renff Wt gwi yffrvrq 

I rn. X. 39-42. The Mit. explains : SWTufftww U ft# 
ftwruinroqr»^rv-. i uRutflwqgfar aRSfOHRwrf: 
nrfh* i 

10 23. w ar#iw.wtOwqww » wnw w q g # a w befai fik« r 

tfIVMfX: TOW Wlift TO Wf I <•. H’f IfJiW ?nTO twPiT WlnJWW 1 
fwwm i *hnr q<by H.pp- 256-257, ufw- 

W (folio 89), «q. if. p. 416. The last notes that * tn*WTW fqf| gUV is the 
reading of the trqnrnr, but in iqy ms. of the s w q<w (he reading is m 
IntbeffRhf. 
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works and writers like the Smrtisangraha and Dhftresvara 1024 
support the view. Those who hold that svatva is known only 
from Sastra explain that riktha in Gautama's sutra means 
simply daya and samvibhaga means partition of daya which 
establishes the separate ownership of a person on a portion of 
daya (vide V. P. p, 415 ), 1025 They further urge that Gautama’s 
text does not specifically mention birth as a source of ownership. 

Others headed by the Mit. hold that soatm is apprehended 
from worldly usage and not from Sastra. Their reasoning is : 
(1) just as rice effects an ordinary worldly purpose, so svatva 
brings about worldly transactions such as sale. What is not 
owned by a man does not enable him to effect such worldly 
objects and transactions as sale or mortgage. Such matters as 
the Ahavanlya fire that are prescribed by the sastras are not 
useful in effecting secular purposes, but only sastric ones. The 
Ahavanlya fire may be used in cooking rice, but that is in 
virtue of its ordinary nature as fire and not in its sastric nature 
of being the Ahavanlya fire. 1026 (2) Even among Mlecchas and 
lowest peoples who are quite innocent of the knowledge of sas¬ 
tras, the ideas of ownership arising from transactions of sale 
and the like do exist. Further (3) learned men well-versed in 


1024. I (folio 90 )5 

1 II. p. 257. It is somewhat strange that Dharesvara 

who is no other than the celebrated king Bhoja of Dhara should be sty¬ 
led bhatta by the Madanaratna and acarya by the Mit. (on Yaj, III. 24) 
and the V. Mayukha (p. 89). 

1025. When a man dies his wealth is the daya which several persons 
may inherit. In their case, it becomes their joint property. So their 
ownership, being joint, is denoted by the word 1 riktha’. The joint owners 
become exclusive owners of definite parts of the daya by partition; thus 
partition is a source of ownership (in this case exclusive ownership of dis¬ 
tinct parts by several). But if there is a single heir then there can be no 
saihvibhdga (partition) and so the source of his ownership is riktha and not 
samvibhaga. When there are several heirs riktha is on this view a source 
of joint ownership only. It must be said that on the hypothesis of Jlmuta- 
vahana, riktha and sathvibhdga rather coalesce with one another and cannot 
be distinguished so well as on the theory of the Mit 

1026. Vide the Mit. (on Yaj. II. 114 ), V. P. pp. 419-422, V. Mayukha 
pp, 89-90, Par. M, III. pp. 482-483 for elaboration of this view. The S. V. 
p* 396 ff while accepting the view that svatva is laukika does not accept 
the reasoning of the Mit., particularly with regard to the Ahavanlya fire. 
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the MlmSmsS such as PrabhSkara 1 ^ 27 (on Jaimini IV, 1.2) and 

1027. The Mil. (on Yij. II. 114) quotes a passage of Prabhikara on 
the lipsasutra and explains it. JaiminPs sutra (IV. 1.2) is 

In this sutra the word lipsa occurs. 
Therefore this is called lipsmsjitra. The words wfa ftto- 

occur in the Dayabhiga also (II. 67 p. 49) and in Medhatithi on 
Manu VIII 417. These words are quoted in the Mit. as taken from Prabha- 
kara (called Guru) and so it follows that even Medhatithi quotes from 
Prabhakara. The earliest extant commentary of Sahara offers three expla¬ 
nations of this sutra, which deals with the question of what is kratvartha 
and what is purusartha . The third explanation concerns itself with the 
rules about acquiring wealth (which is necessary for performing every 
sacrifice) such as acceptance of gifts in the case of brahmanas. The ques¬ 
tion is whether these rules about the means of acquiring wealth are krat¬ 
vartha or purusartha. If they are the former (i. e,, if they are meant to be 
directly connected with the sacrifice) then a sacrifice performed with wealth 
not acquired according to the rules of sastra will be defective or a nullity. 
But if the rules are purusartha (i. e. addressed to the sacrificer only or to 
his conscience and sense of dharma) then even if the sacrifice is performed 
with wealth not acquired in accordance with sastra there will be no defect 
in the sacrifice itself, only the acquirer will be at fault and may have to 
perform prayascitta. Says Sahara: tft 3T1 ff 

sjjfr i * op nprcfrwr ferer gwnffrn i w* 

: flk rnwff y qq ftg y tnt ffa i. 

The Mit. points out that in the plausible view (purvapaksa) and th e 
established conclusion (siddhanta) it is assumed that acquisition of wealth by 
acceptance of gift is a matter known from worldly usage ( lokasiddha ). The 
comment of Prabhakara (called Guru) on this sutra is not yet available in print. 
The Sm. C. II. pp. 257-258, the Madanaratna, and V. P. p. 420 quote a passage 
from the Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha on the same subject and explain it. 
The says ‘ Trt i 

tn snM • wt wfaywmgft ti fcf i fa q gq T ftwt Pmwmrot ( 

w wfl t mfiwwTHff li ? ) > The passage as printed in 

v. P. p. 420 ( aw m i P r w ri nm i rftotflfoq.n j R sirt irftr«FOTT*»l sfith) *s cor- 
nipt and hardly makes any sense. The V. Mayukha simply refers to 
Bhavanatha without quoting him. The ft. m. (folio 98) remarks 

Jfa ft^T 3*fJw3«) u * 

Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 129-130 for quotations from several smrtis laying 
down various means of livelihood. Mann X. 115 enumerates seven sources of 
wealth as sanctioned by sastra viz. finding (of treasure), diya (inheritance), 
purchase, conquest, lending for interest, work (agriculture and trade), 
acceptance of a gift from a worthy person and in X, 116 mentions ten 
means of maintaining oneself (in distress). The Mahibhayya (vol. I. p. 
483) on Pin. II. 3. 50 states that a thing becomes one’s own in four ways 
viz. by purchase, by seizure, by begging or by exchange ‘ WTW 

eyg f lfa rew B i Wsfii * It must be remember¬ 

ed that tbe enumeration of the means of acquiring property in the dharma- 
&8tra works is not exhaustive hot only illustrative,, ) ) 
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Bhavan&tha, author of the Nayaviveka, hold that ownership 
which springs from certain fixed sources only (such as purchase) 
is a matter of worldly usage or experience. Bhavan&tha says: the 
sources of acquisition such as birth and purohase &c. are known 
from the world. The conception about the sources of ownership 
was not started for the first time by the sastra, but such sources 
have been known'from times immemorial ( long before the 
smrtis). That is, the recognition of the sources of ownership 
is prior and §&stra only systematises them subsequently. There¬ 
fore the smrti of Gautama (X. 39 ) only assigns their proper 
spheres to the several sources of ownership that are already 
well-known (viz. five are common to all, acceptance of gifts is 
peculiar to br&hmapas and so on). In this respect it is like the 
grammar of Panini. Panini does not create or lay down new 
words but he takes the words already current in the language 
and introduces a system about their formation. Similarly 
Gautama only voices a certain fixed system among the several 
sources of ownership. The Mit. and its followers say that 
Gautama simply repeats the several sources of ownership known 
in ordinary worldly life (as the V. Mayukha says ‘lokasiddha- 
karananuvadakam) \ The Mit., Par. M. III. p. 481, S. V. p 402 
and others hold that riktha and samvibhaga in Gautama’s sutra 
stand for apratibandha day a and sapratibandha day a respec¬ 
tively. 1028 The Mit. meets the other arguments of its opponents 
by replying that in the first place that even ordinary popular 
usage does not recognise that the thief becomes the rightful 
owner by simply possessing the thing stolen and that in the 
case where a person says ‘ this man has stolen my property ’ 
there is doubt and dispute whether the man charged has got 
ownership by purchase or the like. 

The purpose of this discussion of the topic whether owner¬ 
ship is only known from s&stra or is a secular matter is, accord¬ 
ing to the Mit., as follows:—Manu XI. 193 (= Visnu Dh. S. 54. 
28) states that when br&hmanas acquire wealth by reprehensi¬ 
ble actions (suoh as accepting a gift from an unworthy person 
or engaging in the sale of articles which he should not sell) 


1028. The word riktha is often used in the sense of sapratibandha daya 
also as in Gant. XII. 37 (rikthabhaja rnam pratikuryuh) and Yaj. II. 51 (riktha- 
graha rnam dapyah), Baud, (riktham mrtayah kanyayah) q. by the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 146. Vide Bat Parson v. Bai Somli 36 Bom. 424 at pp. 428-434 
for an exhaustive exposition of the basic principles underlying the two kinds 
of daya in the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukha). 
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they are purified from the Bin by abandoning that wealth, by 
repeating the sacred texts (like the G&yatrl) and by austerities. 
If ownership springs from s&stra alone, what is earned by a 
person in ways condemned by tastra cannot become the pro* 
perty of that man and so his sons cannot divide what is not his 
property. But if ownership is deemed to be a secular matter 
( laukika ) then even what is obtained by condemned means 
beoomes the property of that man, his sons incur no blame 
(though the acquirer may have to perform penance) and can 
divide that wealth (which is dfiya), since Manu X. 115 enume¬ 
rates d&ya among the seven approved sources of wealth. The 
Madanaratna does not approve of this. Its reason briefly is 
that Manu XL 193 simply lays down a penance, but does not 
say that wealth so obtained does not become the acquirer's pro¬ 
perty, that it is on account of this that Manu does not prescribe 
any special fine or punishment for one who acquires wealth by 
means of a bad gift, as he prescribes for a thief and that what 
is acquired by theft does not become the property of the thief 
and his sons cannot divide it and would inour punishment if 
they do so. V. P. (pp. 423-424) refers to the views of the Mit. 
and the Madanaratna and approves of the views of the former. 

This discussion leads on to the next question, viz. whether 
ownership arises from partition or whether partition takes 
place of what already belongs to oneself (by birth). This 
subject has exercised the minds of writers on Dharmas&stra 
from very ancient times. It should be noted that the difference 
of opinion relates only to the case of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons. All writers are agreed that persons other than 
these have no rights by birth in the wealth of their relatives. 
Those who oppose the view that sons acquire right by birth 
argue as follows:— 

If sons have ownership by birth in ancestral property, then, 
on the birth of a son, the father cannot enter upon such relL 
gious duties as consecrating Vedic fires (which entail the 
expenditure of ancestral wealth) without the consent of the son. 
This would be opposed to the Vedic injunction “ a man, whose 
hair is yet dark and who has had a son, should consecrate the 
sacred Vedic fires”. Further, Smrti passages stating that a 
gift made by the father to one out of several sons as a favour 
(N&r. d&yabh&ga 6) or by the husband to his wife out of affec¬ 
tion is not liable to partition would be meaningless, since such 
gifts cannot be made without the consent of the sons (on the 
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theory that boob acquire property by birth). Besides, there are 
Bmrti texts like those of Devala 1029 which expressly negative 
the son’s ownership during the father’s lifetime. Manu IX. 104 
and Nar. (d&yabhaga 2) enjoining that sons should divide 
wealth after the father goes to heaven (because the sons are 
not masters when the parents are alive, as Manu says) indicate 
that sons have no ownership by birth. Moreover svatva is 
apprehended only from sSstras (like Gautama), which do not 
expressly enumerate birth as a source of ownership along with 
purchase and the like. Therefore the ownership of the son or sons 
arises on the cessation of the ownership of the previous owner 
(by his death or by his becoming patita or becoming an ascetic). 
When there is a single son, he inherits on the death of the 
father and there is no necessity of a partition. But when 
there are several sons, they jointly inherit paternal wealth and 
can become exclusive owners of separate parts of the paternal 
wealth by partition alone. As this last is the most usual case, 
it is said that svatva arises from partition ( vtblngal svatvain )• 
If this doctrine that ownership arises by partition alone were 
literally interpreted, then an only son inheriting his father’s 
property will have no ownership as urged by the Vyavahara- 
nirnaya, since there can be no partition in his case 1030 . 

The arguments advanced by those who hold that owner¬ 
ship in ancestral wealth arises by birth are as follows:— 

It has been established that ownership is a matter of ordi¬ 
nary worldly usage. It cannot be denied that it is quite well- 
known to all ordinary people that sons acquire ownership by 
birth. Besides there is the text of Gautama 1031 “the&cSryas 
hold that one acquires ownership by birth itself ”. Moreover 
there are numerous smrti passages like those of Yaj. II. 121, 

1029. ft® i amnt ft nujft ftwft ftxft « 

q. by fnrwt 18, p. 13, (on vt- II. 114), ft. p 456, 

<m. ST. III. p. 480. 

10 30- WT^ft>rwnw4qjl snnftwroft ftw iststoti wft s tvu* 
iN ft$qmwpiftft 'wt xq sj ft n ■ft p. 412 . 

i° n - iwt ‘ gwWfiwftft wiftmwrvh > fft sft s im s m i ftm. on 
II • 114* This is variously read by the digests and commentaries. The 
Madanaratna, Sm. C. II. p. 258 and Diyatattva p. 162 read 

. The p, 89. reads egpmi jTSTWtVi:, while ft. 
reads ‘qrrqstftft wftft FiSS fnrnmh' (p. 402). Both Sm. C. and 
S. V. explain * vnrfte >, while the sntfcift and the 

on the ftmVTT explain as t|mV. ; 
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Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 370 verse 3), Kat. (839), Vyasa and Viijpu 
Dh. t03J S. XVJJ. 3 which expressly state that in the paternal 
grandfather's wealth, the father and the son have equal 
ownership (and so the right of the son must be by birth). 
Those who uphold the son’s ownership by birth repel the 
arguments advanced in favour of the opposite theory as 
follows:—The Vedio text enjoining consecration of Vedio 
fires at a certain age indicates that the father has the power to 
spend for religious rites from ancestral wealth even after the 
birth of a son. Similarly as head of the family and itB manager, 
the father has independent authority to spend ancestral wealth 
(except immovable property ) for indispensable acts of religious 
duty expressly enjoined by Vedic and Smrti texts and for 
making gifts of affection, for maintenance of the family and 
for ridding the family of distress. Further the father or the 
manager of the family can dispose of even immovable property 
by mortgage or sale in a season of distress or for the benefit of 
the family and for necessary religious purposes (such as 
sr&ddhas 1033 etc.) 

Ownership has to be distinguished from possession and 
custody. Further ownership is of various kinds, such as 
corporeal and incorporeal, sole ownership and joint ownership, 
ownership as trustee and beneficial ownership, vested and 
contingent. Even Western writers on Jurisprudence like 
Austin, Pollock and Salmond, find it difficult to define the exact 
meaning of ownership. Austin (Lecture XLV11) defines 

1032. *** fimnrghnvt tun* wfft ?rut » wwrtfttwuuunT f*3t gutu 

4h» ft «if. q- by qruwtu II. 50 p. 46, p. 728, «n. far. p. 4io, *bi- 

ar&OU, w. ft. P- 374, ft. t. p. 461, *u. *». p. 98. This is ascribed to *unr 
by II. p. 279. Wftf wm* tvn* ftgs sun wbrvh i on) sfartftft 

ftui W gU« W*UW$fk » Stmr. q. by p. 725, ^5*. p. 410, tfftw. 

ii. p. 279; mout wtNi ftqqu Tt wwtfttw. i Oq* * ftwiuivh gun ftgv 

« «vm q. by smrfc p. 728, rn. ft. p. 410, W. ft. P. 475 (read* 
yxvtur: twhftu:). ft. v. p. 46i; forofr n«f ftgsuwh jp* nrftnq i ftug- 
wfrf* 17, 2. 

1033. w eiwtfle wnt> euift 

siufttaj w t qqTm g yuutwnfofrtnffa n unpuftftruft tmr- 

ftum* i and 5 mfift ftu t ftu i h w sutftvTTtmvhf 1 ... wtubntq: t 
tun* fAiwwuHsm > nmvfti f|m9 mhW w Wwi * fft • 

fSfcn. on ur. II. 114. This it tbe basic passage o t the Mit. oil wbicb 
innumerable decisions have been given in the law reports, one of tbe 
latest and most authoritative being Brlj Ntrrain v. Mangla Prasad I* R. 
9) I, A 129 quoted on p, 44$ above. 
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property or dominion as the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner or to an extent, which though not 
unlimited, is indefinite. Pollock defines ownership as the 
entirety of the powers of use and disposal allowed by law. But 
the idea of ownership does not require, according to Sanskrit 
works on Dharmasastra, that the owner should always be able 
to do with his property as he pleases. On the contrary the 
sastras lay down restrictions on the owner, enjoining upon him 
not to make gifts to the detriment of his family (vide Yaj. 1L175 
“ soam kutumbamrodhem deyam ’ ’ and the verse of the Smrti- 
sangraha “ na ca svamucyate ” quoted in note 963 above). 
Therefore property does not comprise only what one can dispose 
of at one’s sweet will, but what is capable (in appropriate 
circumstances only ) of being disposed of as one 103 * likes. A 
person may be prevented from dealing with his property as he 
likes by the king or by the rules of 6astra, by public opinion, 
by his own inclinations and by the pressure of those around 
him. But what he owns is theoretically capable of being dis¬ 
posed off by him as he likes. The Madanaratna puts forth the 
illustration that seeds kept dry in a granary do not sprout, 
yet they have the capacity of sprouting and so are as well 
denominated seeds as others that sprout. There are various 
grades of the limitations on property, such as the father’s 
power, the widow’s power and so on. What a person earns should 
belong to him, should be his property. But there are passages 
like Manu VIII. 416 and Nar. ( abhyupetyafmsrusa, verse 41) 
that state 1035 “three are declared to be without wealth viz. the 
wife, the son and the slave; whatever they earn is for him to 
whom they ( wife, son and slave ) belong ”, It has been stated 

1034. w vhvfafhvivt)?* ev fa 

( i wawwfa i vut WHuv 

3% w i frw t 

i U j prcngum ift \ vhufafavpvw ft 

t) fft « 

ftftaVvu* R OwNft * a# gyqysftft > ■ rnpww. ‘ a# irnr- 

> is Vtftrft HI. 3, 169. the passage ••• WTUW fft occurs In 

the H****«t {series) part 1 p. 19< Vide s*. p. 41G Cor a similar 
statement and p. 422 Cor the illustration of seed in the granary. 

1033. htvI jww prv vrv <mwu: nfw. • wsfaroftr mrc if ntv 
U3pT»* * *5 VIII. 416; aziburf 33. 64 reads <nTU«IT VTJU4 VTvf qmorvl 
tpu I 4T% <kc.| ( W»g. 41 ) is aw*T«V vftwf HTVT ^lenwur UU: I VVt &C 
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bjr such an ancient writer as Sabara-svfimin 1036 that this passage 
does not deny the ownership of the wife or son in what she or 
be earns, hut is only intended to lay down that the wife or son 
cannot independently (without the consent of the husband or 
father) dispose of what she or he earns. This view of the text 
of Manu is accepted by the Dayabhaga as well as by the Mit&k- 
sara School. The latter holds on the analogy of the interpreta¬ 
tion of Manu VIII. 416 that the texts of Devala, Nar. and Manu 
IX. 104 which apparently deny ownership (svQmya ) 1037 to the 
son during the father's lifetime over property in the hands of 
the father are to be interpreted only as denying the son’s power 
of independent dealing with such property during the father’s 
lifetime or as referring to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
On the other hand the Dayabhaga and the Dayatattva try to 
explain away such passages as those of Yfij. II. 121, Visnu and 
others (quoted above) that speak of the son’s ownership by 
birth. The Dayabhaga offers two explanations of Yaj. II. 121. 1038 
The first explanation offered by it and taken from Udyota is:— 
If A has two sons B and 0 of whom C dies first, leaving a son D 
and then A dies, then Yaj. says that both B (son of A) and D 
(grandson of A) will be equally entitled to the wealth left by A 
and not B alone, though he is nearer to A than D, because 
both B and D offer pindas of the same efficacy to A in the 
p&rvana-tr&ddha and so there should be no difference between 
the two. The words “ sadrsam svamyam ” refer to this equality 
of the son and grandson. The 2nd explanation is that of 


1036 On 3r. VI. 1. 12 5TVT says ‘ funds I Ufvl 
rw il I ••• ireptftft I >. Then on 3f. VI. 1. 14 he remarks ‘ WTvfcpft 

1037. trotft ftrrgmii... 

■ tqftw. n. 255; vi<te also p 718, ft. p. 412, 

<m- Wf. HI. p. 480 for similar remarks. 1 — fft 

* thmft ’ ft. fft. folio 96. 

1038. '.9 ‘ md ftsrnslomr ••• wlW: ’ fft rrcv ftwu. 

ftwftswft vforft anwrt ftw ww g* «rqpf srnftg wro 

wtrnSft iwwn 1 vvr'brrsr'ft ft® mgwwrwft m aw 

1 qnrw r H. 9, p. 29. Here the Dayabhaga appears to refer 
to a very learned predecessor called Udyota, who is styled (of 

unblemished learning). From the Kffru i n (pp. 7S, 455) it appears that 
Tlfan? was an ancient author on vyavahara spoken of in the same breath 
with mfarc and awfnt. 
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Dh&resvara viz. that when the father desires to make a parti¬ 
tion, he may distribute his self-acquired property as he likes 
• among his sons, but as to the property he got from his own 
father (i. e. the grandfather of his sons) he has the same 
ownership that sons have and he cannot make an unequal 
division at his sweet will. The Day abhaga 1039 rejects the view 
that Yaj. II121 enables the son to demand partition of the 
grand-father’s property from the father even against the will 
of the latter or that father and son have equal shares in the 
grandfather’s property. The same remarks apply to the texts 
of Visnu and others viz. that in the grandfather’s property 
father and son are equally owners and that the words “ tulyam 
svSmyam ” or “ samamamsitvam ” do not mean that father and 
son take the same share therein. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that the two 
schools of the Day abhaga and of the Mitaksara were not started 
by them for the first time, but each had respectable antiquity 
behind it. Smrtis like those of Manu, Narada and Devala and 
eminent authors like Udyota and Dharesvara had put forward 
the doctrine of upamma-smtuamda, while the Smrtis of Yaj., 
Vi?nu, Br. espoused the doctrine of janmasvalvavada. Visvarupa 
who commented on Yaj. (in the first half of the 9th century ) 
holds that ownership arises by birth 1040 . The Mitaksara further 
supports that theory by citing a sutra of Gautama (utpatlyaioa 
etc.) which is not found in the extant Gautama-dharma-sutra. 
This sutra does not occur in Apararka and several other works 
and is stated by Srlkrsna Tarkalankara (on Dayabh&ga I. 21 
p. 14) to be not authoritative ( amula ). These facts emboldened 
Dr. Jolly to go so far as to make the facile suggestion that it 
was fabricated by Vijnanesvara or his predecessors (Tagore 
Law Lectures p. 110 ). We have seen that so early a writer as 
Visvarupa was excited over the question whether ownership 
arises on partition or by birth. The learned Doctor has failed 
to note that the ancient commentator Medh&tithi (about 900 
A. D. ) favoured the view of ownership by birth and quotes 
(without name) the sutra in a slightly different form (on Manu 


1039. mt wnft*n»rnS nv?i w»nP i ffi vw* smart nr 

nw fvu ffi fvn; i frwrn n. is p. 3i. 

1040. viftrovr m w mmnv n ntft i *wts 

ftnor fin finrn 1 ftnw on ‘ fyr > (nt. n, 124 ). 
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IX. 156). 1011 So it was not necessary for Vijtonesvara to fabri¬ 
cate a sutra nor for any one else, for even in the absence of 
Gautama's sutra the texts of Y&j. and others were quite capable 
of the interpretation put on them by the Mit&ksarft. It has to 
be noted that the Dayabhaga 1 * 42 does admit that in some (texts ?) 
ownership is stated to arise by birth itself (kvacit janmanaiveti) 
and it explains that the words are not to be taken literally, 
but that birth is said to be the source in an indirect way, as 
the relation of father and son is based upon birth and on the 
death of the father the son’s ownership arises (therefore though 
ownership direotly arises on death, birth may be said to be the 
Bource of it as the son is the first heir because of his being born 
as a son to the father). The Dayatattva does not say that the 
sutra of Gautama is not authoritative, but explains it away on 
lines similar to those of the Dayabhaga. It may be stated 
here briefly that the Dayabhaga differs from the Mit&ksara 
in four main points:—(1) The Dayabhaga denies the theory 
that property is by birth, while the Mit. accepts it; (2) the 
Dayabhaga lays down that the right to inherit and the order 
of heirs is determined by the principle of religious efficacy, 
while the Mit school holds that blood relationship is the gover¬ 
ning factor in this matter; (3) the Dayabhaga holds that 
members of a joint family (such as brothers or cousins) hold 
their shares in quasi-severalty and can dispose of them even 
when there is no partition by metes and bounds; (4) the Daya¬ 
bhaga holds that even in an undivided family the widow succeeds 


1041. On ns ix. 209 initfiifa says mtut wh* ijyf 

w t mftffl S i... wif ftirmfwsrursrt wwytawiflhrmv i. oo ag ix. 156 he 
says (rareffe < afoqut f < aritaww r mH f- 

qrawmflp qTwrnrf > 

1042. w firwfo ft (T) 

nvnw Wmn * i 20 p. is. siegir* and some 

of the commentators of the Dayabhaga refer these words to the sutra of 
Gautama which they read as * wnriWt *• ^ (ktmff 

wwpif t from p. X62. This is quoted almost in the same 
words by the sir. W. p. 414 and on p. 418 the wr. H. appears tb hold that the 
explanation of the qr«mTO quoted above relates to the afttra of Gautama. 

qqft «««Sfer t *v. *r. p. 418; vide w». v. p. 426 
iar an elaborate refutation of the DSyabhiga passage (quoted above) and 
Other passages that follow. 
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to her husband’s share on his death without male issue, while 
the Mit. school holds that she does not do so. 

Various attempts have been made to explain why in Bengal 
alone the laws of succession and inheritance should diverge 
materially from the laws prevailing in the rest of India. In 
two learned papers ‘on the origin and development of the 
Bengal school of Hindu Law ’ contributed to the Law Quarterly 
Review (vol. XXI for 1905 pp. 380-392 and vol. XXII for 19Q6 
pp. 50-63) Mr. Justice Saradacharan Mitra tries at some length 
to advance a theory of his own: * The commercial spirit of the 
newly formed nation in the eastern corner of the Indian 
peninsula with its deltaic character and nearness to the sea, 
the new ideas which other nations trading with it were bringing 
in every day, the necessary admixture of races in some parts 
of the country, the religion of Buddha which for centuries waB 
here the religion of the sovereign as well as of the people and the 
influence of the Buddhistic tantras combined to bring about a 
law of property dissimilar in material respectB from the rules 
propounded by Brahmanical sages of old and explained and 
commented upon in the Mitaksara and the books based on the 
same’. His idea is that, as Buddhism profoundly affected the 
position of women and as tantras like the MahSnirvSna sub¬ 
scribed to the exaltation of the feminine element in nature, 
the ancient law of property, particularly in relation to women, 
came to be affected and conceptions of individual ownership, 
of freedom from restrictions on alienation and of the rights 
of females arose in Bengal which were incorporated by Jlmuta- 
v&hana in his D&yabh&ga. With the greatest respect to the 
learned writer, it must be said that the grounds he urges are 
far from convincing. A thorough examination of his thesis 
cannot be undertaken here for want of space. But a few 
remarks must be made. As regards maritime activity the West 
coast of India was far more in touch with seafaring and com¬ 
merce with the West than even Bengal, as the mention of the 
ports of Barugaza (Broach) and Kallien6 (modern Ealyan) 
by Greek writers, the finding of hoards of Roman coins and the 
existence of Syrians on the West Coast clearly establish. Bud¬ 
dhism had spread to central and western India as early (if not 
earlier than) the period when it could have spread to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Sanchi, Bhilsa, Bharhut, the Naeik and 
Karla eaves bear eloquent testimony to the influence of Bud¬ 
dhism in central and western India for centuries before and 
after the Christian era. Besides as Mr. Justice Mitra himself 
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admits ‘Buddhism had not its own law of property’ (Law 
Quarterly Review vol. XXI p. 388). Buddhist countries like 
Burma themselves borrowed their laws of succession and inheri¬ 
tance from the Manusmrti VijfiSnesvara is far more liberal to 
women than Jlmutav&hana, who does not allow any woman to 
succeed as heir unless she is expressly mentioned as an heir in 
the smrti texts. The Mah&nirv&na-tantra treats a sister and 
stepmother as near heirs and allows even a paternal uncle’s 
widow and son’s daugther to succeed; but under the Dayubh&ga 
these are not at all heirs. One branch of the MitSksara school, 
viz. that of the V. Mayukha in Western India is far more liberal 
about the claims of women than any school. The Marumak- 
katayam and Aliyasantan law in force in some districts of 
South India and among certain communities like the Nambudri 
brahmanas and Nairs go to the other extreme in their regard for 
women but no one has so far traced that law to Buddhist or 
Tantric influence. The peculiarity of the DSyabhSga, viz. the 
principle of religious efficacy is far more remote from rules 
of affinity given in the Mahanirvana-tantra than the principle 
of consanguinity espoused by the Mitaksara school. Mr. Justice 
Mitra is wrong in bis estimate of the age of Jlmutav&hana. 
As stated above ( on p. 557 ) Jlmutavahana relies on authors like 
Udyota and the smrtis of Devala and others. It is best to admit 
that no satisfactory explanation can be given of the peculiar 
doctrines of the D&yabh&ga. They have an indigenous and 
independent origin and growth. 

VibMga (partition) is defined by the Mit. 1043 as the allot¬ 
ment to individuals of definite portions of aggregates of wealth 
over which many persons have joint ownership. The Dfiyabh&ga 
found several faults with this definition, the principal criticism 
being that it is cumbrous and farfetched to assume that the 
(joint) ownership of several ( sons and the like) is first pro¬ 
duced in the entire wealth of the father and then to hold that 
this joint ownership is subsequently destroyed. Its own defini¬ 
tion is: “ Vibhaga means the indication of the ownership (of 
one out of many ) by the casting of a ball or pebble (on a defi¬ 
nite part of the land or oash), which (ownership) arises with 


1043. ftwmt *n* ow n flw wi sew t **rwpm*m 1 
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reference to a portion only (of the heritage of land and cash), 
but which is indefinite because it is not possible (for one 
man) to deal specifically with a particular portion (of the 
heritage) since there is nothing to show for certain what 
portion belongs to whom The Dayabhaga denies that owner¬ 
ship jointly arises in all co-sharers (before partition) over 
every portion of the heritage and states that it arises in portions 
of it but there is no certain indication to show which part be¬ 
longs to whom and that the portion of each is made definite and 
ascertained by partition effected by casting a ball or pebble 
on a portion (saying ‘ this is A’s exclusive portion ’ etc.). 
The Dayatattva t0M ( p. 163 ) criticizes this definition. If before 
partition each of the co-heirs has ownership in part only of the 
entire heritage, what assurance is there that the allotment of a 
part to one co-heir by means of casting a ball will be as to the 
same portion over which his ownership arose before the parti¬ 
tion? The Dayatattva, though differing 1045 from the Mit. as to the 
doctrine of ownership by birth, agrees with it as to the definition 
of vibhaga. The differing definitions of vibhaga given by the 
Mit. and the Dayabhaga lead to different results. Under the 
Mit. when there is a joint family of father and sons or grand¬ 
sons, all these are coparceners and the ownership of the 
ooparcenary property is in the whole body of coparceners i. e. 
there is unity of ownership while the family remains joint, no 
coparcener can say that he is owner of a definite share, one 
fourth or one fifth etc. A coparcener’s interest is fluctuating, 
is capable of being enlarged by deaths and is liable to be 
diminished by births. It is only on partition that a coparcener 
becomes entitled to a definite share. On the other hand accord- 
ing to the Dayabh&ga there is no ownership by birth, the sons 
on the father’s death constitute a coparcenary but the owner¬ 
ship of the family property is not in all the sons as a body. 
Every son takes a defined share, the moment the ownership of 
the father ceases (owing to death etc.). The share so taken 
does not fluctuate with births and deaths. The sons are 
coparceners in the sense that their possession of the property 
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inherited from the father is joint i e. there is unity of possession, 
though there is no unity of ownerstdp. 

According to the MitSksarS sons take by birth an interest 
in anoestral estate. Suppose A is sole owner of an ancestral 
estate and has no issue. In that case there is no coparcenary. 
But the moment a son is born to him, a coparcenary is started. 
That is, under the Mit&ksara the birth of a son starts a 
coparcenary. Under the D&yabhSga there is no coparcenary 
between father and sons as the latter acquire no rights by birth 
even in ancestral property but it may subsist between brothers 
or uncles and nephews. Under the D&yabhSga, the death of a 
man may start a coparcenary among his sons (who will be 
brothers). 

Partition has two senses, (1) division by metes and bounds 
and (2) separation or severance in interest. Under the Mit&ksarS 
it is possible to have partition in both these senses. The 
members of a coparcenary may define, at a particular moment, 
the shares that each would be entitled to; but the actual 
division of property by metes and bounds may be postponed 
to a future date and in the intervening period they may enjoy 
the property in common as before. This is clearly brought out 
by the Vyavah&ramayukha 1046 when it says “ even in the 
absenoe of joint (family) property severance (of interest) takes 
place also by a mere declaration in the form * I am separate 
from thee ’; for severance is merely a particular mode (or state) 
of the mind and this declaration merely manifests that (state 
or mode of the mind) The S. V. (p. 347) has a similar 
passage. It is here stated that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention to separate effects the severance of a member from the 
joint family and that it is not absolutely necessary that there 
should be any joint property or that the property be divided by 
metes and bounds. This last follows as a matter of course when 
there is a severance of interest This proposition has been accept¬ 
ed by the Privy Counoil 1047 and this passage of the Vyavahftra- 


1046. gawmpemAfi) wW (bw flit •wwwdwrfl mftw i 
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1047. Vide Pandit Suraj Na rain V. Iqbal Norm in 40 1. A. p. 40 
( -15 Bom. L. R. 456) (or this proposition and SOundararajan v. Arana- 
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431. A. 151 at p, 160 (*»1'$ Bom. L. R, 621) tor citation of the above passage 
of the V. Mayukha, 
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mayukha has been quoted in several oases. What constitutes 
an unequivocal declaration of intention to separate has as usual 
given rise to a good deal of case law which has to be passed 
over here. Under the DsyabhSga heirs succeed on the death of 
the previous owner in certain definite shares and therefore parti¬ 
tion has ordinarily only the first sense viz. assigning to the 
coparceners specific portions of the property inherited. Another 
way of separating a member 1018 is also mentioned by Manu IX. 
307 and Y&j. II. 116, viz. that when a member of the family is 
able to fare for himself and does not desire to have a share in 
the family property, he should be separated by giving him some 
trifle (as a token). The Mit. adds that the trifle is given as a 
piece of evidence to prevent his sons claiming a share later on. 

The principal matters to be discussed under Dayabhaga or 
Ddyavibhdga are, as stated by the Sangraha and the Mit., four, 
viz. the time of partition, the property liable to partition, the 
mode of partition and the persons entitled to partition 10 * 9 . 

Time far partition. The evolution of the son’s right to 
demand a partition has been a process of ages. It would not be 
out of place to say a few words on this topic here. In most 
primitive societies where the patriarchal family system prevail¬ 
ed, the father had absolute power over the son, it was the son’s 
duty to obey the father, alienation of family property was not 
allowed, the father had power over the acquisitions of all 
persons including the son and women were incompetent to hold 
property. Faint traces of these can be detected in the Yedio 
literature. The legend of Sunahsepa narrated in the Ait. Br. 

(33.1 ff), where we are told that Ajlgarta sold his son for being 
offered as a victim to Yaruna, that Visvamitra adopted.Sunahsepa 
as his son, though he had already a hundred and one sons, and that 
he cursed and disinherited his fifty sons for their disobedience to 

1048. WHWPflfWWV 7 *jf 5 %VT l VT. II. 116 on which the 
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his order, indicates that in the days of the Ait. Br. it was believed 
that in hoary ages long before it, the father’s power over his sons 
was absolute. But a caution is necessary. It is possible to 
over-emphasiee the legend of Sunahsepa; it has to be remember* 
ed that it is a mere legend and that the Ait. Br. itself shows 
that the oonduot of Ajlgarta was condemned as most unworthy 
of a deoent man even according to the legend. 1090 In modern 
times there are rare instances where parents insure their 
children and then poison them or maim them for earning the 
insurance money. But no one says that this is usual or that 
modern law allows it. In Rg. 1.117.17 it is stated that the eyes 
of Rjrftsiva were put out by his father beoause the former gave 
a hundred rams to a she-wolf. This is a solitary instance and 
it is probable that the verse has some esoterie meaning or 
refers to some terrestrial or celestial phenomenon. In the 
K&thaka SamhitS XI. 4 it is said “ the father rules over the 
son” (j»<3 putrasyeie ). But it must be said that ideas about 
the father’s absolute power over the sons lingered on in historic 
timej. The Nir. (in ILL 4) puts forward the argument of some 
predecessors that daughters did not succeed to the father’s 
wealth beoause women could be donated, sold or abandoned and 
not men, while others said that males also were liable to the 
same treatment as evidenced by the story of Sunahsepa. 1051 
V asis tha (XV. 2 ) states that 1 ? 52 father and mother have power 
to make a gift or sale of the son or to abandon him. We saw 
above (n 1035) that Manu stated that a son’s earnings belonged 
to his father. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 6. 13. 10-11) emphatically 
says that the right to give away or sell one’s child is not 
recognised and that the word “ sale ” used in connection with a 
bride is used only metaphorically. About the word “ sale ” in 
relation to marriage vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 503-506. 

On the other hand even in the Rg. we find that sons divided 
the father’s property during his lifetime when the father grew 
old, “O Agnil men worship you in many places in various 
ways; they take (from you) wealth as from an aged father” 
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( Rg. I. 70.5). 1053 In the Ait. Br. (22. 9 ) the story of N&bh&na- 
distha 10 * 4 , the youngest son of Manu, shows that the elder 
brothers divided all the father’s property among themselves, 
and excluded N&bh&nedistha during the father’s lifetime appar 
rently without any protest from him or in spite of it. In the 
Tai. S. Ill 1. 9. 4-5 1055 the version of the same story is different, 
since it is there said that Manu himself divided his wealth 
among his sons and did not give any share of the paternal 
wealth to N&bhanedistha who was away at a teacher’s house as 
a vedic student. In the Gopatha Brahmana (IV. 17 ) it is said 
“therefore in their childhood sons subsist on their father, while 
in his advancing years the father subsists on the son ”. In the 
Sat. 1056 Br. (S. B. E. vol. 44, p. 157 ) we read “whence in early 
life the sons subsist on the father...whence in later life, the 
father subsists on his sons ”. In the Kausltaki Br. Upanisad 
(II. 15) after describing the symbolical handing over to the 
son of all his physical and mental powers by a father who is 
expecting death it is said that if after this rite the father 
recovers he has either to remain under the son's dominion or go 
out as a wanderer ( a sannyasin ). 1057 From some of the above 
passages, it appears that in rare cases sons divided paternal 
wealth even during the lifetime of the father and against his 
will. The remark of Dr. Jolly that “ it may be unhesitatingly 
set down as a fact that in the earliest period of Indian Law, 
partition of property was an entirely unknown proceeding ’’ 
(Tagore Law Lectures p. 90) goes too far and is not fully 
warranted by Vedic texts. Just as the Tai. S. (III. 1. 9. 4) 1058 
narrates that Manu distributed his wealth among his sons, it 
also speaks of the eldest son being established with ancestral 
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wealth. The Ap. Dh. S. (H. 6.14.6 and 10-12) refers to' both 
these passages of the Tai. S. but conoludes that equal division 
among sonB is the proper mode and that giving a major part of 
the estate to the eldest alone is forbidden by the dSstras 1059 . 
These lead to the conclusion that equal distribution among all sons 
was believed to be the rule and giving the major portion to the 
eldest son was an exception (and a rare case) even in the Vedlo 
age. The Ait Bf. (19.3) speaks of the right 1060 of Indra to 
primogeniture (jyaisthya) and pre-eminence (sraiqthya). This 
right of the eldest son to special treatment at the time of partition 
persisted in the times of Manu (IX. 112 ff) and Y&j. (U. 114) 
also and even in modern times it is recognized to some extent 
in the case of impartible estates and even in ordinary families 
on the ground of custom or from the nature of the grants made 
by the former Governments or the British Government (such as 
Jaghirs and Saranjams). Both Kau(. and K&t. declare that 
customs of countries, castes, villages and groups varying rules of 
partition and inheritance should be enforced by the king 1061 . Dr. 
Jolly (ibid. p. 98) further relies on the fact that the Apastamba- 
dharmasutra mentions no other kind of partition than that 
made by the father. But this is far from conclusive. Apas- 
tamba was a great purist and idealist Be ignores several 
matters which are wellknown to have existed long before his 
time. For example, he takes no notice of the several kinds of 
secondary sons and he does not allow a brShmana to take up a 
weapon even for examining it exoept when he is murderously 
attacked (1.10. 29. 7-8 ), while Manu ( VIII 345-349), Gautama 
VQ. 6 and 25 and others allow a br&hmapa much greater 
latitude. Therefore Apastamba’s silence cannot lead to the positive 
conclusion of the absence of any other method of partition. As 
a matter of fact, Gautama (15.19 ) who is generally regarded 
as prior to Apastamba states that brfihmanas that had separated 
from their fathers against the latter’s will were not fit to be 
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Invited for dinner at a irftddha. 1062 That shows that partition of 
sons from the father against the father’s will was wellknown 
long before Gautama. Dr. Jolly also (ibid p. 90) relies on an 
anonymous smrti text (quoted by the Mit. in its introduction 
to Yaj. D. 114) which absolutely prohibits the sale of land. 
But this is irrelevant. The text could not be taken literally 
when we have seen that sales of land have been taking place 
for at least two thousand years. All that the text means is 
that a sale should be clothed in the form of a gift 1063 . Similarly 
the few smrti passages that include lands and houses among 
indivisible properties are to be explained as having in view the 
fragmentation of a field into small uneconomic plots or holdings 
or the division of a single small house among numerous co- 
sharers. It is impossible to believe that the texts meant that 
houses could never be partitioned among co-heirs. All that we 
can reasonably infer is that as a general rule such partitions 
were looked upon with disfavour by society. One may concede 
that this sentiment continued long after even Gautama and 
Apastamba and even in the 20th century a Hindu son suing 
his father for partition incurs great opprobrium. 

Apart from the inference to be drawn from some of the 
Vedic passages quoted above, it follows that partition did take 
place, though probably rarely, during the father’s lifetime and 
even against his will, as indicated by Gautama’s dictum. It is 
now to be seen what the snirtis and the medieval writers say 
about the time of partition. One time was when the father 
divided the property among his sons during his lifetime as 
evidenced by the Tai. S. III. 1. 9. 4, Ap. Dh. S. IL 6. 14.1, Gaut. 
28.2, Baud. Dh.S. IL 2.8, Yaj. II 114, Nar. dayabhaga 4. Another 
time was after the death of the father (Gaut 28.1, Manu IX. 104, 
Yaj. II. 117, Nar. dayabhaga 2). The Dayabhaga 1061 admits only 
these two times for partition viz. on the cessation of the father’s 
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ownership (by death or renunoiation of the world as an asoetio 
or because he has lost all desires) and during the father's life¬ 
time at his own desire. The V. P. (pp. 429 and 434,435) 
strongly oritioizes the D&yabh&ga as to these two. Some 
writers like Jlmfitav&hana went so far as to hold that even 
though the father be dead there should be no partition among 
the sons during their mother's life 1065 . The Mit. (following 
Gaut 28.1-2 ) indicates three principal times for partition, 1064 
viz. (1) at the father’s desire during his lifetime, (2) when the 
father has lost all desire for worldly goods, desists from sexual 
intercourse and the mother is past the age of child-bearing, 
partition may take place at the desire of the sons even against 
the wish of the father (Gaut. 28. 2, N&r. d&yabh&ga 3, Bp. S. B. E. 
33 p. 369 verse 1); (3) after the death of the father. The Mit. 
relying on Sankha’s 1067 text adds that even though the mother 
may not past ohild-bearing, yet the sons can partition at 
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their desire, even against the father’s will if the father pursues 
an immoral or irreligious mode of life or iB afflicted with a 
chronic disease or is very old Nfir. (diyabhftga 16) is similar. 
It should not be supposed that the Mit. holds that there are only 
three times for partition; according to it there are other times 
also (as in the text of Sankha quoted by it). This is made 
dear by the V. P. p. 434. The Dayabh&ga reads the text of 
Sankha-Likhita differently and takes it to mean that as long 
as the father is alive there can be no partition against his will 
even if he be very old or suffering from a chronic disease or 
has not all his wits about him, and that in such a contingency 
the eldest son or with his consent the next younger brother 
who is capable may manage the family affairs. The Daya- 
bh&ga quotes a similar passage of H&r!ta (which is also 
quoted by the Madanaratna, the Vyavahfiramayukha and other 
digests). On account of the remarks of the Mit. some works 
like the Madanap&rij&ta (pp. 645 ff) speak of four times for 
partition, viz. during the father’s lifetime at his choice (Y&j. IL 
114), even against his will when the mother is past child-bear¬ 
ing and the father is free from all sexual desires and does not 
care for wealth ( Nar. dayabh&ga 3 ), when the father is old or 
follows the path of adharrna or suffers from an incurable disease 
then even against his will (relying on Sankha as quoted in the 
Mit.), and after the father’s death. The V. Nir. (p. 408)is 
almost of the same view. 

The Mitaksara is quite clear on the point that the son has 
an absolute right of partition of ancestral property during his 
father’s lifetime even against the father’s wish. The discussion 
in the MitSksarh may be briefly set out here. In Y&j. II. 120 
(latter half) it is stated that in the case of grandsons the parti¬ 
tion is according to (or through) the fathers i. e. it is per stirpes 
and not per capita. The text of Y&j. ( amkaptirkaruim 10M tu 
pUfto bhagakalpanU) is explained by the Mit&ksar& in this way 
that although sons and grandsons have rights of ownership by 
birth in the grandfather's property, yet when each of several 
sons dies leaving a differing number of sons (one leaves two, 
another three and so on) or when some sons are alive and 
others die leaving their own sons, then partition takes place 
per stirpes i. e. the grandsons born of a particular deceased son 


1068. It may be noted that the Balambhatti (p. 150) and V. F. (p,449) 
support the reading mfhrftgeqwt g instead of sfaffftgwrat g in VT. II. 120. 
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get among themselves the share which their deceased father 
would have got if living i. e. grandsons appear to get partition 
of property through the Bon (their father) and not directly by 
themselves. On this a doubt arises as follows:—If the father 
of several sons is separated from his brothers as to the grand¬ 
father’s property or if the father has no brother and is joint 
with his father (i. e. the grandfather of the grandson) the 
grandson cannot demand a share in the grandfather's wealth 
(since Y&j. II120 has been explained as meaning that when the 
father is dead then the assignment of shares among grandsons 
is according to the share of the father). Another doubt is:— 
even if a partition can be had by the grandsons in these cases 
it will be only if the father so desires. To this the Mit. replies 
emphatically 1069 that in the grandfather’s property the owner¬ 
ship of father and son is wellknown in the world and therefore 
partition (in the above two cases of doubt) does take place. 
The Mit. further on expressly says that even when the mother 
is not past child-bearing and the father still oares for wealth 
and worldly affairs, partition of grandfather’s wealth does take 
place at the desire of the son even if the father is unwilling. 
The Mit makes it clear that the rule of division per stirpes is a 
special rule laid down by the texts ( vdcaniki vyavastliSL ) for a 
special case and that in other cases the primary rule of owner¬ 
ship by birth applies. From Manu IX. 209 the Mit&ksar& 
further draws the inference that even against the father’s wish 
a son can demand partition of property acquired by the grand¬ 
father. This is the modern Hindu Law in the Mit&ksarft school 
generally recognised by the OourtB in British India. In Apaji 
Narhar imo v. Ramchandra a majority of the Full Bench of the 
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Bombay High Court held that a son cannot in the lifetime of his 
father sue his father and uncles for a partition of the family 
property and for possession of his share therein, when the father 
does not assent to such a suit, although the son has a right 
by birth in ancestral property. The other High Courts have 
dissented from this view of the majority of the Bombay 
Full Bench and have followed the dissenting judgment of 
Telang J. 10 ”. 

When the son's right of ownership by birth in ancestral 
property oame to be recognised by such srartis as that of Yftj., 
it followed as a logical consequence that any person who 
acquires a right by birth can demand partition and separate 
possession of his share at any time. It has been already seen 
that even before Gautama sons separated from their father 
against his will, but this was condemned by the sages and 
obloquy and infamy attached to such conduct. Some of the 
smrtis recognised the son’s right to partition even in the father's 
lifetime under great restrictions. More than fifteen centuries 
passed (from Gautama to the Mitskaarft) before the son's 
right to separate from his father during the latter’s lifetime and 
against his desire was clearly, ungrudgingly and emphatically 
recognized. The Ylramitrodaya also clearly recognizes this 
right of the son. But even among writers that generally follow 
the Mit. there were some that could not bring themselves to 
admit this right of the son. For example, the Madanap&rijata 
(p. 662) asserts that merely at the will of the son there can be 
no partition. Under the D&yabhaga, these questions cannot 
arise, as the son has no right by birth in ancestral property. 

This evolution of the son’s right to demand partition even 
during the father’s lifetime received a fillip from certain reli¬ 
gious sentiments entertained in ancient times. Gaut. (28. 4 ) 
remarks that if, instead of remaining united, brothers separate 
there is increase of spiritual merit ( vibhdge tu dharmavrddhih). 
ManulX. Ill states “ they (the brothers) may stay united or may 
stay separate if they desire an increase of dharma; by living 
separate dharma increases; therefore separation is meritorious ”. 10n 


1071. Vide Jogul K is hore v, Shib Sakai 5 AH. 430 (F. B.) t Rome* 
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This Bhows that there was an option either to remain joint after the 
father's death or to become separate. Sankha-Likhita say that 
brothers may stay together sinoe being united they will prosper 
(materially ). 1073 Br. provides that in the case of members of a 
joint family that live together and have a common kitchen the 
worship of gods, Manes and br&hmanas is single for all, 
while when they become separate such worship will be separately 
carried on in each house. 1074 N&r. ( d&yabh&ga 37 ) lays down 
that when brothers are undivided the performance of religious 
acts is single for all of them but when there is a partition, the 
religious acts are separately performed by each. Dharma 
means here mainly such religious acts as the performance 18,5 
of the five great daily sacrifices ( paflca mahuyajflas ). When 
the family is joint, worship of gods, Vaisvadeva, honouring of 
family guests are only single for the whole family and all 
participate in the spiritual benefits derived from such acts, but 
when the members become separate, each performs these reli¬ 
gious acts separately. Manu III 67 lays down that each house¬ 
holder has to perform with the grhya fire kindled at the time of 
marriage all grhya rites such as morning and evening offerings, 
the five great sacrifices and the daily cooking of food. The 
Sangraha seems to have held that dharma refers to the perfor¬ 
mance of agnihotra, but the Sm. C. II. p. 259 and V. P. (437-438) 
do not accept this and hold that even when joint any coparcener 
can perform all srauta and smarta rites like agnihotra with the 
help of the undivided joint estate and so dharma means only the 
worship of gods and Manes and the honouring of guests. Vy&sa 1076 
also has a verse similar to N&r. and Br. 
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Partition was generally made when all the coparceners 
were major, 1077 but from Kaut. (III. 5), Baud. Dh. S. (tL 2.42) and 
Kilt. (844-45) it appears that the minority of a coparcener did 
not operate as a bar to partition. Kaut. (IH 5) says ‘ partition 
takes place when the persons separating have attained majority; 
but (the separating coparceners) should keep in the custody 
of the mother’s relatives of those coparceners who are minors 
or of the elders of the village the share of the minors after all 
debts of the family are paid off, till the minor coparceners 
attain majority. The same rule applies to a member (of a joint 
family) that has gone abroad ’. Baud, employs almost the same 
words. Kit. provides “ partition is ordained among coparceners 
who have attained (years of) understanding of worldly affairs 
and in the case of males they attain this understanding at the 
16th year. The property (share in joint family estate ) of those 
who have not attained years of discretion, being made free from 
expenses (debts etc.), should be kept (by the other major copar¬ 
ceners) with the relatives or friends of the minor members. 
The same should be done to the share of those who have gone 
abroad. ” This shows that partition could take place even when 
some members of the family were minors and even a single 
member could demand at his will a partition of his share as 
expressly stated by the Dayabhaga (III. 16-17 ), the V. P. and 
other works 1078 . There is a controversy among commentators 
whether minority terminated at the beginning or end of the 
16th year. Nar. IV. 35 states 1079 that a person is a minor (bala) 
till the 16th year. From a verse ( attributed to Ahgiras by Mit. 
on Yij. Ill 243 and quoted without name by Haradatta on 
Gaut. H 6 ) it appears that one was to be regarded as a bala till 


1077. m a nrafum rt ft*rro: > 3 w a ««wgmm t nifnvgg 

v wv ilgqw i niwinmn vitanv vr • acfanw m. 5; fonnunwvifmwpftn * 
s ft qwu w i u. n. 2. 42; ftm- 

*rw (WWt i jwt w vtaSt v«f wxwt «rs*n^rr * swnr w v m i w t w ttf «r«r- 
flvfl ft m I W « wnvt. 844-845 q. by smA p. 722, 

(III. 17 p. 72) and nr. q. p 460 (last two have verse 845 only). The 
ftsifqn (p. 63) quotes the verse Wqnt ° lor proposition that there is to 
be no partition with a minor ‘ wr«w wd *t tawtt Want* f fir vw*ta '. 

1078. stw w 5 %wvt wt ifWft'uvt v«mffwftwi»rs w q fi w w r fl *ww- 
ftftaq i sra qs (Rwid qqtsq tnwtmvdwldt —wro«, ffit wqfo Wfnq i 

vr- * p. 460. 

1070. ,*m m r f tawrrfwft q nr qft wwh i wrqq (wwrqw 35 ), 
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the beginning of the 16th year. 1080 A verse of Kit. appears to 
hold that minority ends at the beginning of the 16th year; many 
commentators also hold this view, but several such as Haradatta 
(on Gaut X. 48), V. R p. 599, V. P. p. 263 expressly state that 
minority ends at the end of the 16th year. 1081 It may be stated 
that acooTding to Gaut. X. 48-49, Manu VIII. 27, Vas. 16. 8, 
Visnu Dh. S. HI. 65 the king was to guard the property of 
minors, women and helpless people. In modern times under the 
Indian Majority Act (Act IX of 1875 ) the age of majority is 18 
(or 21 in certain cases only) except in matters of marriage, 
dower, divorce and adoption. In these last matters the ancient 
Hindu Law will apply to Hindus 10810 . Similarly a partition 
could be made even though the wife of a coparcener was 
pregnant. It was therefore that Vas. 17. 41 advised postponing 
partition till the delivery of the pregnant wives of coparceners, 
or Ysj. H. 122 and Manu IX. 216 provide for a son born after 
partition between father and sons. 

The next question is what property is liable to be partitioned. 
A few preliminary remarks on property must be made here- 
Property is generally divided by most smrtis into two kinds, 
sthSvara (immovable, such as lands and houses) and jangama 
(movable). For example, Br. (S.B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
and K&t. (516) speak of both kinds of property as subjects of 
pledges or mortgages. There is another classification in Y&j, 
II. 121 and a few other smrtis viz. property is of three kinds. 


1080. amfWNgn wmt s nqwftw . i vTvwnminff** ftnrl tttfar 
qv w»Ttvfrvi wu w m i firm, on *n. hi. 243 . 

1081. v w yfl ura y mm : e ibweV vvft 1 gv*w on if), x. 48 ; jxiftrwft 

vtanrm iNrovranrsfrcrwt 0 1 mfaftu) iN 1 ft. v. p.599; 

wwivelft» ••• mvrawra r ftqp 1 *ft 1 

wftfc dlwflfftwd: 1 v tvyrvrffarv 1 &c. (wuq iv. 33.) 1 

«v. n. p. 263. 

1081a. In Bengal minority was held to terminate at the end oi the 
15th year; vide Cally Churn v. Bhuggobutiy 10 Bengal L. R. 231 (P. B.) 
at p. 240 and Slothoormohun v. Sourendro 1 Cal. 108 (F. B.). In Bombay 
and Madras it has been held to terminate at the end of the 16th year; vide 
Shivaji v. Datu 12 Bom. H, C. R. 281, Reads v, Krishna 9 Mad. 391, 397. 
Bnt see 40 Mad. 925, 929. As the Indian Majority Act does not apply to 
adoption, it was held in Basappa, t. Sidramappa 45 Bom, 481 that a 
Hindu widow who was about 15 years old could validly adopt a Son, even 
though a contract by her would have been void on tbs ground of minority. 
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bhU (land including houses), nibandha 1082 (inaccurately ren¬ 
dered as ‘ corrody ’) and dravya (gold, silver and other mov¬ 
ables ). Sometimes however the word “ dravya” is employed in 
the sense of all property, whether movable or immovable, as 
in By. ( dravye pitSmahopdtte jangante sthdvare tatha ) quoted in 
note 1032 above. Property, according to ancient Hindu Law, 


1082. 5 1 

qtffffi * VfW-1. 318. The wr. p. 27 states that it occurs in . also. In 
ettm. (882) we have ^ V: KWmwt (q. by MVTTW p. 725. 

ft. v. p 504). ‘ VTf^mrrf^wrftPT: nftmd er fttffrnpmwfr wt*r- 

ottW* <n fr q ftmrffr 1 fqftw. 11 . p. 53; flunu: 

amraq) vrarri^r* 1 «r. p. 28 and ( reading 

; qivnw p. 166 states that this was the explanation given 
by tiqng'mfafev; Wtfhw 

STRnwmr sftrftw ■ nr. n. p. 445. 

The word " nibaadha ’’ means a periodic payment or allowance 
in cash or kind permanently granted by a king, a corporation or a village or 
a caste to a person, a family, a math or a temple. The Mit. (on Yij. I. 318 
and II 121) explains it as a delivery or payment of so many leaves (of betel 
or the like) on each bundle of leaves or so many rupees on each load of 
merchandise or so many betelnuts on each load of betelnuts; the Sm. C. 
explains it as the wealth to be obtained under the order or direction of a 
king or other authority that dealers in commodities should pay every year or 
month a certain amount to a certain brahmana or shrine; the V. Mayukha 
(p 28) explains " what is granted by a king or the like, to be obtained at, 
fixed times from mines and the like” and on p. 131 paraphrases it as 
”vrtti”. Nibandha is rendered as corrody by Colebrooke in his Digest, 
but as observed by the Privy Council in Fattehsangji v. Desat Kallianraiji 
L. R. 1. I, A. 34 at p. 51 it is not a very happy rendering. In Ghelabhai v. 
Hargovan 36 Bom 94 (at p. 101) the explanation of nibandha by the V. 
Mayukha is construed as conveying that it is not the king alone who can 
make a grant of a nibandha and it is held that the office of a hereditary 
priest ( yajamana-vrtti ) is a nibandha and ranks as immovable property. 
Bombay Regulation V of 1827, section 1, clause 1 includes hereditary 
offices among immovable property. Vide Collector of Thana v. Krishna - 
nath 3 Bom. 322 at pp. 331-32 (for a discussion of what is included in 
nibandha ), Collector of Thana v. Hart 6 Bom. 546 (F. B.) at pp. 555-559, 
Lakshtnandas v, Manohar 10 Bom. 149, Jatittdra Mohan v, Ghanashyama 
50 Cal, 266 at p. 271 (for various definitions of nibandha and for the view 
that an annuity in favour of the settlor's daughter for her life and then to 
her son charged on and payable out of the settlor's estate was a nibandha), 
With Vijfianoivara's examples of nibandha one may compare an inscription 
of iak $ 1088 (1167 A D.) from the Ron Taluka of Dh&rwar District in E, I. 
vol. 20 p. 109 at p. 121 ( ' the income granted by the dealers in betel leaves; 
a hundred leaves for one cart load, a hundred for a bullock load, fifty for 
a man's load'), 
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may be divided into two classes, (1) joint family property, (2) 
separate property. Joint family property ie either ancestral 
property or property jointly acquired 1043 with or without* the 
aid of ancestral property or property acquired separately but 
thrown into the common stock ( Manu IX. 204). The Mit on 
Y&j. L 120 states ‘among unseparated brothers, if the common 
stock be improved or augmented by one of them through agri¬ 
culture, trade or similar means, an equal distribution neverthe¬ 
less takes place and a double share is not allotted to the 
.acquirer.' This contains the doctrine of merger of estate by 
blending. Vide Shibaprasad v. Prayag Kumari L. R. 591. A. 331 = 
34 Bom. L. R. 1567. Ancestral property (apixitibandha dUya ) 
is all property inherited by a male from his father, paternal 
grandfather or paternal great-grandfather, in which according 
to the Mit. School, the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons 1081 
of the person who inherits it acquire an interest by birth. Sepa¬ 
rate property also includes what is called self-acquired property 
( svarjita ), which will be discussed a little later on. If a person 
obtains a share of ancestral property on partition, it has been 
held that it is his separate property if he has no son, grandson 
or great-grandson, but if there be any of these then it is ancestral 
property in his hands so far as he and any of his male descen¬ 
dants are concerned. Under the D&yabh&ga, as the son does 
not acquire ownership by birth in ancestral property, there is 
hardly any distinction between ancestral property and separate 
property so far as the father’s powers of alienation are concerned- 
A few of the outstanding features of the D&yabh&ga system have 
already been set out above and some maybe discussed later. 

1083. swRiisijwi femetg us: fqir. i vt. ii. 120 ; <wih 

mr 1 mgwr ffrynmrw : tfirn * fv- q. by wmi? p. 727, 

p. 424, A, t p. 481 ; WtlTW WlJWI • W 

xkm fwm s Nn »*3 ix. 215 <« a na ff r mm rj 105* 13). 

1084. The Mit. speaks only of the son’s and grandson’s right by birth 
in ancestral property and does not expressly mention the great-grandson. 
But other writers like the author of the VIramitrodaya quoted above in note 
1069 mention the great-grandson as having a right by birth and this has been 
accepted by the courts. The words ’’ancestral property” have a technical 
sense viz. it ispattatnaha i. e, paternal grandfather’s or great-grandfather’s 
property. Vide Muhammad Husain v, fttshwa Nandan 64 I. A. 250 
where this is made clear. In a recent ease from Patna, 23 Patna 599 (F, B.), 
it has been held that, where a grandfather makes a gift of his self-acquired 
property to his son (the father), the son or sons of the latter can treat it as 
ancestral property and take an interest in it by birth unless the gift makes ft 
clear that it was made exclusively for the donee's benefit only. 
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A person while he is a member of a joint Hindu family 
under the Hit. and has an interest in joint family property may 
have separate property of his own acquired in various ways. The 
different sources of ownership have been already mentioned 
above (pp. 317 and 548). The different kinds of separate property 
are mainly these: (1) property taken as obstructed heritage, 
that is, property inherited from any person other than the father, 
father's father or father’s father’s father (such as a brother, 
uncle etc.) 1085 ; (2) a gift of a small portion of ancestral mov¬ 
able property made through affection by the father to his issue 
(smfti quoted by Mit.) 1086 ; (3) gift or bequest of separate pro¬ 
perty made by the father 1087 to his sons; (4) gifts and bequests 
made by other relations and friends and gifts at the time of 
marriage; (5) ancestral property lost to the family and recovered 
from a stranger by a member of a joint family with his own 
efforts without assistance from joint family property; (6) sepa¬ 
rate earnings and gains of learning or science ( udyadhana ). A 
few remarks will be made on some of these in the sequel. 

It is a remarkable fact that the smrti texts on separate 
property do not expressly mention gifts received from strangers 
by a member of a joint family as the separate property of that 
particular member. The only gifts mentioned are those from 
friends, or those received at the time of marriage ( called audvar 
Juka in Yaj. n. 118 and Manu IX 206 ) or at a mndhuparka in 


1085. A decision of tbe 1\ C. from Madras held that property inhe¬ 
rited by two brothers living as members of a joint family from their maternal 
grandfather became joint property in their hands with rights of survivorship. 
Vide Venkayyamma v. Vcnkataramanayamma L. R, 29 I. A. 156. See 27 
Mad 300 (F. B.) and 29 All. 667 for the difficulties caused by L. R. 29 I. A. 
156. But it may be taken that even in Madras such property inherited from 
the maternal grandfather will now be held to be the separate property of the 
two brothers. Vide Muhammad Husain Khan v. Kishva N ami an Sahai 
L. R. 64 I. A. 250 which explains away (on pp. 264-265 ) the case of L. R. 
29 I. A. 156. 

1086. wHbuvfvp* wtv ftwtutf ■ 4W«i*«iftm4eiW srunfl 
W H q- by iwn. in intro, to vr. H. 1 14 ; wjf. ft. p. 443, ft. *. p. 501 
ascribe it to NIrada {it is qpnm 6). 

1087. In Bombay* Allahabad and Oudh such gifts by the father of his 
separate property are held to be separate property of the son or sons. Vide 
Jugmohandas v. Sir Matigaldas 10 Bom. 528, 579. But in Calcutta they are 
held to be ancestral ( Hatari Mall v. Abaninath 17 C. W, N. 280) and in 
Madcap it is a question of intention ( Sagalingam v. Ramchandra 24 
Mad. 429.) 

73 
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honour of a learned man, a priest etc. It is probable that 
gifts from strangers to a member of the joint family that did not 
fall within the several classes of separate property mentioned 
above belonged to the whole family. The concept of the separate 
property of a member of a joint family was of slow growth. 
Originally all property however acquired by any member might 
have been held to belong to the whole family. This is indicated 
to some extent by Manu VIII. 416, which was ( as shown above 
on pp. 555-556 ) however interpreted by Sahara, Medbatithi. 
the Dftyabhaga and others in subsequent times, as meaning that 
the acquirer (son or wife) had no independent power of disposal 
though he or she was owner of what was earned by him or her. 
It is noticeable that so late a writer as Haradatta 1088 relies on 
this verse of Manu and remarks that while the father is alive 
whatever is earned by a member, whether learned or not, 
belongs to the father (on Gaut. 28. 29 ). The D&yabh&ga 1089 
(IL 66-72) quotes a text of Kat. (851 ) “ the father gets two 
shares or half of the wealth acquired by the son” and explains 
it in two ways. If the son acquires wealth with the help of 
ancestral funds, the father takes half of it, the acquirer gets 
two shares and the other sons one share each; if the son 
acquires wealth without using ancestral funds, the father and 
acquirer take two shares each and the others take nothing. Another 
meaning is that if the father is learned he takes half, but if he is 
not so, he takes only two shares. The V. P. (pp. 444-45 ) severely 
criticizes the Dayabhaga for these remarks. The first inroad on 
the conception that the earnings of all in the family belonged to 
the head of the family was made in the times of the sutras by 
the recognition of lidyadham as separate property. Manu 1090 
IX. 208 ( — Visnu Dh. S. 18. 42 ) states that what one (member of 
a joint family, a brother etc.) may acquire by his own labour 
without using ( or without detriment to ) paternal estate he shall 


loss. «n» i ftsft 3 ... wrs- 

it ... anspn*.# *nx:' on 28. 29 . 

1089. hut yqipNlft & yrfrnftfil mfiaUig gtftftegifc» 

fpvwwrs 1 nwgihirtf ei gwffrwnfam ffrm 1 urarfafteft 

•. sw ftgyfoeiftw geifoaftwu ft gwrvt- 

srwRmwriN 1 gw n w H. 66-72, pp. 49-32. 

1090. STORPtT* 105.12 closely resembles eg IX. 208. It Is * 
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not share with others if he does not desire to do so, because that 
acquisition was made by his own activity. Manu IX. 206 
mentions besides vidyadhana, gifts from friends, gifts at the time 
of marriage and at madhuparha as the separate property of a 
person. Yaj. (II. 118-119) prescribes : ‘ whatever is acquired by ft 
person himself without detriment to or expenditure of paternal 
wealth, gifts from friends, gifts at marriage, these are not 
liable to be divided among a man’s coparceners; similarly he 
who recovers ancestral property lost to the family (and not 
recovered by the father and others) would not have to share it 
at a partition with his coparceners nor his gains of learning *. 
The construction to be put on these words was a bone of 
contention even before Visvarupa. The Mit. understands that 
the words ‘ whatever is acquired without detriment to* the 
paternal wealth ’ are to be understood as qualifying each of 
the following four kinds of property. 1091 The result is that if a 
gift is acquired by a member from a grateful person who was 
placed under obligation by spending family wealth, if property 
was acquired by gift from a father-in-law who was paid from the 
family property some wealth for securing the bride for that 
member ( as in an asura marriage ) or if the property lost to the 
family was recovered with the help of paternal estate or if a 
man learnt at the expense of the family and made gains from 
that learning, then these kinds of properties were liable to be 
partitioned among all members. The result of taking the first 
half of Yaj. II. 118 as a qualification of the subsequent four 
kinds of property ( as done by the Mit.) is that if a man receives 
a gift from a stranger even without detriment to the paternal 
estate the gift was liable to be divided among all members. 
The reason of the Mit. is that, if the first half of Yaj. IL 118 is 
not a qualifying clause of the four kinds of property, then the 
following four kinds need not be expressly mentioned at 
all. If whatever is acquired by a member himself without 


1091. anr ra vfftsRifwvnfSrafJiTk <... trot ftfl- 

ttifrarai^t ftu-radlrara i fhwt. on 

ITT-H. 118-119. The word fra is used here in tbe technical sense of Jai- 
mlnl III. 1. 2 (iSesah pararthatvat) on which Sahara says 1 rpgr aitwt 
rad to wsr:. > ft raw is opposed to this ‘ ftffprataraftraTftraramftrat*rafrra > 

WTEwnwrin t 8 fr a ufofo v ft g raq t aqq i mflM ra ftraiJqth ra Bflh . > on 

rat. II. 118 the 8traratra remarks ^ran^inrot and again (VI. 1.39 

* ns) w wtotytw ww*. » wvj 

< - t— . 
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detriment to paternal or joint estate is by itself separate property 
then the following four will only be particular illustrations of 
the proposition contained in the first half of Yaj. 11. 118. 
It would be opposed to the usage of si$tas to say that gifts from 
friends or gifts at the time of marriage or gains of learning 
acquired at the expense of the family estate become the separate 
property of a person and, as to vidyGdhana acquired from learn¬ 
ing at the expense of the family, opposed to the express text of 
N&r. (d&yabh&ga 10) “ when one brother maintains the family of 
another brother who is engaged in studying the s&stras, he shall 
receive a share of the wealth gained by that study, though he 
(the supporting brother) be ignorant himself Further, if the first 
half of Y&j. IL 118 were taken as a separate and independent 
clause by itself then it would follow that what is acquired by 
pratigraha (as a gift to a learned brahmana) without detriment 
to the paternal estate would be indivisible but the usage of the 
tiqtas is the opposite of this. That there was such a usage 
about praUgralta is admitted by the Dayabh&ga (VI. 1. 54 p. 121). 
It must be stated however that this view of the Mit. about the 
first half of Y&j. II. 118 is not shared by several writers and 
works such as the Dayabhaga VL 1. 8. p. 10.6, Dlpakalik&, 
ViSvarupa, V. R. p. 501, Apararka p. 723. 

As regards family property lost to the family by the 
adverse acts of a stranger but recovered by a member with his 
own efforts without using ancestral estate, certain provisions 
deserve notice. Manu IX. 209 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 18.43), Br. 
(8. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 12) and Kat . iifi2 (866) lay down the 
special rule that if the father recovers property lost to the 
family, whether movable or immovable, with his own effort 
without using joint family funds, he may retain the whole of 
it as his self-acquisition. The rule of Y&j. IL 119 applies only 
where the property lost and recovered by one member (not the 
father) with his own effort and without assistance from joint 
estate is movable (which then becomes wholly his self-acquisi¬ 
tion ), but if the property so recovered by one member (who is 


n»2. wmfinv ftyp* emewuftfl vqpwc i qumfrvt « n% 

a • «IW q. by & * p. 502. II. p 276, fmm VI. I. 5. p. 106 

vi. i. 36 p. 113 ; w* wvrofi w eqtfn uprof four 

• SflTO?. 866 q. by mtpi p. 728, fgfibW II. p. 280, to. *q. 

nr. p. 49$, 
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not the father) is land, then the recoverer gets one fourth of it 
as his reward (according to Sankha ) 10,3 and the remainder is 
divided equally among all members of the family including 
the recoverer. These rules have been followed in modern times 
by the British Indian Courts 1094 , 

Vidyadhana (gains of learning) has undergone the greatest 
changes of fortune since the earliest times to modern days. 
It was probably the first kind of self-acquisition recognised in 
very early times. Though the Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. Dh. S. say 
nothing about it, yet Gaut. 1094 " ( 28. 28-29 ) lays down that all 
members (of a joint family), if not learned, should divide 
equally whatever is earned by them ( by agriculture etc.) but 
what a learned man himself acquires by his learning he may 
not share with his unlearned brothers if he so desires. Hara- 
datta says that this applies only between brothers that are joint. 
Vasistha 17. 51 appears 1095 to give two shares to the acquirer of 
wealth at a partition among brothers and bis rule probably 
represents a very early stage when the acquirer could not retain 
the whole of his self-acquisition but got only two shares 


109J. tr* w ffcret w vr i vwptpt 5 

CTfl vt yv tn ftvwgfe p- 166 and p. 177 . The fron. 

(as printed) reads S’sg pfo (which seems to be a misreading for 
and remarks ‘ fnr 3 rpfTT ’ » nd it requires 

that the recovery must be with the consent of the other members. Vide 
* 5 , qf. 684 and ^pwr*T. VI. 2. 33-39 p. 129. The ft. (p. 499) attributes it 
to fpftl and remarks ‘ tffkwtvt fiffcl: 4 l*i| 

ft. q. is quoted by the (p> 177) and dissented from, as the fiftWfT 

and 3PPn*T cite this verse. As the verse is stated by the ft. q. to be not 
found in the qi ft sna and as it is quoted in the tflEprantsm it follows that 
the qi ft a H U is a different work from the qr. 

1094. Vide for example, 5 Mad. H. C. R. 150 at p. 152-153, 4 Mad. 
250 at pp. 259-260 ; Bajaba v . Trimbak 34 Bom. 106 at pp. 110-111. 

1094a. fas 4tn» * • sAwn w# t 28. 

28-29; ftnuAtlfft I IV. 2. 59 is 

1095. ^4 if'npnftilPIW ifin I ifllf 17. 51 (which reads 
PPEj )• f*Wl. on 1JT. II. 119 and rqffiw . II. p. 275 read as above, 

|WI II. 41 p. 42 as gg p nffr f, «m. nr. Ill 560 * qjqrfSvri *. 
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in it and the rest of the joint family members took one share 
eaoh in it Manu IX. 206, Yfij. IL 119, N&r. ( d&yabh&ga 11). 
Kat. 1096 (868) and Vyasa say generally that mdyadham is not 
liable to be divided at a partition. Among writers of smrtis Kat. 
contains the most elaborate treatment of vidyadhana and of self¬ 
acquisitions in general. It will be set out in the Bequel. But 
some of the smrtis point out that even vidyadhana is partible, 
if learning was acquired at the expense of the family funds (as in 
Nar. dayabhaga 10 referred to above) or when the learning was 
acquired in the family house itself from the father or an elder 
brother (Kat. 1097 874 ). The Dayabhaga (VI. 1 42-49 ) dis¬ 
cusses at great length the views of Srikara on Yaj. II. 118 and 
Manu IX. 208 and dissents from them and states bis conclusion 
as follows: A man since his birth depends upon his family 
for food and maintenance and so if the words “ without expen¬ 
ding ancestral estate" were literally and widely interpreted, 
hardly any man can say that no paternal wealth was expended 
on him and so earnings of whatever kind would have to be 
deemed to be partible and there would be no propriety or purpose 
in the words of Manu IX. 208. Therefore it must be under¬ 
stood as done by Visvarupa that the detriment meant is not the 
expenditure of food in maintaining a person in the house from 
infancy, but that when a member acquires estate by his learn¬ 
ing or in any other way without giving or spending paternal 
wealth for acquiring that, then only it becomes his self¬ 
acquisition 1098 . 


1096. 5 vfjni faim ttw yfaq i farm* J w 

» WRVT. 868 q. by amrfr p. 724, on ng IX. 206, qnrvOTT VI. 

2. i p. 122 : fHromi sJhbr* vw i flmnwtd inw wft- 

I «VWT. q- by amnR p. 725 II. p. 274. 

1097. fot bnv smfiTnt wirt uwnt i *» 

*4i**H. 8 n : $$ wppst nr 1 srhmnrt a 

flg f swft: t qntvt. 874 q. by H. p. 273, qtt. HT. III. 

p. 560, «T. n. p. 126. Prom this verse it appears that Kat. echoes the 

views pf Br. In the *W- p. 447 this verse is ascribed to gg. 


1098 . vtii 

m vftn gwn trf^ sibnflrtf *4 irgt 

e a >wiywkiiHN iiw 

tgedw t fieram VI. 147 and 49 pp. 118-119. The printed Ms no 

corresponding passage. 
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Kfit. (867-873) defines* 099 and illustrates vidyadhana as 
follows:— 

That wealth is said to be the gains of tidya which is 
acquired by means of learning received from another while 
subsisting on food furnished by others, when a matter ( a doubt 
or difficult point) has been placed (before an assembly of 
learned men) with a wager, whatever is gained by (the display 
of) one’s learning is known as vidyadhana, which is not divided 
at a partition. What is acquired from a pupil (i. e. by following 
the profession of teaching), by performing the work of a priest 
at a sacrifice, by propounding a question, by solving a doubtful 
point, by exhibiting one’s knowledge, by disputation with a 
rival, what is gained by deep learning-all these are declared to 
be lidyQdhana, which is not divided at a partition. The same 
is the rule in the case of artisans and as to whatever is obtained 
(as a reward ) over and above the proper price of an article 
(which surplus becomes the self-acquisition of the member 
selling it). After vanquishing a rival in a wager whatever is 
obtained by ( superior) knowledge should be known as vidya¬ 
dhana and it iB not liable to be partitioned. This is the view 
of Brhaspati. What is earned by an assertion of one’s learn¬ 
ing, what is obtained from a pupil (i. e. by teaching ) and what 
is acquired on the analogy of priests officiating at a sacrifice- 
all these are known as vidyadhana, according to Bhrgu. What 
is obtained by the superiority of one’s learning and from a 
sacrificer and from a pupil-all this is declared to be vidya¬ 
dhana; acquisitions other than these are common (i. e. jointly 
owned) with others. 

Kfit. distinguishes between sauryadhana ( reward given by 
the king or a master when pleased with a soldier or servant 

1099. nwvFtvvWw ftsn vn svrc nut vy ftarra.d wynftH 

svmft a vgwt ftim i ftwnft a flffcnrnrHni * ft*»rft h ftwmp- 

fSmrcr: JwnsfS^nrwftenret • *rais**t va i ftnw 

5 * ftwnft i ftiftncaft % uwN vrfa « «rt ftwv 

vgnJ fttm qwqpfo*. i ftanv* g mfncw ftum yreuft t n fttmtftym aref 
ftwcjitl 1 >jis: »n«uwwc<i 

ftprorerai i qwfiNmnt vtf: «sum. 867-873 q. by amn£ 

p. 724, ft. p. 302, h. p. 125; ft. (pp. 444-45 ) quotes all 
except tft ft Wl ; the first is quoted by the ftffT. on VT. II. 118-119; all except 
tbe first and last are quoted in the yums VI. 2.1-14 which remarks at the end: 

w f wi f vet arevft* ftmrt sa, 1 a wnvrftw 

ftupwift ftlAt ftj% • 
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who putting his life in danger did an act of valour) and 
dhmjdhrta (what is recovered in a battle after putting one’s 
life in danger of death and after putting to flight the army of 
the adversary). Nar. (d&yabh&ga 6) and Bf. (S. B. E. vol, 
33 p. 381 verse 78) appear to put both under iauryadham. K&t. 
divides the bhtJryUdham of Nar. and Br. into two, viz- 
lcantjSgala (what is obtained at the time of marriage with a 
maiden of the same caste ) and vaivRhika ( wealth that comes 
with one’s wife). So it is the same as the wivciltika (of Manu 
IX. 206 ) and the audmhika (of Yaj. IJ. 118). Vyasa mentions 1100 
a limitation that even wealth acquired by valour does not be¬ 
come the exclusive property of the acquirer if he used a horse 
and werpons belonging to the joint family; in such a case the 
acquirer gets two shares and the other members of the family 
one share each. 

In modern times vidyidhana has been a fruitful source of 
litigation. The first verse of Kat. quoted above has been cited 
in several cases such as Durga Dal v. Gatiesh Dal 32. All. 305 
at p. 312, where it is said that K&tyayana’s definition of vidy&- 
dbana is not exhaustive, but only illustrative (the same is the 
view of the D&yabhaga ). 

The leading cases that discuss the texts and lay down 
propositions are noted below 11<n . 

Two propositions were well established by the cases, viz. 
(1) that money earned by a member of a joint Hindu family by 
the practice of a profession requiring special training was joint 
family property, provided such training was imparted at the 
expense of joint family property; (2) that gains made by per¬ 
sonal labour and without the use or help of joint family funds 
by a member of a joint Hindu family, who was maintained out 
of joint family funds and received no more than an elementary 
or ordinary education suitable to his position as a member of 
that particular family were the self-acquisitions of such member. 
But all doubts and disputes are now set at rest by the Hindu 


noo. urunrt wnftn vfhiiikii snun 

i ircv wrot* if* # «vro q. by wnrir p. 725, m f*- 

p. 446, »q. V. p. 127. 

1101. Chalakonda Alasani v. Chalakonda Ratnachalam 2 Mad. H. C. 
R. 56; Bai Manchha v. Parotamda* 6 Boa. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 1; 
Pauli*m v. Pauliem L. R. 4 l. A. 109 ; Lakshman v. Jamnabai 6 Bom, 
225; Krithnaji v. Moro 15 Bom. 32, Metharam 9 , ftewachand 45 I. A. 41 
( « 45 C«l. 666), Gokalehand v, Hukatnchand 40 3. A, 162. 
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Gains of Learning Act (Act XXX of 1930) which provides 
that, notwithstanding any Custom, rule or interpretation of 
Hindu Law, no gains of learning (i. e. education whether ele¬ 
mentary, technical, scientific, special or general and training 
of every kind which enables a person to pursue any trade, in¬ 
dustry or avocation), whether made before or after the com¬ 
mencement of the Act, shall be held not to be the exclusive and 
separate property of the acquirer merely by reason of his learning 
having been wholly or in part imparted to him by any member, 
living or deceased, of his family or with the aid of the funds of 
the joint family or of any member thereof or by reason of 
himself or his family having, while he was acquiring his learn¬ 
ing, been supported wholly or in part by the joint funds of the 
family or the funds of any member thereof. This Act is thus 
retrospective. 

All property of a joint family other than the separate 
property of individual members is liable to partition, L e. as 
stated by Kat., property of the grandfather, of the father and 
whatever is acquired by each member (by the use of joint 
funds 1102 is so liable). Separate property is said to be impartible 
( ainbhSjya) on account of the source from which or the manner 
in which it is acquired. But there are certain kinds of property 
which from their very nature are not allowed to be partitioned 
and have to be enjoyed in common or by turns. 

The oldest provision on this point is contained in Gautama 1103 
(28. 44-45 ) that water (well), (property set apart or destined 
for) pious uses or sacrifices and food prepared (for festivals eto.) 
shall not be divided nor women connected with individual 


U02. 'fcrnnr w fart w v fa s fowmflaH. ■ gnmfretftwftg wfant 
fotrrir n emrtr q- by vi. i. i p. 105 , n. p. 273, 

ft. p. 446, «m. Hi. p. 556 • ft muftqwyqVn tfa ’ 

ffftw 

1103. l Vftj w t «f). 28. 44-43. 

This applies, acc. to Haradatta, to the concubines not only of the father 
but also to those of any member of the joint family. Vide Nagubai v. 
Mon&hibai 53 I. A, 153, 159—100 where Gaut. and Mit. are quoted. 
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members of the family (as concubines). Saftkh&~Likhifca 1101 
forbid the partition of a building, 1104 " water vessels, ornaments 
and clothes that are daily worn by the respective members. 
Similarly Usanas says tlos “there is no partition among agnates 
even up to the thousandth generation of what is acquired by 
officiating as priests, of a field, of vehicles, prepared food, water 
and women”. Fraj&pati (quoted by Sm. C. H p. 277)asserts 
that there Is no partition of houses, fields and templeB ( yajya ), 
gifts made through favour by the father or mother. The p’ohi- 
bition against dividing a house or a field is explained in three 
ways. The Mit. on Yaj. H. 119 explains that it has in view a 
brahmana’s son from a wife of the ksatriya or vaisya class, 
when the brahmana acquired it as a religious gift made to him 
for his learning, since Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verse 30) states 
“land bestowed 1106 as a gift on a brahmana should not be given 
to the son (of the brahmana) from a wife of the ksatriya 
caste; even if the father gives it to the son of the ksatriya wife, 
after the father's death, the son of the wife of the br&hmana class 


1104. q qngftqpft • q yfoft m q. by amnfc 

p. 726, qt qq i q VI. 2. 29 p. 127, *q. q. p. 129, ft. q. p. 503. This sutra 
is variously read. The qmmq reads q 

VfHWniVt ftqimtft Wtft, while 3»qn$> reads q qrTfht ft>n- 


reads mostly like the q rq tn q ‘ V ^ 

qftqtqftqprftft »wnqft: »and explains Tqvrv tjfavrftqrsni, 
qe, ftWlq q l q ft q qqfftiqq t q ftum fft qnaft i aiqt 

q hwwwwfa i q • *. ilm- on qg IX. 219 seems to have this sutra in view. 
I( the reading is atgiigq, it means ' what is of no use (as books to an ignorant 
member)', acc to sftgser. qf) refers to women other than female slaves. 


1104a. Compare sections 2 and 4 of the Partition Act (IV of 1893) 
about the division of a house and Vaman v. Vasudev 23 Bom. 73. 

1105. siftmaq wfanwrar qvqgarqft • qmq inf w «ni w trstwgqvi 

ftpjt»vqqHacc. to ftinon qi. II..119, vgfihi. H. p. 277, qqr. qj. III. 
p 564, and *qm. acc. to gniUiq fc VI. 2. 25 p. 127, ft. q., iq. q. p. 130 

' ftm. 5 ‘ VRq wfwq«nr«f %qsi u e g qpwwii u# qqq 
ftviqqftfa ’ qnmnr. Acc. to the Dayabhaga, yajya means ‘an 

idol or place of worship'. Three explanations are given in the sq, q. 
P- 130 ^^fr^w ftqjiqWHilWigdqwgqfc qr rcftm ftq ^ I nftuffonnh - 
wrifc qrfkqiftftqprqfiftqqt i areqipqxfnjiftq ftqqrf q vnwu 

q»». ftqft #qft qfrrwfwq) %q ^rmw qyi f yf q e w q sftqr s q ftqy- 
i qrqum p. 128 . 

1106. qqftvnfqI qftqiftgSU ) I wcqqt ftm ytm gft fthuSS? 
C%t*q> byftqf. onqrr. II. 119 (without name), ascribed to ff. by hqr a 
on qg. IX, 153, sqq ft. p. 431, eq. q. p 103. 
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may take it away ”, Another explanation is that the prohibition 
refers to a site or dwelling for religious purposes and to a field 
that is meant for grazing oows. The third explanation is that 
the prohibition implies that when the house or field is of small 
value it should not be partitioned by metes and bounds, but 
there should be partitioning of the price only. The D&yabh&ga 
gives yet another explanation (VI, 2. 30 p. 128) that if during 
the father’s lifetime any of the sons builds a house or lays out a 
garden on a family site, then it should not be divided at a 
partition but assigned to him only. 


The basic verse on things impartible from their very 
nature is Manu IX. 219 11W ( =Visuu Dh. S. 18. 44) which 
says “ clothes, vehicles, ornaments, cooked food, water (well 
etc.), women, yogakqema and ways—these are declared to be 
impartible". All commentators explain that clothes ordinarily 
worn by the several members are impartible, provided they are 
more or less equal in value but not costly ones nor new ones. 
The same remark applies to vehicles and ornaments. Pracara 
means either “ ways leading to the house, garden and the like ” 
( Mit., Apararka, and V. P.) and also ' ways and pasture lands 
for cows and the like ’ (Sm. C. n. p. 277, Kulluka). The 
Mit. ( on Yftj. 11.118-119 ) states a special rule from Br, that 1108 
the clothes and ornaments worn by the father, the bed and the 
vehicle used by him Bhould on his death be donated to the 
br&hmana invited at the father’s sraddha. As to ornaments> 
the Mit. following Manu IX. 200 says that those ornaments that 
are ordinarily worn by the respective members or their wives 
should not be divided, but those that are not so used everyday 
should be divided. A well is to be enjoyed by turns and not to 


U07. nwtt w jrwt" 

mj. IX, 219 , ftenj reads w fawqq . The express mention of books in 

Vi$nu Dh. S. is an indication of its posteriority to Manu. Several meanings 
are assigned to TO, and by different writers. All commentators 

of Manu except Nandana explain to as vehicle (i. e. a horse, cart Ac.), 
while reads qnc (water vessel) and amn? P« 725, fa. q. 504, nq. q|. 

p. 085 explain qq as document evidencing a debt. 

H 08 . fty pw w rft r q ftgqnS forerat wnprwit qwrerft i wnr if- 
I (W OB VT. II. 119, 
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be partitioned by valuing it. 1109 If there be a single female 
slave ( not a concubine ) she was to be made to work for the 
divided members by turns, but if there be several slaves they 
could be assigned to each or their price could be divided. The 
expression “ yogaksema ” has been variously explained from very 
ancient times. Laugaksi (quoted by the Mit.) states “ those 
who know the truth say that ‘yoga’ means ‘ sacrifices’ and 
ksema means purta (i. e. works of oharity like wells). They 
both (i. e. the money set apart for these or the merit derived 
from these) are impartible, as are also the bed and the (wooden ) 
seat (used by the father or other member ). ” From this verse the 
Mit. concludes that yogaksema means sacrificial acts performed 
with srauta or smfirta fire and charitable gifts Buch as construct¬ 
ing a tank or park etc. For ista and purta vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. 
pp. 147,843-844 and pp. 914-915 n. 2112 for the Mit. on yogaksema. 
The words “ yoga ” and “ ksema ” occur even in the Rgveda 
VII 86. 8, X. 89. 10, X. 166. 5 and in Tai Br. III. 9. 19. 3 and 
Ait. Br. 37. 2. Even though joint family funds are spent for these 
still they are impartible. The Mit. further states that according 
to some yogaksema means 1110 “royal ministers and purohita’’ 
who bring about the welfare of people, while others hold that 
the word means “umbrella, chowrie, weapons, shoes, and the 
like ”. From Gaut. IX. 63 and XI. 16 it appears that yogaksema 
came to mean even before Gautama’s time “ comfortable life ” 
or “ easy and happy way of maintenance ” (particularly for 
a learned brShmana). The V. R. p. 504 tells 1111 us that, 


1109. Vide Shantaram v. Woman 47 Bom. 389 for the proposition 
that, both according to the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukba, a piece of land 
reserved as a common passage at the time of partition cannot be subse¬ 
quently divided and Nathubhai v. Bai Hansgavri 36 Bom. 379 and 
Goviitd v. Trimbak 36 Bom. 275 for the propositions that rights of way and 
rights to wells and water belonging to a joint family are, if numerically un¬ 
equal, indivisible, that there is a presumption that they continue joint and 
undivided even after partition, unless it is proved that at the partition a right 
of way or, to water was exclusively allotted to a single member (at p, 277 
and p. 282 the texts about water are quoted), 

mo. ’forfrnnfNk ffit i 

• flhu. on VI. II. 119. Vide Parthasarathy v. 
Tituvengada 30 Mad. 340, 343^44 for yogaksema in the Mit. 

Jin- jfNto* qmfwtqnqotNflfli vemm • ownproj vhft vtn- 

frit » ft *• p. 304. The moaning given by Praka&i 

appears to be the one intended in some medieval grants called yogakqtma 
grants, (or an instance of which vide Vaman v. tbs Collector of Thana 0 
Pom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 191 at p. 196. 
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aocording to Prakfisa, yogaksema means “ maintenance or 
annuity descending from the father (to the son) at a royal 
palace ” and that Hal&yudha explained yoga as meaning a ship 
or the like and ksema as fort. The Sm. O. II. p. 277 after quot¬ 
ing Laug&ksi giveB an alternative explanation that yogakqema 
means the wealth gained by a learned brahmana resorting to a 
rich man for his maintenance. 1112 

Kaut. (III. 5 ) states 1113 the view of the Scary as that those 
who are poor may divide even their water vessels and Kaut. 
adds that this dictum is fallacious or contradictory. Kat. 
( 882-884 ) brings together several things that are impartible 111 * 
“ money that is entered in a document and is set apart for a 
religious purpose, water, women, a tulxmdha (periodic gain ) that 
descends hereditarily, clothes worn ( on the body every day ), 
ornaments, whatever else that is not fit to be divided—these 
should be so employed by co-sharers that they may be enjoyed 
(in common by all) at the proper time. A pasture for cattle, 
ways, clothes worn on the body ( every day ), money lent and 
what is set apart for religious purposes—these should not be 
divided. This is the view of Brhaspati." 

Brhaspati (S. B. E. 33 p. 382 verses 79-84) has a good deal 
to Bay about things impartible. He finds fault with Manu IX. 
219 for his somewhat wide proposition that clothes, ornaments 


m 2 . vt w qnr* vtn- 

1 H. p. 277. iff. ix. 63 and fteqpmtgsr 63. I prescribe 

ui3. Tqftswm ft qjKft rn u w n i t ; » gasaffi k ■yhlt- v: > 

tttfanw III. 5. For the meaning of vide r q i qqq I. 2. 51. q gQv q means 
that if a man has at least water pots he is not so far, as, if he is 

really fwftffiqw, he can have no water pots even. 

in*. *4 qwftfar 5 ^pq v: vm- 

nsrt n qqnmifnd wTgwq 5 73^3 t q>rc5tq$r»qrft wwi qfcqtft wvgrw: h 
ntn’niw nvr «w tqf • vqtni w ftw^w vwf& w fpqfhs» qn^ri- 

882-884 q. by *tq<a« pp. 725-726, ft. ?. pp. 504-505. II. p. 277 

refers to the first and last; yPTOPT VI. 2. 27 p. 127 has the verse irtamer 
&c and reads nrvtnr and %$qf$ for qqfqq. is probably a misreading 

of yttgsg. The first half may be split up in two ‘ bond debts and what is set 
apart for a religious purpose’ ( fremnwm qwarrft—says ft. q. p. 505) ; 
* uvbft srwhnf twr ftwftn 

q t ftm wtt»ft. t. p. 305. 
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and the like are impartible. He says 1113 “ those who declared 
that clothes and the like are impartible have not given proper 
thought. In the case of the rich, their wealth may consist of 
( valuable ) clothes and ornaments. If these (clothes and orna¬ 
ments ) be kept joint (i. e. undivided) they cannot yield subsis¬ 
tence nor can they be assigned to one alone (out of many 
co-sharers). They should therefore be distributed with skill, 
otherwise they will become useless. Clothes and ornaments may 
be divided by selling them (i. e. by dividing the proceeds of 
sale), debt consigned to writing is divided after recovering it 
(i. e. the bond itself is not divided), cooked food (may be divid¬ 
ed ) by exchanging it for uncooked food. The waters of wells 
that have flights of steps and of other wells is to be enjoyed by 
drawing it out according to the needs (of the co-sharers); in the 
same way a field or a water course is to be enjoyed according to 
respective shares; a single female slave is to be made to work 
in the houses of the co-sharers according to their shares; if there 
be several female Blaves, they are to be allotted in equal shares 
(to the sharers); this very rule applies to male slaves also; the 
income derived from a yogaksema grant is to be equally divid¬ 
ed and pasture lands (or ways) are to be used by the co-sharers 
according to their respective shares. ’’ 

The next points to be dealt with are: what persons are entitl¬ 
ed to partition and what is the mode of partition. But before 
doing so some preliminary remarks must be made on the express¬ 
ions coparcenary and 'joint family ’, which occur at every step in 
modern works on Hindu Law. In the smrtis and commentaries 
we come across the words kutumba (N&r., datt&prad&nika 6 or 
Ysj. II. 175), or aabhakta-kutumba ( Y&j. II. 45 ). A joint Hindu 
family consists of all males lineally descended from a common 
male ancestor and includes their wives and unmarried daughters. 
A daughter on marriage ceases to be a member of her father’s 

ins. vwrrvtsfrwnvT fa% fa■ w* wngfw - 
dfiwH * >iw(w(Hmi4N qqf farce srdi i jwi asrcieiM 

dfliun t frarrt rci smfa qftvrv ftorvfc > 
gypv gwntnrcrcgyftw ivrit» «rm u p ny n fa r « w# eflf 

wrilrcw vutfa wntfnft %vt qrc n eurcvd ftffcrs » dP i frw e d 

wn* tmfce ftutnrfc i vwtm wtfrn enfart ftffcofa: w*t» ff. q. by wurf 
P 726, egftw. II. 277, {4. X- pp 903-306. Br. generally holds Mann in the 
hitftekt veneration aa be aays fa j Hfawm mwrcd 8 ffqegwt l wrcd- 
ftafhw viwr»r«rcrcvh*<q byemri p. 628 and pfnomiqi, l); 
bat here he criticises Mann IX. 219. 
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family and becomes a member of her husband’s family. Under 
the Mitiksarfi a Hindu coparcenary strictly so called is a much 
narrower group than the joitit family. It comprises only those 
males who take by birth an interest in the joint or coparcenary 
property i. e. a person himself and his sons, son’s sons and son’s 
grandsons form for the time being a coparcenary. The diagram 
and the note below 1116 will explain the limits of a coparcenary. 

A coparcenary is purely a creation of law; it cannot be 
created by act of parties, except by adoption. In order to be 
able to claim a partition, it does not matter how remote from 
the common ancestor a person may be, provided he is not more 
than four degrees removed from the last male owner who has 
himself taken an interest by birth. 1117 

Some characteristic features of the MitaksarS coparcenary 
may be briefly stated. There is in the first place unity of 
ownership i. e. the whole body of coparceners is the owner and 
no individual member can say, while the family is undivided, 
that he has a definite share, as his interest is always fluctuating, 
being liable to be enlarged by deaths and diminished by births 
in the family. There is also unity of possession and enjoyment 
i. e. all are entitled to possession and enjoyment of the family 


I 
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1116. Vide Commissioner of Income Tax v. Laxminarayan 59. Bom. 
618 at p. 621. 

A Here all are to be assumed to be males. A 

and his sons B and C may form a coparcenary. 
So also, if B and C have each a son, then A, B, 
C, D, E, will form a coparcenary. If E> and E 
have respectively F and G as sons, all persons 
from A to G will form a coparcenary. But here 
the limit is reached. If X is born during the 
X lifetime of A, he being the son of the great-grand¬ 

son of A takes no interest by birth and is outside 
the coparcenary during A’s lifetime. But if X is born after the death of A, 
then he forms a coparcenary with B, D, F. Suppose that B dies before A, 
That will not however introduce X into the coparcenary of which A is the 
head, as X being the son of A's great-grandson F takes no interest by birth 
in ancestral property held by A. Suppose that B C D E F and G all die in 
the lifetime of A, then A becomes the sole surviving coparcener and X is not 
a coparcener along with A, because he is 5th in descent (counting both A 
and X) from A. Suppose A the only surviving coparcener dies. Then X 
will take A*s property as an heir and not by survivorship as a coparcener. 

1117, Vide Moro v . Gamsh 10 Bom. H. C. R. p. 444, pp. 461-468 
where Mr. Justice Nanabhai Harid&s very lucidly explains by several dia¬ 
grams the limits of a coparcenary and what persons are entitled to demand 
a partition and from whom* 
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property and the possession of one is ordinarily possession on 
behalf of all. Further, while the family is joint and some 
coparoeners hare many children and others have few or none or 
Borne are absent, they cannot complain at the time of partition 
about some coparceners having exhausted the whole income and 
cannot ask for an account of past income and expenditure. K&t. 
(888) expressly states so. 1118 Moreover, the joint family 
property devolves by survivorship i. e. on the death of a 
coparcener his interest lapses and goes to the other coparceners, 
subject to this that if the deceased has left a son, grandson, or 
great-grandson, the latter represents and occupies the place of 
the deceased coparcener when a partition takes place. A female 
cannot be a coparcener ( even if she be the wife or the mother). 
Another characteristic is that each coparcener has a right to 
enforce a partition. The affairs of the family are managed by the 
father and if he be very old or dead, by the senior brother or 
member or by any other member with the consent of the senior 
member (Nfir., dayabhaga 5 and Sahkha quoted above in note 1067). 
The manager is called karta in modern times though the smrtis 
and digests employ words like kutumbin (Y&j. II 45), yrhin, 
grhapali, prabhu (Kat. 543) and not karta. He has special 
powers of disposition (by mortgage, sale or gift) of family 
property in a season of distress (for debts), for the purposes and 
benefit of the family ( maintenance, education and marriages of 
members and other dependents) and particularly for religious 
purposes (sraddhas and the like). 1,M The father has the same 
powers as manager and certain other special powers, which no 
other coparcener has. The father can separate his sons from 
himself and also among themselves if he so desires, even if they 
do not desire to separate 1120 (Yaj. H. 114); while an ordinary 

ins. qwgwravti wwiAqjtgrftn i TOjqTwft*mrwt wW nqpftfftt 
Stmt- q- by ^unnn XIII. 7 p 222, ft. t, p. 526. The TJpnTTV explains 
‘*n*nftpwi *» wftwftw 3 3 % w tpcv: > and ft. r. 

‘ uftmronft «mtwfteft q>fhin w >fin vnm; > The 311 pm p. ia3 

says ‘ nmn>. 

1119 . qslift wnl wswiO ttnfif q fft- 

to: ifftinroni: 1 qlftg siqgnqrmp v smff s wn ** 

qmft ^ sq ftn ftwi ft w ftf* 

srm ift s w wt wgpmnmft a cviftdft wrfi-. 3^31 fft 1 ftm. on vt-». m. 
The verse qqftft is ascribed to «rof by mq- ft. p. 411. 

1120. This power of the father has been recognized even in modern 
times. Vide Kan&asami v. Doraisami 2 Mad. 317, 321-322, Airman v. 
Fatth 52 All. 178. Bat it baa been held that the grandfather has no power 
to separate his grandsons inter st. Vide A. 1. R. (1945) Mad. 327, 
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coparcener can only separate himself from the family. The 
father can make within reasonable limits gifts of ancestral 
movable property without 1121 the consent of his sons for 
performing indispensable acts of duty and for purposes laid 
down by the texts, such as gifts through affection (to wife, 
daughter, son or the like), the support of the family and relief 
from distress. The father can make a gift of even immovable 
property within 1122 reasonable limits for pious purposes only 
(such as to a family idol or to an idol in a temple at the time of 
obsequies). The father can sell or mortgage the joint family 
property to pay off an antecedent debt contracted by him for his 
own personal benefit, provided it is not illegal or immoral (vide 
p. 448 above). No coparcener ( except the father or manager 
as stated above) can dispose of his undivided interest by gift* 
sale or mortgage according to the strict theory of the Mitaksara 
except with the consent of the other coparceners. This right to 
object to alienations made without consent or made without 
legal necessity is another characteristic of the joint Hindu family 
under the Mitfikqara. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 384 verse 93) says 1123 
“ whether kinsmen are joint or separate they are alike as regards 
immovable property, since a single one from among them has 
no power in any case to make a gift, sale or mortgage of it." 
But in modern times the courts in Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces have loosened this strict rule by holding that 

1121 . ufdrg'nwramprt *4*3* sup ■ wmsv 3 *t fan *t 

^ i a n $1%« 

both quoted by the ffUtr. on v\. II. 114, qyr. nr. III.484, (the first) by qnTHPT 
II. 22 p. 33 (attributing it to in* ) and the first is ascribed to vqn? by nr*. fa. 
p. 411 and to by faf r y rr nu folio 100. Vide note 1033 above. 

1122. Vide Ramalinga v. Sivachtdambara 42 Mad. 440, Gangi 
Reddi v. Tatnmi Reddi 54 I. A. 136, 140, Sri Thakurji v. Nanda 43 
All. 560 for the validity of gifts of small immovable property by the kartd for 
religious purposes. But in Jinnappa v, Chimmava 59 Bom. 459 a gift of 
a small portion of joint family immovable property by the father to his 
daughter on the ground that she looked after him in his old age was set 
aside at the suit of his grandsons. 

1123. f(tufts*fvHTKT ST HUT: I fpfof: 

faff, on Vt. II. 114. The yqfft w. II. p. 309, the w. p. 136 and 
some others road qiuiqit for yriWtt I II. 27 p. 34 reads ftvrtKT wfa- 

UWn VT wftwn: and attributes it to symj p. 737 attributes Aw4Kt 

WrffcTOUttoWlWT. 

75 
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a coparcener may sell, mortgage or alienate for value his 
undivided interest in coparcenary property without the oonsent 
of the other coparceners 1124 and the courts have allowed the 
undivided interest of a coparcener in joint family property to 
be attached at the instance of a creditor for the individual 
debts of a coparcener. This is one of the most serious 
departures from ancient and medieval Hindu Law made by the 
Courts on the ground of equity. One more right of all members 
of the joint Hindu family is the right to be maintained from 
the property and inoome of the joint family. Such matters as 
the remedies of the purchaser or mortgagee from an individual 
coparcener are here left out of consideration as appropriate only 
in a treatise on modern Hindu Law. 

The conception of a coparcenary under the Dayabh&ga 
system is entirely different from that of the Mit&ksar&. Under 
the DiyabhSga, sons do not acquire any interest by birth in 
ancestral property, but the son’s rights arise for the first time 
on the father’s death and the sons take as heirs and not by 
survivorship. There is hence no coparcenary in the sense of the 
Mit&ksar& between a father and his sons. The father has 
absolute power to dispose of all kinds of ancestral property by 
sale, mortgage, gift, will or otherwise in the same way as he can 
dispose of his separate property. The son has no right to demand 
a partition during his father’s lifetime. A coparcenary starts 
on the death of the father between the latter’s sons or grandsons 
i. e. between brothers, uncles and nephews, or between cousins. 
If a coparcener dies without male issue, there is no right of 
survivorship in the other coparceners but the deceased member's 
widow or daughter may succeed to his share and thus even 
females may become members of a coparcenary under the D&ya- 
bh&ga. Each coparcener takes a defined share under the D&ya~ 
bh&ga (not an indefinite one as under the Mit&k$ar&). Any 
Coparcener under the D&yabh&ga can sell, mortgage, or dispose 
off by gift or will his share (Dayabh&ga II 28-31). 1125 

1124, Numerous cases lay down this proposition ; vide, for example, 
Vasudeva v. Venkattsh 10 Bom, H. C. R, p. 139 which was approved of 
by the Foil Bench in Fakimppa v . Chanapc% 10 Bom. H* C. R. p, 162, 
ViUa Button v, Yammamtna S Mad, H, C R. 6. 

1123, On far*! — qspft etc. the qnmpr (U. 28-30 p, 34-35) 

remarks ‘ Q wnfteto 

•nftwpwi® ^ | i w wd filed **• — 

|(4mu^ 4 i- »».%w owsii 

ip ft wft * 9 wwiwuW r: < wrawta \ 
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Every coparcener is entitled to a share on partition. It has 
been already stated (on pp. 570-571) how in Bombay a son is not 
entitled to a partition if the father is joint with his own father, 
brothers or other coparceners and does not assent to the son’s claim. 
There is a volume of case-law about a suit for partition brought 
on behalf of a minor, but it has to be passed over here, as there is 
hardly anything corresponding to this in the works on dharma- 
sSstra. The texts provide for the case of a son who was in the 
mother’s womb at the time of partition but was born after it. 
If A and his sons B and C, who are members of a joint family, 
come to a partition and take one third each of the family 
property and six months later A’s wife gives birth to a son D. 
then the partition has to be reopened and D will get £ ( ^ if t'a 
mother is given a share) of the family property that will remain 
after meeting all proper charges since the first partition and 
taking into account all income and accretions during the 
interval. The same rule applies to a partition among brothers, 
when the widow of a predeceased brother gives birth to a 
posthumous son conceived before the partition but born after it. 
Vide Yftj. 11 * H. 122 and Vispu Dh. S. 17. 3. Vasistha (17. 40-41) 
therefore recommends that when it is known that the wives of 
some brothers (predeceased) are pregnant the other brothers 
should postpone partition till the delivery of those women.- 
Where a son is born as well as conceived after partition between 
a father and his sons the rights of the afterborn son are declar* 
ed by Gaut. 1,27 28. 27, Manu IX. 216, Yaj. II. 122,““ Nar. 
( dayabh&ga 44 ), Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verses 17 and 19 ) that 
he takes the share allotted to the father and also all the self- 

1126 . ftg ftuwt ftv wMH r ffrure v 1 17. 3; 

WfavfPTs 1 VI. II. 122, on svhich the fJun. remarks ‘ ipre 

ft umnefry n H e WBvrWfapwwmfet t nm- 

rrnfvt g ntftev foms wW. 1 wrf vfars: i wtijwt gnrfonnj < vtvt- 

• fft 1 » 

1127. l «f). 28. 27; 

ftwwew* swHhrrfNm f#mt egm*.«gtwfk q. by fjfcrr. on Tj t . n. 122 . 

on eft. 28. 27, tgfthr. n. p- 307, gnronr VII. 6 p. 131, nr. *r. p. 104 . 

1128. There is great divergence among commentators about Yaj. 

11 . 122 ftifag gst wrei wtwhrt ftwwng 1 fpngt «rf|wmt nmrrv*w- 
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acquisitions of the father made after the partition. 1129 The Mit. 
understands that the first half ( of Y&j. II. 122 ) refers to a parti¬ 
tion during the father’s lifetime and provides that if a son was 
conceived and born to the father after partition he took the share 
allotted to the father and all the self-acquisitions of the father made 
after partition (tath a vibhagottarakalam pitr& yai kiflcit arjitam tat 
sarvam vibhaktqjaayaiva) and the Mit. relies on Manu IX. 216 and 
Br. for this. The Mit. takes the 2nd half of Y&j. II. 122 as referr¬ 
ing to a partition made after the father’s death and states tha^ 
if a son was in the mother’s womb when the brothers separated 
after the father’s death and was born subsequently, the posthum¬ 
ous son would be entitled to reopen the partition and would 
get a share out of the property ( not as it stood at the date of 
partition) that would be there after allowing for proper expendi¬ 
ture (e. g. payment of debts etc.) and accretions. The Mit. 
extends the same rule to a posthumous son born after partition 
to the widow of a brother who died before the partition and 


1129. In Nawal Singh v. Bhagwan Singh 4 All. 427, where after 
the father separated from his three sons he married a second wife, had a son 
ffom her and died leaving certain property inherited by him from a third 
person, it was held, relying on Manu, the Mit., Br. and the VIraniItrodaya, 
that the son born after partition was entitled to the whole of the property 
acquired by the father to the exclusion of the three sons that had separated 
from him. In Chengama v. Munisami 20 Mad. 75 (where a father partitioned 
his ancestral property half and half between his two sons, reserved no share 
for himself and subsequently another son was born to him) it was held that 
the subsequently born son was entitled to one-third by partition not only in 
the property as it stood at the date of partition, but also in the property 
acquired by the two sons by means of the produce of that property (relying 
on the words of Yaj, II, 122 11 ayavyayavisodhitat"). The dates of the 
partition and of the birth of the son are not clear from the report. In 
Ganpat v. Gopalrao 23 Bom. 636 (where in 1875 a father separated his 
son born of his first wife by giving him one third of the estate and gave two 
thirds to his two minor sons from the second wife and lived with them and 
another son was born to him in 1880, who sued In 1894 claiming one-fourth 
of all property) it was held that the one third given to the son by the first wife 
could not be affected and the plaintiff was only entitled to claim a share in 
the property given to the other two sons, and further that the teats of Visnu 
and Yajnavalkya are somewhat vague and are applicable only to the case of 
posthumous sons who have no provision made for them. Vide also Shivaji * 
*60 P. Vasantrao 33 Bom, 267 for further limitations on this rule in favour 
of t he after-born son. 
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when the fact of the pregnancy was not known to the separating 
brothers. Vifivarupa regards the whole verse as laying down 
one proposition, the first half declaring that if a son (who had 
been already conceived) were born to the father after partition 
with the sons, he would be entitled to the share taken by the 
father, while the 2nd half declares that if the father took no 
share then the son so born would be entitled to reopen the partit¬ 
ion and take a share of the property remaining after taking into 
account accretions and expenses. The Dlpakalika seems to be 
of the same opinion as Visvarupa, but it adds that Manu IX. 216 
provides for the case where the son is both conceived and born 
after partition. The Sm. C. (II. pp. 306-307 ) holds that when 
in the father’s lifetime partition takes place the sons separating 
should give a share to the after-born son, but the father should 
retain his, while the whole of Yaj. II. 122 applies to the case 
where partition is made after the father’s death and a posthum¬ 
ous son is born to the mother or to the widow of a brother 
dying before partition. In such a case the partition should be 
reopened and a share given out of the property as it stood at 
the first partition or out of the property as found to exist at the 
reopened partition after allowing for accretions and proper 
expenses (for payment of debts, for samsk&ras of brothers and 
sisters); vide V. P. p. 463 for explanation of ‘ drsyad ’ etc. 
The Vyavah&ra-mayukha (p. 105) follows the Sm. 0. and 
V. R. (p. 539 ) in explaining the whole of Yaj II. 122 as refer¬ 
ring to the case of a posthumous son conceived before partition 
made on the father’s death but born after partition from the 
mother or step-mother of the separating brothers or from the 
wife of a brother dying before partition. 

An adopted son, if adopted by a coparcener in a joint 
family or by a sole surviving coparcener, becomes under the 
Mitaksara law a member of the coparcenary from the moment 
of his adoption and has the same rights to demand a partition 
as an aui'asa son has. Under the Dayabhaga even an aurasa 
son cannot claim partition during his father’s life and so an 
adopted son would be in no better position. If after a person 
adopts he has an aurasa son, the adopted son’s share becomes 
reduced according to most commentators, but this subject will 
be dealt with later on under adoption. 

The smrtis and some of the medieval and later digests even 
enter into elaborate discussions about the rights of a son or sons 
bom from wives of classes lower than that of the father. Vide 
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Gaut 28. 33-37, Baud. Dh. 8.1L 2.10, Kau*. IIL 6, Vaa. 17.48-50, 
Manu IX. 149-156, Ysj. II. 125, Vi^nu Dh. a 18.1-33, N*r. 
(dSyabh&ga 14), Br. (8. B. E. S3 p. 374 verses 27-29), Sankha 
(quoted in V. R. p. 531). It is not necessary to deal in detail 
with the varying provisions made in these works, as marriages 
with women of a lower class have not been in vogue for several 
centuries; but a few remarks will have to be made. Manu 
IX. 153 and Y&j. IL 125, Br. (8. B. E. 33 p. 374 v. 27 ) clearly 
state that if a brShmapa has sons from wives of the four classes, 
the whole property should be divided into ten parts which 
should be distributed as follows:—four for the son of the wife 
of the br&hmapa caste, three for the son of the ksatriya 
caste wife, two for the son of the vaitya caste wife and 
one for the son of the sudra class wife. Manu IX. 154 
(almost the same as Anus&sana 47.21) further provides 
that whether a br&hmana leaves sons or no sons born (of wives 
of the three twice-born classes) the heir shall give, according 
to the law, to the son of a sudra class wife no more than a 
tenth part of his estate. V. P. p. 487 and the Mit. (on Y&j. II- 
133) after quoting Manu, make this quite clear. But as remarked 
by the Mit on Y&j. II. 125 the son of a br&hmana. from a wife 
of the ksatriya or other lower class was not to share in land 
obtained by the br&hmapa by way of gift (vide Br. quoted in 
note 1106 above) though he could share land acquired by 
purchase or the like. A verBe (attributed to Br. by Day. IX. 22 
and Y. R. p. 534 and to Devala by V. P. p. 466) denies altogether 
a share in land to a sudra class wife’s son of a br&hmana, while 
Manu IX. 155 (the son of a person of the three higher classes 
from a sudra woman gets no share in the paternal wealth) is 
variously explained, the Mit. Baying that it applies only where 
the son has already got some property from his father while 
the Mayukha and some others say that it applies to the son of 
a sudra woman who is not married to the person of higher 
caste but is only a mistress. Kaut III. 6 and Br. (quoted by 
V. R. p. 534) provide that the p&rakiva son gets 4 of his father's 
estate and the nearest saplnda gets the remaining two thirds. 
Sankha-Likhita (quoted by Medh&tithi on Manu. IX 155) have 
the same rule as in Manu IX, 155. It is remarkable that early 
medieval writers like Vijfi&nesvara (about 1100 A 0.) or even 
later ones like Mitramiftra (first half of 17th century) in Y. P. 
pp 464-466 enter with sest into elaborate explanations of Manu 
IX. 153 and Y&j. II 125 and never expressly state that these 
verses had ceased to be applicable in their days, though there 
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are a few other medieval Works like the Stn. C. H. pp. >888-289 
and the Madanaratna 1130 that either do not explain these 
verses at all or say that these verses are applicable to a different 
age. According to Manu (IX. 178,160) the son of a br&hmana 
from a Audra class wife is called saudra or p&rasava, while 
according to Y&j. I. 91 he is called both nis&da and p&rasava 
(vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 86-87 for nis&da and parasava). 
But he is one of the secondary sons ( gaum-putra) according to 
Manu (IX. 180), Vas. 17. 38 and others. Writers from Apar&rka 
downwards quote certain 1131 verses from Saunaka on matters 
forbidden in the Kali age (kali-varjya) one of which is the 
acceptance of Bons other than aurasa and dattaka. 1132 


qjifafawnflwl rorfrwrtw *br i 

fitanfnpfa vftnfg*f 

^rwmfRt «ftws*n»rt vrfiTft ifwt rrwrvn n » T w Hhu i Rw - 

(folio 93a); qgrenffrrwwAgvmt vwfc- 
w * ftwtnre) i 

3«n w *wrffcmrrc%> • *gfhw. n. p. 289. 

ii3i. fMwtrvqrftggwfrtvfftry 

f# l sivmft p. 739. Vide also <m. *H- I. 2. p. 97, ww S KWqii p. 107 (ar* 
nhnr: s*r- ^ ^svb i Twbtfnrbrt 3 swtf* vftnf 

T TTOTT )• 

1132 In Nathav, Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 the son of a. brahmana from 
a sudra wife was held entitled to a tenth share in the estate of his father and 
uncle and that the remaining nine-tenths would go to the nearest agnate, 
and Manu and Yaj. ,arc relied upon. But this would be opposed to the 
view of the Mayukha that secondary sons are not allowed now and is also 
against the spirit of the warning given by the Privy Council to Judges of 
modern times over 75 years ago in Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga 
12 Moo. I. A. 397 at p. 436 " the duty of an European Judge who is under 
an obligation to administer Hindu Law is not so much to inquire whether a 
disputed doctrine is fairly deducible from the earliest authorities, as to ascer¬ 
tain whether it has been received by the particular school which governs 
the district with which he has to deal and has there been sanctioned by 
usage. For under the Hindu system of law t clear proof of usage will out¬ 
weigh the written text of the law.' This passage (omitting the word 
° European ) is quoted by the P. C. in Atmaram v, Bajtrao 62 I. A. 139 
where it is further held that in a conflict between smrti texts and commen¬ 
tators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their autho¬ 
rity is recognized. Hatha v. Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 purports to follow Bai 
Gulab v. Jivanlal 46 Bom. 871. In both cases the parties came from 

(Co ntinue4 on the next page ) 
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An illegitimate son has in certain circumstances rights of 
partition in the property of bis putative father. An illegitimate 
son may be a son by a conoubine who is a dQsi (i. e, who is in 
exclusive and continuous keeping) or he may be the son of a 
woman who is not a dQsi. The first is called dasipidra V3i and 
the second is hardly ever dealt with in dharmas&stra works. 1131 


(Continued from the last page) 

Gujerat where the Vyavaharamayukha is of paramount authority. In both 
cases not a word is said about the proof of the usage of marriages between a 
brahmana and a sudra woman taking place in Gujerat but reliance is placed 
solely on the recognition of anuloma marriages by Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
the strong condemnation of pratiloma marriages by both and the inference 
drawn from the comment of Vijnanes'vara and the remarks of Nilakantha 
that anuloma marriages are not prohibited. With the most profound respect 
for the learned Judges who decided those two cases, it has to be said that 
they took up the position of legislators and did not merely interpret the 
Hindu Law in accordance with usage and ignored the text of the Mayukha 
itself stating that all secondary sons (among which the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra caste wife is included by Manu) except aurasa son (who is 
dehnedbyYaj.il, 128 himself and the Mit. as the son of a wife of the 
same class ) and dattaka are forbidden in the present age. The decision in 
Bai Gulab v. Jivanlal was opposed to the considered view expressed by 
Chandavarkar J. in Bai Kashi v. Jamnadas , 14 Bom. L. R. 547 at p. 552 
f * From this gloss of the Mitaksara from which Nilakantha expressed no¬ 
where any dissent it is reasonable to infer that, according to the leading 
authorities on Hindu Law as recognised in this Presidency, a shudra wife 
is not permitted to a brahmin, a kshatriya or a vaishya ” and to the decisions 
of some other High Courts in India (vide 28 All. 458 for example). It 
should not be supposed that the present writer is entirely against such 
marriages. What he is concerned to emphasize is that the Legislature 
'should deal with these matters, that Judges should not assume the role of 
legislators and give rise to conflict of laws which are inevitable if the same 
kind of marriage is held valid by the Bombay High Court and invalid 
by the Allahabad or Madras High Court. 

1133. Dasiputra occurs in the story of Kavasa Ailusa in the Aitareya 

and Sankhayana Brabmanas. 1 xrrWTT: f f fWfql ' frglffr OHWft 

ftftft^ ft sftrffc* eft wvt wf wt-*n. 

xii. 3; wvv» t wmnrt wmm ft wlwrjwvjmfi swt fftweh- 

fPt Wlsa fWfy ft ft l WT« 8. 1. Vide note 925 for sudriputra in 
the Tindya Br. 14, 6* 6. 

1134. Yaj. II. 290 appears to distinguish between a dast in general and 
one who is avaruddhm (in the exclusive and continues keeping of a man) 

For the com. of tbe Mit. vide n, 1395 below. 
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From ancient times it had been settled that the d&slputra of -a 
person belonging to the twice-born classes is not entitled to a 
share on partition or to inherit, but is entitled to maintenance 
only. Gaut. 28. 37 provides 1135 that even the son of a br&hraana 
who is issueless from a sudra woman (a concubine) should 
receive the means of maintenance provided he is obedient in 
the manner of a pupil. By. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 374 verse 31) 
contains a similar rule for the maintenance of an illegitimate 
son born of a 6Qdra woman after the father’s death. But as 
regards the son of a sudra from a dasi Manu IX. 179 provides 
that such an illegitimate son may take a share in the father’s 
property if the father allows him to do so. The classical 
passage on the rights of the illegitimate son of a sudra from a 
dftsl is Yaj. 1L 133-134 which verses are introduced by the V. 
Mayukha 1136 with the words “Yaj. declares a special rule as 
regards one begotten by a sudra on a woman (of the same 
caste) not married to him ’’ and which may be rendered thus 
“ even a son begotten by a sudra on a dasi may partake of a 
share at the choice (of his father). But, when the father is 
dead, the brothers should make him the recipient of a half 
share ”, This passage and the comments of the Mit., the V. 
Mayukha, the Dsyabhaga have been cited and explained in 
numerous cases. The following propositions as deduced from 
the texts and the case-law may be set out here:—(1) the illegi¬ 
timate son of a sudra even under the Mit. does not acquire by 
birth any interest in the estate held by the father and so cannot 
enforce a partition in his father’s lifetime, but the father may 
give him a share in his lifetime, which may even be equal to 
that of a legitimate son ( 4 Bom. 37, 44-45, 23 Mad. 16 ); (2) on 
the father’s death an illegitimate son of a deceased &udra 


U35. qpftgwtsewwunitw fffr«g5W»iRTftrftRwT »«ft. 28. 37; 

WW yijlifrw n g. l sRe rfM $iq *fff. q. by 

qrrai* IX. 28 p. 141, »qq. ftr. p. 430. 

1136. ^vHHftun'U'ngde) ftliwwnr vtswrfvt > wnftft sm- 

tilwtl i Reft sr&e unrcwdwTftw* » sungefrgtaft ffty ml 

gmjfr • «q. pp. 103-104; wr w ^aprcwn 

fwwW *» hhG *rrcviS jvt qe srefr i Rm., 

ftrwWV quotes a prose test of Brhaspati to the same effect * vwrtF ffwfe * 

rnmwm qprMNwrtt wjttf wwnm n t hfr Reft qtj? t *flt. 

In Rahi v. Govtnd 1 Bom. 97 at p. 113 and in other cases the word 
‘ apariqTtiyam ‘ in the V. Mayukha has been wrongly translated as meaning 
* an unmarried womanwhen it really means ' a woman not married (to the 
fcdra)*. 
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Kedonies A coparcener along with the legitimate eons and ft* 
former is entitled to seek partition (4 Bom. 37 P. B.); (3) on a 
partition the illegitimate son takes only one half of what ha 
would have taken*'® if he were a legitimate son i« e, if 
there he one legitimate and one illegitimate son, the latter 
would take one-fourth and the former three-fourths; (4) if no 
partition takes place and the legitimate son or sons all die 
without partition, the illegitimate son would take the whole as 
the last survivor of the coparcenary (L. R. 17. L A. 128); (5) if 
there be no legitimate sons, grandsons, or great-grandsons of 
tiie sudra father, the illegitimate son takes the whole estate; M3 ® 
(6) as the text of Y&j. refers only to a son, an illegitimate 
daughter is not entitled to any inheritance or even to main¬ 
tenance (32 Bom. 562); (7) if the sudra father be joint with his 
collaterals such as brothers, uncles or nephews, the illegitimate 


1137^ The decisions establish that dasi is not to be taken in the strict 
literal sense (a female slave), but means a woman kepi as a concubine, the 
connection being continuous, exclusive and lawful. In order that the illegi¬ 
timate fion of a sudra may take a share or inherit, it must be shown that 
the connection between the sudra man and the woman was not incestuous 
or adnlterons or though adulterous at the beginning had ceased to be so 
when the illegitimate son was born. Vide Rahi v. Govind l Bom. 97 at 
p. 110 f Sadu o. Baixa 4 Bom. 37 (F. B.) at p. 44, Vithabai v. Pandu 
28 Bom. L, R. 595, Soundararajan v. Atunachalam 39 Mad. 136 (F. B.) 
pp. 152-159, Tukaram v. Dinkar 33 Bom. L. R. 289. Bat even the son 
of an adnlterons intercourse has been held entitled to maintenance (1 Mad. 
306,34 Mad, 68, 47 Bom. L. *R. 5 F. B»). The earlier cases in Calcutta 
(at in 1 Cal. 1, 19 Cal. 91, 28 Cal. 194), held that diet meant only a female 
slave and as slavery was abolished in India, there could be no diatputra 
strictly so called. Bat in Rajaninath v. Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.) the 
former Calcutta decisions were overruled and the Bombay High Court’s 
interpretation of dasiputra has been accepted. The passage of the Daya- 
bhlga (IX. 29 p. 143) which was to be correctly interpreted in the Calcutta 
cm®* raw “tprtv ftgtgwrrr I 

wpf nr» (u^ix. 179) i wgwfi ii wftw trtfanr. > vrgvwwi» 

(VT. n. 133-34). Th® DIjr, passage i* quoted on pp. 6S0and 7*3 
of 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.). 

1138. vm •* wfaHMH. i ««T 

wQmm » Ok ft nw vmnmmqkm* 

s gnftgesft v** unv faffcr 

ftnufog gwft l «V. X pp. 487-488. on tn. II. 138 (Tri. edition) 
(jn^tee tbe view of some expressed by ffwflt in a prose apboristn according 
W wMcb tbe Illegitimate eon wcceed*. when there is no legitimate eon. 
gMtefleod Ot great-grandson, to the whole estate with rite king’s permission: 

f mMHMmJSbmni. <nmB mmeMMO me&wm ^ *V . . 

wW uH sfpMl flfflSl f. 
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son cannot demand a partition of the joint family property 
though he is entitled to maintenance as a member of the family 
provided the father left no separate estate (L. R. 58 L A. 402 ), 
It has been held that if a sudra keeps a woman of the brShmapa 
caste as his exclusive mistress and has a son from her, he is not 
a dftslputra (but aoc. ancient works a cftnd&la) and is not 
entitled to inherit the estate the sudra father as an illegi¬ 
timate son. Vide liamchandra v. Hanumnmk 3? Bom. L. B. 920 
followed in 18 Lucknow 585. Further rules about the inheri¬ 
tance of the illegitimate bod when in competition with the 
widow, legitimate daughter or legitimate daughter’s son will 
be dealt with later on (vide n. 1356 below). 

An absent coparcener stood on the same footing as a minor 
( vide note 1077 above); in modern times he would be subject 
to the law of Limitation (Articles 127 and 144 of the Indian 
Limitation Act of 1908). 

The wife cannot herself demand a partition, but if the hus¬ 
band himself separates his sons during his lifetime or if the 
sons claim a partition during the father’s lifetime, the wife was 
entitled to a share equal to that of a son, according to Yaj IL 
115. If there be several wives each gets a share equal to that 
of a son. There is a proviso that the wife or wives must not 
be in possession of stridhana property given by the husband or 
by the father-in-law and that if there is strldhana, then only as 
much more will be allotted to her as will make her share equal 
to that of a son (as stated in Y&j. IL 148). The Mit on Y&j. IL 
52 states that at the husband’s will the wife also gets a share 
of the family wealth but not by her own will u *. The Madana* 
ratna explains that the meaning 1140 is simply this that the 


H39. mvfvr wfa mrt^s m s fr mm « wt 

weft §vhi... fi% i f&itr- on vt ii. 52. 

mo. swv yfft ey e w emn fofi* wffrt wwnnfrl itfvm g trowt yq|- 

fret > w ww v H i wqwvwi (ms. 

folio 91 b). It la cartons that the nqwvtw ascribes ftwtsr) 

this sStra is stpr- W % II. 6.14. 16; vide above p, 451 and H, oC Dbv 
voi-. II. pp. 429 and SIS for quotation from ip. and p. 556 for a verse front 
Tel. Br, quoted in Mit. on WT. II. 52 about husband and wife enjoying 
together in heaven the rewards of religious acts. atV Wietnw tft xw gwft hi 

gi Ow ww MNt ftn' ft g Oftfum .» 

9 . pp* 441-442. It U worthy of note tbet the p. 510 eleewher* 

\ •* a : * 1 ’ - c - - £ 
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father when separating from the sons should take for each of 
his wives a share equal to that of each son, but it is not meant 
that the husband is to oarve out separate portions of the joint 
property and hand them over to his wives, since such a proce¬ 
dure would be opposed to the dictum " there is no partition 
between husband and wife". The V. P. (pp. 441-42) after 
quoting this view of the Madanaratna refutes it by saying that 
Y&j. is not here speaking of the partition between husband and 
wife but between the father and sons and that the husband 
assigns to the wife a share as he may give a gift of affection to 
his wife. It deserves to be noted that the ancient commentator 
Visvarupa (on Yaj. II. 119 of Tri. edition) anticipates modern 
legislation as he states that the widows of pre-deceased sons 
and grandsons also should be given the shares that would have 
been taken by their husbands if living along with his own 
wives by the father at the time of partition with hiB sons. 
Recently by the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (Act 
XVIII of 1937 as amended by Act XI of 1938), it is provided 
that when after the Act comes into force a Hindu governed by 
the D&yabh&ga School dies intestate or where a Hindu governed 
by any other sohool dies living separate property, his widow 
will be entitled to the same share as that of a son and the 
widow of a pre-deceased son or grandson shall inherit in the 
same manner as a son or grandson and further where a Hindu 
governed by any school other than the D&yabb&ga dies having 
an interest in joint family property his widow will succeed to a 
Hindu widow’s estate as regards the interest he himself had. 
This last provision brings the law of the Mit&ksarS into line 
with that of the Diyabh&ga and makes the widow of a deceased 
coparcener a member of the coparcenary and at one stroke 
does away with the fundamental doctrine of the Mit. about 


(Continued from the last Page ) 

tttat the tatnta o tTni or fr rf frrpft to 4bc*. it 

farther says that the wife's ownership in the husband's property is only 
technical and not real and that when the husband dies and his ownership 
in joint ffctnily estate lapses her technical ownership comes to an end 

— . <% a . »% ft .__ 

tnm lipp TOrn iftw ffv n i uwHieiisnw 3 wiww 1 ww wnpt 

w s wy*#* ww 1 ’ 
n,n. p. 4io; w m enwa r gwfowwv . ewwew nfo wm lt erreft i 
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male coparceners alone taking by survivorship joint family 
property. 1141 

The mother (or'step-mother) also, when the sons come to 
a partition after the father’s death, is entitled to a share equal 
to that of a son in the coparcenary property. 1141 " But she cannot 
compel a partition so long as the sons choose to remain joint. 
But her share is liable to be reduced on account of her possession 
of strldhana as in the case of the wife. Vide Y&j. II. 123, Visnu 
Dh. S. 18.34 and Nir. (dayabhaga, 12). The Mit. (on Yaj. 
II. 135) combats the view of some predecessors that the mother 
does not take a share but ody as much wealth as would be 
necessary for her maintenance, by relying on the words “ equal 
share” occurring in Yaj., Visnu, and Nar. which would be 
meaningless on that view. It also refutes another view that 
the mother takes an equal share with the sons when the ances¬ 
tral property is small, while she takes only as much as would 
be necessary for her maintenance when the property is large, by 
stating that this view is liable to the fault of vidhivairupya 
according to the conclusion established in the Purvamlm&msa, 
that is, here the same sentence will be interpreted as laying 
down two different propositions in different sets of circum¬ 
stances, which is not a legitimate or reasonable way of inter¬ 
pretation . The Sm. C. (II p 268) held the same view about 
the mother having nc right to a share and was criticized by 
the Madanaratna ( by name). Several works like the Vyava- 
harasara(p. 225) and the Vividacandra (p. 67) 1143 hold the 


1141. Vide Saradambal v. S, Subbarama I. L. R. (1942) Mad. 630 ; 
Jodu Rosamma v. Jodu Chenchiah (1943) 2 M. L. J. p. 172 for the effect of 
the Act XVIII of 1937 on the status of widows. 

1141a, swfomii W»tt* i auwit u rnffiwt - 

sfonrywr gfrffonl: i ?gfiNr. H. 

268. This text and the explanation are given also in the (folio 92 a) 

in the same words. 

1142. tfrut Wwutfwwd*» ftgmS fonntt wta 

mtii iiHitnr mil am I mm _ — 

ftifwifi imw witwiw wwnf • fnwRWpfft w ffs fsrtmni nfror 
afWtmm—fS t ftftfarro jfh jwnm i wqrrr 

•HfUfff fwl» l P- 67. The (II. p 267) also relies on 4wi- 

Tbs Jl. V. q;. after the verse fan wfit... * fit w a w n nrf ft haa the sutra 

np« flml «n (fit# (n. 2. 53 ). in the f. *. yi. 5 .8 .2 
wt have the words 1 w fp nfo ffi ru fawf uqfa 1 >. 

VJdaJiJQhlor’s note,In S. B. E. vol. 14 p. 231 on the confusion about 
this text of Baud. «g. ix. i» is * firftfaptT flmVsiufafr fasfa * 

on whtch explains 4 yftf* ^ 1 * 
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view that-no woman (whether wife or mother) should get a 
share of the ancestral wealth but only as much wealth as is 
necessary for maintenance and rely on the words of Baudhfi- 
yana “ there is a Vedic text that women are devoid of strength 
and take no share", whioh refers to a passage in the Tai S. VI. 
5. 8. 2, occurring in the context of the ritual of the Soma sacri¬ 
fice “therefore women being destitute of strength take no 
portion (of Soma drink) and speak more weakly than even a 
wretched (low) man". Manu IX. 18 also contains an echo oi 
this passage of the Tai. S. and of Baud. Dh. S. There was an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of the rights of the wife or 
mother. The highest she could get in the husband’s wealth 
was two thousand panas, according to Vyasa, 1143 which is 
variously read and explained, the Sm. C. (II. p. 281) saying 
that it means as much wealth as would every year yield an 
income of 2000 panas. 

In modern times some High Courts such as those at 
Bombay 1144 and Calcutta allow wives and mothers to have a 
share when the husband or the sons divide ancestral estate by 
metes and bounds, while in Southern India the practice of 
allotting shares to them has gone out of vogue long since and 
the Madras High Court does not allow a share to the mother 
but only maintenance. The Dayabhaga seems to have 1145 held 
that a step-mother who was herself Bonless was not entitled to 
a share when her step-sons came to a partition, but was only 
entitled to maintenance (vide Srini'iti Hemangini v. Kfdarmth 
L. R. 16 I A. p. 115 at p. 117 ). 


U43. vrt gnrs frfo vnvt w i »vm q by u. 

p. 281, wm. f*- p. 430, on vt. II. 119. 

1144. Vide Du tar Koeri v. Dwarkanath 32 Cal. 234, Damodardas v. 
Vttamram 17 Bom. 271, Jairatn v. Nathu 31 Bom. 54, Hosbanna v. 
Dtvanna 48 Bom. 468 for cases of a share allotted to the mother or step¬ 
mother. But see Subramaniam v. Arunachelam 28 Mad. 1, 8 for the 
statement that the right of a mother to a share on a partition between the 
sons Is not enforced in the Madras presidency. Vide Nanuram v. Radhtr* 
ba* I. L. R. (1942) Nag. p. 24 where It was held that the mother gets only 
maintenance when there is only a severance of interest between father and 
sons but no partition by metes and boOnds. 

H43. wfcrfcAftiifBAftwtftnntril *tt$ft gwwwtwt tftovti 

mftflr <twwm > mynpv jnPfr 

tm g t wfa w igwflu t gwwpt m, ay-3o p. 67. 
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If a person bad several wives and several sons from each 
wife, some of the texts prescribed from very ancient times that 
the sons should divide according to the wives or mothers (i. e. 
palnlbhZga, or which is practically the same thing, mdtrbhOga 
was recommended), though the generally recognised rule for¬ 
merly as well as now is to divide according to the number of sons 
i. e. putrabMga (ignoring the fact of their being born from 1,46 
different mothers). For example, Gaut. 28. 15 recommends 
that partition should be made by grouping the sons according 
to their mothers and then allowing a special Bhare to the eldest 
among each group of sons. Both Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verse 15) 
and Vy&sa 1117 lay down that if there be many sonB sprung from 
the same father, who are equal in caste and number but who 
are the sons of different mothers, a division according to mothers 
may be legally made. Such a partition on the basis of mothers 
is recognized in rare cases even now on 1148 the ground of custom 
in certain places and among certain castes. 

A paternal grandmother or step-grandmother cannot herself 
demand a partition, but when a partition takes place between 
her son's sons, her own son being dead or when it takes place 
between her son and the sons of a deceased son she is entitled 
to a share. A text of Vyasa says 1149 “the childless wives of 
the father are declared to be entitled to a share equal (to that 
of a son) and all grandmothers are declared equal to the 
mother”. The Allahabad and Bombay High Courts hold that 
the grandmother is not entitled to a share when a partition 
takes place between her son and his sons, while the High Courts 


H46. vfitwig nrfevtf wurftSrv: t m- 28.13 

1147. tjwsr: • nqpWt 

vrnvft n nrm) efr ese nw i wnpu nrrftftwvr i wqprftw 

W&n * ff. j both are quoted by ^'IV'TUT HI 12, nTT m III. p 503, to. n. 
p. 102, ft %. p. 475 (ff. only). 

1148. Vide Palaniappa v. Alayan 48 I A. 539 for a case from 
the Madnra District in the Madras Presidency, where a custom among the 
chettis of allowing a partition on the principle of patnibhaga (division of 
property according to wives or mothers) was upheld. 

1149. etBnns ftlp vwvt ^ntwhgr. < ftmwvr** webrnr r u q ftsw 

n i ftftwii * *vtw q. by p. 730 . in. 3.2 p. 68 , n- 

p.267,f*. t. p. 484. The Wf. VT. (p. 664) remarks: rr*t 5 ftam g V n ft m t»w 

fttngm ftrm ftw r muHl wt*t ge ft n ttw i wntsi trafr rrtmc’ta 

w* ftmns’ftiflnu r mw i «e i • vft ftamynwvspn wtf ww y rt 

sftfr 1 intt wnrftr « ffc g wnrcwrfterhy i 
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of Calcutta and Patna hold that eho is entitled to a shard even 
in this last case 1150 . 

On aocouut of certain bodily, mental or other defects and 
oertain conduct alBO persons were excluded in anoient India 
from demanding a share on partition and also from taking by 
inheritance. Gaut. 28. 41, Ap. Dh. 8. II 6. 14.1, Vas. 17. 52-53, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15 32-39, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 43-46, Kaut. HI. 5 
speak 1151 of various grounds of exclusion from partition (and 
inheritance) such as lunacy, idiocy, impotenoe, excommunica¬ 
tion for grave sinB or lapses of conduct, blindness, incurable 
disease, entering a different Ssrama (viz. that of forest hermit 
or acmnyasa ). These grounds of exclusion probably arose from 
the fact of the persons labouring under them being regarded as 
incompetent to perform religious acts and from the close 
connection between property and its use for religious purposes- 
Jaimini 1152 (VL 1. 41-42) lays down two propositions, viz. that 
one Who is suffering from an incurable or irremediable bodily 
defect is not entitled to undertake vedic rites, such as Agni- 
hotra, but that one who has some defect which is remediable 
may engage in them and Sahara gives a blind man, a deaf man 
and a cripple as persons who are incompetent to engage in 
Vedic rites. The story of the brothers DevSpi and Santanu (vide 


1150. Vide VUhal v Prahlad 39 Bom. 373 (partition among grand¬ 
sons), Kanhaiya Lai v. Gaura 47 All, 127 (partition between grandsons), 
Babuna v. Jagat Narain 50 AH. 532 (partition between one son and his 
predeceased brother's son), in all of which the grandmother was held entitled 
to a share. See Sheonarain v Janki Prasad 34 All. 505 (F. B ), Jamna- 
bai v. Vasudm 54 Bom. 417 for the proposition that in a suit for partition 
between father and h|s son only the paternal grandmother is not entitled to 
a share; but vide Badri Roy v. Bhugvat $ Cal. 649, Krishnalal v. 
Nandmhwar 4 Pat. L. J. 39, 42-44 (for the opposite proposition that the 
grandmother would be entitled to a share in a partition between her only 
son and the latter's son). In view of the fact that Vyisa declares the grand¬ 
mother to be equal to the mother it appears that all grand-mothers, whether 
sonless or not, should secure a share. 

11M. I 28. 41; TOvfeott'tkftuniA'fft 

Jrt nro** itfVnptrtf i wtv w. %. n. «. n. 1; 

17 52 M*-' 1 I wdrat 

J152. Vffbm cyft 1 < fr. VI, 1. 41-42. 
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H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 109 ) as narrated in the Bfhad-devatA 1153 
states that the elder brother Devftpi suffered from a skin 
disease and so refused the kingdom which went to his younger 
brother Santanu. We know from the Mah&bhSrata that Dhrta- 
rastra who was blind from birth, though elder, had to give up 
the kingdom in favour of his younger brother Pandu 1154 . The 
Mit. (on Yaj. II. 135 ) energetically combats the view put for¬ 
ward by some predecessors that all wealth is meant for sacrifices. 
They relied on two smrti passages 1155 “ all dravya (all kinds of 
wealth or movable property) has been created for the sake of 
sacrifice; therefore all those who are not competent to perform 
sacrifices are not entitled to share ancestral wealth but are only 
entitled to food and raiment. Wealth has been created for 
sacrifices; therefore one should employ it (or spend it) on pur¬ 
poses of dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people ”. 
Kat. (852) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 10) contain similar 
remarks. The Mit. does not accept this proposition, which argues 
that on that hypothesis no gifts (apart from sacrifices) that are 
recommended by the sastras will be possible, nor can one accom¬ 
plish two of the purusartfuis nib viz. artha and kama (as required 
by Gaut. IX. 46, Yaj. L 115) and that the verses quoted above 
only mean that whatever wealth is collected for sacrifices 
should be spent only for that purpose even by the sons of the 
man who collected it, since a smrti text condemns generally 
everyone who does not spend wealth collected for a sacrifice for 
that purpose to becoming a crow or a bhUsa (a cock or water 
fowl) in the next life. The Mit. further argues that the view 
would be opposed to the conclusion of Jaimini HL 4. 20-24 
that the Vedic injunction “one should wear gold on one’s 
person” is merely purusartha and not ‘ kralvartha ’. Apar&rka 


1153. ttstsw • is^vmVii. 156; trxrnnif- 

nstifr wqWimhfa r v :»vm. 5. 

1154 . erc e tflm n w i % Ttvrr ftm n* < Twhnrl H 7 . 39 ; vide 
106 (cbap. 100 of cr. ed.) for the congenital blindness of ^TTTW 

1155. v*n4 g’tvgrqtrf ^ » arftvwmrit usf vwrreny r- 

htjpu: A vsrriS ft?!* faw mnmq i mfgfcg v eflqetftuffa » 

q. by firar. on VT. II. 135 , qn- WT- III. p. 534 ; compare S TTi fouT q 26 . 25 : qgrnr 
mnf*» wn gsnt rfinn w > qgr qwbrvbsv * 

wmnt ftd hsmOH *• The »q. mjjK p. 157 appears to ascribe the verse qqrtf to 
and the qiVSU p. 172 ascribes it to Wtnov. Vide vm vm ftvPTTH 
trt 1 trm sm ftiftrHhnflrvq» errnrr. 852 q. by tgfirw. 

II. p. 265 , qxr. m. ni. p. 490 . 

1150. Vide H of Dh. vob II. pp. 9-9 for the purusartha#. 
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also holds the same view 11S7 and adds that women have the 
authority to perform purtadharma (acts of charity suoh as 
construction of wells, temples &o.). Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL 
pp. 844-45 for i§ta and pUrta. 

The most famous passages on the grounds of exclusion from 
inheritance are Manu IX. 201, Y&j. II. 140 and Nftr. (d&yabhSga, 
21-22). Manu IX. 201 provides 1158 “ impotent persons, outcasts 
( patita ), persons blind or deaf from birth, insane persons, 
idiots, the dumb and those deficient in any organ ( or sense ) are 

1157. wfon qe uwlwft i tfy iAft uwr»n>mng 1 

w h ft ftn r 3ft ywfcqftr: wwwf i 3i*vwr 5 swrfo • 

3X1^ P- 743. 

1158. stwsft #wq f h * ft w«rr • v-wwqraifeiftj w $n%ferft- 

fhprr. h eg ix. 201 ; #ftru qftwwnw: ww: 1 smmt'^ft^vTftmf 

w*f*vr: ygf^^ewrr: » vx 11. mo; git fhwft a 1 qflft: 

q ftwrmf ftrjfi gntrenuftw; u ifti qftwvsfxvt xmeei 1 argar: 

avqg gftqfwmr: h q. by grvata v. 11 p. 102 (which explains as 

n a ft mrit >. ft- *• P - 490 aiSftrtw aiqaaawifi), tgftw- n. p. 272 ; 
ftqfiK qfta: v»jt wear yvn^mfifti: 1 wftm aifa ^ 5 ! Snrstr: 5 a: • 
ffiifiatmnnar 1 vr4*qr: yg : 5 ^ 4ft mgrHyfteroTft*: s wrrg 

(gnr. 21-22). ftgf$* is variously explained ; ft. q. p. 489 ‘ §q«j ftwft qfftft 
WKWufou* ^ 3 >, ‘ ftgtvt am aim we ftm * 

awtftftww p- 3 6 4 - 1 “ anraf, the fSrwt., gnmwr. swi4, giwww and »v. w. 
read stbimRftP (which means 'one guilty of 3 qqnft>s'). Vide eg. XI. 59-66 
and ftsgqAg* chap. 37 for long lists of svumvrs such as ifftV, 
axvmvnra&c. The qgftw- II. p. 270 reads amififti: and explains a m i fi t ai : 

— aftqtfttftv wgmi^aa»faft«XFaxtp and quotes in 

support ‘anqqT fi ft re w ftwwfiftatgwiTft faeAftt > which is read as axqqr fi ta t q by 
the gtaam V. 3. p. 100. and atqvr^ p. 720. The wtjaw and nr. wgwt p. 163 
read ax qq rfra in wirq, while qpprmw read sxqqrfta and explained it as ' yrsr- 
*ur$$t*w w iqyA d ^a^ > (vide qnnm). The wyprqtw gave 

this very explanation for awnnftft- The ft. y. reads (p. 489) and 

gives the same explanation of it as the gre tp n y. The i*r. n t pgg p. 163 says 
it is better to explain attnirf^T (derived from visit meaning * sea voyage ’) 
differently, disapproves of the explanation of attrorftrT given by the ny y ^T 
on the ground that for one guilty of sedition or high treason the breaking 
of a jar or of excommunication is not prescribed and that arqsrTfttT means 
•one who goes to another continent or country by sea in a vessel for trade 
and the like Constantly engaging In sea voyage was one of the matters 
forbidden in the Kali age; vidt ‘ ftaftUluft g rfhng: jftfo ftwpafth n ft ’ quoted 
by which verse is quoted as from sfl&rqrgtrw by $*uift vol. 111. 2 

p. 667. AfcjeftS is wrong about high treason, ijftw (20.1-4) declares that 
one shonid desert even one’s father who is guilty of regicide and describes a 
ceremony in which an unclean vessel is brought by a slave or servant from 
a dust heap and Is filled with, water from a jar carried by a female slave and 
then the vessel is struck with the foot and emptied with the words' ' I make 
•0 and 80 one who will get no water from me/ 
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entitled to no share". Yaj. II. 140 declares that the impotent, the 
outcast and his son, a lame man, a mad man, an idiot, a blind man 
and one afflicted with an incurable disease are not entitled to a 
share. It will be noticed that Yaj. expressly excludes the son of 
an outcast, as do also Baud, and Devala-. Nar. (dayabh&ga 21-22) 
says ' one hostile to his father, an outcast ( patita ), an impotent 
person, one who goes to another continent by sea (from India)— 
these even though they be aurasa sons shall not get a share; 
how can a ksetraja (a son of the wife raised by another person 
by appointment) get a share (if he has these defects) and 
persons afflicted with long standing (like phthisis) and severe 
diseases (like leprosy), persons who are either idiots, insane or 
lame—these must be maintained by the family, but their sons 
are entitled to a share’. These verses of Manu, Yaj. and Nar. 
have been quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the 
courts in India, but all such cases are mostly of academic inte¬ 
rest now since the passing of the Hindu Inheritance (Disabi¬ 
lities Removal) Act of 1928 and hence need not be dwelt upon 
here. The Act ( XII of 1928 ) applies to the whole of British 
India except to persons governed by the D&yabh&ga school and 
provides that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than 
a person who is and has been from birth a lunatic or idiot, shall 
be excluded from inheritance or from any right or share in 
joint family property by reason only of any disease, deformity 
or physical or mental defect. ThiB Act is not retrospective 
and does not confer on any person any rigid in respect of any 
religious office or service or any right to the management of any 
religious or charitable trust which he would not have had before 
the Act. Therefore under the Act the only defects that would 
disqualify a person governed by the Mit&ksara school from claim¬ 
ing partition or inheritance are congenital lunacy and congenital 
idiocy. Under the Dayabhaga school the grounds of exclusion 
will still remain as before except as modified by judicial deci¬ 
sions and by other Acts. An important question under the 
Mit. school arises in this way. What is the exact position of a 
son that is congenitally idiotic or insane. Both Manu (IX. 201 
and 203) and Yaj. (II. 140,141) declare that they are anamsa or 
niramiaka ( not entitled to a share of the ancestral estate), but 
niust be given maintenance and if maintenance be not given 
by those who are liable to give it, they would incur sin (as 
Manu IX. 202 expressly says) and that the sons of disqualified 
persons take a share, if they are themselves free from defects* 
If A has a son B who is congenitally idiotic, is B still a copar* 
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cener of A (though not entitled to a share or to claim partition ) 
so that A cannot make a gift of the whole or a portion of the 
property or a bequest thereof to hie widow ? This question arose 
in Amirthammal v. Vallimayil I. L. R. (1942 ) Mad. 807 ( F. B.), 
where it was decided that, when A made a will in the above 
oircumstances bequeathing all family property absolutely to his 
widow and two sons were born to the disqualified man B after A’s 
death, the father had no power to make a will as the disqualified 
member B was still a coparcener (though not entitled to a share) 
and that he transmitted the heritage to his sons. The chief 
ground of the decision was a passage of the Sarasvatlvil&sa 
(explained on pp. 817 and 828-830) which is quoted below 1159 . 

The grounds of disqualification apply to males and females 
alike,as stated by the Mit. on Y&j. II. 140 U6 °. A few remarks will 
be made on patita and his son. The commission of every sinful act 
did not make one patita as the word was technically understood. 
There were various grades among sins, which will be described 
in the section on patakas. The grave sins were differently 
enumerated by different ancient writers. In explaining 1161 


x 139. wwuft qnrtdurtfPr: ft**nrr^vt v ffl t q g fof 

N_ A . ■ - ^ J QA fVn^Min, « N - »- _ A fs «, , . . 

swwnwiiwisWl ugurftvm wtsrsvr: i • 

IT, ft. p. 364, The S. V. does not appear to be laying down any novel 
proposition. All that this passage appears to mean is that though these 
disqualified persons cannot themselves enjoy a share, yet they do have a share 
(in theory) and if they can marry or are eligible for marriage their sons that 
are free from defects do take a share and that one cannot lay down a sweeping 
proposition that all congenitally dumb or insane persons or idiots can marry, 
but that there are degrees in these defects and in certain extreme circum. 
stances these disqualified persons cannot marry. Vide Madras Law Journal for 
1942 (Journal portion pp. 63-82) for a reasoned criticism of the F. B. case. 

frftqwrq > Rwrx. on vr. II. 140. 

uvnp: unv: sings ungt i swnftwprft «swwc w utfrr* 

umftSt OTJWt jqgSW SPW fSs W tmRt wuftmW S»VI. 27. 
The meaning of thia Rgveda verse is doubtful. The Kir, distinguishes 
between gg f W and weffFVT. For the various meanings of jgef, vide H. of 
Dh. vol, II. p. 131 n» 290 and p. 148 n . 334. In the Nir, m probably 
means ‘foetus', as it does in Gaut. XXI. 9 1 yiyft sg gft 

Vas 20.23 (wfw wrrik wr*rot trwn swcr wvftfrnt w »nH) 
appear* to give two senses to ‘ srop|T > (killer of* brihmana or killer of a 
foetue when Its sea is not known % 
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Rg. X 5.6 “ the wise made seven boundaries (restrictions) by 
transgressing even any one of which a man becomes sinful ”, 
the Nirukta VI. 27 enumerates the seven sins as “ theft, violat¬ 
ing the bed (of the guru ), murder of a brahmapa, murder of a 
bhrupa, continual performance of sinful acts, telling a lie as 
to a sinful matter ". In the Tai. S, IL 5.1. L, Sat. Br. XIII. 
3.1.1. and other Brfihmana texts, the murder of a brfihmana 
seems.to have been regarded as the gravest of all sins (vide 
H. of Dh. vol. H. p. 147 and n. 333). In the Ch&ndogya 1162 
Up. V. 10.9 the five great sinners are declared to be the thief 
of gold, the drinker of liquor, the violator of the guru’s bed, the 
murderer of a brahmapa and one who associates with them. 
Gaut. (XXL 1-3) declares that the murderer of a brahmapa, the 
drinker of liquor, one guilty of sexual intercourse with the 
wife of his guru (elder or teacher) or with women who are 
the sapindas of his father or mother, a thief (who steals a 
br&hmapa’s gold), an atheist, one who continually does forbidden 
acts, one who does not abandon a palita (son or the like through 
affection) and one who deserts his relations though they are 
not palita are palitas and so is one who incites another to commit 
a grave sin and also one who associates with a patita for a year 
(as regards a vehicle, a seat and bed). Ap. Dh. S. (1. 7. 21. 8-11) 
contains a longer list of grave sins ( pataniya ). Vas. (L 19-21) 
states that there are five grave sins ( mahapdtakas) vis. violating 
the bed of the guru, drinking liquor, murder of a learned brahmapa, 
robbing a brfihmana of gold and contact with a patita by being 
his teacher or pupil or priest or by contracting a matrimonial 
alliance with him. The Baud. Dh. S. IL 1. 50-56 has a somewhat 
different list of pataniya actions viz. sea voyage, robbing a 
brahmapa of his wealth and misappropriating a deposit, per¬ 
jury for land, trading in (forbidden) articles, service under 
a sudra and having a child from a sQdra woman. Manu XI. 
54, Y&j. HL 227 and Visnu Dh. S. 35.1 enumerate the five well- 


1162 . wtft fktvm atf g fa a wawawg igT tmftr 
WWmfcwftfil * Pi s frifr r- v. 10. 9; ff. Tq. IV. 3. 22 mentions as great 
sinners the thief and the *mVT- Though some later smrtis employ the word 
wht, it is always restricted by the commentators (e. g. Mit. on Yaj, III. 
227) to the theft of brahmana’s gold. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 580 for 
ancient texts asking a person to desert one's father who is patita or a regicide 
He , but never his mother even though she be patita • Vide 
37.1-3. ‘wu Tvrnts i nun i nfitorn i Brjvq myr. ■ *4 rrspft- 

»» 
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known mah&p&takas, vis. murder of a brshmapa, drinking of 
liquor, theft, incest and continuous association for a year with 
these. Association with any sinner of any sort for one year 
made the associater guilty of the same sin (Yaj. in. 261)- 
Sanmrga or sarhyoga (contact or association) was of various 
kinds. Manu XL 180 ( = Santi 165.37 *= Baud. Dh. S. II. 1. 88*= 
Vas. 1.22) states that a person who associates with a patita 
for a year as regards using the same vehiole or seat or taking 
food with him in the same row becomes patita; but he becomes 
patita at once by being his sacrificial priest or by being his 
teacher of the Veda or by entering into 1163 a matrimonial 
alliance with him. Vrddha-Brhaspati 1164 (quoted by Mit&ksari, 
on YSj. in. 261) states that association ( sanl<ara) with a patita 
is of nine kinds viz. occupying the same seat or bed, taking 
dinner in the same row with him, cooking food in his cooking 
pots, partaking of cooked food prepared by him, being a sacri¬ 
ficial priest or employing him as a priest, being his teacher of 
the Veda or making him one’s teacher of the Veda, giving him 
one’s daughter in marriage or taking his daughter in marriage, 
taking food with him in the same pot. Devala 1165 declares that 
sin is passed on from one man to another by conversation (with 
a sinner), by touching him, by his breath (coming in close 
contact with one’s nose), by occupying the same vehicle (horse) 
or seat, by eating (in his company ), by being a priest for him 
or by making him one’s priest, by being his teacher of Veda or 
making him one’s teacher or by matrimonial alliance. The 
same causes that led to a male being patita operated in the case 
of a woman to make her patita ; there was one additional cause 
viz. a woman became patita by sexual connection with a male 
of a lower class than herself (Gaut. 21. 9, Yaj. III. 297 and 
Saunaka 1166 ). The ancient sages were very considerate even 

1163. i vtwta- 

A W***tal wn q* l 33. 3-5. )»!»$* 

fhm. on vr in. 261. 

H64. vtmr mqqqqfilt-q+ii-i * vwi»hhi- 

vt ftrerer w vNft •» nq» fhtn. on vt. 

III. 261 (printed text reads tfvnnr lor <nmr, but this seems to be wrong if 
we look at the explanation), p. 1086, qg. X. p. 587 (both ascribe 

to ff.), These verses are ascribed to in P. 99 . 

»63. ' *rir*nwrwwfaiwrt 4tst‘ 

*ik ’ffWR.s vnrt wn vi d i twn qflflW *f 

tflWt * q. by fJwt- on qf. III. 261, spfttfc P- 1087. 

H66. wtsqriff tfaqts i tnft qiiHfhprtiift ti^i i stigpjf) 

fl «mWffrrTvmr9 st i ffcrt. on vr. in. 261. 
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to fallen women. They provide that even women that are patita 
and have not yet performed the proper penance were not to be 
oast on the streets, but they were to be given a hut ( near the 
house) for residence and bare maintenance that would keep 
body and soul together and were to be guarded against further 
lapses (Ysj. IIL 296). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-573. 

How far unchastity will debar a female from inheritance 
will be discussed a little later on. Adultery in general was an 
upap&taka only according to Manu XI. 59 and the ordinary 
penance for it was cdndrdyarta or govrata ( Manu XI. 117 ). But 
if the adultery was with a person of low caste, the woman 
became patita and would not have been entitled to a share on 
partition ( as a wife or mother) under the old Hindu Law. 

In the case of those guilty of grave sins who did not 
perform the pr&ya&cittas prescribed for such sins there was a 
peculiar procedure called ghatasphota prescribed for excommuni¬ 
cating them and severing all connection with them and treating 
them as dead, which has been described in H. of Dh. vol. II 
p. 388. Vide Gaut. 20. 2-7, Manu XI. 182-184, Yaj. HI. 294- 
But when the sinner performed the appropriate prayascitta 
(penance), the smrtis declare that he became fit to be associated 
with ( vyavaharya ), he was to be welcomed by his relatives 
who were to take a bath along with him in a holy river or the 
like and who were to throw in the water an unused jar filled 
with water, he should offer grass to cows in the midst of his 
relations, they were not to find fault with him later on. Vide 
Manu XI. 186-187, Yaj. HI. 295,299, Vas. 15. 20, Gaut. 20-10-14 
( which prescribes the recital of certain Vedic mantras and the 
offering of clarified butter into fire). Ap. Dh. S. L 9. 24. 24-25 
and 1.10. 20.1-2 prescribe for the sinner who kills a guru or 
a irotriya that has performed soma sacrifice or a bhruria certain 
observances till death, but declare that such a person can never 
get rid of the loss of the right of association with all people, that 
there is no return for him to his relatives. 1167 In the Nirnaya- 
sindhu (III Uttar&rdha pp. 567-68) and in the Dharmasindhu 
(HI Uttar&rdha pp. 453-54) the rite of ghatasphota for a patita 
and the rite for taking him back are concisely described. 1168 

The smytis state that when a man knowingly committed a 
sin, penances did not necessarily remove the otherworldly con- 

1167. fw eiiflid et i 

I avq. U. *. I. 9. 24. 24-23. 

1168. Vide Appendix. 
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sequences of the sin altogether but the sinner became fit to be 
associated with (Y&j. HI. 226). In the oase of the patita, even 
his son born after he committed a grave sin was held to be 
patita by most writers of smrtis (Y&j. II. 140, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 
35-36, Kaut. HI. 5) uw . But in the case of the daughter a 
difference was mercifully made. Vas. ( 13. 51-53 ) 1170 states “the 
sages say that one born of a patita becomes a patita, except a 
female child, since she is to go to another (person aB his wife); 
one may marry her without accepting any wealth (of her 
patita father) along with her Y&j. HI 261 also sayB that the 
daughter of a patita may be married after making her fast and 
after making her leave everything (belonging to the patita 
father) in her father’s house. Visvarupa (on Y&j. HI. 257 ) quotes 
a prose passage from H&rlta to the following effect: the.daughter 
of a patita should have fasted one day and night, should take 
a bath without clothes, should put on white and new garments 
in the morning, should loudly repeat thrice * I do not belong to 
him ( my patita father) nor is he anyone to me ’ and then Bhe 
may be married at a sacred place ( river etc.) or in one’s (the 
bridegroom’s) house. 

These rules about a patita led to this result that if a Hindu 
changed his religion or was excommunicated or was made an 
outcast for some lapse that bis caste looked upon with great 
disfavour, he was deemed to have lost his rights of partition or 
inheritance. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850) 
abrogates these rules of the ancient 1171 Hindu Law. 

1169. iw whwi: gw? Hwgift m; i *f a wnfarcv <npffa wwfrr wwm- 
T fcq vrr i i fttqpnfaw 15. 34-36. On vr. II. 140 the wf. vr. 681 explains: tm\ 
vfitwnfciwnrfifam if s m t . 

1170. trf'ft’ftaw: %vti i wi ft unrffcftimnftwtn- 

gftvm • vfas 13. 31-53; W»Vt wtqVT C Tmft wVTS ' VC. III. 261; SUT 

w frthr: i qflww n $wt?c vnr-. nftsucN cmm- 

*» ffii dWfmk vhr&t' on vr. hi. 

257. The fiftcr. on the same verse of vr. quotes this passage (with slight 
variations) as from ygyrfhr . 

1171. Vide Khunni Lai v, Gobind L R. 38 I. A. p. 87 where A and 
B, being father and eon and forming a joint family and A becoming a 
convert to the Moslem religion, it was held that A did not forfeit bis interest 
in the joint family property and that the only effect of the conversion was that 
it operated aa a severance of A from the family and that one half of the 
property immediately vested In A and the other half in B. Vide p. 101 
where the P. C. say that the Legislature virtually »et aside the provisions of 
the Hindu Law. The Act of 1850 is felt by many Hindus as a great hardship 
and should be removed from the statute book. In England the Blasphemy 
Act of 1098 is still in force. 
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All the gmrtis say that those who arc deprived of their 
rights to partition on account of the several defects mentioned 
are entitled to maintenance out of the family property 
as long as they are alive (Gaut. 28. 41, Vas. 17. 54, 
Vianu Dh. S. 15. 33, Manu IX. 202, Yaj. II. 140 etc.). If the 
disqualified persons want to marry or are married, then their 
sonless wives that are chaste should be maintained (Y&j. II. 142), 
but those that are unchaste should be driven out and so also 
those wives that are hostile to the family ; but the Mit. adds 
that even hostile wives of disqualified heirs must be maintained 
provided they are chaste. If the disqualified person has an 
aurasa son or kqetruja son 117,11 who is free from the defects 
mentioned above (such as impotence) he becomes entitled to 
a share of the joint family property and the daughters of dis¬ 
qualified persons are entitled to be maintained in the family 
and provision must be made for their marriages (Manu IX. 203. 
Yaj. IL 141). It follows that disqualified heirs could not adopt, 
since Yaj. n. 141 mentions only aurasa and ksetraja sons. 
Many of the smrtis did not allow even maintenance to the 
patita and his son (vide Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 46, Kaut. III. 5, 
Devala, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 35-36 ). Coparceners were prevented 
from claiming a share at a partition if at the time of the partition 
they were labouring under the defects mentioned above. But 
if after partition 1172 the defect which disqualified a member be 


ii7ia. in sfhm Snrer: s*-. 

tipt on ***• 14 1- In former ages a $nnr son was 

possible in the case of an impotent person. The anfarm also (III. 5) 
states *rfit Hrvfif ttvmummTfS’d nut n fi u wm v - i iNt w 

gtl mptfr *• ix. 203 


allows even impotent persons to marry, though he appears to have disapprov¬ 
ed of it. A is indicated, acc to by the following signs; 

vn ftsi MWg i qJpwnrspepvt tffa; #«r: u » sum. 

q. by V. 8. p. 102. sttief (eftjsrvbT 9-10) states the signs of a potent 

man and in verses 11-13 speaks of 14 kinds of impotent persons. The 
aTOflfgl in III. 18 declares that the means of judging about impotence are 
women, froth of urine and the sinking of the faeces in water 
fiWt Hyfrwm ftg f tfrga qrt qf). The close agreement between Kan), and 
Kit. may be noted. 


1172. Rwrunn vfihf q fr maretenvgvu er w gwffrmvn » fihunt- 

e iw f wwftw i rifo f i gvt wit: wwfvt fbm- 

vrifiperev e r ww » qiqwiq. • f**!T. on vt.ll. HO. Vide Deo h'ishen V. Budh 
PrakmH 5 All. 509 (F. B.) and Abilakh v. Bhekhi 22 Cal. 864 for cases 
respectively of insanity at the time of inheritance barring succession and 
supervening insanity not divesting a person. 
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removed by medioal treatment or the like then the disqualified 
member was entitled to reopen the partition on the analogy of 
a posthumous son born after partition. So also if a person is 
quite free from defect when he takes at a partition a share in 
joint family property or inherits, subsequently supervening 
defect does not divest the property once vested in him. 

Some of the smrtis contain rules that appear to be only 
recommendatory. Ap. Dh. 1173 S. II. 6.14.15 says that if even the 
eldest son or brother were to waste joint wealth in immoral 
or improper ways he should be given no share (by the father or 
brothers at a partition). To the same effect are Gaut. 28. 38 and 
Manu IX. 214. 

Gaut. 28. 43 and Visnu Dh. S. 15.37 provide 1174 that the sons 
of prctUloma unions (i. e. of a man with a woman of a higher 
class) are to be dealt with like the sons of a br&bmana from a 
sudra woman i. e. they would be entitled to maintenance from 
their fether, though pratiloma unions were condemned. Kit. 

(862-864) provides that the son of a woman married out of her 
order, one who is born of a sagotra union and one who is an 
apostate from the order of ascetics do not obtain ancestral 
wealth; but the son of a woman married in the wrong order 
takes the ancestral wealth if he is of the same class as his 
father, and the son of a woman who is not of the same caste as 
the husband (but of a lower caste) and is married in the proper 
order takes the wealth of the father. But the son of a woman 

1173. - v*vrftr u fl t mg v ft ekvlft mnn*f 5 <ffn ' anv. v. II. 

6. 14.15; V 28. 38. 

1174. i *ft. 28. 43 ; uftwbns #g w fr nvn ei r u rf iN t • 

faauSm 15.37; omrit • * fted kg 

wrfft» amrHtanprefttft W i wevrwv vwftrvt w vt ukq; * 

nfttflumpt vi mvis gtl v ftnratyt i wwieuiqe««r*d tnfwsgfWim * 
g ft*» w** sgiogvm »irrm. (862-864) q. by v. 14 

p. 103, ft. * p. 491, ft. ft* pp. 133-134, *q. vr^sf pp. 163-164. The word 
aWpkmg u is interpreted in two ways: (1) If a brihmana married a 

ksatriya girl first and then married a brihmana girl, both women became 
aW >dtg T (a8 the procedure was against Manu III. 12). The son of the ksa* 
triya woman in each a case did not take the wealth of his fkther but only 
the son of the other woman took it. The other interpretation (given by 
the ) is based upon the doctrine of qftktpt, for which vide H. of 

Dh.-vol. JI. pp. 346-649 and Mann. Ill, 172. The eon of a younger sister 
married before her elder sister and of the latter married after a younger one 
were both excluded from Inheritance to their father Kit. (862) is quoted ttt 
Hatha v, Ghotalal 35 Bom. 1 at p. 8> 
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united with a man in the reverse order of castes does not take 
the ancestral estate; but the approved view is that he should be 
given food and raiment till his death by the kinsmen. In case 
there are no kinsmen such a son takes the whole wealth of his 
father and if the father left no wealth kinsmen are not bound to 
maintain him. 

Provision must also be made before ordering partition in 
a suit for partition by a brother for the marriage expenses of the 
unmarried sister or sisters of the brothers. Here there has been 
a great divergence of views among the writers of digests and 
commentaries. Kaut. IH.5 (quoted below in n. 1181), Visuu Dh. S.18. 
35 and 15. 31 and Br. simply state that wealth for the marriage 
expenses of the unmarried sisters must be set apart. But Manu 
IX. 118, Y&j. H. 124 and Kat. ( 858 ) 1,75 state that the brothers 
should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share. The Mit. explains 1176 that this does not mean that 
each brother is to give one fourth of his share to the sister (for in 
that case if there are five brothers and one unmarried sister she 
may get more than each brother) but that the unmarried sister 
is to get one fourth of what she would have got if she were a 
male and that if a person has sons and daughters from wives 
of different classes then the unmarried daughter of the wife of 
each class will take one fourth of what her brother from the 
same mother would have taken. The Mit. further adds that 
one should not explain that the word “ one fourth ” is not to 
be taken literally and that the unmarried sister gets only as 
much as is necessary for her marriage, since such an explana¬ 
tion is opposed to the express words of Manu IX. 118 and since 
Manu declaress sinfulness as the consequence of not giving 
one fourth share. The Mit. informs us that its explanation was 
the same as that of Asah&ya and Medh&tithi and that Bhiruci 
gave another explanation (viz. that an unmarried sister was 
entitled to as much wealth as would be necessary for her 


1173. e p mn*n wr< n* t wgvf i a vvt uwc 

mwpft q* b r *twrm in. 35 p. 69. 11. p. 268. ft. v. 

p. 494. Tbit text it cited In 53 Mad. 84 at p. 97. 

H76. t eft* fta'awrttrarftnr fft 

» * w ftmj wa ywftt a gfftvrftft wwtTrmvftftft 

tpWf hiwuh Jr* *a*w*ftxh«a 1 ft*vfti***a — wfrww n > 
... vftmt tyftw * gtwtft t ftmr. on ** 

It. 12*. 
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marriage and not to a definite share). The Diyabh&ga held the 
opinion 1177 that if anoestral wealth was small, the provision for 
the marriage of the unmarried daughter should be made by 
giving her a fourth share but if the wealth was ample then she 
should get only as mu oh as was neoessary for her marriage. The 
Sm. C., V. R. p. 494, V. 0. p. 134 follow the view of Bh&rucL 
while the V. M, (p. 106 ), Madanaratna and V. P. (p. 456 ff) 
follow the Mit. The former group particularly relies on the 
texts of Devala 117 * (wealth necessary for marriage should be 
" given to unmarried daughters from the paternal estate ), Sankha 
(when partition of heritage takes place the unmarried daughter 
takes the maidenly trinkets, wealth for her marriage expenses 
and strldhana) and Visnu Dk. S. 15. 31. In modern times the 
Courts allow no share to unmarried daughters but only provi¬ 
sion for marriage expenses and this too is restricted to the 
unmarried sister of a person who requires or sues for partition 
and does not hold good as to the daughters of brothers or other 
collaterals 1179 . In Bfuigavati S/tukul v. Ram Jatan 45 All. 297 it 
was held (at p. 299) that “ quarter share ” in the text means 
as much money as will suffice for marriage expenses and that 
where the daughter was a cripple and blind and .all the property 
was worth Rs. 500 an alienation of the whole of it by the 
widowed mother for raising a dowry for the daughter was 
justifiable. 


1177. 5%: 1 vui w® 

i... ^ ftwtfrftrnww w mtjdfatftnra fft ftfvwft i 

qrowr III. 36, 39 pp. 69-70. The p. 171 says: trf 

ins. wsnpma* ft^ppw ^4 a® i rs uforr jsrnr* 

tot H q. by fgfiN. n. p. 268, nw. ft. p. 451, tm. ut. III. p. 310; 
tWvwft qf fr n g f rt fotnfa vfM m fsw* • *tf q. by H. 

p. 209, ft. t. p. 495, HT. III. p. 511; 3Rt?rwt *rftwt®sfal drawn $44^ | 
15. 31. 

1179. Vide Subbbayya v, Anant 53 Mad, 84, where A had a son 9 by 
one wife and a son SI and three daughters Dl, D2, and D3 by another wife 
and S sued A and SI for partition and Dl was married aftjey the institution 
of the suit, one-third of the marriage expenses of Dl were deducted from 
the one-third share of SI and as regards one-third of the marriage expenses 
of D2 and D3 (which were yet to be incurred) his share (one-third) was 
charged with one-third expenses of marriage, bur it was held that he was 
DOt liable for the marriage expenses of the daughter of bis brother SI, 
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Mode of partition and allotment of shares. 

Before allotting shares provision must be made out of the 
joint family property for the payment of joint family debts ni * a , 
for the personal debts of the father that are not immoral or 
illegal, for small gifts of affection made by the father, the 
maintenance of disqualified coparceners and female dependent 
members and for marriage expenses. Vide Manu VIII. 166 (as to 
family debts), Y&j. II, 117, Nar. ( dfiyabhSga 32 ) and K&t. 850 
(for payment of father’s debts and gifts of affection) and 542-43 
(for the various legal necessities 1180 ). If brothers want to 
separate and some of them are already married and others are 
unmarried then provision must be made for the samsk&ras (such 
as marriages) of the latter from the joint family property. 
Even Kautilya makes provision for the marriage of unmarried 
brothers and sisters 1181 . Yaj. II. 124, Nar. ( dSyabhaga 33 ), Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 373 verse 21) lay down that the sahiskHras 
(upanayana, marriage &c.) of younger brothers must be provided 
for out of paternal wealth 1182 . 


1179a. tffer fau vt; TTWT Run: I III. 5 ; wr 

I enrvt. 850 q by Tqf S w. IX. P- 273. fa. p. 446 (reads 
format). The verse is quoted in Ponappa v Pappuvayyangar 4 Mad* 
1 ( F. B.) at p. 49. 

1180. qrffri wrffaft* *r i Tvsvfafavi wr ftc i qiqy g s g wq;» 

^ i tprwi 55 RW awh a qnwn. 

542-543 q. by JWtffli P- <5+7, II. pp. 174-175, R V- p. 56. auf: 

means jpjon. 

1181. w faR g «* m ^fafl %*v) tfW: t nqi faem 1 w- 

wtm in. 5; ^ 1 Ttrarmi 

qpnni ff. q. by h. p. 269 w®|). R x. p. 492 ; 

ws st < TherrvT a i qfaa^S : w a 

jg. q . by «v- *r^® p. 106, attributed to WfRT by p. 731. qrf. nr III. 508 , 

nj. a. p. 454 (all these read ^ a® ^ or ?npiR>. tfWTC: 

ar^wt min. 1 — ** yrnfr *nm"nr«n* Rn* 

faffai 1 on nr. n. 128 (Tri. ed.); 

arynt wRfiNt ’a fiRvnwrHqtrt n^rfirnm: frmas < wf. m. p. 648. 

1182. Tbis rule, according to Yaj. II. 124, waa restricted to brothers 
only and was not to be extended. If, for example, there Is a joint family 
consisting of several cousins with their sons and the marriages of some of 
the sons of the cousins are performed at the expense of the joint family, then 
when a suit is filed for partition no provision can be made for the marriages 
of other sons of the cousins. Vide Ramlinga v. Nar ay an L. R. 49 I. A, 
168. In Jairam v, Nathn 31 Bom, 54, it was held that in a partition suit 

(Continued on the next page ) 
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It has already been seen that a father oould during his life 
time separate his sons from himself and also among them¬ 
selves 11 * 2 " and that he oould assign shares of property to his 
sons. This power of the father is indicated even In the Tai. 
S. Jit 1. 9. 4 (quoted above in note 1055 ) which refers to the 
story of Manu having distributed his wealth among his sons. 
It Is argued by Ap. Dh. S. IL 6.14.11 that, as this Vedic text 
(Tai S.) does not expressly state that any difference was made 
by Manu as to the shares of his sons, the division must ha* r e 
been equal, that therefore the preference of the eldest son is 
forbidden by the sastras and that when the Tai. S. II. 5. 2. 7 
states that “ they distinguish the eldest by ( a larger share of) 
the wealth ” that is not a rule, but a mere anuvada (a statement 
of fact) and the Vedic passage only recites what some people 
do in spite of the rule of the Sastras. The general rule, in the 
absence of express provision to the contrary, is equal distribu¬ 
tion, as stated in Jai X. 3. 53 ( samath syad-airutitvat) which is 
relied upon by the prima facie view in Mit. on Y&j. II. 265. 
From the Tai. S. it appears that both practices viz. equal 
division of property among all sons and giving a larger share 
to the eldest were wellknown in those far-off ages. Ap. II. 6. 


( Continued from the last page ) 

between father and sons, a minor son is entitled to have provision made for 
his thread, betrothal and marriage ceremonies out of the joint family pro-* 
perty before the property is partitioned. In Sundrabai v. Shiv Narayan 
3 Z Bom* 81 it was held that marriage is one of the saroskaras which both 
Yaj„ and Narada refer to. In 38 Mad. 556 the same principle was established. 
Butin Vehkatarayudu v . Sivaramkrishnayya 58 Mad. 126 and in Pran- 
jivan v. Motiram 29 Bom. L. R. 1412 it has been held that the decisions 
in 38 Mad. 556 and in 31 Bom. 54 roust be regarded as overruled by the 
P. C. decision in L, R. 49 1. A. 168, and in 58 Mad. 126 it was held that 
ah unmarried brother is not entitled to have provision made for his marriage 
in a decree for partition. It is submitted with great respect that these 
Madras and Bombay decisions are wrong so far as unmarried brothers are 
concerned, that they go against the express texts of several writers like 
Kautilya, Narada, Br., Vi&arupa, Madanaparijata (p. 648) and that the 
Privy Council in 49 I. A, 168 was dealing with the provision for marriages 
of the children of coparceners and not of brothers. 

1182a. It has been held in Bkallu Subhatami v, BkaUu Chettchura* 
ghavan (1945) 1 M, L,. J. p. 151 that the paternal grandfather has no 
power to separate his grandsons among themselves and that it is only the 
father who has this power. 
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14. 7 clearly 11 * 3 states that in some countries gold or black 
corn or black produce of the earth is the (special) share of the 
eldest. Almost ail the sGtras and era ft is prescribe the rule of 
equal division among the sons of wives of the same class as the 
father (vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1, Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 2-3, 
Manu IX 156, Yaj. U. 117, Visnu Dh. S. 18. 36, Kaut. IIL 5,. 
Bf. S. B. E. 33 p, 371 v. 10, K&t. 838 ). Some of these no doubt 
refer to the special share or provision given to the eldest (called 
uddhdra ). Kaut. says “ the father in a partition during his 
own life should not give a special share to one out of several 
sons, nor should he deprive a son of a share without any 
cause 1181 (such as blindness etc.).” Kat. 843 says the same 
thing in almost the same words. But from certain passages when 
construed literally (such as Yaj. II. 116, Nar. dayabhaga 15 ) it 
appears that the early Indian father often distributed the ancestral 
wealth among his sons just as he pleased. Nar. (dayabhftga 
15 ) 118 * gays: “When a father has distributed his property amongst 
his sons that is a lawful distribution for them (and cannot be 
set aside), whether the share of one be less or greater than or 
equal to the shares of the rest; for the father is the lord of all ”. 
To the same effect is Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 370 v. 4) who adds 
that if they try to alter the arrangement (made by the father) 
they shall be punished. But later on these passages were 
either held to apply to former ages (V. Mayukha p. 99 says so) 
or to the self-acquired property of the father (Mit. on Y&j. 
II. 114) or were so interpreted as to mean that the partition 
made by the father could not be annulled if it was legal, but if 
illegal it could be set aside ( Mit. on Yaj. II. 116, Madanaratna, 
Madanap&rij&ta p. 646 ). N&r. ( dayabhaga 16) himself denies 
authority to the father to give shares to the sons as he pleases 


U83. i... qmiq 5*^ fT'^TT 

mw: m i... 1 u® 

wdfSptijurfaAql vut nwnpnw: uf wrwWk i ... «if d 

* wn- u. H. 6. 14. i. 6-7, 10-13. 

1184. •affrtffrmft fqm fry dfofrq; i *r 4bmes uwtf k) d >rfey i watvms hi. 
3 p. 161: aftedrud g fa g* fkh>rfcr • fwwhrtw 

dfrl « 8JIWTT. 843 q. by qfnnm I. 84 (p, 56), «v. *. p. 439. 

U 85 . d$e 5 ftnur fr tfmdetufriifr:»idt * uiis d dtrr 

Cfrawm i5); un sq -mdeu umt: d*r W vsrffrum \ufre ft qiwdhu 
fldimd »f*. q. by smn£ p. 717, n. p. 261 . «w. fk. p. 413, 

d- %, p. 468 (ascribes to wrtf, ff. and vr.). The (p. 99)#eys 

‘ fafa wnt fr—Pt^t ... v®—fd gy nw rurc* > 1 
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when he is suffering from diseases, is angry (with a son or 
sons), or is engrossed in pleasures or pursues paths opposed to 
sAstras. 

The eldest son has received special treatment in all ages 
down to modern times (vide p. 566 above). That treatment took 
various forms. Sometimes the texts say that the eldest son 
took the whole estate. Ap. 1L 6. 14. 6, Manu IX. 105-107, Nftr. 
(diyabhaga 5) refer to this view. Manu (IX105-107) allows *he 
eldest son to take the entire paternal estate, provides that the 
other sons should depend for their maintenance on the eldest 
son as on the father, remarks that the eldest by the mere fact 
of his birth enables the father to free himself from the debt to 
the ancestors and that therefore he (the eldest) deserves to 
get from the father the entire estate, 1,86 

Another mode of dealing with the privileges of the eldest 
son was to give him some excellent or valuable article and 
then to distribute the rest equally. The Tai. S. II. 2. 2. 7 seems 
to have been understood by Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.14.1 and Baud. 
Db. S. n. 2. 2-5 1187 in this sense. Manu IX. 114 says that the 
eldest may get the best of all the items of wealth, whatever is 
the most eminent and the best of a group of ten cattle. Br. 

( S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 8) is to the same effect. Kaut. 111. 6 
points out that according to Usanas among the sons born of 
the same mother, goats shall be the special share of the eldest 
among brihmanas, horses among ksatriyas, cows among 
vaisyas and sheep among sudras, that if there be no quadrupeds 
the eldest was to take an additional share of one-tenth of the 
whole property excepting precious stones, since he releases his 
father from fetters (of Hell ) by offering sr&ddha. Kaut. him¬ 
self holds that the eldest should get the vehicle and ornaments 
of his father (after the latter’s death); the middle-most his 
bed, seat and the bronze plate from which the father took his 
meals; and the youngest should get black grain (like sesame), 


1186. Compare the Vedic passages about the three debts owed to gods, 
ancestors and sages quoted in H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 270 (h. 621), 423 
(o. 1008), S60'(n. 1302). 

^ 11 5 7, TO *rv ntvrwftft 1 wwr* wsfoptffirftq t vt vr 
i sew** ftn er rwwftft *ft t i w. *. n. 2.2-5. 

wnwffa is explained as fayfer by yfft*. II. p. 260 and stft. also 
(n. 6 . 14. l ) employs the words qvrww AvftrWT (having satisfied the 
eldest by giving him an excellent article of wealth), ft. y. p. 467 explain* 
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iron, domestic utensils and the bullock cart. H&rlta 1188 says: 
** at a partition the eldest Bhould get a bull, the most preoious 
wealth, the images for worship and the ancestral house, the other 
brothers should go out and build new houses or if there be a single 
house the eldest should get the southern (or best) portion This 
special allotment to the eldest is called uddhara (lit. what is 
first taken out) in Manu IX. 115-116 and Visnu Dh. S. 18. 37, 
and Baud, employs the form “ uddharet There were other 
methods also prescribed for special distribution of wealth. 
Qaut. 28. 5 says that the eldest should get one-twentieth of the 
whole as a special share, a bull and a cow, a cow, a chariot to 
which horses, asses or mules are yoked and a bull. Manu IX. 
112 provides that the special share of the eldest was one- 
twentieth of the whole property and whatever was the most 
valuable out of the ancestral property, the middlemost son 
should get half of this (i. e. one-fortieth part) and the youngest 
one-fourth of this ( one-eightieth of the whole ). Manu IX. 117 
states that when no valuable items are taken out for the eldest 
the latter should get two shares, the son next to him one share 
and a half and the other sons one share each. Vas. 17. 42, N&r. 
(dSyabhiga 13), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 371 verse 9 ) also give 
two shares to the eldest, the latter 1189 making it to depend on the 
possession of learning and good qualities by the eldest. Similarly 
Nftr. (dayabhfiga 12), Br. (S.B.E. vol. 33 p. 370 verse 5) provide 1190 
that when the father makes a division during his lifetime he 
may retain two shares for himself. Sahkha-Likhita allowed this 
right to the father only when he had an only son. 1191 

1X88. ftuftiurmu) wjfr iroftwroi nfta m w 

ftrowu 53 : i trwfMr* i infk q. by ft. t. 

p. 471- Vide Damodardas v. Uttamram 17 Bom. 271, 288, for the 
eldest son being given the custody of the family idol and the property 
appertaining to it. 

1189. arTOftwtgerftg) not ftqt ftg- 

»ff. Q-by^munll 4 2 p. 42. ft. T. p. 480, II. p. 266, 

vn. TO. III. p. 490. WWI WH quotes first half as nmTOTOT’s (p. 218). 

1190. afftftnft a ftrn TOV3.I JV- q. by qi<|q|« | II. 35 p. 36, 

II. P- 261, TO*- p. 414, to- * p. 444, ft. X- P- 465. 

1191. TOTOTOTOW: STOFf I q. by ft. *. 

pp. 465, qTWTO II. 59 pp 47-48, aintTO p- 717 (attributes to ). The 
^nrron does not take the word tots* as a wgtfrft but explains it as meaning 
qWTOjiPE (i. e. efttW and not jbni > { while ffftw- explains it as nfewntiw . 
f^.J.'p. 466 says ‘ mftimKg qwjW: f tTOf 1 vipsTOimg w qft- 

«TO5 • viftusA mftft q ftww «viretmft q wftft<ftwlft wmqiufrig* 

TOU • W TO fasfrTOHMiqVutft w 1 >. The totowtx seems to be that of the 

Of l ftt ftn m *. The Hjsww (folio 91 b) refers to tnftrow’s explanation ( «H5- 
ftsvreft). The to. *. p 444 criticizes fwrow. 

79 
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In course of time there was a revulsion of popular 
feeling against allowing a special share to the eldest son and 
even to the father. K&t. (838) 1192 states that where the parents 
and brothers divide the whole joint property in equal shares 
that is a just (or legal) division, Br. (S. B. E. 33 1193 p. 370 
verse 2 ) declares that the father and sons are entitled to equal 
shares in lands and houses that are anoestral, but in property 
acquired by the father the sons oannot claim a share against 
the will of the father. The V. M. (p. 95) remarks on this 
that it follows impliedly that in the wealth acquired by the 
grand-father or other (remoter) ancestor, the sons can demand 
a partition even against the father’s desire. 

According to Manu IX. 125, 1194 if all wives of a person are 
of the same caste, then the son who is born first (even from a 
wife who is junior i. e. married later) is the eldest son and 
that among twins the one that is born first is the eldest 
(verse 126), just as in the Subrahmanya 119s texts the invoca* 
tion of Indra is made by the name of the first-born. But if 
be has wives of different castes then the son of the wife of his 
own caste is the eldest (though born later.) and the son of a 
wife of a lower caste though born first would be postponed. 
Devala 119Sa quoted in V. R. p. 477 and V. C. p. 128 says the 


1192 . wen* jpnnmt t fWV wm£r* 

* WR^T. 838 q. by II. p 260, wqsrrrsj (folio 91 b), rtf. rrj]® 

p. 98, rtf, JJ. p. 448 which last remarks 1 uqnrw qH eii mi V *W 
uiyet fawg urnt w uH l t fi gg vi ft * guvfSHft vrffrrft t ... aw q* w( 

<fi rj: gfit myf-w i at*»r*n w i > 

1193. flramd ftarryw: rmhfN: i * faupmrf! gsn faijT- 

fJr^rrvr # ff. q- by p. 95 which adds ‘ a raTffrwHurrefl t ft trqf^nu- 

wft fwS s 1» 

H94. wjcmfhj wunut guiwmflfcwrs • u »nqst at ) «a q u fa uwwl a>gai 
UHT * UQ. IX. 125; the ft. f%. p, 128 after quoting this verse remarks ‘(hr 
awiwfij W® tfAranoiivf wxnit fwii * and ffr wvf frw ; In> 
p. 251 says ‘ yi ffrgrv t gV a un W m aifgrvt qerrwm giqiii >. 

1195. For Subrahmanya invocation, vide H. of Dh. vol H pp, 1144*45 
and note 2550 as to how the names of descendants by the seniority of birth 
are included in that invocation. 

1195 a. erffrjfa wrftmmmqh gfawtSi i vwumrcg mvfai rot 
i u*er*t$ fihnejg r fi s w jwf nfafkuu i \sss q. bjr f%. v. 477, e. f%. 
p. 128, fVieftnj HI. ftfri p. 251. The 9spr*& on ft egu rfuj i 18. 37 correctly 
points oat that the word g> gqr HSift are quoted bj 

Sridhara (in his comment on the uiggg). - . 
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same as Manu IX. 125. Manu IX. 123 and Gaut. 28.16 appear 
to conflict with Manu IX. 125 and probably refer to some 
other ancient text or opinion. The V. Mayukha (pp. 97-98) notes 
that in some medical works and in the ( commentary on the ) 
BliSgavata Purana IQ. 17. 18, it is said that among twins the 
one born later is deemed to be the elder, but that this, being 
opposed to the indications contained in the Vedic Subrahmanya 
formula and in Manu IX 126, has no bearing here (but only 
in medical matters). The Nirnayasindhu (1U Purvardhap. 251) 
makes a reference to the Bhagavata. 


General feeling went so much against allowing a special 
share to the eldest or allowing the father to make an unequal 
division among his sons, that such action was condemned in the 
same breath with niyoga % n96 or the sacrifice of the cow called 
Anubandhya. It is very instructive to follow the agruments of 
the Mit. and other writers on this point. The oldest extant 
commentator, Medh&tithi, on Manu IX. 112 shows that even 
before his time there were writers that held that the 
texts of Manu on niyoga and on the special share to the eldest 
at a partition were in vogue only in bygone days and not in 
their days, that the rules of the smrtis were conditioned by 
time and country, just as sattras of long duration, though 
declared in the Vedic texts committed to memory by Vedic 
students, were not being performed and just as Manu (I. 85 ) 
declares that the dharmas were different in different yugas. But 
MedhStithi 1197 does not accept this reasoning, denies that 
different dharmas are prescribed for different yagas and holds 
that there is no restriction as to the dharmas to be performed in 
a country. Though sattras may not be performed now still it is 
possible to perform them. The argument of the Mit. on Yaj. 


1196. For niyoga vide H. of Db. vol. II pp. 599-607. The aou* 
bandhyi (or anubandbya, a barren cow) was sacrificed after the Udayamya 
iqft performed at the end of the Agnistoma. Even in the times of the 
sutras (such as Ap. Srauta XIII. 24. 10 and Kat. Sranta X. 9.14-15') 

(curds mixed in heated milk) was optionally offered. Vide. H. of 
Dh. voh II. pp. 1200-1201. 

1197. 

I itvrrfftfa on JUJIX. 112. 
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II117 is briefly as follows 1198 :—Unequal division though found 
in the s&stras (e. g. Manu IX. 105, 112, 116, 117, Yaj, II. 114) 
should not be practised because it has come to be condemned 
( or has beoome hateful to) by the people, since there is the 
prohibition (in Yaj. 1156 ) that an action, though prescribed 
in the &stras, should not be performed when it has come to be 
condemned by the people, since such an action does not lead to the 
attainment of Heaven. For example, though Y&j. L109 prescribes 
the offering of a big ox or a goat to a learned br&hmana guest, it 
is not now practised because people have come to hate it; or just 
as, although there is a Vedic text laying down the sacrificing of a 
cow “ one should sacrifice a barren cow called anubandhy& for 
Mitra and Varuna ”, still it is not done because people condemn 
it. And it has been said “ just as the praotice of niyogu or the 
killing of the anubandhy& cow is not now in vogue, so also 
division after giving a special Bhare (to the eldest son) does 
not now exist Apastamba also (II. 6.14. 1-14) prescribes 
equal division, refers to the view of some that the eldest takes 
the whole estate, shows that allotting a special share to the 
eldest is the view of some and refutes it as opposed to the 
s&stras by quoting the Vedic text “ Manu divided his wealth 
among his sons Therefore unequal division though found in 
the s&stra should not be practised as it is opposed to popular 
sentiments and to the Veda and so Yaj. (II. 117) gives the 
restrictive rule that in partitioning there must be equal divi¬ 
sion. The Sm. C. (Up. 266) tells us that Dh&resvara also 
did not discuss passages like Manu IX. 112 since he said that 
the practice (of uddh&ravibh&ga) had been altogether given up 
by the people 1199 . 


1198. anf ftvsft fihrnr: vntreewrarft • wwrtf wta- 

*r nfni wr 

i vm vr-rbrmuff «rt 

_ M- - ' Tw w—vtn srnx* 

f i ftwf. 


on VI. II. 117. The verse vvt Is attributed to the by the 

wyww (folio 92a) and «v. V. p. 443 and to the by VgfiNr. II. P* 266 
which reads I and explains erffryt w faef V I v l ^. The 

«rn. Pr. p. 414 ascribes it to n w wffi > the on- *!. HI. 492, nnmtmr p. 219, 


and others attribute it to 


P- 266, 
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The Sm.C. finds fault with Vtevarupa for saying that just as 
the offering of an ox or a goat to a learned br&hmana is not 
practised because the practice of the sistas is against it, so 
uddK&ra is not practised. It says that when there is a conflict 
between a srarti text and iistacara, the latter is the weaker (of the 
two) and cannot refute the smrti text as laid down by Vas. 
I. 4-5. Further not offering a bull cannot be said to be iistacara, 
but it is really the absence of sist&cara. The Sm. C. finds fault 
with the Mit. for saying that people have come to condemn a 
special share for the eldest. It says that, on the contrary, if a 
speoial share is given to the eldest who is endowed with learn¬ 
ing, good qualities or holy actions then people commend such a 
procedure. The Madanaratna 1200 quotes the verse “yatha 
niyoga &c., ” and a verse from the Adipurana. The V. P. 1201 
(pp. 442-443) generally follows the Mit., but criticizes it by 
saying that there is no real iruti-virodha ( opposition to a Vedic 
text). If that were so, as sruti (the Veda) is promulgated for all 
ages, unequal division would be forbidden in all ages and it 
would follow that the particular sruti passages speaking of 


1200. qsm«ft f 3 

ftrvnSf i sm ■ swrn: «nw 

• ww) <»« * wRpmrt mmmg* h 

»mrac • i vvr fmbrwfflf ... Hunt n f ft t wnSf i wnsfsrt^sr 

(folio 92 a). The verse gjgttnt is quoted in the Sm C. (II. p. 266) also 
from a gmi (without naming it). Rao Bahadur Rangaswami Aiyangar 
(in Introduction to V. Nir. XLIX-LI) wrongly thinks that by is 

meant the nrw. fSr. of etq** which quotes the verse v«JT ftv'PTUtrf ■$) from 
tramft. He failed to note that the verse v«JT ftflwtwT Wf &c. is quoted by 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 117, the Mitaksarsi being one of the authorities quoted in 
the V. Nir. Therefore the tqftq gg from which the verse is said to have 
been taken is the work of that name also called tfof. 

1201. »m 4 wl w ftfrd qxftmtwfrw g t *ft ** hi*- 

gmrnft i g»n**r* gnimr vrturv i smw 

u sfam t fr vv )« q i «nw; i gn wfttiTft rnfa* i irqpiftjtnflvww- 

ftfr s sg t^°r wm ■ «r. v. 

p. 442. It should be noted that reads the verse of Yaj. as aw'd 

and takes am* as (at + g + sm past p. participle of ) 
‘ sm * * SlgtW* • ». He then notices another reading 

am*4 which means snjftmm* (not bringing about welfare in the end). He 
further explains * tftsfr % HTWftr % rmrgVt ftffrg m*^t 1 >« 
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unequal division are without authority, since it (unequal divi¬ 
sion ) could not have been practised in other ages also (but as 
a matter of faot it was); besides Baud, sets out another Yedic 
text which mentions unequal division. The V. P. desiring to 
guard against the rather wide statement that whatever is 
condemned by the people should not be practised holds that the 
word “ loka ” in Y&j. 1 156 means “ yuga otherwise there 
would be confusion about what is proper conduct and what does 
not lead to Heaven. The condemnation by low or ordinary 
people who are quite innocent of sastrag cannot make an action 
incapable of leading to Heaven, since such people might con¬ 
demn the hifitsia ( slaughter) of the animal offered to Agni and 
Soma. The above discussion illustrates how practices once 
recognized by Yedic passages and by the people gradually 
fell into disuetude and how reason and the common sense 
of ordinary people asserted themselves even against Yedio 
and smrti texts. The Mit. is very clear in its statement 
that whatever comes to be hated by the people in 
general should not be practised, even though it was once 
practised and has the support and authority of Yedic and sm^ti 
texts behind it, Those who desire change in social customs 
and the practices of the people in various directions rely on 
this text of Y&j. and on similar texts 1 ® 2 of Manu IV. 176 and 
Visnu Dh. 8. 71. 85 and on the Mit. for authority. Orthodox 
writers like Mitrami6ra therefore have to twist plain words 
like “ loka ”, since they cannot tolerate the idea that common' 
people can have anything to say in what these writers believe 
to be the injunctions of the sistra. Instead of candidly saying 
that ancient practices came to be modified by common people, 
writers like Mitramisra say that common people should not 
be listened to in these matters, that each yuga has its own 
peculiar practices and that common people have no authority, 
to change s&stric practices prescribed by the texts for a 
particular age. It is sheer quibbling to say that not offering a 
bull is not dist&c&ra, but absence of sist5c£ra; what is clear is 
that common people abhorred the practice of niyoga and the 
killing of a cow in a sacrifice and writers of sutras and smrtis 
fell into line with them and prohibited such practices in the 


120,2. x! fwwt i nfi w asqefy fft ataftyft e 

sMm* iv, 1761 sAAvd widen t e wfefi (efte^q) ifiNved* 

qq fk 84-85^!g*»vW wfa * yeSq»vifoenf-wSwei L 95. 
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Kali age, though they were either permitted or (even ) enjoined 
by the Vedio texts; that is, the voice of the common man or 
his revolt was allowed to prevail over the word of the 
sacred Veda. 

Though the assignment of a larger share to the eldest son 
or giving him the whole property ceased to be generally 
prevalent, vestiges of it are still found. There are certain 
estates in the nature of zamndaries or a raj that are impartible 
and descend by the rule of primogeniture to a single heir. 
Vide Baboo Gunesh Dutta v. Maharaja Moheshur 6 Moo. I A. 164, 
Neelkisto v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, Mo/tesh v. Satrughan 
29 I. A. 62, Ram Nundun /;. Maharani Janki 29 L A. 178 for 
examples of impartible estates. Sometimes by custom certain 
estates such as Deshmukh and Deshpande intuits have been 
held to be impartible. Vide Ramrao v. Yeslunntrao 10 Bom. 327 
and Gopalrao v. TrimbaJcrao 10 Bom. 598. In certain other cases 
a larger share (called jyeqthamia or motap ) has been allowed 
by custom to the eldest son at a partition. Vide Manikchand v. 
Hiralal 20 Cal. 45 (P. C.), Prithisingji v. Umedsingji 6 Bom. 
L. R. 98, Maluhhai o. Sursangji 7 Bom. L. R. 821. 

The following propositions may be laid down about the 
allotment of shares on a partition: (1) When there is a parti¬ 
tion between a father and his sons each son takes a share equal 
to that of the father ; (2) where the partition is only between 
brothers all of them share equally; (3) on the death of a 
member leaving male issue his right to a share on partition 
passes to and is represented by his male issue ; (4) when there 
is a partition among members who are uncles and nephews or 
cousins, the allotment is per stirpes (according to the Btock) 
as regards each branch and per capita among the members of 
the same branoh. This rule is expressly laid down 1203 by KauV 


1203.' wftgesr v g e i ft w wnK) aragvtej f^g*. i wtgvfamm*;- 

fognt qnrfvHm: i snSeuqt m. 5; a ftgtft Mi m n e q m « 

VI. 11. 120. This is read as snfta(«ly 4 i| 0 |l in tbe tgftw- II p. 278, *v. v, p. 449 
and a lew other digests, Vide n. 1068. VWrt wif tl* entfftht:» ingwt 

ftv*w*n« ftgvnwroi *gm: * it- q. by amw p. 727. n. p 278. 

«nr. fh, p. 424, ft. x • pp. 481-82; ircgs ftawiftna.i ifM 

ftanarm * ttfraW w ft*v a fta**™ 1 ! » w qqftreawifct 

wgwl mgdt vift ftgflh <rott * emvt. q. by 

p. 727, tfftvt. II. p. 278, ft. r. p. 482, »v. n. p. 449. These verses are 

(Continued on the next pegs) 
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nr. 5., Yaj. II 120, Bf. (s. B. E. 33 p. 372 v. 14) and 
(855-56). This last rule requires to be explained and illustrated. 
Yaj. II. 120 conoisely states: “ in the case of those who claim 
through different fathers, the assignment of shares is according 
to the fathers Kfit. says : “ if an undivided younger brother 
dies, he (the elder brother or the other brother) should make 
the son of the former a partaker of the ancestral wealth, when 
he has not obtained from his grandfather livelihood (i. e. share 
of heritage); he should obtain from his paternal uncle or the 
uncle’s son the share which his father would have got (if alive); 
that very share would be the share according to law of all the 
brothers ( who are the sons of the deceased brother ). Or even a 
son (of that son of the brother dying) would obtain that share ; 
beyond this (i. e. beyond the grandson of the deceased brother) 
there is cessation (of the right to demand a share)”. It was stated 
that in the ancestral property (paitamaha drauya) sons and 
grandsons equally have rights by birth, but in the case of the 
grandsons assignment of shares is made to them through their 


(Continued from the last page) 

lucidly explained in Moro v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 444 (at pp. 461, 
466-67 ) and are quoted in Debt Parshad v, Thakur Dial 1 AH. 105 
(F. B.) at p. 111. On these verses of the iv^fr (p. 101) says 

that they do not refer to undivided coparceners, but rather to those 
who are re-united. Why it says so is not clear. The first verse of Kat. starts 
with the words and therefore the topic is that of undivided family 

and there is no express indication that it has changed to reunion in the 
following verse. The reason appears to be that fftcPVTO takes the verse of 
‘ ypvmt ffPrttuw: 

fol fi k ’ as referring to re-union on account of the word in it. The words 
(in and (in .) mean the same 

thing and so probably thought that they referred to the same subject. 

The interpretation of (by ) la forced and is opposed to the 
explanation of most works like the fair y ( p. 482 ) and iq. sr. p. 449, 
II. p* 279. They take as a dvanda compound 

meaning 1 those who are undivided' and 1 those who are dividedwhile sffcgo 
takes that word to mean 4 those who being once undivided are divided * 
(i. e. as a jgfam ). fff —acc. to the other digests means either 'who 

dwell together' (in the case of the undivided) and ' who reunite' (in the 
case Of the divided). 1 WT famnwt 4Tf flWWt «TT fW- 

ffarflr uiyn qflWBtwfowta mwrrmpilfiwhr ffi» > a. t. p. 482; fflSr- 
W8*fnf>'<iuv qnwm fwnfc i fbr t riwmft ttotapu offrit ff4 uraw » 
»«r. p; 449. Vide Morn v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 
p, '444 at pp <65-468 for several objections to the explanation of Devala’l 
verse offered by Nftakaafha. 
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fathers and not in their separate individual capacity. This 
may be illustrated by Borne examples. 

A. Suppose A, B, C, D, 

1 _ E, F, G, H, J, K formed 

i I la joint family and that 

j | | A, B, C, D all die with- 

IS j-j "]- 1 | out making a partition, 

F G H J K B leaving one son E, C 
leaving two sons F, G, and D dying leaving three sons H, J, K. 
If E, F, G, H, J, K want to partition, then these six will not 
take one-Bixth each, but the partition will be through their 
fathers i. e. E the only son of B will take one-third, F and G 
(the two sons of C) will take one-third (i. e. each will take 
one-sixth) and H, J, K will together take one-third (i. e. one- 
ninth each). The same will be the result if only A, B, C die, 
leaving D to K. Here D, the uncle of E, F, G, along with his 
three sons H, J, K will take one-third only. 

To take another example. 

A (dead) 


C(dead) 

D (dead) 

E(dead) 

1 

| 

F(dead) 

G(dead) 

C 2 

1 

H(dead) 

1 

1 1 

FI 

CO 

1 

K. 


Suppose A the head of the joint family dies leaving a son 
B, two grandsons Cl and C2, three great-grandsons FI, F2, 
F 3, and one great-great-grandson K. Here E cannot demand 
a share, as he is beyond 4th from A the common ancestor A 
that died last. Therefore the joint property will be divided 
per stirpes into three parts, B taking one-third, Cl and C2 
together taking one-third and F 1, F 2, F 3 together taking 
one-third. 

One more illustration may be given. 

A(dead) 


1 i I I 

B C D E 

i I I 

T- 1 -1 Cl D1 

B1 B2 B 3 

80 
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Suppose A, the head of a Hindu joint family, dies leaving 
four sons, B, C, D, E and five grand-sons, B1, B2, B 3, 01, Dl. 
and then B dies. Then B3 receives his share, whioh is one- 
third of one-fourth ( = one-twelfth ), goeB out of the family and 
the rest oontinue joint. Then C dies, then D, then E, and then 
B 2. Then B1 sues C1 and D1 for his share. Here if we again 
apply the rule of per stirpes division, the property that 
remained at the date of the suit of B 1 will be divided into three 
parts and B1, C1 and D1 ( who represent three stocks, B,C, H) 
will each get one third of that property. This was so decided 
in Pranjivandas v. Ichfiuram 39 Bom. 734. The Madras High 
Court, however, holds that the rule of per stirpes applies only 
when all the coparceners desire a partition at the same time and 
that if only some members separate at one time and others on 
a later occasion, regard should be had to the share allotted at 
the first partition in computing the share to be allotted at the 
second partition. That is, according to the Madras High Court 
in the above oase B1 will be entitled to one-third minus one* 
twelth (which latter was allotted to B 3 when he left the 
family). The Madras High Court says that its views are based 
not on strict principles of Hindu Law, but on necessary con¬ 
siderations of equity. Vide Manjanalha v. Narayana 5 Mad. 362 
and Narayana v. Shankar 53 Mad. 1 ( F. B. at p. 6). 

Manu (IX. 47 ) emphatically states: 1203 “ “ once is a parti¬ 
tion made, once is a maiden given in marriage, once does a 
man say ‘ I shall make a gift of this or that ’; these three are done 
only once by the good ”. This means that a partition once made 
is final and cannot ordinarily be reopened. But there are excep¬ 
tions to this rule. One viz. about the posthumous son born 
after partition has already been mentioned above (pp. 595-597 ). 
Br. 1204 (S.B.E. 33 pp. 373-74 verses 24-26) says, “If a man 

1203a. i mvw wst 

IX. 47 which is the same as WTTqr t 28) and 

294. 26. 

1204 . iflawuM rrour vfrvfr a mrfa*-. i tft www e tw i q t 
n nm --* flifbr: wwfi wrft vt ufcr i a tw wwnft g ft wSmM w m wtm « 

4 1V1WI I fBWl I If. 

q- by vm. 2-3, tgfrw. n. pp. 307-308, qrprcm p. iso, ft. t. 

pp. 540-341, Theft, ftr. p. 132 seems to ascribe these to n n t vw f. For 
wtarn vide % (nr fjf «nwn> e wrifr w wrt «nns t amjgwrq 6 wW **- 

eftffcm«emvi. q. by fhori. on vr. n. isi, p. 760. Kit. derives 

from ifjg and states that they were once neighbours bat later migrated and 
hence they are so called. 
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leaving the country common to himself and his co-sharers goes 
to another country, his share must undoubtedly be given to his 
descendant when the latter comes baok to the original country. 
Whether he (the descendant) be the third or fifth or even seventh 
in descent (from the man who left the country ) he would get 
the share that descends hereditarily provided his birth and 
family name are ascertained. The gotrajas ( agnatic members 
of the family) should allow (a share in the ancestral) lands 
to the descendant of a man whom the manias and neighbours 
know to be a co-owner (in the lands) by descent, when he 
comes (after a partition) to demand his share The V. R. 
explains 1MS that the rule of Devala (given above) about a 
claim to a share being allowed up to the fourth applies when all 
the members stay together in the same place or country, while 
the above rule of Br. allowing even the seventh in descent to 
claim his shaTe after a partition has taken place applies where 
such descendant and his forefathers had migrated to a distant 
land. These rules of Br. indicate that, even after a long time, 
a descendaht could claim his share in a joint family estate and 
no bar of limitation was allowed. 

Another rule iB that where some property of the Joint family 
had been fraudulently ooncealed by one member and was dis¬ 
covered afterwards, or where some property was left out from 
partition either through mistake or accident, such property 
should be divided according to their shares among the persons 
who made the first partition. In this case there is no reopening 
of the partition once made, but there is another partition. 
Manu IX. 218, Yaj. II. 126, Kau(. UL 5 and Kat. 885-86 lay 
down 1206 this. Kat. says.: ‘ If (joint) wealth was concealed, but 


1205. * ugi r wq i • srv 

a f4Jifn4mrgtft4vfttlU: I ft. L P- 541. The^fiiw. II. p. 308 states that 
the last verse applies only to lands (i. e, a partition can be reopened only 
as to immovable property), rtgiNr 3 «t»tUgift > ftrff&omg| - 

qwgjHt *n*nrf«t qrtfn,' qTVHUT VIII. 4. Compare Art. 127 of the Indian 
Limitation Act. 

1206. it jwftHatm i wfara 

Hi. 5: *pf ssfrmrotrwutt wro * 

fI?** w vqftg • wiMirt ft*r*fcr <nwi*N wgtig: * 

885-886 q. by apwfc PP- 732-733 (which reads last half as (d spi sg argil} 
II. pp. 308-309. XIII. 4. p. 221, ft. x. 

526. ftw$tft*ft XgWt fw tvat Ttift 14 VTfjBtfil l Bttrf. on VT II. 126 ; 

if v*n vn (bnwwn vm sr wwuwt 

g mml v gm»v qi fft wwrt i gtvwro xm. 2. 
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is afterwards discovered, the sons should divide it equally with 
their brothers in the absence of the father (i. e. even after his 
death). Whatever is concealed from each other (by the co¬ 
sharers ) or what was divided in an unjust manner and whatever 
was recovered (such as debts) after (partition) should be 
partitioned in equal shares. This is the view of Bhrgu \ 

In the Ait. Br. (VI. 7) 1107 it is said: ‘He who deprives a 
person entitled to a share of his share, him he (who is deprived) 
punishes (or destroys). If he does not punish (or destroy) 
him (the depriver), then he punishes his son or grandson; but 
he does punish him’. Manu IX. 213 declares that even the 
eldest brother who through greed deprives his younger brothers 
(of their shares) ceases to be the eldest (i. e. forfeits his posi¬ 
tion as the eldest), is deprived of his (special) share (as eldest) 
and should be punished by the king. From these passages it 
follows that fraudulently concealing joint property or depriving 
a person of his share is condemned. This leads on to a 
divergence of views among commentators and digests. If a man 
conceals joint property at a partition, is he a wrongdoer or 
not? What he conceals is partly his own. Therefore the 
D&yabhftga 1208 (XHL 8) holds that there is no theft in this case, 
since a thief is commonly understood to be one who knowing 
that some thing belongs to another, makes it his own without 
any ground for so doing; while a co-sharer cannot be said to 
be no owner at all of the joint property. The D&yabh&ga 
(XHL 11-12) says that Visvarupa and Jitendriya both held 
the same opinion that even if technically it may be called theft, 
still there is no sin attaching to it as smrtis allow him also who 
conceals joint property to share in it at the subsequent partition. 
The Viv&daratnfikara (p. 526) states that Halfiyudha also held the 
opinion that in suppressing some joint property the co-sharer 
did not incur the sin of theft. On the other hand the Mit., 
AparErka (p. 732), V. P. p. 555 hold that in view of Manu IX. 213 


i vi. VI. 7. This is cited as iftern’t to toe fSfcrf. on iff, II. 126, 
in the nr. nr. p. 131. The TO'iff* HI. p. 666, P» *38, 353 

correctly refer to it as gffr. 

1208 . efk I tlWfWjlA 

t... fiwfi it feWswrfcfi ttajlTO i 
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pp. 224*223, 
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( whloh declares even (he eldest as punishable by the king if he 
deprives his younger brothers of their due share) and the Ait. 
Br. there is the fault of theft in case a co-sharer fraudulently 
oonoeals joint property. The Mit. and V. P. further rely upon 
an example derived from the Purvamlmamsa in support of 
their view. When a caru (boiled food) of mudga pulse is 
prescribed and mudgas are not available, some substitute must 
be employed just as when rice is not available nivara grain 
may be employed. The parts of m&9a resemble those of mudga 
and some one may plausibly say that in the absence of mudgas, 
a oaru of masas may be used. To this Jai. VL 3. 20 1209 replies 
that, since mSyts, vurakas and kodravas are forbidden as being 
unfit for use in sacrifices, one cannot take parts of masas as 
substitute for parts of mudgas though both may be so similar 
as not to be easily distinguishable. So the general prohibition 
against depriving another of his wealth holds good even in the 
case of goods that belong jointly to oneself and to others. The 
Dfiyabh&ga (X1U. 16 pp. 227-228) tells us that a predecessor of 
it named Balaka relied on this very nijuyit of Jaimini and finds 
fault with him. It should be noted however that K&t. (888) re¬ 
commends that the king 1210 even if a complaint be lodged 
about fraudulent suppression by a co-shar'er should not use 
force against the fraudulent suppressor but should make him 
give up the concealed property by persuasion or trick. Br. and 
K&t. 1211 declare that if there is a suspicion that some joint 
wealth has been concealed by a co-sharer, the h>ia ordeal may 
be resorted to. 


1209. i Sr. vi. 3. 20 -, era vmftftrqf sn. 

fanrr 3 vtwis wftnn § wntt f ft 1 fife w*if(nr«vn«wft vftftrwi*«*g« 
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1210. Tpj I vmvr. q. by gmm XIII. 7 

( p. 222 ), p. 183, ft. X. p. 326, u. 556 which says ‘ g 

WWiilf». 

I2U. rfwNrararm flmm qrg f frm 1 *s*r«rr»iT orhrt q£sirO- 

«WTtVT. 842 q by tfftw- II. p. 273, ft. X. P- 498. The 
quotes a vary similar verse of (oh the same page) viz. 
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If there was a dispute whether a partition had already taken 
plaoe, Y&j. JL 148 mentions some of the indications that lead 
to the inference or proof of partition vis. * the determination of 
the dispute follows from the testimony of kinsmen, cognates 
(like maternal uncle), other witnesses, a deed (of partition) and 
by (the faot of) houses and fields being separately held. * H&r. 
(d&yabh&ga 36-41) gives more 1212 elaborate rules on the subject 
viz. that the status of division can be determined from the 
faot of their transactions (agriculture &o.) being separate, that 
the separate performance of religious rites is another indication 
of separation. ‘ Receiving and returning a debt, the beasts 
(kine &c.), food, houses and fields and servants must be separate 
in the case of those who are divided, as also cooking food* 
performance of religious rites, income and expenditure. It is 
only divided persons ( and not undivided ones ) that can become 
in respect of each other witnesses, sureties or debtors and 
creditors. People should regard them to be divided even though 
there be no deed of partition, in whose case these transactions 
are entered into openly with their co-sharers’. Yftj. II. 52 also 
declares that between brothers, husband and wife, father and 
son there cannot be, as long as they are undivided, the relation¬ 
ship of being sureties or witnesses for each other or of being 
debtor and creditor. Nftr. (dSyabh&ga 41) and Kat. ( 893) state 
that when for ten years brothers (and other members of a family) 
reside (separately) doing religious observances separately and 
have separate transactions, they should be known as separate 
so far as the ancestral estate is concerned. 1213 It is on account 
of these passages that the courts say that presumably every 
Hindu family is joint in food, worship 1214 and estate and ‘ that 
oesser of commensality is an element which may properly be 
considered in determining the question whether there has been 

1212. Vide Debi Parshad v. Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 F. B. (at p. 109) 
for tbe verse of Nir. about religious rites beiag single when there has been 
no partition. 

1213. troffa i amutfo ftfcvr fttmtft 

» wmn. q. by ii. p. 3n, w. ft. p. 348, p. 757 (rtads 

qwnntrftand spt). ntvf (tfnrvrm 4i) is q wr sq fft-» ftwwr 

fStantt ^ In Lalubhai v. Bat Amrit 2 Bom. 299 
(at p* 309) the vetse Of Kit* i# referred to. 

1214. Vide Sri ftaghunqdha %> t Sr* Brczo UishotP b* R.,3 I f A# 154 

at p. 191« * , 
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a-partition of joint family property, but it is not conclusive \ ,2ls 
Bp. says that where there are no witnesses nor a document to 
prove partition, a conclusion may be arrived at by inference. 

A few words may be said about the self-acquired property 
of the father or grand-father. According to the strict theory 
of the Mit, the son 1216 acquires by birth an interest even in the 
self-aoquired property of the father, but the Mit. makes it clear 
that the son has no power to prevent his father from disposing 
of his own self-acquisitions, but has to give his approval 
to his father’s alienations of his self-acquisitions. The Mit. 
sets out two smrti texts viz. * though immovable property and 
bipeds may have been acquired by the father hitnself, there can 
be no gift nor sale of them without (calling together or) 
consulting all the sons. Those that are born, those that are 
unborn and those that are in (their mother’s) womb expect 
maintenance (and therefore) there can be no gift nor sale 
But these have been treated by the Mit. and the Dfiyabh&ga 
also as more or less recommendatory. If the father alienates 
his self-acquisitions without his s<pn’s consent he may be held 
guilty of transgressing a smrti precept but the transaction does 
hold good and is valid,’ 217 since a fact cannot be altered by 
even a hundred texts {as the D&yabh&ga puts it). It should 
not be supposed that the Mit. was the first to propound this 
right as to self-acquisitions. Centuries before, the Visnu Dh. S. 
17.1 expressly declared that as regards self-acquired property 
the father has absolute discretion to divide it as he pleases. 


1215. Vide Gattesh Dutt v. Jewach L. K. 31 1. A. 10 at p. 13. 

If. q- by 3TVHOT XIV. 8, p. 231, II. p. 310 (reads ), 

«f. q. p. 564. 
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the ye m n II. 29-30 (for which see note 1125). The first is ascribed to 
by m*. ft. p. 4ii. 
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Kat. .(839) also says that the son has no ownership in the 
father’s self-acquisition. 1218 When Yftj. II. 114 allows the father 
either to give the best share to the eldest son or to make an equal 
division among all sons, the Mit. explains that this unequal 
division holds good only as to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
Similarly when Nar. (dayabh&ga 12) or Sahklia-Likhita say 
that the father may take two shares for himself, that is with 
reference to self-acquisitions, acc. to the Mit. Manu IX. 104 
stating that sons have no power over property during the life 
of t"he parents refers to the self-acquisitions of the parents. In 
modern times courts have followed the view that a Hindu 
father (or any Hindu person whatever) may give, sell or 
bequeath by will hi9 self acquired property ( whether movable 
or immovable ) to any body he likes ( vide Rao Balwanl Singh v. 
Rani Kishori 25 I A. p. 54 at pp. 67-68 where the two verses cited 
by the-Mit. were held to contain only a moral precept and not 
a rule of law capable of being enforced ). 

Mr. Eishori Lai Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures on the 
Mbn&msS rules of interpretation states ( p. 21) that-* Mit&ksarS 
bears the impress of Buddhistic influence ’. For this proposition 
he advances hardly any substantial evidence that will bear 
scrutiny. His reasons are mostly subjective and he refers to 
no ancient or medieval Buddhistic texts that elaborate the 
principle of taking property "by birth or the rule of propinquity 
in deciding questions of inheritance, which two are the most 
fundamental tenets of the MitSksara system. It appears that 
the evolution of the son’s right to partition, of his equality 
with his father, of the absolute rights of a person to his self¬ 
acquisitions was a gradual indigenous growth and had nothing 
to do with Buddhistic thought. Buddhists had hardly any 
independent set of juristic ideas or works different from those 
of the Brahmanical jurists and in medieval times countries like 
Burma professing Buddhism turned to Brahmanic codes like 
that of Manu for regulating succession, inheritance and allied 


las. War wwi* wdSkgt tw wNvh t m* fbwr w gw? 

q. by ffflhw. ii, pp. 279-280, nrv.f*. p. 410. 
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matters. 1219 Vide pp. 559-560 about the origin of D&yabh&ga 
dootrines. 

In the preceding pages reference lias been frequently made 
to sons, to their rights in ancestral property by birth and to 
their shares on partition. It is now time to refer to the various 
kinds of sons, principal ( mukhya ) and gauna (subsidiary or 
secondary). 

In H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 560-561 passages from the Rgveda, 
the Tai. S., Sat. Br„ Ait. Br., the sutras and smrtis emphasizing 
the importance of a son for the spiritual welfare of a man have 
been cited. The principal purposes served by the birth of a 
son are succinctly stated in the Ait. Br. 33. 1. viz. the son 
enables the father to pay off the debt he owes to his ancestors, 
to secure immortality ( amrtatm ) and heavenly worlds. These 
were the main purposes deemed to be served by a son in most 
remote times. Manu (IX. 106-107 ) and Yaj. I. 78 also mention 
these benefits. The desire was to continue and perpetuate the 
family (vafoiusya aoicchedah as the Mit, has it) and to provide for 
the performance and preservation of religious sacra and offerings. 
This desire was common in ancient societies almost everywhere. 
The Sat. Br. XII. 4. 3. 1 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 157) states ‘the father 
in later life subsists on the son and the son in early life subsists 
on the father The Nirukta 1220 (HI. 4 ) quotes a rk verse ‘ thou 


1219. Vide ' Notes on Buddhist Law ’ by John Jardine and * Principles 
of Buddhist Law ’ by Chan-toon (Rangoon, 1894 ) for the Dhamniathats 
( Dharmasastras), their origin from Indian Codes and works and contents 
and Mah Nhitt Bwin v. U . Schwe Gone L. R. 41 L A. 121 pp. 131-139 for 
detailed remarks on the 36 Dhammathats of which the Manu Kyay is the most 
important and which were derived in their remotest origin from the laws of 
Manu. In * Champa? by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in Inscription No. 65 of Jaya- 
Indravarman II dated sake 1010 it is said 'He followed 18 titles of law pre¬ 
scribed by Manu (' Manumarga '). Manu VIII. 3 employs the words 

U l tfg Vide also 'Indian influence on the Literature of Java 

and Bali* by Himansu Bhushan Sarkar pp. 93-94 and 104 for the influence 
of Manu on Javanese and Balinese codes and Dr. Majumdar on 
* Suvarnadvfpa' part II pp, 1-23, 

1220. i smm 

^ y iHH nSI * star III. 4. This verse is found in 

WPPTO 4. 11 and is prescribed as a mantra in the 5p. Mantrapatha II. 11 . 
33 for recital in jatakartna, in at I'M. tj. 1. 15.11 and I. 18. 6. Vide 

H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 235 n. 537. It occurs also in i^. q. II. 2. 15-16 
(as a quotation) and in ( q. by ft. K. pp. 554-555). The first half 

occurs In ff. qrq. VI. 4. 9 in another connection and the whole of it in 
74. 63. 
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art born from each of the limbs, from the heart (of the father), 
thou art indeed one’s own self oalled son; mayst though live 
for a hundred autumns I’. Gradually the idea arose (probably 
suggested by etymologists) that the son saved the father from 
the Hell called pul, 1221 as stated by Manu IX. 138 ( =Adiparva 
229.14 = Visnu Dh. S. 15. 44). The son’s close connection with 
the offering of pipdas to the ancestors is not much emphasized 
in the oldest works. But in the sutras, in Manu and the other 
smrtis this aspect of the benefits derived from the son is far 
more prominent than the others. In speaking of the putrikft- 
putra Manu (IX. 136 ) declares ‘ he should offer pinda ’ (to his 
maternal grandfather ) and take the latter’s wealth . As three 
descendants (son, grandson and great-grandson) presented 
pindas to the ancestor, all three had extravagant praises besto¬ 
wed on them. Manu IX. 137 says: ‘ a man secures the (higher ) 
worlds through (the birth of) a son, he obtains permanence 
(in those worlds) through a grandson, through the son of a 
grandson he wins the world of the Sun ’ 1222 . The Vi?nudharma- 
sutra 85.67 declares 1223 ' A man should desire to have many sons 
(with the thought) that some one out of them may go to Gaya 
or offer the Asvamedha sacrifice or let loose (in honour of the 
deceased father ) a dark bull ’. Br. (q. in Par. M. I. 2 p. 305 ) 
states: * the pitrs afraid of falling into Hell desire to have sons; 
(they think) one of them may go to Gaya and that one will 
save us; he will set at liberty a bull, he may perform sacrifices 
and execute works of public utility (like tanks, temples and 
parks), he will take care of us in our old age, he will offer 
&raddha day by day *. The Matsyapurana 204 (3-17 ) contains 
verses (that are called pitrgUthas, verses sung by pitrs) which 
breathe the hankerings of deceased ancestors after what 


1221. The 2. 5. Quotes ‘ rtf w wrtf 

ftfs > wwnwn: jpififcwrfai to w h w yiSftm q- by ft. <t. p. 555 state 
sunn gw fft jfftin fiig n lawwn 1 « 

1222. sfrw gtaran ri ft 1 am gwtv <rHfrr www i ihft ftg- 

IX. 137. This verse occurs in Vas. 17. 5, tft. y. II 9.7 (reads 

last pida as smntfrfttnrft), ft«®W. *.• 15. 46. 

1223. Ijwsqt JVT »TVt wtfg t vtfn rfftf VT 

l e g^tt aft e g u ^ y i 83. 67 - wswgww 22. 6=etr 150. lo-wtrgww 220. 
32-33 (which reads sftff ensgfrt w nt &c. ( 207. 39-40 ) calls this 

verse an ancient *rr*IT and reads as in wgrgttW. Compare wftregft verse 55 for 
almost the same verse. wUrftB fttJTi I nwt V: mftl- 

1 wftwft fwNpjftgrtS «nta wr,» qr sftsqft yytf wnj 

If. q. by <m. I. 2, p. 305. 
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they expect their descendants to do such as offering water in 
holy rivers, sraddhas, going to Gaya, gifts of various kinds, 
construction of tanks, &c. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that purely secular bene¬ 
fits to be derived from sons were not thought of at all. People 
were alive to them but those benefits were submerged under the 
flood of extravagant ideas about the spiritual benefits derived 
from sons. For example, the Br. l22i Up, I. 5.16, after mention¬ 
ing the three worlds of men, pitrs and gods, declares that the 
world of men can be won only through the son ( while in I. 5.17 
there is eulogy of the son and instruction to him that he is 
Brahma, he is yajna, he is the heavenly world). Nfir. IV. 5 
says 1225 “ fathers wish to have sons on their own account think¬ 
ing in their hearts ‘He will free me from low and high debts 
Kat. (551) has a similar verse and makeB the meaning of Nfir, 
clear 1226 . Vide above (under rnadana pp. 416-417 ). 

Besides the aurasa, eleven or twelve kinds of subsidiary 
sons are mentioned by most ancient smrti writers. Ap. 
Dh. S. does not recognize any son except the aurasa. Ap. 
quotes certain verses which express the view of an ancient sage 
called Aupajanghani and which are also quoted by the Baud. Dh. 
S, according to which the aurasa was to be recognized as the only 
son (vide H. of Dh. Vol. II p. 602 n. 1417 for the quotation ) 
Ap. II; 5.13.10 emphasizes that there can be no real gift or sale 
of one’s child ( danam krayadharmi&cdpatyasya na vidyale ). But 
Ap. Dh. S. clearly shows that it knew that ksetraja sons were 


1224. njpvfTnR: fo g b s ffif 

gift* *!*$* w&m <*&nT form «if. w. t. 5.16. 

1223. ypfo «vvmwhnriMf *mr4 fost- 

fovfa I 3 ) ; Says to V3TWW in *b»rc4 173.54 ‘ 

fore 1 ff mfovfo ^ forr:»‘ airr- 

fopgwsvnt rwt i» ft. ur. folio 181 . 

1220 . ffynt i qn «w r fo«o fo fore 

* ftlWt q- by nfiN. II. P. 168, W. m. HI. 263. 
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raised and forbids that practice. In II. 6.13.1-5 1227 it states, 
‘ sons begotten by a man, who approaches in the proper season 
a woman of equal caste that has not belonged to another man 
(as wife ) and that has been married to him according to the 
s&stras, have the privilege to follow the occupations (peculiar 
to their castes) and to inherit property; if a man has sexual 
intercourse with a woman who had been married before to 
another or was not married legally to him or belongs to a 
different caste, they both incur sin and through that (i. e. their 
sinfulness) the son also becomes sinful In II10. 27. 2-6 Ap. 
condemns the practice of niyoga ' a husband (or his elders) 
shall not appoint a wife who occupies the position of a sagotra 
to others (who are not sagotra), for they declare that a bride 
is given to the family (of the husband and not to the husband 
alone). This (practice of appointment) is forbidden ( now ) 
oh account of the weakness of (men’s) senses. The hand of even 
a sagotra is (deemed in law to be) that of a stranger, as well as 
that of any other person (except the husband). If the marriage 
vow is violated, both (husband and wife) go to Hell. ’ Gaut. 28. 
30-31, Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 14-37, Vas. 17. 12-38, Arthasastra 
HI. 7, Sahkha-Likhita (q. by V. R. p. 547 ), Harlta (q. by V. R. 
p. 549), Manu IX. 158-160, Yaj. H. 128-132, Nar. ( dayabhaga 
45-46), Kat. (q. by V. Nir. pp. 434-435 ), Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 375-376 verses 33-35, 39-41), Devala (q. by Haradatta on 
Gaut. 28. 32, Dayabhaga X. 7-8 p. 147, V. R. p. 550), Yisnu 
Dh. S. 15.1-30, Mahabharata ( Ad iparva 120. 31-34), Brahma- 
purana (q. by Apararka p. 737 ), Yama (q. by V. R, p. 147 and 
D. C. pp. 80-81) enumerate the several sons in different 
sequences and sometimes under different names also. Taking the 
order in the Manusmrti as the basis, the following table will, 
it is hoped, convey some idea about their number, rank and 
importance. 

1227 . q w w hfo i wfi lf lanrt jwwNt enifa wwrt i frtw 

- w i crwrfl? q ’ mwgw in i wv. vr. 

* 3 -• gwrv ft jft tftfor 
ftwftr«• wftflnt ft i ayv ftwfl wg 

gm r wft fr w i w». u. it. to. 27 .2-6. 
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1228. The 3?^ is called in UO 33. I understand 

wffrr, and in the 3HT%<T$ to be the same as Snr* 

and 1 * 3 : 3 * respectively, srnftiTsar *T: ^5T: l <fcnrw RTT^ffa: 

w srnrft i ^hf: *: i 5*rfift<TW 

sfa^rPnC^ei *: i ^^fTHrvrr# f$p$r?r ^ s<*k 1 

$**Tprf$ I errf^irf 120. 33-35. I take srrfifarr* as an adjective of and 

as srhr It has to be noted that the 3t*jOT$f?T<T3 (49. 3-11 ) 
mentions 20 sons in all and employs a peculiar termirology in several 
cases, viz. (also called 3*wr*3T), f$r*w»3T (for §rsr*), *TO*nr ( meaning 
srf^rWtaw), Rfitaw^nrnrt srra, and speaks of tn^r («wte), 6 

wnrtnrs 0- e. vwft*fs>, and 6 3**933 (^rr°sra, wmc, t«j, mw, 

and 93). The Anusasana (49. 11) expressly states that it is not pos¬ 
sible to deny altogether the status of sonship to these sons (<ptT dit «! 5 T * * *ft 
It then says (49. 20-21 ) that when a boy is abandoned 
by his parents and he is brought up by another and his natural parents are 
not known, he belongs to the caste of the man who brings him up and that 
even for frrtir* and .mff ( 9ftf) sons samskaras are to be performed as if 
they were one’s sons (49, 25-26), 
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Visuu Dh. S. (15. 27) mentions ' yatra-kvaoanotpidita ’ 
(procreated anywhere) as the 12th and last. The com. Vaijay- 
anti explains it in two ways: (1) procreated by a person on a 
woman, regardless of whether she is his own or another’s wife or 
whether she is of the same caste or not, whether she is married 
or unmarried, whether her marriage has been consummated or 
not; (2) the son of a man from a sudra woman not married to 
him. Even in the last sense he cannot be called iaudra (whom 
Manu IX. 178 and Y5j. 1 91 define as the son of a sudra wife 
from a brShmana). H&rlta as quoted in the V. R. p. 549 men¬ 
tions a son called * sahasS. drsta ’ ( seen by chance), who seems 
to be probably the same as krtrima. The saudra is omitted by 
several writers (even ancient ones) like Gautama, Kautilya 
and Hftrlta. Manu speaks of only twelve sons (IX. 158) and 
does not enumerate the putrik&putra among them, though he 
speaks of the putrika (IX. 127 and 134 and elsewhere) as equal 
to the son. It is therefore that Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 375 verse 33 ) 
states that of the thirteen sons mentioned in succession by 
Manu the legitimate son of the body ( aurasa ) and the putrikd, 
(the daughter appointed as a son ) continue the family. Vas. 
17.12 emphatically declares (dvddaia ityeva putrah purUnadrqtQh) 
that only twelve sons have been noticed by the ancient (sages ) 
and it is no doubt true that most writers generally enumerate 
twelve. A smrti text quoted by Haradatta on Gautama and 
by the Dattaka-mlm&ms& mentions 15 kinds of sons. Vide note 
below 1229 . The number is arrived at by counting the putrika 


1229. afttw: jfW sfiwftgnj • vbnfcw urtsftw: wrrthr 

i rfhrs i w gsnwvt 

•fHTO q. by on «rb 28. 32, ifi. p. 68. The compound 

is to be taken as and The word bijin is the epithet 

of the man who is appointed to beget issue in the practice of niyoga, the 
being the son begotten by such a man, who (the son) is deemed by 
some to be the son of both (of the begetter and of the husband of the wife). 
Dr. Jolly in Tagore Law Lectures on partition <&c. p. 146 is wrong in taking 
’bijin'as ‘the son procreated with another man's wife'. ‘Bijin'isem¬ 
ployed by Gaut. IV. 3 and Manu IX. 51-33 in the sense given above. Vide 
H. of Dh. II. p. 599 n, 1409 for bijin, k?etra (meaning wife) and kqetrika. 
ajtwrc flprT! i utoft 5***. wfk •tout: * 

ww: f«$ vftaii gitt i ftort qrift fr ftnit »«ront 

IV t 23-24. Laghu-M^valayana (21. 14-15)5 that though certain 
eages provide that the Kunda and Golaka sons should have the samskir&s 
performed on them, that was the practice in other ages and that it is prohi¬ 
bited In the Kali age. 
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(daughter appointed as a son) and the putrikaputra (the son of 
the appointed daughter) as two, dividing the ksetraja into two 
viz. as the son of the begetter ( bijin) and as the son of the wife 
(i. e. of the husband of the wife) and the son produced any¬ 
where (as mentioned by Visnu Dh. 8,) is 15th and the last. The 
ParsAarasmFti (IV. 23-24) mentions, besides Kunda and Goiaka, 
only five kinds of sons, 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to give brief definit¬ 
ions of the twelve or thirteen kinds of sons from Manu and other 
writers. The legitimate son (aurasa) is one begotten by a man on 
his own wedded wife of the same caste. The putrikaputra 1230 is 
of two kinds; (1) a sonless man may appoint his daughter as his 
son (she is then called putrika and treated as a son ); (2) or she 
may be given to a person in marriage with the stipulation ‘ I 
give you in marriage this brotherless girl decked with orna¬ 
ments; the son born of her will be my son’. In this case the 
son born of the daughter so given becomes the son of his mater¬ 
nal grandfather. The ksetraja (the son of the wife) is one who 
is begotten on a man’s wife ( or widow ) by a sagolra (agnatic 
kinsman) or by one not of the same gotra, according to the 
rules of niyoga, when the man himself is either dead or impotent 
or suffering from (an incurable ) disease. That is the son given 
( datldka or dattrima) whom his father or mother gives as a son 
affectionately in a time of distress with water and who is of 
the Barae caste (as the adopter ). He is the son called krtrima 
(made) whom a man makes his son, the latter being of the 
same caste, being clever in distinguishing between right and 
wrong and being endowed with the qualities a son.should 
possess. He is the Bon born secretly (gudhotpanna or yTujhaja 
as he is called by Baud, and Yaj.), who is born in a man’s 
house, it being not known who is his begetter; and he belongs 
to him of whose wife he is born. He is the son called apaviddha 
(cast off) whom a man receives as his son after he has been 
abandoned by his parents or by one of them. The kanina ( mai¬ 
den's son) is one whom a maiden bears secretly in the house of 
her father and he belongs to him who marries her afterwards. 


1230. gHwratfi ftvrt» tnrmuiy wftre* O'*, »» >— 

wrt vt wrvft gwi w ash uffrvfif«yfif « swrvwr? wqv— 

gfiww- 'f ft « wfawtf wnft* ftgfafoftwft nr. WJW p. 107- 

In the first sense mentioned above in the text the word g ft w tl g w is dissolved 
asgBWfUH(atlpHnw) and in the 2nd as gftini'U; g*: (autjf* 
compound). The fittn. on or. II. 128 gives the same explanation, 
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The sahcxjtha (received together with the bride ) is the son born 
of a woman who was pregnant at the time of marriage, whether 
that fact was known or unknown (to the person marrying her) 
and he belongs to the person who weds the ( pregnant) woman. 
The krtta (son bought) is one who is bought by a person from 
his father and mother for making the boy his son, whether the 
boy be equal or unequal (in qualities ). The paunarbhava (the 
son of a remarried woman) is one to whom a woman, being aban¬ 
doned by her husband or being a widow, gives birth after she 
contracts a second marriage of her own accord. He, who, 
having lost his parents or being abandoned by them without 
proper cause, gives himself to a man ( as a son) is called 
svayamdalta (a son self-given). The son whom a brahmana 
begets through lust from a sudra wife is called p&rasava (or 
saudra), since he, though living, is (like a ) corpse. 

The list of twelve or thirteen kinds of sons looks rather 
formidable, has puzzled and misled even great scholars into 
making all sorts of sweeping assertions and putting forward 
untenable theories about the origin and necessity of so many 
sons. For example, Dr. Jolly in his ‘ Recht und Sitte ’ ( English 
tr. p. 156 ) observes ‘ The twelve kinds of sonship, which to some 
extent are based on the illicit connection of the mother and for 
the greater part have nothing to do with the blood-relationship 
of the son with the father, are probably the most striking feature 
of Indian family law. The cause of this abnormal importance 
being attached to male issue is to be sought, according to the 
smrtis, in the offering of sacrifices to the mint's which depends 
upon the male issue; yet, however, originally an economic 
motive was perhaps a more important factor in it—to get for 
the family as many powerful workers as possible ’. The learned 
writer appears to hold that the smrtis regarded all the secondary 
sons as equally competent to confer spiritual benefit and that 
at one and the same time a man could have all or most of them 
as sons. But he is mistaken in both these respects. The very 
definition of putrik&putra, ksetraja 1231 and dattaka given by 
many of the smrtis show that one who has already an aurasa 


i23i. eigstyiir wfimi V* i27;ffcih*$- 

wrwfif i «ft. 28. 16; 

i 1X , 59 ; 

q. by fW> p. 3 end.f*. W- p. 2, 
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son, grandson or great-grandson could not have a putrikftputra, 
a ksetraja or an adopted son. If the definitions of all the 12 
or 13 kinds of sons are carefully analysed, it will be quite 
apparent that the long list is due to the ancient writers’ great 
penchant for divisions and sub-divisions based upon very slight 
differences of circumstances. The several kinds oan be classi¬ 
fied into three or four groups as done by Devala. 1232 All the 
five sons called dalt aka, krita, krtrima, svayaf/ulaUa and apaviddhq 
are sons who are affiliated by a person under various circumst¬ 
ances. There is no tinge of any illicit connection of the mother 
in any one of these, the one thing common to all of them 
being that they are the sons of one man and are treated by 
another as his. Similarly the paumrbhava and iaudra are the 
legal sons of the man himself, but there is opprobrium attaching 
to them, because in the first case the mother contracted a re¬ 
marriage ( which was very much condemned by the smrtis) and 
in the other a brahmana married a 6udra woman (which also 
was looked down upon, if not absolutely forbidden as done by 
Yaj. I. 56). The paunarbliava son of a dvija is still called a 
dvija by Manu in. 181, but Manu only provides that he is not 
fit to be invited at a sr&ddha. The putrika (the daughter 
appointed as a Bon) is the man’s own child and the putrika- 
putra also is the man’s own grandchild and both these are 
special cases of adoption and no question of mother’s illicit 
connection arises in these. So out of 13 kinds of sons, nine were 
entirely free from any taint of illicit connection. There remain 
only the four viz. ksetraja, gudhotpanna, kanlna, sahodha. 
The ksetraja was in a olass by himself and was a survival of an 
ancient practice prevalent in many countries all the world over, 
which had been condemned in India by Ap. (as shown above on 
p. 644) and his predecessors several centuries before the Christian 
era. It may, however, be pointed out that some medieval writers 
held the view that several secondary sons like the dattaka, 
krita &o. could be had by a man having no aurasa son. 12327 

1232. grq* qwwg ux i w ft usnaft • sffiwar: quirtAe utf- 
q. by qrmm x. 7 p. 147 . fk. t. p. 550, ftqvr on m. 
28. 32. The 3*W. sflWSf, iftw&V and would be euwsr, the would 
be to, the grot, rfbf, and drafts would be w«v (and also 

TO) and Hjpr, ewWJ* and may be called vnrf^T*. 

1232a. Vide the of «rmir*W (D. C. Ms. No. 203 of 

1886-92, folio 1 lb) ‘ WUWMWIUHN! 

g gmi wpTOi wsrivraprvHr qvrrfktfb jWgm* ftp wwtwiWik 

fogw t' 
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The chief ooncern of the smrtis as shown dearly by the 
AnusSsanaparva (ohap. 49 quoted above on p. 645) and the 
com. of Nllakan^ha was to provide for the maintenance and 
the performance of the samsk&ras of those children that may 
be either abandoned by their parents or may be under the 
cloud of illegitimacy. 

There is great confusion and oontradiotion among the 
sfctras and smrtis about the place of the several kinds of sons 
and about their rights. For example, Gautama (probably the 
most ancient among extant sutrakaras) assigns the 10th 
place to the putrikaputra, while Baud., Kaut., Yaj, Br. and 
Devala give him the 2nd place and Vasistha, Sankha-Likhita, 
Nar., and Visnu put him 3rd. The datlaka is placed very low 
in the list by most works except by Manu, Gaut., Baud., Br. and 
Brahmapurana (which put him 3rd or 4th). The 12 kinds are put 
in two groups by some works. Gaut. ( 28. 30-31) provides that 
the aurasa, ksetraja, datta, krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha 
are nkthabhdjab, (take the wealth) and also belong to the gotra of 
the man whose sons they are, while the other six take only the 
gotra but not the wealth. Baud. Dh. S. (II 2. 36-37) employs the 
same words rikthabhajah and gotrabhajah but differs'from Gaut. in 
including putrikaputra among * rikthabhajah * and omitting him 
from the group of ‘gotrabhajah’. 1233 Another division (each 
having six kinds) is into bandhu-dciyada or dayadabandhava 
(Manu IX. 158-159 and Nar. d&yabliaga 47) and addyddabandhava 
(Manu IX. 160, Yas. 17. 38, Nar. dayabhaga. 47). The first 
group> acc. to Manu, comprises aurasa ( also putrika), ksetraja, 
datta, krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha. They are so called 
because they take the wealth of their father and also of his 
kinsmen (in the absence of nearer heirs ), while the members 
of the 2nd group (which acc. to Manu IX. 160 comprises kanlna, 

1233. jprr wW ftwroi i strtfonrfefrnfa- 

ThwiX! • *rb 28 . 30-31 ; qft ifanra) »m*it 

w ffcront V? a i 

What is meant by ftpmrsrt is not quite certain. Does it mean 
‘ they take the wealth of their father and of his kinsmen * or does It mean 
• they take the wealth of their father alone and of no one else ’. 
appears to hold that stwgqiirnf has the first sense, ttat ^ 
ftjx* q. by vwt x. 7 p. 147. Both the ftaf. on rrr. II. 132 and 

the qtemij explain a+qq i mq in the first of the two senses set out above, ‘s$)r- 
qtf, n Spj ingspif? vf)<infN fwftit • •rnjirt 

wt ^wi*rx.8 p.,147. w ftnm ftswwprt 

qprr y »^ tw. ^ anlovii IM* 7- 
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sahodha, krlta, paunarbhava, svayamdatta and 6audra) are 
only bftndhavas (i. e. belong to the gotra of their father), but 
cannot suooeed to the wealth of their father’s kinsmen. Here 
also there is no agreement among the smrtis. Vas. (17. 5-25), 
Sankha-Likhita (q. in V. R. p. 247 ), Nfir. dSyabhaga 47 and 
Harlta include in the first group aurasa, ksetraja, putrikaputra, 
paunarbhava, kanlna and gudhaja and the rest in the 2nd group. 
Kaut. asserts that only the aurasa son succeeds as heir to the 
kinsmen of his father while the others (that are not procreated 
by him) succeed only to the father who brings them up, but 
not to his kinsmen. Yaj. II. 132 states that each of the twelve 
kinds mentioned by him takes the wealth of the father and 
offers pinfa to him in default of the preceding one and further 
requires that this is so only if it is certain that the sons are of 
the same caste as that of the father. Gaut. 28, 32 states that 123 * 
the kanlna and the other sons called (jotrubh&jah (in 28. 31) take 
only one fourth of the estate of the father if no aurasa nor any 
of the other sons called rilcthabhajah exists ( and the rest of the 
estate is taken by the sapindas ), while Kaut., Devala and K&t. 

( 857 ) state that the dattaka, ksetraja and other kinds of sons 
are entitled to one third share only if an aurasa is born 
provided they are of the same tarija and that if they are of a 
different caste, they are only entitled to food and raiment. If a 
man, having no son, made his daughter a putrika or thinking 
himself to be impotent bad a ksetraja son or adopted a son 
and then an aurasa son was born, difficult questions of the dis¬ 
tribution of his property arose on which there was no un* 
animity. Manu IX. 163 says that only the aurasa son is 
entitled to all the paternal wealth and all the other kinds 
should be given maintenance in order to avoid the fault of 
being cruel. But as regards the case where a putrika is first 
made and then an aurasa is born Manu (IX. 134 ) prescribes 
that these two should divide the paternal estate equally, 1235 while 

1234. I 28. 32 ; fot ^ qpffafti* 

mftm i q. by x. 7. p 147; 

Twsi wbt# 3% am: i awmorfef imnrnnqmursim: * mum. 

q. by ftm. on VT. II. 132. arwnn x. 13 p. 148 and ft. ftj, p. 150 read 

vtwrfs in mum., afrrS 1 rrmrmrRpwftm: * 

aurora III. 7. The WiqmCM (folio 936 ) says qsmimr read ‘ ’. 

1235. fffqft appears to combine Manu IX, 163 and 134 ‘ tpi? qfo t 
foft fepft mKHSm t mfmn g ft wu ul mi vftwrwft tfttf: « q. by .ft. . 

p. 541, wnr. ft. p. 4 »,’h 314 TW (folk) 93b), „ 
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Manu IX. 164 asks the aurasa to give 1/5 or 1/6 of the paternal 
wealth to the ksetraja. This confusion and contradiction about 
the plaoes and the shares of the several sons leads one to infer 
that the institution of several kinds of sons was not very 
oommon or generally recognized, was rather confined to some 
localities or communities and was dying out even in the times 
of the anoient smrtis, if it ever existed in full force at all 
at any time. 

As regards gudhaja, k&nlna and sahodha there is this to 
be said. They were the result of illicit connection ; but some 
one had to maintain them, to bring them up and be their 
guardian. The smrtis when they assign these as the sons of 
the husbands of the women of whom they are born are really 
providing for these matters of maintenance and guardianship. 
Br. says that dattaka, apaviddha, krlta, krta, and saudra, if of pure 
caste and pure actions, are middling, while the ksetraja, paunar- 
bhava, kanlna, sahodha and gudhaja are condemned by the good 
(S. B. L. 33 p. 376 verses 40-41). 1236 The kanlna was to be 
under the guardianship of the father of the girl ( Yftj. II. 129 ) 
till she remained unmarried, but when she married the damsel’s 
son came under the dominion of the person who. married her 
( Manu IX. 172). The very fact that the kEnlna was assigned 
to the husband who married the girl shows that this was done 
because it was deemed that by marrying such a girl the 
husband condoned her past lapses. Similarly in the case of 
mhotffui, it was deemed that either the child must have been 
procreated by the husband himself before marriage or that he 
condoned the conduct of the wife. It appears to have been 
thought that when the husband (the party most concerned) did 
not openly object it was not open or allowable for any one 
else even by proof that the child was kfinlna or Bahodha to call 


1236. y w faifan qforrtufa w i wrai# 

gm *m-. * nffts q fjjw ar gw; infafaw 

W. q. by fa. r. p. 532 ; (q. by fa. r. 552 ) designates ufa, Wfaw and 

zmr as vrr^is. qy q p ut qfafm ^ jtffcumvsui t g*f& vl fts m gun nsw** 

i fa jejftfarm *r 

n. The 2nd verse is quoted by p 455. IV, 60 calls a w yg yer 

who persists in the profession of arms after a season of distress is over 
The 3»ag r weq4 23. 22 bas that word, gg wwfftfa WVTli VWig 
qtf! I IfW vfafat V* WIW t favi fafaufllg Mis q.by WJ. «. p 486 
which alto quote* the verse from qro aud ffftu both separately, 

Uterally means ‘ ope who cables on bis back arrow*' (l. a. probably 
a bot h a who** prolusion is that of a soldUr). 
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for the abandonment of the ohild. Similar remarks apply to 
the gudhaja. As shown in H. of Db. vol. II. pp. 571-573 if the 
wife was guilty of adultery the husband had certain powers 
of correction over the wife, but if he chose to be complaisant, 
then the smrtis did not compel him to disown or abandon the 
child. These very smrtis (like Gautama, Vas., Nar.) that are 
very harsh on women for adultery allow the gudhaja, k&nlna 
and sahodha to be secondary sons. So the only way in which 
these two attitudes can be reconciled is by holding that when 
the husband condones moral lapses on the part of the woman 
whom he had accepted as his wife the smrtis provide for the 
maintenance, guardianship and succession of such offspring of 
illicit connection. Even among medieval commentators there 
was divergence about pauuarbhava, kanlna, sahodha and 
gudhaja; Medhatithi on Munu IX. 181 holds that they are 
entitled to nothing but food and raiment in any case, while 
the Mit. ( on Yaj. 11. 132 ) holds that even the kanlna and the 
rest take the father’s wealth in default of aurasa and the other 
kinds oi sons. The Mil. ( on Yaj. 1. 90 ) however holds that 
kanlna, sahodha and gudhaja being the outcome of adultery 
cannot be sa varna w ith the husband of their mother, are really 
different from savarna sons and even anuloma and pratiloma 
sons. 

A good deal can be said about the spiritual benefit supposed 
to be derived from secondary sons. 

The high eulogy bestowed on the son in the Vedic and 
smrti literature has reference only to the aurasa son. Manu IX. 
l80 asserts that the eleven kinds of sons viz. ksetraja and the 
rest (except aurasa and putrika ) are merely substitutes for the 
real son, admitted to prevent the cessation of religious rites 
and in IX. 181 Manu states the final conclusion that such sons 
as the ksetraja that are procreated from the seed of others really 
belong to him from whose seed they spring and not to the 
other man (who takes them up ). Br. 1237 ( S B. E. 33 p. 375 
verses 35-36) declares: ‘ thirteen sons were enumerated in 

1237. difET I SfVtMSfiTT'rt faufow: sfipRI 

nut«3JT54 vwt i 

q. by MTtrq? p. 735, nr*, fa. p. 439. The 2nd is attributed to 
by on *rg IX. 181. The (p. 73 ) quotes ffcrPf- 

as follows ‘ 3TT3qTWHt ItcJ JP>gW- 

favifa wrftp. ’ The Ul. 1 provides.; 

tpnsnt ttaw. ... 
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order by Manu, out of whom only the aurasa and putrikft are 
the cause of propagating the line. Just as oil is declared by 
the good to be a substitute (in sacrifices) in the absence of 
clarified butter, so the eleven kindB of sons in the absence of 
aurasa and putrika 1 * 9 (are admitted merely as substitutes and 
not the real thing).’ Although Yaj. II. 132 declares that each 
succeeding one out of the twelve kinds of sons takes the estate 
in the absence of each preceding one and offers pituja to the 
deceased owner, yet the efficacy of the pindas offered by the 
several sons was deemed to differ very much. Manu leaves no 
room for doubt on this point when he says (IX. 161) * a man 
desiring to cross beyond the gloom (of bad worlds, hells) through 
( or with the help of) bad sons ( such as the ksetraja) secures 
a result similar to what a person crossing (a sheet of ) water 
in a leaking boat secures ’. The idea is that secondary sons 
cannot confer the same spiritual benefit as the aurasa son can. 
Medh&tithi on Manu IX. 166 and the D. M. explain this very 
clearly. An aurasa son confers the highest spiritual benefit. 
The substitute sons ( as indicated by the very use of the word 
pratwidhi ) confer a much less benefit. Even a man’s widow' 
can perform his srftddha if he be sonless, but as she 
could not offer the parmna iraddha her act was not deemed to 
be as efficacious as a srfiddha performed by a son. 1239 Jaimini 
devotes several sutras to the subject of //ratinidlii ( a substitute ) 
in VI. 3.13-41. The main conclusion established is that gene¬ 
rally speaking there can be no substitute as regards the decata 
(the deity to which a particular offering is directed by the Veda 
to be offered in a particular sacrifice ), the fire ( Shavanlya 
and other consecrated fires), the mantra (which is to accompany 
a particular offering) and certain rites specifically prescribed 
to be done in a sacrifice ( such as ‘ samidho yajati ’ in Dar&a- 
purnamasa ) and the svamin (the sacrificer ). On Jaimini VI. 

1238. * ftvwnrs q sw r qqtfl 

Smt. on ng. IX. 181; 3 t 

to to— fffi i fffm. on in. n. 132. 

1239, vwft prwi> q gyd 

H«rrft *iryror w'wr «t 

ywra s4 mvqi... vta w ffwrRrfffnf t nua srffow fw w *wr 

Nff fib a v TOmifonnn i vumft gjuht j rvfifrymf * sfftrt 
iff* ffi 1 gW. iff. pp. 38^-39. The 

rtHUrqhot*‘trom'hrui. oeettr* in hit >nw oh" wq IX. 168- (with gTfffct 
vutettese) 
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3. 35 Sahara makes 1240 it dear that in employing a pratinidhi 

the vedic rite becomes deficient and does not yield the full 

reward of the religious act. The Satyasadha Sr. S. III. 1. 

asserts 1241 that there can be no substitute for the sacrifices the 
wife, the son, the place, time &c. (prescribed by the Vedic texts 
for any rite). Therefore it is clear that there was difference of 
view among very ancient writers about the spiritual benefit to 
be derived from substitute sons. The natural human tendency 
to simplify matters and water down strict injunctions prevailed 
and it began to be thought that even subsidiary sons conferred 
some spiritual benefit (though not as much as the aurasa son ). 
For about two thousand years the ksetraja and other sons have 
been prohibited by the smrtis. For example, Br states that 
Manu first describes the procedure of niyoga and then forbids it, 
that it is impossible to practise niyoga in the dvapara and kali 
ages owing to the deterioration in man’s knowledge and tapas 
( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 n. 1418 for the quotation). The 
passage from Saunaka forbidding sons other than aurasa and 
dattaka in the Kali age quoted by Apararka and others has been 
cited above (n. 1131). 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several sons. 

Aurasa. Baud. Dh. S. II. 2.14, Manu IX. 166, Vas. 17. 13, 
Visnu Dh. S, 15. 2, Kaut. III. 7 and others define the aurasa as 
the son procreated by a man himself from his wife married 
acc. to sacramental forms prescribed by the sastra. From Ap. 
( quoted above in n. 1227 ) and Baud, it follows that the aurasa 
is only the son procreated on a wife of the same varna as that 
of the husband; but this was the purists’ view. Others including 


1240. i ■ nfitPnft 

ftaran: i If. VI. 3. 35. 

1241. * invfvt: m mrev nlfeHi W i 

W sfiiftrfilfftwk l WrVIHWWhr HI. 1. The D. M. (pp. 33-34) explains 
this sutra about there being no in place of a son by saying that it 

is restricted to certain srauta matters only such as the # Pitaputrlya saman \ 
or the uttering of a benediction in the words * tantave jyotismatlm Ac,' 
and that if the slitra were taken as forbidding a substitute for a son 
everywhere, it would be opposed to Manu (IX. 180 g m fjt fih fbny ) and 
Atri. vjfo 1 * wfifewr ••• srfnfafa:» mww**^* mxtf 

HU 'hw* wpuft w ni g n r r fr ’ yrvnft pn armftnst- 

> aw «r* sfih wv fail arms h*h% T u lffimrOftfii i... 
w arafhr jirvfirfhfvfc wrtar: jhsjih ft tfinrf - 

1 PP• 3 3 ~ 34 * Vid « &. I. 5. 8, 
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such medieval works as the Mit. (on Yfij. II. 133), the Pftrlj&ta 
and Apararka hold that even the son procreated on a wife 
married in the anuloma order 1242 (e. g. the son of a br&hmana 
from a ksatriya wife or of a ksatriya from a vai6ya caBte wife) 
was also aurasa. The exception was the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra wife, who was called iaudra or pdraiava and 
distinguished from the technical aurasa. From the definition 
of aurasa given by all smrti writers (and the dicta of suoh 
commentaries as the Mit.) it follows that in order to be an 
aurasa the procreation and the birth of the son must both be 
after the marriage. But the Privy Council held long ago in 
Pedda Amavi v Zemindar of Marnngpun (1 I. A. 282, 293) 
that procreation after marriage is not distinctly necessary for 
legitimacy as a son even according to the ancient texts, that 
to hold so would be an inconvenient doctrine and that the 
Hindu Law is the same in that respect as the English Law. 1243 

From the times of the Rgveda people prayed for the birth 
of an aurasa son and did not like to adopt the son of another. 
A Rgvedic poet exclaims ( VII. 4. 7-8 ) ‘ As the wealth (son ) 

1242. wvwm: gffft ' U I Uwiw i wtfttra HI. 7; Fvwfat m* 

aeufoaaUji s* i u. %. IL 2.14; ‘ wW uNt, 

wignft wfim, &*v*n s i p gt uRufo t qRwuii i fr g fo gT- 

i f%. r. p. 554, 1 (imjBtsirpit 
snrsn^mt i 

i v*m *s*. (v ) i fh?n on in. n. 133; wuw- 
I P- 740 Vide JRT. p. 651 for the 

same views. The wqvW'W (folio 93a) however remarks, 1 nftra 

ft UtffisnT: *. Vide n. 1130 above. The posit’on of the Mit. is 
somewhat remarkable. The Mit. admits that niyoga Is not allowed in the 
present Kali age (vide above p. 628 ) and it quotes a srarti text to that 
effect, but it allows the sons of anuloma marriages to be aurasa and to 
succeed before every other kinds of sons. Therefore it follows that the 
Mit. either did not know the passages of Saunaka and of the 
Narad ylapurana ( purvardha 24. 13 ) which forbade marriage with 
asavarna girls for the twice-born classes in the Kali age or did not hold 
them to be authoritative. l... tHTmiufa *T$- 

gft 24. 13 and 16). 

1243. As this is a decision of the highest tribunal for British India it 
must be taken to be the law. The Privy Council was probably influenced 
by the description of such secondary sons as the sabodha. The decision is 
in accordance with English Law and section 112 of the Indian Evidence 
Act. Vide Dr. Bannerjee’s ‘Marriage and strldhana* p. 177 for criticism 
of the P. C. decision. 
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of another (who is unconnected) is to be avoided, so may we 
be masters of wealth of our own (i. e. son of our body) {- O t 
Agni, the ohild of another cannot be one's offspring; it may be 
so in the case of the fool; do not spoil our path, A stranger,, 
born of another’s loins, though very pleasing, should not be 
taken, should not be even thought of in the mind (as one’s son). 
Then he goes back to the same house ( from which he came) ; 
may a vigorous, victorious, newly born son come to us I 

In modern times the courts generally recognize only two 
kinds of sons, viz. aurasa and dnttuka. the other kinds of sons 
being held to be long since obsolete. Vide Nagindas v. Bachoo 
43 I. A. 56, 67. But two more kinds of sons have been recognized 
in modern times in certain provinces only, viz. the krtrima in 
MithilS (modern Tirhoot) and the putrikaputra among the 
Nambudri br&hmanas of Malabar, both of which will be dealt 
with below. 

Putrikaputra. The two meanings of this word given by the 
Mit. and others relying on Vas. have been stated above (p. 647 )• 
Kaut. HL 7, Yaj. II. 128, Manu IX. 134 declare the putrika or 
putrikaputra to be equal to the aurasa son. The conception 
underlying the putrika has a hoary antiquity. There are traces 
of the putrika in the Rgveda itself. Yas. 1215 XVII. 16 refers to 

1244. tjforo trwrcv fcrnt ftmv m: m xvm i n wh smnmr- 

uwftip r ra ht ft jwi n n ft snumw: twtn t i wut 

ftffRp. ft mv wwftg W«V: « 5*. VXl. 4. 7-8. The verses are 

rather obscure, particularly the first one. The meaning given above is that 
of such an ancient writer as Yaska in Nir. III. 1-3. He says that these two 
vsrses support the view that the son belongs to the begetter (and not to 
the adopter) : • tout W tjwift t. ’ 

Compare sir. U. % II. 6. 13. 5 * VRigiftp JW *ft % WlflWg.l. The ftofa- 
ft»!J says that the verse ( * fjr mm) does not really mean to prohibit the 
adoption of sons but is intended to extol the aurasa, as otherwise it would be 
opposed to the indications contained in the story of the acceptance of 

Sunahsepa as a son and to the words of the latter 1 may I become your son \ 
ftft n ft HVfTVT ... WRT V—f ft gift gmiftftu: WFJjriT 

i v3«rt era $umftrg%t i ft. ft. in 

yrfup- 250. vfoft mr are the words of 5J5T;$ro in wr® 33. 5. 

1245. ftgnft MWIfgT 3%: nrfNH «TOft S*RH I gftg 

17.16; stuiife qft Whft ntrfeftv umng • wft* Twft grrot 
«gr gfc* ft WWJ: # 1R. I. 124. 7; the fro* (III. 5) comments 1 

wwnwwft ftvwpan w »... vqx xphut f* ywrui ftf- 
gkerorfat i’. wjft vftr ftftft ftyt wHSwmwt « warn i* a i «Rfow«q 
(WRgs D I. 17. 1. The ft** III. 4 reads Stum f* V ft l ftgft l 

fWUWWt and explains stuiyun P ^fft iftwftr XPWPWmft ftwfymr KPWftr t' 

fft w aiygiwi wftfft wfaftms i. 

83 
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Eg-1124. 7 in connection with putrik&. That verse contains 
four similes in describing the advent of Usas (Dawn) ‘ As a 
woman that has no brother comes back to (her) male relations,,., 
like a smiling damsel the Dawn unmasks objects (or her beauty)’. 
The Nirukta (I1L 5 ) explains the first quarter as meaning that 
a brotherless maiden (after marriage) comes back to her 
paternal line for continuing that line and for offering pittas 
(to her paternal ancestors) and does not go to her husband’s 
line. The Eg. in several places refers to the difficulty of getting 
brotherless maidens married and to the fact of their remaining 
in their father's house as old maidens; vide Eg. IL 17. 7 ‘ amafur- 
iva pitroh sacU salt ’ and IV. 5. 5. The Atharvaveda 1.17. 1 
states ‘ like brotherless sisters let these stand still with their 
splendours gone \ Yaska explains that, as brotherless maidens, 
when married, bar the way to the continuance of the family 
of their husbands and to offering of pindas (through their son), 
so are these red arteries &c. Yaska (Nirukta 111. 4 ) relies for 
the appointment of a brotherless daughter as a son upon 
another very obscure .verse of the Eg. (111. 31. 1 ) 1216 ‘the 
husband declares (or promises) that the father may regard (the 
daughter’s son) as his son’s son ’. The Nirukta 12,7 (III. 5) quotes 
a Vedic text * one should not marry a brotherless ( girl), for 
she becomes (her father’s) son ’ and holds that it expressly 
prohibits marriage with a brotherless maiden and also declares 
that such a girl becomes a son to her father. The brotherless 
maiden is appointed as a son by express agreement, but accord¬ 
ing to Gautama 28.17 the opinion of one school (which he does 
not approve) was that a brotherless girl became a putrika by 
the mere unilateral intention of the father and therefore one 
should not marry a brotherless maiden for fear that the father 
(without expressly stipulating so) might intend her to be 
putrika. Manu 1IL 11 contains a similar caution. This re¬ 
commendation not to marry a brotberless maiden continued 
down to the days of Yaj. (I. 53 ‘aroginlm bhr&trmatlm ’), 
though in modern times many would prefer to marry such a girl, 
provided the father was well-off. Manu IX. 140 states that the 

1246. mwgftrsfttHrt mfkjS vurcvgrftft trav* • ftcrx vw gftgt 
jmgw rat # »W WT guft ■ W. HI.31.1. The HI. 4 explains 

TOifts vtar wrmerfOi $ftij» gwmwg 1 ... *mras*i>rag gift# gtifSft 1 . 

1247< mv vwtnntffftu t 

ftgW gmrwt 1 ffrvw III. 3. ftavq 00 vf. I. 33 states that imrnfrg 
ftc. isa text of tbe Bballavin*. itwp on uq IX. 132 quotes ••• a'jgfl) . 

1 irttfirvrsrtvwdgwrjinn,»28.17-18. 
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three pindas that the putrikfiputra offered were respectively 
to his mother, to the mother’s father and to the mother’s 
paternal grand-father. 

The putrik&putra is no longer recognised anywhere in 
India except among the Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar. Vide 
Tnakoor Jeebnath v. Court of Wards 2 L A. 163,167, Babui Rita v. 
Bobu Puran 1 Pat. L. J. 581, Kumaran v. Narayanan 9 Mad. 260, 
Chemnauth v. Palakuzhu 25 Mad. 662, 31 Mad. 310. It appears 
that even a Madras authority like the Srnrticandrika 1248 was not 
aware of the prevalence of the putrik&putra in Malabar. 

Ksetraja. This kind of son arose from the practice of 
niyoga. The origin of this practice and the limitations under 
which it was allowed have been dealt with at length in H. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 599-607. One matter not mentioned therein is 
this that the Brahtnapurana states that ksetraja sons were very 
common among ksatriyas since they had no progeny either 
because they were cursed (by sages for their misdeeds) or 
because they were constantly engaged in war. 1219 The Baud. 
Dh S. 1L 2. 21-23 and Kaut. IIL 7 declare the ksetraja to be 
the son of two fathers, to have two gotras and to offer pindas 
to both fathers (provided there is no aurasa son born subse¬ 
quently ) and to take tueir wealth and that in offering each 
pinda they have to associate it with two names. 1250 It is to be 
noted that the Mit. on Y4j. II. 127 introduces the ksetraja as 
dvy&musyayana, although that word, as will be seen later on, 
has another significance also. The Madanapirij&ta (p. 651) also 
regards ksetraja and dvy&musy&yana as synonyms. The 
Viv&dat&..dava ( folio 122 ) states that the dvy&musyayana and 
sons of intercaste marriages being forbidden in Kali it does 
not enter into any discussion about the rules of allotting shares 
to them. 


1248. arc yuiftyftut umipTturt g ftn rr m H r gHnr w 

wruftuvi w ftwft fur w gnrft mw frt « 

II. p. 289. Vide n. 1130. 

1249. njrt a wnfniTirt unurat hut i awt * ercpftrjf- 

nftr k i «rft «nr jftHtrgHt i fttft u ft iNtaWnm « 

wgrsttu quoted by smut p. 737. 

1230. u q«t ftfart ftuiw wrrftnmnwrft • ewic g yrtftr » 

ftffoip ftv*aiu wm fhft ftft w hw 4V • uvw u»Jtt ju« gtrft i 

f» • UT. U.*. It. 2. 21-23 : THtTHTH W U4 ftuhrt HI 

tvlrft rntTbnnrimiff • whutw hi. 7; 1 cvnpvmr? ftwnfiHiut ur ftuft 

ftunt »ft. nr. touo 122. 
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Dattaka. This will be dealt with separately latex on. 

Krtrima —(or krta, as in NSr. d&yabhfiga 46 X According to 
Manu IX. 169, Y5j. II. 131, Baud. Dh. S. U. 2. 25 and 
the Mit. and other works a krtrima is a person (of the Bame 
caste as the adopter) who has no parents and who is adopted 
vrith his own consent by the tempting offer of wealth. He is 
distinguished from the dattaka by the fact that he is not given 
by the father or mother and by the fact that his own consent is 
necessary (so that he must be major according to the ancient 
Hindu Law). Such a son is recognized in modern times only 
in MithilS (Tirhoot) and the adjoining districts and among the 
Nambudri br&hmanas of Malabar (as held in Vasudevan v. 
Secretary of State 11 Mad. 157). Considerable case law exists 
about the krtrima adoption, for which Mulla’s Hindu Law 
pp. 563-564 (9th ed.) and Mayne’s Hindu law (10th ed.) pp. 
293-294 may be consulted. 

Qucfhaja. There is probably a reference to such a Bon in 
the Rg. II. 29. 1 1JS1 * O! Adityas, that uphold the moral law, 
that are always active, keep away from me sin as a woman 
giving birth to a child in secret (removes it) \ 

Kctnina. This word is derived from the .word ' kanyfi ’ 

( a maiden). Panini IV. 1. 116 ( kanyayah lamina ca ) derives 
the word in the sense of “ child of a maiden ” and the K&sikft 
gives Karna and Vyasa as instances of kSnlna sons. The word 
k&nlna occurs in the Atharvaveda V. 5.8 and leumariputra occurs 
in the Vajasaneyasamhita 30. 6. Nar. ( dayabhaga 17 ) 1152 says 
that the kanlna, sahodha and gudhaja are the sons of the man 
who marries the mother of these and they take the wealth of the 
husband of their mother. The Pfirijata (q. by V. R. p. 565) 
states that the kanlna and sahodha become the sons of their 
mother’s father if the latter is sonless, but if he has a son then 
they become the sons of the husband of their mother and if 
both have no sons then they become the sons of both. 

Krita —(the son bought). Vas. (17. 30-32) states that 
Haridcandra purchased Sunahsepa from Ajlgarta and that 

J25i. tpnm tftn wit nmform s i nr- n. 29. i. 

1252. srrfrm mttv wmi *«r wnrir i fcvt star fan frvtfc w wnrro 
pnnt 17 ;on this ft. t. p. 565 states * sMtnpil vft ntW iW PW gt 
ntv gnt ensftm trrhr»w t r m i hg ift whrftftft <nftwmu>. 

Th» t»t. p. 562, however, says about smftw ‘trw 
HNrgi elgsY 6snnsiiMifniil s 
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Sunafcsepa was a krita son. Svayamdatta —Vas. (17. 33-35) says 
that ^una^sepa became the svayamdatta son of Visvamitra as 
stated in the Ait. Br. (referred to above in n. 1244). Paumrbhava 
(the son of a punarbkU )—vide H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 608-610 for 
the meaning of punarbhu and the remarriage of widows 
(pp. 611-621). 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


DATTAKA ( adopted son ) 

No branch of Hindu Law in modern times has been so 
fruitful in litigation as adoption. There are instances, where, 
fifty years after a point in the law of adoption was deemed 
to have been settled by a Full Bench decision, the Privy 
Council intervened and overruled the Full Bench decision 
in spite of its usual practice to follow the rule of stare decisis. 
The medieval digests are full of varying interpretations of the 
same smrti texts and the law of adoption differs from province 
to province according to the authoritative medieval works and 
modern case law. Voluminous works like those of Shastri 
Golapchandra Sarkar and of Mr. Kapur have been written on 
the suhject of adoption in all its details. There is so much 
bewildering confusion and so much case law on the several 
aspects of adoption that it is only legislation that can resolve 
the tangled skein of the modern law of adoption. In this section 
an attempt will be made to present the law of adoption as 
evolved by the smrtis and medieval works and only some im¬ 
portant cases bearing in various ways on the ancient law will 
be cited. 

It has been shown above (pp. 641,657) how even in the times 
of the Rgveda the son of the body was eagerly sought for and how 
the adoption of another man’s son was declared to be not worthy 
of being thought of. Even so late an author as Sukra (1L 31) 
says that the adopted and other secondary sons should never he 
thought as one’s sons, since on seeing a rich man they desire to be 
adopted 1253a . Yet Vedic Literature contains some references to 
adopted sons. In the Tai. S. VII. 1. 8. 1 we come across the 
the story of Atri, 13526 who gave an only son in adoption to 
Aurva in these words: ' Atri gave his son in adoption to Aurva 


1232a. JTsrwrft - h*w*vt fwmri weprr ffft i ft qvraneMvAr tnpr 
** efN* i ®er»flfft n. 31. 

1252 b. eiftqniqfet* wit jvimnv i « ftfanftwnev MW: fvfawV 
ennmu w gft stfr ft ms wmti etvevewr 

siffcr «snrr i ft. « viz. l. a. i. For *id« ennrr. eft. 
23,1. 7 mi W*. eft. Xt 1.16-20. 
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who desired to have a son. He (Atri), having become empty 
(as it were, by giving away his only son), thought himself to 
be destitute of strength, to be weak and worn out (lit. stale). 
He (Atri) saw this caturatra (a sacrifice of that name lasting 
for four days). He made preparations for it and performed that 
sacrifice. Then he had four valiant sons born to him, a good 
Hotr, a good Udgatr, a good Adhvaryu and a good sabheya 
(skilful speaker in an assembly) ’. The story of Sunafesepa in 
the Ait. Br. (33) shows that Visv&mitra, though he had already 
one hundred and one sons, adopted Sunafcsepa under the name 
Devar&ta, with the consent of his fifty-one sons (with Madhu- 
cchandas 1253 at their head), though the elder 50 sons disobeyed 
their father. It must be supposed that the later rule allowing 
only a sonless man to adopt did not apply to Visvamitra. 

The sutras and smrtis contain hardly anything about the 
dattaka except his name (among the 12 kinds of sons) or the 
definition, as in Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 24, Manu IX. 168, Yaj. U. 130, 
Visnu Dh. S 15. 18-19, Nar. (dayabh&ga 46). The Vas. Dh. S. is an 
exception. It not only gives a definition (in 17. 28-29), but is 
one of the earliest smrti texts to dilate on the rules about 
adoption (in 15.1-9). Wnat it says may be set forth in one 
place. “ Man produced from seed and blood owes his birth to 
his mother and father. (Hence) the mother and father have 
power to give, to sell or to abandon him. But one should not 
give or accept an only son, for, he is required to continue the 
line of his ancestors. A woman should neither give nor receive 
a son (in adoption) except with the permission of her husband. 
One about to take a son in adoption should, after having invi¬ 
ted his kinsmen, having informed the ruler (of the intended 
adoption) and having performed in the middle part of his house 
a homa with the vyahrhs, take only him who is closely related 
and who is a kinsman not remote (in habitation and speech). 
If a doubt arises (as to the family of the person to be adopted) 
he (the person desiring to adopt) should treat one whose 
kinsmen are in a remote place as if he were a sudra; for it is 
declared (in the Br&hmana or Vedio works) ‘ by means of one. 
(son, aurasa or adopted) he (the adopter) saves many. ’ ‘If, 
after a Bon is taken (in adoption), an aurasa is born (to the 
adopter) the adopted son shall be the recipient of a fourth 


1233. wftvnv nyonpj > vwrcmr vw: faux xnrr»fit» 
i gtxm e* wftr n# • wr. 33, e. Thi» is q, by 

the**, ift. p. 17. 
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share ’* B *. Manu IX. 141 refers to the adoption of a son who 
fc not of the same gotra as the adopter and IX. 142 sets out the 
results of adoption. The other principal ancient texts quoted 
by the D, M. and V. MayQkha are those of Atri, Saunaka, 1,55 
Dikaia and th» E&iik&pur&pa. The Mit. does not contain more 
than a few lines on the datiaka . It is only in such late works 
(belonging to the 17th century and later times) like the V. 
Mayukha, the DattakamlmSmsS, the Samsk&ra-kaustubha, the 
Dattakaoandrika, that the dattaka reoeives an elaborate treat- 
meni In modern times the D. M. and D. G. (which is branded 
as a forgery by some Bengal writers) 13 * have been regarded by 


1254. Win ^PTTTM^Rt>m^r: I mrrwfWWraRWT- 

maiftafl uww. qwTwfrrtfrnln ' w % sre ti en fSfor* • *i eft 

S* q«n w i ft g |fh » B i »ewa s n»M^a i • y* *rsti% „ f?rsnp 

*nft w yw pw ttflHnRvrq i 

wtwt gfcwtrt kr#rw v*wtvw gft i 

^hmrs y, < egumn» n »fl <mrwess i «n%s is. 1 - 9 . The Baud. 

Grbyasesasutra II. 6 has the first five and the last sutras out of these. In 
Apararka pp. 737-738, V. R p. 568, the V. Mayukha p. 112, V. P. pp, 
477-478 and in the D. M this passage is quoted. The V. Mayukha reads w % 
WIUS SB* for W ft 1 —, while the ft *n. (folio 124) reads „ 

The Mit. on Yij. II 130 quotes a portion of this passage. On w ft nntl* 
WTO the V. R. p. 369 explains ‘ fk 

gftMWSWi’• Apararka pp. 737 and Sm. C. II. p. 192 read a H t fhygh s 
and explain respectively ‘ * nrmfow » hf > and ‘ 

w/fatu but these explanations are not good, since the brother's son ts 
recommended at the best for adoption according to others. Therefore the 
explanation of V. R. p. 569 that means en f fty g uft is 

preferable. The whole of this passage of Vas. except the last sutra is quoted 
in Ganga Sahai v . Lthhraj 9 All. 253 at p, 300 and the first five sutras in 
Tul$hi Ram v . Bthari Lai 12 All. 328,338 and Jogesh Chandra v. Nrityakali 
30 Cal. 963 at p 972. 

1255. Vide Appendix for Saunaka's verses on adoption and for Baud, 
grbyasesasutra. 

1256. As to the tradition among Bengal Pandits that the Dattaka** 
Cjandxika was fabricated by a pandit called Raghumaai to support the claim 
of an adopted son to a J?#» Vide Golapchandra Sarkar's Tagore Law Lectures 
oo adoption (2nd. ed* of 19J6 pp, 122-126). It may* however* be noted 
that in Rhagman v . Bhagwan It Ail, 294, 319 Mr# Justice Banff ji refused 
to place any reliance on the tradition, 
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the Privy Council as of the highest authority in matters of 
adoption. In Collector of Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. I. A. 
397 at p. 437 the P. C. observe: ‘ Of the DattakamTm&rhsa of 
Nanda Pandita and the Dattaka. Candrika of Devanna Bhatta, 
two treatises on the particular subject of adoption, Sir William 
Macnaghten says that they are respected all over India; but 
that when they differ the doctrine of the latter is adhered to in 
Bengal and by the southern Jurists, while the former is said to 
be the infallible guide in the provinces of Mithila and Benares’. 
But Jolly (T. L. L. p. 166) gives a far more correct estimate 
of the value of the D. M. when he says ‘ It is simply a mis¬ 
fortune that so much authority should have been attributed in 
the courts all over India to such a treatise as Nanda Pandita’s 
Mlmamsa which abounds more in fanciful distinctions than 
perhaps any other work on adoption and it is high time that 
the numerous other treatises on adoption should be thoroughly 
examined and given their due weight In Bhagivan v . Bhagwan 
26 I A. 153 at p. 161 the P. C. observe ‘To call it (the Dattaka- 
mlmarhsa ) infallible is too strong an expression and the esti¬ 
mates of Sutherland and of West and Biihler seem nearer the 
true mark; but it is clear that both works must be accepted as 
bearing high authority for so long a time that they have be¬ 
come embedded in the general law*. Yet even these works have 
been set at naught and departed from by Courts in India on 
many points as will appear in the sequel. 

The principal matters to be discussed under adoption are : 
object of adoption, persons that may legally take in adoption, 
persons that may give in adoption, persons that may be taken 
in adoption, the requisites and ceremonies of adoption and the 
results of adoption. 

The objects of adoption —Atri ( verse 52 ) quoted above in 
note 1231 declares that that man alone who has no son should 
always secure a substitute for a son with all possible effort for 
the sake of securing the offering of pindas (funeral and sraddha 
cakes) and water. The D. C. quotes this verse and also an¬ 
other ascribed by it to Manu 1257 in which the object of adoption 
is said to be twofold, viz. securing spiritual benefit from the 
pindas and water ( offered by him ) and perpetuating the name 
and family of the adopter. In one of the latest cases on adop. 


r 1257 * swnr t ygfrqr qm vnrf? i 

« qvr. p. 2. 
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fcion that revolutionized the law the Privy Counoil 1258 emphasize 
the peculiar religious significance that has attached to the son 
among all classes of Hindus, refer to the 9th ohapter of Manu 
verses 106,107,137,138 of which are instinct with this doctrine, 
hold that the foundation of the Brahminical doctrine of adop¬ 
tion is the duty which every Hindu owes to his ancestors to 
provide for the continuance of the line and the solemnization 
of the necessary rites and that in thiB doctrine the devolution 
of property, though recognized as the inherent right of the son, 
is altogether a secondary consideration. 

Persons who can give in adoption —The primary right to give 
in adoption is that of the father, who can do so without consult¬ 
ing the mother. 1259 The mother cannot without the husband’s 
permission give her son in adoption while the father is alive 
and capable of consenting. But the mother alone can (as said 
by Manu IX. 168, Yftj. H. 130) give her son in adoption if the 
father be dead or if he is inoapable of giving consent or has 
entered the order of ascetics, provided he has not expressly or 
impliedly prohibited her to do so. If both parents are dead no 
one else, not even the paternal grand-father or the step-mother 
or a brother, can give a man in adoption. If A has a son B 
and is then given in adoption by his mother into another 
family, it was held in Martand v. Narayan that A still retained 
his power as father to give away B in adoption (I. L. R. 1939 
Bom. 586 F. B.). This decision has been dissented from by the 
Nagpur High Court in Sharadachandra v. Shantabai (I. L. R. 1944 
Nag. p. 544, F. B.). But the reasons given by the Nagpur 
High Court are not convincing and the judges seem to be 
influenced by the dictum of the P. C. that the adopted son is 


1258. Vide Amarendra Man Singh v. Sanatan 60 I. A. p. 242. 
Though it may be conceded that in the majority of cases the object of the 
adapter i« religious, the object of the giver and of the person adopted (if he 
is grown up) is far from religious. The main object of the latter two at 
least in modern times is to secure wealth without effort and hardly any reli¬ 
gious motives enter into their minds. No one gives a son in adoption to a 
poor man, though a poor man has a soul to save as much as a rich man. 
Besides in adoption by widows, their motive is very often far from religious. 
They often adopt out of pique against their husband’s brothers or nephews 
and for benefiting themselves monetarily by making agreements with the 
adopted sons to share the property with them. 

1299 . ugm w i a^j > twu«w i Qwwi*im » <i«l 

jWfhroflStffcrv fw. pp. 119-iai, 
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just like an aurasa son except in a few well defined cases. 
It cannot be supposed that the P. C. knew all the texts of the 
nibandhas dealing with adoption. Though the Bombay High 
Court held in Putalabai v. Mahadu 33 Bom. 107 that a mother 
did not by her remarriage forfeit her right to give in adoption 
her son by the first husband, that decision was subsequently 
overruled in Fakirappa v. Savitreun 23 Bom. L. R. 482 (F. B.) 
which decided that after remarriage a widow has no power to 
give in adoption her son by the first husband. The same High 
Court held in Shamsing v. Shardabai (25 Bom. 551) that a Hindu 
father, who, after the birth of a son, became a convert to the 
Moslem faith, did not by reason of his conversion lose his 
power of giving his son, who remained a Hindu, in adoption 
though the physical act of giving in adoption, being accom¬ 
panied by religious ceremonies, may have to be delegated by 
him to a Hindu. This decision was based on the Caste Dis¬ 
abilities Removal Act of 1851 (for which see above p.547, 
n. 1021). This decision is against the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Law. 

What persons may adopt, a son. —Every male Hindu, who is 
of sound mind and has attained the age of discretion though he 
may be a minor according to the Indian Majority Act (IQ of 
1875), can take a son in adoption provided he has no son, 
grandson or great-grandson, natural or adopted, living at the time 
of adoption. The word ‘ aputrena ’ in the verse of Atri (quoted 
above in n. 1231) is explained by the D. M. as meaning 1260 
one who had no son at all or whose son is dead and as in¬ 
cluding the grandson and great-grandson. It would appear 
from a Bombay decision that even if a Hindu has a son, grand¬ 
son or great-grandson disqualified from inheriting on the 
grounds mentioned above he cannot adopt (vide Bharmappa v 
Ujjangauda 46 Bom. 455). In the Dattasiddh&ntamafijarl of 
Bfilakrsna (folio lib) it is stated that if the aurasa son of a 
person is congenitally blind, dumb or deaf he can take a boy 
in adoption. In Krishnaji o. Raghavendra 1. L. R. (1942) Bom. 
492 it has been held, relying upon 46 Bom. 455, that a widow 


1260. atgvtorrsgwi gsgst si i wgst gsy ft si g*r$ ugqfrs si—irk 
sfrssftsm »••• ilk gust fawsfrffgws w H * gk»* a l u n ss ft * 
(**v H*) ffk sHm^sr s i gns wlsihdfr suq fltsw t- 

sf knwt» p- 3 and p. 18 : ww TS'nf i irstsft 

ft « Higws'wsw< siB ft i s w t i gsr. sr- p. 3; ss s i wu» s gsi s fk t imgw > » ftg- 
^sragat wfsqk i gsnfrqpunm ft folio u b. 
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cannot adopt a son during the lifetime of her natural son who 
was a congenital idiot. The faot that a man is a bachelor or a 
widower or that his wife does not consent or that she it) preg¬ 
nant at the time of adoption does not prevent him from taking 
a son in adoption. In fact Vasistha provides for the birth of a 
son after a son is adopted (15.9). It was Baid 1261 by Rudra- 
dhara and Vftcaspati that as sudras cannot perform homo with 
vedio mantras (required by Vas. quoted above on p. 663) sudras 
cannot adopt a son. Others like Raghunandana, NUakan^ha, D.M* 
hold that a sudra can adopt, as Saunaka expressly allows him 
to do so and that the honvi may be performed through a brah- 
mana (as allowed by Purasara VI. 63-64) 1262 A wife cannot 
adopt during her husband’s lifetime except with his express 
consent (as Vas. 15. 5 says). 

After a man’s death the only person that can adopt to him 
is his widow. It is as regards the power of the widow that the 
greatest divergence of views prevails. The basic text is that of 
Vas. 15. 5 (a woman should not give or take in adoption except 
with the assent of her husband). The resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of commentators, all deemed to be orthodox and all 
proficient in the Mlmarhsa rules of interpretation,' is illustrated 
nowhere better than in the interpretations of this text. Four 
interpretations are placed on this sutra of Vasistha: (1) The D. 
M. and writers of Mithila such as Vacaspati hold that a widow 
cannot adopt at all, because at the time of adoption it is im¬ 
possible to have the consent of the husband (who is then dead) 
and because a woman cannot perform the honui with vedic 
mantras and cannot repeat the vedic passages about acceptance 
(which are required by Vasistha and Saunaka); (2) In Bengal, 
Madras and Benares it is held that a widow may adopt under 
an authority from her husband given during his lifetime. The 

1261. ^ guvfrnk 

w ikv mwaH. ■ ffil {%■ vi-W) i wtwfftnnitt- 

I **. HJJSST p. 112. The courts hold that a &idra can adopt. 

1262. wygwfS ftnrr xnmn 1 wt xm weft... 

wi* < fft* sAm t... fik w ... rtn e t&r* 

eftwt q ftgf irwrefib mi 

I pp. 19 and 22-23; yyj 

wrf w nm u i q t nmt *r 9$- 

III jpffep. 249. 
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idea is that the permission ( anujflana ) of the husband is not 
required to be given just at the time of the adoption and that 
it may be given long before the actual adoption. (3) In 
Madras a widow may also adopt without 1263 her husband's 
authority, provided she secures the consent of the father-in-law 
or (if the latter be dead) of all the co-parceners of the husband, 
if her husband died as a member of a joint family, and if the 
husband was separate at the time of his death, then the consent 
of the father-in-law or (if he were dead) of a substantial majo¬ 
rity of her husband’s nearest sapindas. In this view the word 
‘of the husband' (in Vasistha) is taken as only illustrative and 
not literally. (4) The Vyavaharamayukha, 1264 the Nirnaya* 
sindhu, the SamskSrakaustubha, the Dharmasindhu, that are 
regarded as authoritative in Bombay and Western India, hold that 
the passage of Vasistha refers only to a wife whose husband is 
alive and that a widow may adopt without the husband’s autho¬ 
rity. According to this school the husband’s authority to adopt 
is always to be presumed, unless he has prohibited his widow 
expressly or by necessary implication from adopting. The D. C. 
appeals to the general maxim ‘another’s (or the opponent’s) view 
if not dissented from may be taken as having been approved ’. 

1263. In Balsubramanya v. M Subbayya L. R 65 I. A. 93 at p. 99 
the Privy Council say : ' their Lordships are not laying down that the 
requisite authority must necessarily be express but they agree with the 
District Judge that in order to constitute an implied authority there must 
be circumstantial evidence of a cogent character \ Vide The Collector of 
Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. I. A. 397 pp. 435-36 where three of these four 
interpretations are pointed out. 

1264. a uuttvt w i fguvnma vt f^awgm^ 

jntfRimjvr i — vxvnmvnit vm w wyg) 

frfhrit i wft fauenn *nfrrgrt ftwrcwfitam: i wyw p. H3 ; efag: 1 
<4 gd ••• i gg ^ i w*v»n gmm i a i fam «rr v h jwt gfswt 

ivrg i ft* trrasvrvawvpi i in 

p. 249 ; forma sfarft vnfft t r gg n al i utfot gtt st irgggrt ft wr ih i to gflnr.» 
‘ mfi... ng: m i Mgsfitajprfxfabfa vnfit i awWfogj nytmwgntf 

• gw. w- p. 18; gw wt- 

ftg gftfagfa gravifitfWTfSw gsrfr: • gwn vr gwjwr vr swf$i wuScro ’dtW 

gftwgftrtVVR'gfagiWTOtg I dr. wb p. 160. It will be noticed that the 
reads gwn VI gptgVf VI for wipit gw y s t g| in gftwgf's text which is the 
reading of all other works, the former being probably a fabrication inserted 
to support widow's claims to adopt. The D. M. p. 3 notices the reading 
writ qnwJfl gift in Saunaka's text. For the maxim &c. vide 

gt l <f XM t«V on II. 12. 
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There is a large volume of case law about the construction 
of the authority to adopt, about the rights of co-widows in the 
matter of adoption, about the limits of a widow’s power, whioh 
are deemed to be outside the purview of this work. 

As regards the power of a widow to adopt in the Bombay 
school, fthen her husband was joint at the time of his death . 
the case law has fluctuated from time to time. Only a few 
cases may be referred to here. In Ramji v. Ghamau 6 Bom. 
498 (F. B.) a Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that a 
widow, whose husband was a member of a joint family at the 
time of his death, could not adopt when she has not the 
authority of her husband or the consent of the husband's un¬ 
divided coparceners. After this decision had stood for 50 years 
the Privy Council held in Bhimabai v. Gumnathgouda 1265 
L. R. 60 L A. p. 25 that the Full Bench decision had already 
been overruled in Yadao v. Namdeo ( 48 I. A. 513) and that a 
Hindu widow can adopt without the consent of her husband’s 

1265. In Bhimabai's case the Privy Council purport to follow the 
case of Rakhmabai v. Radhabai 5 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 181. But 
in that case the husband was separate at the time of his death. The P. C. 
however point out that in Yadao v. Namdeo (48 1. A. 513 at p. 529) it 
was said that the decision in Rakhmabai's case was not based on the fact 
that the husband was separate at his death or on the fact that the widow 
when she made the adoption had the estate vested in her and it was held 
that that decision was equally applicable where the husband was joint. 
Apart from the fact that the decision of the P. C. is opposed to the general 
sentiment of Hindu society at present, with the greatest respect two 
criticisms have to be offered against the decision in Bhimabai's case. The 
passage of the Vyavaharamayukha relied upon in Rakhmabai's case and 
in BhimabaPs case has not been correctly understood. The Mayukha was 
combating the view of others that a widow cannot adopt at all. Therefore 
he tried to establish that a widow can adopt without her husband's 
authority. Bat the Mayukha did not say expressly that she can adopt 
without any body's authority or that she can adopt even in a joint family 
without the consent of the coparceners or even against their wishes. On 
the contrary if we look at the whole context where he quotes Yaj. I. 85 and 
a verse of Kit. (930) it would appear that he meant to convey that the 
consent of the father of the husband or of his kinsmen would be necessary. 
Further, no one drew the attention of the P. C. to another passage of the 
V. Mayukha where it summarizes the rite of adoption and states * Women 
whose husbands are alive are entitled to adopt with the permission of their 
husbands ; failing the husband, a woman can adopt with the permission of 
the (husband's) father and the rest'; ‘ eftuft enmwt VflfajrUT 

nr. of* p; 120.. 
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coparceners, when the husband was a member of a joint family 
at the time of his death. This deoision was carried further by 
Atnarendra's case ( 60 I A. 242) by holding that when a widow, 
who had authority to adopt, adopted even after the estate had 
devolved on a male collateral heir such adopted son would 
take the estate and deprive the heir of it. As any widow was 
held to be able to adopt in Bombay without anybody’s consent, 
hundreds of adoptions have taken place, which came and are 
coming before the courts. Another Full Bench case held that 
when a Hindu coparcenary came to an end on the death of the 
last surviving coparcener and the family property became 
vested in his heir, a subsequent adoption by the widow of a 
predeceased coparcener was valid, but it did not revive the 
coparcenary nor did it vest the property of the former co¬ 
parcenary in the adopted son ( Balu v. Lahoo L L. R. 1937 
Bom. 508). When a co-parcenary was broken up by partition 
among the members, it was held 1266 that the widow of a co¬ 
parcener who died long before the partition cannot make a 
valid adoption and reliance was placed on a passage of the 
Vlramitrodaya ( quoted below ). 1267 

But these decisions have been dissented from in Bajirao v. 
Iiamkrishna I. L. R. (1941) Nagpur 707 and in K. R. Sankarlinyam 
Pillai v. Veluchami Pillui I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 309 (F. B.), where 
it has been laid down that when the surviving coparceners of a 
joint Hindu family were in possession of the joint family 
properties which they obtained in a partition among themselves 
after the death of a coparcener and subsequent to the partition 
a valid adoption was made to the deceased coparcener by his 
widow the adopted son was entitled to reopen the partition. 
They rely by way of analogy on the provisions of Ysj. that the 
posthumous son can reopen a partition already made and 
also on that of the disqualified heir when the disqualification is 
removed and on the dicta in some cases that an adoption dates 
back to the date of the death of the adoptive father. But no 
smjrti text and no digest has extended the exceptional rules 
about the posthumous son and the disqualified heir to a son 


1266. Vide Hirachand v, Sojpal I. L. R. 1939 Bom. 512 and Irappa 
v. Rachayya I. L. R. 1940 Bom. 42. 


1267. MW Wili 




w mww m u pp. 431-32, 
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adopted after partition. Their reasoning as regards the Bombay 
oases is not satisfactory. It amounts to this that as between 
the separating co-parceners the coparcenary may be extinct 
but as to the subsequently adopted son it exists i. e. a co¬ 
parcenary is extinct and existing at the same time, which, 
to UBe no stronger expression, appears rather strange. Besides 
the general rule is that partition is made only once (Manu 
IX. 47 ). The cases of the posthumous Bon and of the disqualified 
heir are expressly provided by way of exceptions. The usual 
rule is that exceptions are to be strictly limited to the matters 
expressly stated and are not to be extended by analogy to cases 
not covered by the words of the exception and that other cases 
are governed by the general rule. It is a canon of interpreta¬ 
tion in Hindu Law that a special text forming an exception 
to a general text Bhould be construed strictly and applied only 
to the cases clearly falling within it ( Gangu v. Ckandrabhagabai 
32 Bom. 275, 283, Hanmant r. Oanesh 43 Bom. 612,624). Further, 
a Hindu widow is not compelled to adopt at any particular 
time; she may adopt at any time during her life. In Raje 
Vyankatrao v. Jayavantrao 4 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 191 it iB 
noticed that the widow in that case adopted 71 years after her 
husband’s death. If the reasoning of the learned Judges of 
Nagpur and Madras is correct then when three or four genera¬ 
tions have succeeded to the separating coparceners, an adopted' 
son can reopen the partition after three quarters of a century 
This result, to say the least, would be most unreasonable. The 
Nagpur High Court observes that every Hindu widow is a 
potential mother. This is a fiction which has been carried too far 
by that court and by the Privy Council. A woman in the order 
of nature can hardly ever have an aurasa son beyond the age of 
fifty or so, but when a fiction is employed a woman can bring 
into existence a son even when she is 80 or 90. The Privy 
Council have approved of the Nagpur and Madras decisions 
recently in Anant v. Shanluir 46 Bom. L. R. 1. They hold that 
a Hindu family cannot be brought to an end while it is possible 
in nature or law to add a male member to it or while there is 
still a potential mother if that mother in the way of nature or 
law brings in a new member. In Ramchandra v. Shankar 47 Bom. 
L. R. 121 (F. B.) the Privy Counoil decision in Anant v. Shankar 
has been followed and It is held that the decision in Balu v. 
Lahoo has been expressly overruled by the Privy Council. The 
consequences of these latest decisions will be most disastrous 
for Hindus. In Amarendra’s case the P. 0. state that there 
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must be some limit to the power of a widow to adopt or 
some conditions in which it would be contrary to the spirit 
of the doctrine to admit its continuance or inequitable 
in the face of other rights to allow it to take effect (L. R. 60 
I. A. 242 at p. 249 ). In Madana Afohana v. Purshothama L. R. 
45 L A. 156 the P. C. approving of Ramkrishna v. Shamrao 
26 Bom. 526 (P. B.) held that, when a man dies leaving a 
widow and a son and that son dies leaving his own son 
or a widow to continue the line by adoption, the power of 
the former widow comes to an end and cannot be revived; that 
is, they were prepared to hold that the grandmother succeed¬ 
ing to her grandson who died unmarried could not make a 
valid adoption and allowed the grandfather and his ancestors 
to remain without the religious benefits that a son adopted 
by the grandmother would have conferred (in spite of the 9th 
chapter of Manu on which they rely in Amarendra’s case). 
According to the recent rulings any widow whose husband died 
a member of a joint Hindu family may adopt at any time even 
when the other members become separate and may remain 
separate for 50 years or more and yet a large slice of the estate 
may be taken away after several generations have succeeded, 
laboured and acquired a vast estate. Further, it is not clear 
how far the P. C. will go in their solicitude for the adopted son. 
Suppose three brothers separate and one of them sells the pro¬ 
perty that came to his share. If the partition is to be opened 
for the benefit of a son subsequently adopted by a predeceased 
member’s widow, will the purchaser be affected or not (supposing 
tho sale is within 12 years of the adoption) ? Supposing that 
the last surviving member of a family dies leaving a married 
daughter and a predeceased son’s widow and the daughter inhe¬ 
rits an absolute estate (as she does in Bombay) and remains 
in possession for 30 years, is it meant that a son thereafter 
adopted by the widowed daughter-in-law can divest an estate 
vested for thirty years in a married daughter who is not a mem¬ 
ber of the family at all after her marriage? The recent P. C. 
decision in Arnnt v. Shankar appears to indicate that whatever 
the length of time the adopted son will oust a collateral to whom 
the estate may have gone by inheritance. Intending purohaserB 
have beoome afraid that there is no knowing how far the 
P. 0. may go. These decisions will lead on to hurried sales 
of joint family property at whatever price may be fetched 
immediately a coparcener dies leaving a widow. The result 
of the several decisions of the P. C. has been that properties of 

W 
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Hindu families in which widows of predeceased coparceners 
exist are not easily saleable and do not yield their proper 
market value. The inroads on the ancient joint family system 
of the Mit&ksara have been so many that only the shell remains; 
the burdens are there, but the soul is gone, what with the right 
of each coparcener to alienate his share for consideration, the 
Gains of learning Act, Act 18 of 1937, the decisions of the P. C. 
about adoption, sec. 39 of the Transfer of Property Act. It 
would be better if the Legislature declared that the joint family 
system of the Mit&ksara type has been abrogated, if all the inno¬ 
vations introduced by legislation and judicial decisions are to be 
kept intaot. 

A widow who has attained years of discretion may adopt 
although she is a minor according to the Indian Majority Act 
(of 1875). It has been held in Bengal that an unchaste 1268 
widow cannot adopt, but in the Bombay Presidency it has been 
held that a sudra widow, though unchaste, may make a valid 
adoption. 1249 If a man dies leaving a widow D and two sons A 
and B, who form a joint Hindu family, and subsequently A 
dies leaving a widow C and his brother B, and if B dies un¬ 
married and the mother D succeeds as heir to her unmarried 
son B, she has still the power to adopt a son. The duty of 
continuing the line was cast upon both A and B and not on A 
alone and therefore when A dies that duty is cast on the survi¬ 
ving coparcener B. Therefore the proposition laid down in 
Ramkrishna v. Shamrao cannot apply and the mother of B can 
adopt (vide Anatti r. Dnyaneshioar 46 Bom. L. R. 353 ). 

Who may be adopted. 

The person to be adopted must be a male according to the 
Vyavah&ramayukha 1270 which relies on the analogy of upanayana 
(that only a male undergoes, as stated in the ancient text 
' astavarqam brahmatpim-iipanayUa ). This has been followed by 

1268. Vide Sayamalal v. Saudamtni 5 Beng. L. R. 362. 

1269. Vide Basvant v. Mallappa 45 Bom. 459. 

1270. 

<re—irnvpnfar—fft 
«^ »u t e 4 — ornrof* i nr. pp. ioa -109 

For sarft wTfrwynrflw, vide *nv. q. iv. 10.2 and glow 

thereon. The »ay*: q* gWVTDT j u tftft r m «pf: 1 nr 

wt h fanm u ftti* qh i gn r id tr»n 1 gn q yifr wft ftnrt- 

-WlRifl I (TO JlW p. 162 ). 
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the Indian Courts. 1271 But the D. M. (pp. 112-116), Sam. K. 

(p. 188) and Dharmasindhu 1272 relying upon such instances 
as that of Santa, the daughter of king Dasaratha (who was 
adopted by king Loraapada) and of Prtha, who was the 
daughter of Sura and was adopted by Kuntibhoja, say that even 
a girl may be adopted. Pannalal in ‘ Kurnaun local customs ’ 
states that a girl may be adopted as a daughter in Kurnaun 
by custom. The person to be adopted must be of the same 
caste as the adopting father. Yaj. II. 133, providing that the 
twelve kinds of sons that offer the pinda and take the wealth 
one after another in order, applies only to sons of the same 
caste. Saunaka also requires sameness of caste. Manu IX. 168 
employs the word ‘ sadrsam which was interpreted by Medha- 
tithi as meaning ‘ similar to the adopter in qualities and not 
in caste’. Medh&tithi 1 ? 3 expressly states that a brahmana 
may adopt a ksatriya boy. But Kulluka and the other com¬ 
mentators of Manu, the Y. Mayukha and other works hold that 
the boy must be of the same caste. The Sam. K. p. 150 and 
Dharmasindhu go a step further by saying that even a 
brShmana should adopt another of the same country. The Vfiyu- 
purana (99.137-139) narrates that Bharata, son of Dusyanta, 
adopted Bharadvaja, son of Brhaspati and a brahmana, who 
then became a ksatriya. 1274 The courts accept the view of 
Kulluka and the rest. It is likely that courts may allow a 
boy from a subcaste of each of the four principal varnas to be 
adopted by a man belonging to another subcaste of the same 
varna. 1274 “ Saunaka and Vrddha-Yaj. q. by D. C. provide 


1271. Vide Gangabat v. Anant 13 Bom. 690, where the Vyavahara- 
mayukha is expressly referred to and followed in preference to D. M. and 
Samskarakaustubha. Vide also In re Munshiram 12 Lahore 658 at p. 661. 

1272. For the quotation from the vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 449 

n. 1119. The D. M. adds passages from the f^yy yoy, y fofy 

and Vide 111. 2-3 (cr. ed. chap. 104 ) for the adoption of 

!pyft, and *mTTO, 9th chap, for that of STWT. 

1273. mrri * yiffrr-. fik wfif spmft 

i^w. on *3 ix. 168. W»rt TOrpwft ^ • irwifh frn h piyK - 

S'fanwntyu ww twi ft n i m p 158. 

1274. WE*n* WXgTWt I W 

f « . 1 ^ 99.137. (fruts qi v * seems to be a corrupt form 

of fsmpvTvw. 

1274a. In Raj Nandini v. A swim Kumar I. L. R. (1941) 1 Cal 457 th e 
adoption of a Valdya child by a Kayastba was upheld in the Sylhet district, 
at both are now treated as iudras, 
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that the dattaka may be of a different oaste, but that such a 
son will not take the wealth. 1175 In spite of the words of 
Vas. 15. 3 and of Saunaka (that one having an only son should 
not give him) the courts have held that even an only son may 
be given or taken in adoption and that the words of Vasiatha 
are merely recommendatory. Vide Sri Balusu Gurulingaswami 
v. Sri Balusu Ramalakshmamma 26 I. A. p. 113 and Vyas 
Chimanlal v. Vyas liamchandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.). In connec¬ 
tion with the force of the words of Vas. 15. 3-4 stating why an 
only son should not be given or taken, Jaimini’s rule contained 
in what is called the ‘ hetuvan-nigadadhikarana ’ 127< (Jai. L 2. 
26-30 ) came in for very exhaustive discussion in Beni Prasad 
v. Hardai Bibi 14 All. 67 (F. B.) and Radha Mohun v. Hardai 
Bibi 26 I. A. pp. 113,146. There are several Vedic passages 
like this, ‘ he offers the grains into the fire with a winnowing 
basket, for food is prepared with the help of it ’ (Tai. Br. L 6. 5)- 
The question is whether such sentences put forward a reason 
for what b enjoined in the preceding portion or whether they 
are intended merely as arthavadas (i. e. for the praise of what 
is stated in the preceding part of the passage). Jaimini con¬ 
cludes that they are for the purpose of praise 1277 alone. 


1275. spmpronfaft ®rs wftq i w $ yuWW i rcv 

if »••• wnRwif t wsmfrv: mu: ffiw f quu w ■ 

tnptft ftmtfWt wnm f fft : • mwranqwm* a sywil w » ffil i 

fW. W- p. 7 ; qw. quotes the verse WTf & as iter’s (p. 104) and 
also as fqprkm’sf p. 52). 

1276. s“a*T <<uq* raw l « mfo »m^» fqftq w twv » $t. 

I. 2.26-27; ^ s f q a ftwq t; qjjfa gfift kw mr ftm» f?Wmqv*%g w^fs i 

ft sgiftytfi unrgf t ft nTHf, i kgt ynq um ui frmv i umt, ff ifa*- 
ftnvpft U Tfurxewt l 

1277. Nigada means * a sentence or sacrificial formula * and * hetuvat * 
means 'containing a word or words (like * hi ’) which are generally used to 
indicate a reason' for a statement already made. In preparing food from 
grains, the &rpa is required for winnowing them to free them from husk &c« 
as also are required the pan or pot for boiling the grains and a ladle for 
stirring the grains when they are being boiled. The Srutt passage provides 
that with the help of a surpa the boma is made of Karambbapatras (pots 
full of husked grains of yava slightly fried on the Daksina fire, ground and 
mixed with curds) in the Varunapraghasa, one of the caturmasyas . Vide 
H. of Dh. vol* II* pp. 1095-96 and 1098 for the ^urpa used as a/f#Mt ladle* 
If the latter part of the passage contains a reason for the first part, then it 
would follow that the pot or ladle (both of which are useful in getting food 

(Continued on the next Page) 
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The eldest son also should not be taken in adoption, sinee, 
as the Mit. (on Y&j, 1L 130) puts it, it is the eldest son alone, 
who Is the foremost in serving the purposes of a son as regards 
his genetive father aco. to Manu IX. 106 which says * a man 
becomes one having a son (a father) by the mere faot of the 
birth of his (first) son and beoomes free from the debt owed to 


(Continued from the last page ) 

prepared) may equally be used instead of the siirpa. But the object of the 
latter half is not to assign a reason, but rather to praise and recommend the 
&rpa as the means of making the homa and so nothing but the surpa can be 
employed in making the offering. The Veda is the final authority in all 
matters pertaining to sacrifice; it does not stand in need of giving reasons 
for its prescriptions but it may eulogise an act to induce people to perform 
it. Therefore in the hetuvan-nigadadhikarana Jaimini does not lay down 
(as thought by Mandlik and by the High Court in 14 All. 67, pp. 73, 84, 125) 
that when a text is supported by a clause containing words of reason, it 
should be regarded as merely recommendatory (and not obligatory), but 
what Jaimini lays down is that clauses containing words generally meaning 
• reason * are to be construed as arthavadas ( praises) of the obligatory rule 
contained in a previous clause. Mr. Mandlik says (p. 499 of his * Hindu 
Law 1 ) • It is a rule of the Purvamlmamsa that all texts supported by the 
assigning of a reason are to be deemed not as vidhi but simply as arthavada 
(recommendatory). When a text is treated as an arthavada it follows that 
it has no obligatory force whatever. Sabarasvamin constructs an adhi- 
karana on this head which he calls * hetuman-nigadadhikarana ’ (quoted in 
14 All. 67 at p. 73). This is entirely wrong as shown above and the adhi- 
karana Is not called # hetuman etc. * but ' hetuvan etc. \ Acc. to Jaimini's rule 
the words of Vas. 15. 3 ' naikam putram ’ contain a vidhi (an obligatory 
rule), while the following clause containing the word * hi' (indicative of 
a reason) 1 sa hi santdndya pUrvesdm ' is merely an arthavada, which praises 
the vidhi by emphasizing the importance of a son. Sarkar in his 1 Mimamsa 
Rules' (pp* 175-176) correctly represents the meaning of Jaimini, though in 
somewhat obscure language. The decisions in 14 All. 67 and 26 I. A. 113 
are correct so far as the Mit. and the Mayukha are concerned, though 
the judgments in the former case are wrong in what is regarded to be the 
meaning of Jaimini's aphorisms constituting * hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 
The Privy Council in 26 I. A. 113 at p. 146 refer to the supposed rule of 
Jaimini that all precepts supported by the assignment of a reason are to be 
taken as recommendations only, but they express themselves guardedly and 
say that the rule is rather startling and they would not admit it to be true 
unless they made an intimate study of the smrtis. The commentaries will 
'make the Purvamlmamsi position clear. t firor 

OTfttQBfaqtraftftltratonSt. I. 2. 30. The states ‘w w 
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the pitrs But in modern times this rule is taken to be only 
recommendatory and the adoption of the eldest son is held valid 
as also that of an only son 1378 . The V. MayQkha (p. 108) states: 
aoc. to the Mit. the prohibition to give the eldest son affects 
only the giver but not the adopter and he criticizes the Mit. that 
Manu IX. 106 does not forbid the giving of the eldest son, but 
only provides that by the birth of the first son a man becomes 
free from debt (to pitrs). So the V. MayQkha goes a step fur¬ 
ther and holds that there is no prohibition at all either to give 
or take in adoption the eldest son, while the Mit., though it 
does not hold the adoption bad, seems to hold that the giver 
incurred blame. The Sam. K. p. 150 also does not allow the 
adoption of the eldest son. Two or more persons cannot adopt 
the same boy and if they do so the adoption by each is invalid ,279 . 
The Dvy&musy§yana adoption, to be described later on, is an 
exception. 

The texts contain rules about preference in selecting a 
boy for adoption, when several are eligible. The Mit. 1280 on 
Y&j. n. 132 declares that the verse of Manu IX. 182 stating 
that * when out of several brothers who are sons of the same 
father one has a son all of them become through that son per¬ 
sons having a son’ does not provide that he becomes really the 
son of all but it indicates that when a brother’s son is available 


1278. Vide Kashibai v. Tati a 7 Bom. 221, Tukaram v. Babaji 
1 Bom, L. R. 144 (for valid adoption of eldest son), where at p. 152 the 
following passage from the Mayukha is referred to: orftw o t iso tfrw gifbwfit 

4T: l qfiftvt tpfJW viRTfV • * 3 WfffU ■ 

nf^nnviq. ^ gfrmmwfcmi srmvrmrntfopranwrar i am <n 

w yrgvrcifi etymft i m. p. 108. The same 

passage of the Mayukba is referred to in Vyas Chimanlal v. Vyas 
Ramchandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.) at p. 373. 

1279. w jrr*vt tv-, jwt om*v ff 8 i 

fW tft. p. 23. 

1280. t w¥88»i 38"! sfawt w 

(*m '• ) syft wnwfv gOercwWnsnS*, 

* 3* : iwmufihmnnv tnsm nhwi msjtffcnhi ftitvm i fimr. on vr- n. 133. 
The same verse is srfflV 17. 10 (with variations). «qq. ft. p. 440 quotes 
similar verses of fiftff and ggsoft. Compare fteqju. 15. 42 also.' 

1 wwimil KMuIfkufmv trm ffilifluntltnsi • vy dufOiftnrWt ^JWixwt 
vrevq wfrwptn • qorevrft gfc mtk h¥ 8 gft«r» tRpn»—fft «w ••• %v- 
wiftm rnmrq vwt>—r uvw tft n&fttfts mi 1 tfflNf* n - 

p, 289. Vide w. 18- p. 395 tor quotation of this passage of 
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for adoption another boy should not be adopted. A similar 
explanation had been given by an ancient commentator Deva- 
svSmin. The D. M., D. 0. (pp. 5-6 ) and Sam. K. p. 150 quote 
passages of Saunaka 1381 and Sakai a that a man should prefer 
a sapinda or a sagotra to one who is not a sapinda or of the 
same gotra. The D. M., D. 0., the Sam. K. p. 150, the Dharma- 
sindhu recommend the following order: the full brother’s son, 
then a sagotra sapinda, then a sapinda though not of the same 
gotra (such as a boy from one’s maternal uncle’s line or a 
paternal aunt’s descendant), then one not a sapinda though of 
the same gotra, then one who is neither a sapinda nor a sagotra. 
This order is purely recommendatory and an adoption in breach 
of it is quite valid. It has been recently held that an adoption 
is invalid if the boy adopted be congenitally and incurably 
deaf and dumb though not an idiot. Vide Surenrira v. Bholanath 
I. L. R. (1944) 1 Cal. 139. 

As to the age of the boy to be adopted there is great diver¬ 
gence among the medieval writers which is also reflected in the 
case law. In this connection certain verses of the Kalikapurana 
assume 1282 great importance. The V. Mayukha and the D. C. 


1281. wigmimt $****: i luprftsufWt it arwnr a * 

qrftvr, wnhnnrinft ft i wprert ffcgft wm q prft 

qftqrevva i TmmHntmn t Ha vq v q vfto i q. • *h«rw ; both q. by qvr. ft. p. 
41 and 48, and pp. 5-6. A comparatively late work called s^- 

(composed after about 1700 a. d., since it 
mentions the and ) after an elaborate discussion of 


Rg. VII. 4. 7-8 and the above passages of Saunaka and Sakala states the 
following conclusion (D. C. College Ms. No. 133 of 1886-92 folio 16 b) 

‘ vut — q r ft vtr&i qmfSft mqw v q rrffoniv... ttot wvflvaiwTftqftirflfit 

1282. Vi JV: TTPpm jfitfbft I V JW: TT JWSt Vtft 

qn»vm«t frsr-«qvrreigr v vi ft *3v*v«n fra i 
•xi# 3 qvraravfm Terrors gm 311 qflun jvft wt* wbt» *rftvrr- 

JUW q. by f*. ft. p. 122, ft. ft. Ill p. 250, *V. p. 114, f*. *. 
pp. 31-33 (reads vft wnyrwft l tTVi vft qnfolfam i Wfft J^ft), 

sft. p. 169 (reads 'f«nn and sptot SRfTO). The cuda was usually 
performed in the third year and the locks that were kept on the boy's bead 
depended upon the number of the pravara sages of the gotra of the father. 
Vide H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 260-265 for cudakarana. So if a boy (who 
was st?R«rhf) was adopted after cuda, his position would be this that some 
would have been performed with one gotra, while others would be 
performed with another gotra l e, he would thus belong to two gotraa. To 
prevent this and to complete his affiliation into the adoptive family tht 
putref$i had to be performed* 
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hold that the passage is of doubtful authenticity (as the verses 
are not found in several mss.), while the D. M. and theNirnaya- 
sindhu hold them to be genuine and the Sam. K. pp. (169-172 ) 
after referring to these views states that those verses are opposed 
to what is stated in the Ait. Br. about Sunahsepa who was adopted 
by Vi&vamitra as a son even after upanayana. The verses are: 

* O King 1 that son, whose saniskaras up to (including) the cu<fS 
(tonsure) ceremony are performed with the gotra of his 
(natural) father, does not (i. e. cannot) attain the status of the 
adopted son of another. When the ceremonies of cuda and 
upanayana are performed under his own gotra (by the adoptive 
father) the dattaka and the other kinds become (recognised as) 
sons (in the adoptive family); otherwise they are called dasa 
(slave). After the fifth year the adopted son and the rest can¬ 
not be (recognised as) sons. Having taken one who is five 
years old, one (the adopter) should first perform the putresti \ 
These verses state four propositions: (1) If all samskaras 

from jatakarma to cuda (i. e. including it) have been performed 
in the family of birth that boy cannot be adopted in another 
family; (2) if a boy’s cutfa and other later ceremonies are per¬ 
formed in the family of adoption he is fully an adopted son; 
(3) a boy over five years of age cannot be adopted at all; (4) a 
boy whose cuda has been performed in the family of birth may 
be adopted up to five years, provided the rite called putresti 1283 
is first performed in the adoptive family before any other cere, 
mony is performed on the adopted boy. The D. M. says that 
the best time for adoption is up to three years, then from three 
years to five is the next best ( gaum ) and that after five no 
boy can be adopted. The D. C. (p. 36 ) holds that a boy of the 
three higher classes can be adopted up to upanayana and that a 
Sudra boy can be adopted till his marriage. The Nirnaya- 
sindhu seems to be of the same opinion. The V. Mayukha 1284 

1283. About the ijftfa, the id. p. 132 says ‘ wjrft gueft gft»nR*nn- 

ewn# jfaSr gvNrmdenfvnram re i w i w : i suit jnmvft 

Wiftwp. Wvwnfii Vied mnmtwwPH : 4|?jil' twruiaumrsrau im tnMt 

tril wSftnmwtt v r . rnrmft* erewd *vr- 

•». The ft. eft. P 173 contains the words enfft ... 
vide an»sr. eft. ii. io * ' 

1284. qvrarcg ’rfWtar vweryftft tnwwm • 5 % vruett- 

*V- u. p. 114. When Nilakantha says that the three verses of 

the Kalikapurana refer to the adoption of an asagotra boy, that is not his 
foal opinion; be only concedes that that passage may, if at all, refer 
to the adoption of an asagotra boy, iff * %rmi I MtHgo t ftftfffiw r grftft o n 
igjpev 5 1 qvr, p. 36. 
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and Sam. K. both hold that even a boy not of the same gotra 
may be taken in adoption after upanayana or after marriage 
and even when the person to be adopted has himself had a son. 
In Bengal, Benares 1285 and Bihar the courts hold that the boy 
must be adopted before upanayana. The same rule holds good 
in Madras 1286 ; but there it is further held that if the boy to be 
adopted is of the same gotra as the adopter, the adoption may be 
made after upanayana but before marriage. In Bombay a 
person may be adopted at any age, even after marriage and 
even after he has had children and he may be even older than 
the adopter. 1287 In the whole of India, a sudra may be adopted 
only before his marriage, but in the Bombay Presidency the 
adoption of a married man and of one having even a child is 
allowed also among Sudras 1288 . 


1285. Vide Ganga Sahai v . Lekhraj 9 All. 253 (at p. 306 the transla¬ 
tions of the Kalikapurana verses by Sutherland and Colebrooke are quoted 
and at p. 318 the authenticity of those verses is held to be extremely 
doubtful); Raja Mukund v , Jagannath 2 Patna 469, 477 (where the 
passage of the Kalikapurana is quoted ), in which it was held that a boy 
may be adopted till upanayana and that it does not matter if the cuda 
ceremony is performed in the family of birth and the putresti is omitted at 
the time of adoption ; Chandreshwar v. Bisheshwar 5 Patna 777 at p. 844 
( where the passage as to five years was held not binding) ; vide Surabala 
Devi v. Sudhirkutnar AIR ( 1944 ) Cal, 265. 

1286. Vtraragava v. Ramalinga 9 Mad. 148 (F. B, ) for the validity 
of the adoption of a sagotra after upanayanya and Pichuvayyan v. 
Subbayyan 13 Mad. 128 for the invalidity of a married man's adoption. 

' ” 1287. Vide Dhanna v. Ramkrishna 10 Bom. 80, 84 (where it is said 
that though Nilakanfha's explanation that the Kalikapurana verses refer to 
an asagotra causes a difficulty, yet it does not follow that he adopts that 
interpretation as his own) in which the adoption of a married asagotra 
brihmana was upheld ; Kalgavda v. Somappa 33 Bom. 669 where the 
adoption of a married man having a son was upheld, but it was decided that 
the son born before adoption remained for purposes of inheritance in the 
natural family; Balabaiv . Mahadu 48 Bom. 387 (where the adopted man 
was older than the adopter). 

1288. Lingayya v. Chengalammal 48 Mad. 407 where it was held 
that even a iudra cannot be adopted after his marriage, (which decision 
follows {he D. C,) 

88 
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6aunaka required that the boy to be adopted muBt be 
putracch&y&vdha 1289 (one who bears resemblance to or is a reflec¬ 
tion of the aurasa son). This has led to differing explanations 
by the commentators and contradictory decisions in the several 
Indian High Courts. The D. M. and D. C. (p. 21) both explain 
that the resemblance consists in the possibility of being pro¬ 
created by the adopter himself by niyoga and the like. The 
meaning of the D. M. is: A brother’s son or a sapinda’s son 
or a sagotra’s son can be adopted because the adopter could 
have procreated a son by the practice of niyoga on the wife of & 
brother or a sapipda or a sagotra (according to the rules of 
niyoga); but he could not have done so as regards his mother, 
or grandmother, daughter or sister or his mother’s sister. There¬ 
fore a man cannot adopt his own brother, paternal or maternal 
uncle, a daughter’s son or a sister’s son and the like. One strange 
thing is that, though niyoga had been forbidden for many 
centuries before the D. M., the author of it brings in the rules 
of the long obsolete practice of niyoga 1290 to find out who could 
or could not be adopted. But stranger things were to happen. 
Sutherland who translated both the D.M. and the D.C. explained 
in his notes the word ‘ niyog&dinfi ’ as ‘ by such an appointment 
or .marriage and the like ’. Vide Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts 
p. 590 (DattakamlmSmsa, sec. Y. placitum 16 note). There was 
no warrant for introducing the word ‘ marriage ’ after ‘ niyoga*. 
The rules of niyoga are different from those of marriage. 
The judges most of whom were generally ignorant of Sanskrit and 
had yet to decide cases among Hindus according to Hindu Law 
as understood by them (vide 26 I. A. 113 at page 128 about the 
ignorance of Sanskrit among judges) seized upon this explana¬ 
tion and evolved the curious rule that no one could be adopted 
whose mother the adopter could not have married in her maiden 
state (i. e. the relationship has reference to a time prior .to 


1289. ga mia i ga am a aw ftvftnfla i wagwfla afratd nur wnjuft- 

g swfe i ffru v w i a wwwaffuft i WhnC wtgrws 

snmq » aw igwqlftvwrinfcvAron <pwn» 

i wwwn »... aw fta y wa» ug u > aanfta i nsi vfiNbr «»w$ 
amt* mi ffil awn • fa- PP- l+*-143 *nd p. 147. The word* 
jpwoisi... abast occur in qvr. a|' *!•© (p. 21). The half verse dNnti 
... awaata.it almoet like »nfi|n4 103. 2. 

1290. For the rules of nfyogg vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 399 - 001 . -- < 
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marriage). This is still the law in all Presidencies 2291 except 
Bombay. Although the D. M. stated that the boy to bo adopted 
must be capable of being procreated by niyoga, at another place 
it remarks, after quoting verses of Saunaka 1292 and Sakala, that 
a boy of another gotra may be adopted except a daughter's son, 
a sister’s son and a mother’s sister’s son. The Bombay High 
Court holds that any one may be adopted except these three 
( vide liamchandra v. Gopal 32 Bom. 619, Walbai v. Heerbat 34 
Bom. 491 holding that a man cannot adopt his mother’s sister’s 
son, Ramkrishna v. Chimnaji 15 Bom. L. R. 824 holding the 
adoption of father’s sister’s son valid). Very strange results 
have followed from this viz. the Bombay High Court has 
upheld the validity of the adoption as a son by a man of his own 
half-brother (vide Gajanan v. Kashinath 39 Bom. 410), of his own 
maternal uncle’s son, and the adoption by a widow of her deceased 
husband’s son-in-law ( vide Sitabai v. Parvatibai 47 Bom. 35 ). It 
should be noted that the Dvaitanirnaya or Dharmadvaitanir- 
naya 1293 (of Sankarabbatta, father of Nllakantha) and the V. 
Mayukha both hold after a very abstruse reasoning based on 
several Mlmamsa rules, that men of the three higher classes may 


1291. Vide Mtnakshi v, Ramanada 11 Mad. 49 (F. B .), Bhagwan 
Singh v. Bhagwan Singh L. R. 26 I. A. 153, 160, in the latter of which the 
texts of Saunaka and Sakala are relied upon, 

1292 . wut w wi! i ••• vnPtRvw firak gn: I Wfgpnf^- 

WT% Vtriifav: wfag I ... afrwWUUTWft WSU5: « «TO- 

Wme w c fr I rft. pp. 80 and 101, p 8; w. P- 6 quotes qnetS’* 

verse. The jpr. rfh elsewhere (p. 98 ) and the p. 158 read ^iQ|| 

ftftm and the w- wb P 176 reads ‘*Ht* WriSft* *T SJHWt Wfft 
while the (p. 105) and the »rj. rrqw p. 110 read 

l y W lft W tflok. iqpftuu q- by the qw. *8. P-146 reads ‘ Wtfaf 

1293. Vide the text of the V. Mayukha p. Ill and notes pp, 173-179 

in my edition of the V, Mayukha for explanation. The Dvaitanirnaya 
(p. 103) concludes: ft* ssmNimrrftft finrt 1 

wfh mwl. » The V. Mayukha p. U1 follows 

the Dvaitanirnaya and states that usage is in accordance with its expl&na* 
tion: ‘ Afd vfo* fmrwh f i r stWTtb^ H I *. In Oopal V. Hanmani 

S Bom. 273 at p. 280 it was held that Nilakantba also interdicted the 
Adoption of the daughter’s son and of the other two by the regenerate* 
Glasses.’-Tt is* submitted that this view as to the position of the V,‘ 
Mayukha on this point is entirely wrong. 
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adopt a daughter’s son, a sisters's son or a mother’s sister’s son and 
that a sudra must adopt one of these if available in preference 
to any one else. The Bombay High Court follows the inter¬ 
pretation of Saunaka’s verse given by Nandapandita in 
preference to Nilakantha’s, but in its turn disregards the 
authority of Nandapandita who forbade the adoption of a 
brother or uncle. It would have been far better if it had 
generally brushed aside everywhere the dicta of Nanda¬ 
pandita and preferred the interpretation of the Mayukha. 
Popular sentiment is in favour of the daughter’s son 
or sister’s son being adopted, as they are the nearest and often 
the dearest relations, and yet the High Court shuts the 
door against them, while it opens it ajar for the adoption of 
a brother or maternal uncle or his son or one’s own daughter’s 
husband, which appears absurd to people. Besides the High 
Courts have recognised the adoption even of a daughter’s 
son UM on the ground of custom by Desiastha sm&rta br&hmanas 
in the Dharwar District (vide Suttdrabat v. Hanmant. 56 Bom. 
298), by Telugu br&hmanas ( Viswasundara v. Somasundara 
43 Mad. 876). Sudras can adopt a daughter’s or sister’s or 
mother’s sister’s son all over India. The D. M. went so far as 
to say that a widow could not adopt her brother’s son. 1J9S The 
D. M. ignored the fact that the widow adopts to her husband 
( and not to herself) who bore no relation to his wife’s brother’s 
wife and who could have himself adopted that son. The Bombay 
High Court and the Privy Council have discarded this absurd 
proposition of the D. M. Pannalal in ‘ Kumaun Local customs’ 


1294. It may be noted that the question of the adoption of the daugh¬ 
ter's son cropped up even in the times of the Peshwas. In ‘ Selections from 
Peshwa's Records' vol. 43 No. 146 pp. 116-117 the opinion of Ramsastri, 
the Chief Justice of the Peshwa's court, is sought on the adoption of a 
daughter's son from the Ratnagiri District The Prthviraja Risau states 
that the famous Cbohan hero Prthviraja had been adopted by bis maternal 
grand-father Anahgapala of the Tomara dynasty of Delhi. But modern 
historians say that this is imaginary (vide ' History of Medieval India' by 
Prof. Ishwarl Prasad p. 9 n .). 

1295. wqnr t<ifbrn i i mffb g* » vft i 

sim w tfflcyuw o r* i 8w upjr** ^ wren » fw« 4, 

pp. 56-57. Vide Bat Nani v. Chunilal ,22 Bom. 973, Puttulal v. 
Parbati 42 I. A. p. 155. where after admitting that the DattahamtwImaS 
>* embedded in law, the P. C. say that caution is required is accepting the 
glosses of Nanda Paqdita where they deviate from or add to the ssoftie 

(p. 161). ' J 
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notes that In that part of India a daughter’s or a sister’s son 
may be adopted (p. 14 para 56). It has been recently held that 
the adoption of the illegitimate son of a woman even among 
tudras is invalid. Vide Apya v. Ramakka IL. R. (1941) Bom. 
350. This was relied upon for holding that a woman Cannot 
give in adoption an illegitimate son among Lingayats in 
Tirkangauda v. Shimppa A. I. R. (1944) Bom. 40. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about the dvyamu- 
syayana. A dattala, is of two kinds 1294 , kevala (simple or 
ordinary) and dvyamusyayarui (the son of two fathers). When 
a man gives his only son in adoption to another under an agree¬ 
ment that he is to be considered as the son of both the natural 
father ( janaka. or janaka-pitr) and of the adoptive father 
(palaka), the son so given is called dry amusyayana. The 
Bombay High Court has held that in order to constitute a 
dvyamusyayana an express agreement as stated above must be 
proved even when one brother adopts the only son of another tJ9y . 
A dvySmusyayana inherits both in the natural and adoptive 
families. The word dvySmusyayana was employed in some of 


1296. srC «ar sperwt fifrriv: Srrar swr3*wrn«i ■ fan tjw wmt < 

wwvhwrWl* i «v. p. im. The w. (pp. 61.66) 

employs the word for t&qdqvnti. Vide Laxmipatirao v. VenkaHsh 

41 Bom. 315, Huchrao v. Bhimarao 42 Bom. 277. It has already been 
seen (p. 659 ) that the Mit. employs the words dvyamusyayana and ksetraja 
as synonyms. Nar. (diyabhaga 23 ) appears to use it in the same sense, 

* swgrmt t RvurgS *migirfienfri9ira$i«Wf *. 

In this verse Nar. does not employ the form dvyamusyayana. but the 
word amusyayana with the adverb dvih f meaning 1 twice \ The word 
dvyamusyayana is made up of 1 dvi ' (two) and ' amusyayana * (issue 
of this man, Issue of so and so ). The word amusyayana occurs in the Tai. 
Br. II. 7. 7. 7 (wt v 

and in the Atharvaveda IV. 16. 9. X. 5. 36 and 44, XVI. 7. 8 in the form 
' amusyayana amusyih putra In the Hir. gr. I. 9. 19 we have yy r fHfUwr f- 
Where Matrdatta explains ; atrSttHTO f Et 

Similar words occur in the Bharadvaja gr. II. 19. Katyayana has vartika 2 

* 1 on Pan. VI. 3. 21. ’Amusyayana' is 

formed from ‘ amusya' (of thi9 or that man ) in the sense of' apatya ' acc. 
to Panlni IV. 1. 99 (nadadibhyah phak). In the Asv. Sr. S. (Uttafts&tka 
6. 13) the word * dvipravacana , is employed for dvyamusyayana, 1 W 
qft flpWW » on which Narayana explains, v ifit 

1297. Vide Laxmipatirao v. Vonkatesh 41 Bom, 315 and Huchrao v. 
Bhimarao 42 Bom. 277* 
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the smftis as applicable to all auoh sons as the dattaka, krlta 1J,a . 
The V. Mayukha quotes a prose passage from Katyfcyana 
(which is attributed to Paithlnasi in D. 0.) and the 
V. Mayukha, D. M. and D. C. all quote a verse (which is 
ascribed to Pravaradhyaya by the first and to P&rij&ta by the 
P. M,) that supports this. The D. M. and D. C. both quote 
two sutras of Satyasadha and Sahara’s gloss ( bhaqya ) thereon 
in whioh the kqetraja is called nUya dvyamuqyayaya and 
the dattaka and others are oalled anitya dvyamusy&yana. Y&j. 
IL127 and Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 21 provide that a kaetraja is the 
son of both the begetter and of the husband of the wife on whom 
the son is procreated. Therefore such a son is called nitya 
dvyamusyayana (because he is always the son of two fathers). 
When the ksetraja became obsolete and forbidden, the only 
dvySmusyayana was an only son taken in adoption with a 
stipulation as described above. About the dattaka Manu IX. 142 
states the general rule that the dattaka loses the gotra of his 
genetive father and assumes that of the adopter. But a dattaka 
belonged to two gotras according to some, if his samskaras up 
to caula were performed in his natural family and the samskftra 
of upanayana and those that follow were performed in the 
adoptive family. Therefore it was not a general proposition 
that a dattaka always belonged to two gotras. If all the 
saxhsk&ras from jatakarma were performed by the adopter, 
then the dattaka would take the gotra of the adopter alone. 
Hence the sons called dattaka and ‘the bought’ were styled anitya 
dvy&musyayanas ( who were not in all cases dvyamusy&yanas )• 
The D. M. states this 12,9 twofold division of dvyfimusy&yanas 
and employs the words nilyavat or nitya and anityavat or anitya 


1298. erg-era ^gww^mffawrgwr: qrafrufrwratfqrel gwtyranrat 

Wsrflg—f/ii wtranra: ■ ra. p. ns : gw. w. p. 46 

ascribes tbis to and reads ; era gwentfiegfimiTk.lftwrifa 

srwrgsvmwr wewfHS gwrgratwwwt ^ 'ggwwAci* 
WTgV. » •ftvjf^ttrgytv: eftfgrftwvhrai * q. horn STOWW by *v wgw 
■p. 119 . 

1299. igrsrvr gwwtgwi i^rrawg gwigrarawr »f*»raeg gwngrarawtw l 

t*hveg srwrgsvivwr wm $ gw gi% wwfaiwn t 

^ ehsnwfwlw newsier i 

fc«rt •f.wrbwrfa gengrara ww nt wftrag < wwroraw qforfr ntw- 

g^w ehwitmwig eve nnrvfigrfovbe • wfcriWtwrg wraivifs i ‘ iwmwt 
Igvmvqisl gwb • gfil gN ftwtfijwwwt jspwWwi 

‘gwwmfwt g fwigswrawtig’. ffh gltw jgtr.ift. 
pp. 199-99; vide gw. W- p. 44 for the gg of gram*' " * •' r ’' : 
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to denote the two varieties and restricts the former only to a 
son adopted with a stipulation as stated above. The ksetraja 
became quite obsolete many centuries ago and the courts have held 
that the anitya dvy&musyayana is also now obsolete. 1300 ' It is 
now held that every adoption is presumed to be in the simple 
( kevala ) form, unless a stipulation that the boy will be the 
son of both is proved (when it will be a dvy&musyayana 
adoption). 

When a man is adopted in the dvyamusy&yana form, his 
son born after such adoption has been held to inherit as grand¬ 
son to the adoptive father, if the dvyamusy&yana son died 
before the adoptive father. 1300 ® 

Ceremonies of Adoption .—The most essential ingredient in 
adoption is the giving of the boy by the natural father and the 
taking of the boy by the adopter with the intention to transfer 
the boy to the family of the adopter. Another requisite ( in 
some cases) is the homa called dattahoma* 30 * which as described 
by Saunaka and Baud, is given 1302 in the Appendix. It is not 
necessary that the dattahoma must be performed immediately 
after the giving and taking, but it may be performed later and 
its performance may be delegated to others when the giver ot 
taker is a widow or a sudra or is ill &c. Although in Vedic 
times women composed hymns and although H&rlta and Yama 
stated that women had the upanayana performed on them and 
oould study the Veda (H. Dh. vol. II pp. 293-295), in later times 
it was held that women could not study the Veda, oould not 
repeat Vedic mantras and therefore could not perform any 
homa (including dattahoma ). Therefore some writers said that 
a widow oould not adopt at all, while others like the V. Mayu- 
kha said that women are to be assimilated to sudras and so 
just as a sudra can get the dattahoma performed through a 
br&hmana, so a widow, though she cannot herself engage in 
homa, may employ a brahmana to perform the dattahoma. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. II pp. 365-368 (for deterioration in the 


1300. Vide Basappa v. Gurlittgawa 57 Bom. 74, 77, where the two 
kinds of dvyamusyayanas are mentioned and it is stated that the anitya 
dvyitnusysiyana is now obsolete. 

1300 #. Vide Ganpatrao v. Balkrishna I. L. R. (1942) Bom, 340. 

1301. mwn swsrifrf gnwifrik ffrqpt < qrwvithnrri uiw- 

gwwrow qtfih ^w. sf). p. i6i, 

1302. Vide Appendix, ... • 
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position of women), and note 1262 above and V, Mayukha 
(footed below. 1X8 It baa been held that the dattahoma is 
not 1301 necessary among twice-born olasses if the boy to be 
adopted belongs to the same gotra as that of the adoptive father. 
Jolly (in T. L. L. p. 160) states that the Dattakadarpana refers 
to a text of Yama from the Sarasvatlvil&sa to the effect that homo. 
is not absolutely essential in all oases. From Colebrooke’s Digest 
V.4 OCLXX1H it appears that JagannStha held the same view. 
The Dharmasindhu remarks that in certain countries an adop¬ 
tion of a sagotra sapinda boy can be validly effected with the 
mere assent of the giver and adopter without Vedic ceremonies. 
There is a good deal of conflict in the case law on this point, which 
is passed over. Among sudras no homo, iB necessary. The 
ceremony of adoption as described by Baud. gr. sesasutra IL 6. 
4-9 (which is probably the oldest on record and which was the 
one to be followed by the Taittirlyas or followers of the Black 
Yajurveda, according to D. M., Sam. K. p. 177 and the Dharraa- 
sindhu p. 161) is as follows: When about to take (in adoption) 
the adopter makes ready (or collects) the following viz. two 
pieces of cloth, two ear-rings, a finger ring, an Scarya (officiat¬ 
ing priest) who is well versed in the Veda, a bundle of kusa 
grass, fuel sticks of pal&sa ( Butea Frondosa). Then in the 
midst of invited relatives, after informing the ruler, he serves 
food to br&hmanas in the assembly hall or in the middle of the 
house. He (the adopter) makes (the brahman as) pronounce 
the benedictions ‘May the day be auspicious! May you fare 
welll May there be prosperity!’ and performs the acts (usual 
in all homas) from drawing lines on the altar up to carrying 
forward the Prapltft water. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 209-212 for 
the procedure common to all homas. Then he goes into the 


kw frigm wrrws • ••• fwvr eift t yufo t iuedu i eft- 
l£i«r ffll emu* I «V. p. 112 (text). Vide H. Dh. vol. 11 . 

pp, 594-595 notes 1392-1395 for other texts treating women (of higher castes) 
and sudras alike, 

1304. Vide Valubat v. Govtnd 24 Bom. 218, Bal Gangadhar v, 
Shrinivas 39 Bom. 441 (P. C.), Govtndayyar v. Dorasami U Mad. 5 
(F.B.); Muthuvayyangar v. THiruvangadammal I.L.R. (1942) Mad. p. 882.' 

fsrw* emiwwnwwft wrif^ffiNrw t ww 

sfiggterf,ir vjkt• *w v tjjrejgssvNf! fagfti 
vo ub n l w. i finfafoe g HI i p. 249; vfltftt tikwikfli ftwtfo gigirtlg- 

wr wwN- 

suwffcftpWrfl rprk gjfc Am)' in gjpi p-158, 
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presence of the giver and begs of him ‘ give me your sonThe 
other one (the giver) says ‘I give*. He (adopter) then takes 
hold of the boy with the words ‘I accept thee for the continuity 
(of my family)’. Then he decks (the boy) with the pieces of 
cloth, the ear-rings, the finger ring and performs the acts from 
laying fuel sticks round the altar up to the offering of oblations 
into fire; he offers boiled rice into fire with the mantra' yastvS 
hfdft * (Rg. V. 4. 10 or Tai. S. I. 4. 46. 1) as a puronuvakya 130s 
(prayer of invitation) and with the mantra ‘yasmai tvam 
sukrte’ ( Rg. V. 4.11, Tai. S. I. 4. 46.1) as a ydjyd (prayer of 
worship or offering). Then having offered oblations of clarified 
butter with the vyahrtis 1306 he performs the acts from the offe¬ 
ring to Agni Svistakrt down to the giving of the cow and pre¬ 
sents. He (the adopter) gives as daksina (fee) to the priest 
these very pieces of cloth and rings (with which the boy was 
decked). 

The procedure laid down by Saunaka, who appears to be 
much later than Baud., is somewhat different (though there is 
a good deal common to both) and is meant for the students of the 
Rgveda (acc. to Sam. K. p. 175). A few salient points may be 
noted. The adopter should fast the previous day, he should 
offer madhuparka to the officiating priest, should perform all 
the details from the placing of fuel sticks on the fire up to the 
purification of clarified butter with the blades of kusa grass. 
The giver recites (when begged) the five verses beginning with 
‘ye yajfiena* (Rg. X. 62.1-5) and the adopter holds the boy with 
both hands while repeating the mantra ‘ devasya tvS* (Asv. gr 
L 20. 4), mutters the rk 4 angSd-angad ’ (quoted above on p. 641 
n. 1202) and smells the boy on his head. The adopter offers boiled 
rice with Rg. V. 4.10, X. 85. 38, X. 85. 41-46. A much more 
elaborate procedure is set out in the V. Mayukha (pp. 120-122 
text) and the Dharmasindhu (HI purv&rdha pp. 160-161). 

The results of adoption —Adoption has the effect of trans¬ 
ferring the adopted person from his natural family into the 
adoptive family. Adoption confers upon the adopted person the 
same rights and privileges in the family of adoption as the son 


1305* For the meaning of Puronuvakya and Yajya, vide H. of Dh 
vol, II. p, 1060 n. 2372 and pp. 1058-59 respectively. For the offering to 
Agni Sviffakrt vide H. of Db. vol. II. p. 208 and appendix p. 1257 n. 481. 

1306. The vyahrtis are the mystic syllables bhjih, bhuvafr and svah, 
Jhe offerings will be accompanied with these syllables as follows: 'om bhuh 
svaha 1 om bliuvahi svaha \ *om svah svaha’, 'om bhur bhuvah svah svaha’. 
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of the body ( aurasa ) except in a few well defined oases. The 
basic text on this point is that of Manu 1307 IX. 142 whioh may 
be literally rendered as follows: * The son given should not take 
the gotra (the family name) and the wealth of his natural father; 
the pinda (the cake of boiled rioe offered to deceased ancestors in 
sr&ddhas) follows the gotra and the wealth (1 e. is invariably 
concomitant with them); of him who gives (his son in adoption) 
the svadha (obsequial rites) ceases (so far as that son is concerned)’. 
The preceding verse (Manu IX. 141) states that the adopted 
son takes the wealth of his adoptive father and all that this 
verse says is that, after adoption, the son given in adoption 
does not take the name of his natural father and has no right 
in the wealth that then is the natural father’s and that he does 
not perform the obsequial and srSddha rites for his natural 
father. But from this verse a learned Hindu Judge derived 
the sweeping proposition that ‘ the theory of adoption depends 
upon the principle of a complete severance of the child adopted 
from the family in which he is born, both in respect to the 
paternal and maternal line, and his complete substitution into 
the adopter’s family as if he were born in it There is no 
warrant for the idea of complete severance emphasized here. 
This dictum was followed in many cases and was aocepted by 
the Privy Council 130 ®. Another great Judge went so far as to 


1307. ifarited rtf qffiruj • *rhrftwnprt faur) 

WII * IX. 142 The Mit. on Ysij. II. 132 and V. Mayukha p. 113 
read * n But this reading makes no change whatever in the 

meaning, since in ancient sutras and smrtis, the roots ' bhaj ' and * hr' and 
derivatives from them are used promiscuously in the same sense with regard 
to gotra and riktha. Vide the words gotra-bhajali and riktha-bhajah cited 
above (on p. 650 ) from Baud. Dh. S. II. 2 36-37 and Gaut. 28. 30-31, the 
words * rikthaifa bbajeran ’ (in Gaut. 28. 19) and ‘ riktbabhak ’ -(in Gaut. 
28. 26), Vas. 17.84 (tayoralabhe riji baret), Yaj. II. 132 (ftesq'ie i y refa l ) and 
U. ( yro pn ft w t ji )> ftegu u m 15. 40 (UWpfa: w ). Even 

1 apabaret' which ordinarily means ' should steal or take away 1 is used by 
Yaj. II. 138 only in the sense of 'should take or claim \ Manu (IX. 153 
and 154) employs the words 'haret' and 'adadyat' In the same sense. 
Vide also (la Manu IX. 155) and (in IX. 192). Therefore 

the learned Judges in Dattatraya v, Govind 40 Bom. 429 and in Bai 
Kesarba v. Shivs an gji 34 Bom. L. R. 1332 (at pp. 1340-41) unnecessarily 
enter into a long discussion on * haret 1 and ' bhajet * and the several trails* 
letions of these words by Golapchandra Sarkar and others. 

1308. Vide Utna Shunker Moitro v , Kali Komul 6 Cal. 256 (F. B. ) 

at p. 260. Vide Kali Komul v. Uma Shunkur L. Br IQ I. A* |38, 149 for 
the acceptance by the P. C. * * * 
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say that ‘ an absolute adoption appears to operate as birth of 
the boy In the family of adoption and as civil death in the 
family of birth, having regard to the legal consequences that 
are incidents of such adoption ’ 1309 . But then the P. C, felt 
that matters were being carried too far and administered the 
warning 1310 that “As has been more than once observed the 
expressions ‘ civilly dead or as if he had never been born in the 
family’ are not for all purposes correct or logically applicable 
but they are complimentary to the term ‘new birthWe 
have to see what construction was put upon the verse of Manu 
by authoritative digests. The V. Mayukha explains Manu IX. 
142 and arrives at the conclusion that the four words gotra r 
riktha, pivfa and sixidhd are not to be taken literally but they are 
only used to indicate all those consequences only in relation to 
the natural father and the like that are brought about by their 
connection with the piuda and the verse of Manu conveys the 
cessation of all those consequences only. It further adds that 
the son on being given away in adoption ceases to have similar 
relationship to his brother, paternal uncle (in the family of 
birth). It should be noted that the V. Mayukha does not say 
that the son given away is dead to the family of birth or ceases 
to have any connection whatever with the members of the 
family of birth, but restricts the cessation of relation to the 
offering of pinda and the taking of the estate after he is 
adopted. The D. M. quotes 1311 the Sm. C. (II. 289 ) and holds 
that by the gift the adopted son ceases to have the same gotra 
as the giver. The D. C. (pp. 23-24) states 1312 the same preposi¬ 
tion, without naming the Sm. C. The learned Judges who had 
to deoide cases of adoption, even if they knew Sanskrit, do not 
generally appear to have consulted authoritative works other 
than the few that had been translated and were quite unaware as 


1309. Per Sir Asutosh Mukerji J. In Btrbhadra v. Kalpataru l C. L. 
J. 388 at p. 400 ( where Manu IX. 142 is cited in the original for this). 

1310. Vide Raihuraj Chandra v. Subhadra L. R. 55 I. A. 139, 148 
followed in Martand v. N a ray an I. L. R. 1939 Bom. 586 (F. B ). 

1311. q&w twaf titan raw w weft • 

gigmi g gmi$t TVTefafT^rsrrrt gfamw Sw wvfT.rynjt? 

wfapRIWH:» gW. pp. 163-164. The words gwtwrerq ... Plffaf 
m fit occur in the VffkW- H. p. 289. 

1312. aw mp i ... *rvr t i qtia giguii gim%a 

irnghrma fa* mrtfitgvan i am w n)*ri%raf%far 

man mf®im*a<dm*mnm qa qatw tNtah 
aifattaf anal a gaqar fimWian • gw. w. pp. 23*24. 
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to whether even the cessation of the pinda and gotra and of the 
right to wealth when a son was given away was so universally 
accepted by the leading DharmasSstra works as they thought. 
The SarasvatlvilSsa (p. 394) quotes a text of Visnu 1313 that even 
the adopted son should perform the obsequial rites of the natural 
father and explains that Manu IX. 142 applies when the natural 
father has no issue at the time of his death. Eudraskanda on 
Khfidira gr. HI. 5.16 says the same. KamalSkara, the author 
of the Nirpayasindhu 1314 and a first cousin and contemporary 
of Nllakantha expressly states that Manu IX. 142 only applies 
when the natural father has a son or sons (other than the one 
given away) and quotes Katyfiyana and Laug&ksi cited in the 
Pravaramanjarl (p. 146) in support. The Dharmasindhu 1315 
also says that when a boy of another gotra is adopted after his 
upanayana is performed in the family of birth or when only 
the upanayana is performed by the adoptive father, the adopted 
boy should repeat both gotras at the time of bowing at the feet 
of elders or in 6r&ddha and other rites; but when all the cere¬ 
monies Including the cudft are performed by the adoptive 
father then the adopted boy has only one gotra (viz. that of 
the adopter), 

The plain meaning of the verse of Manu (IX. 142) Is that 
when a man gives away his son in adoption, then that son is 
transferred into another family, does not perform the sr&ddha 
and similar rites for the giver and cannot claim to take the 
wealth of his natural father as a son on the father’s death 
or demand a partition from his father. The other son or sons 

1313. nhrftvij.rant—yft ufprwmB qftwra rawnwrhrat- 

ftramlft f n ft w«t qfindft raeptRqj: ra*rt yvfftnr vtj'vft i ay 

gfttnrawra wrarawft w. ft. p. 394 ; nur fwjwlft smftip g*i- 

*awfft • q snwft ft ft gftt I <3 * * *3 on HI. s. 16. 

1314. 3*1^1 gUTUXl fr 3UT3T 'n*ft*^--ra^lft *0^: 1 

WT U ft B UH l qiraw rarararft rasgvra • 

era % qnfts ... fvmrarawr wafts- wftraiftra rfr ftftt nramswfa i 
' «ra vW ram HTvtra<mf m rarity ft*# raraiftjrt quftraftd 
wfBiraftw qjitniftaw «n$ gratfiRv B ngeflfa wftwfi ratraufftart wt 

i ft. ft. HI snrarf P.389. The passage quoted occur* on 
p. 146 of the wuswfl . This passage is quoted In the ra. w. p. US *l»o. 
Vide note 1298 above tor a portion o£ it. The ft.at. folio 127 »ays ‘ftuftsl... 

ran »irt erawra gra»ft arfwft mratraift ftrafti rarnra i «jft w^WWt- 
ftnft i era *... *raftr.» 

1313. rawNirawBtramftrararant «mwraftw«% sftrtr ra 

t e t fc raft ei qMUduftsidu ftuBwb t ro wrdi t qnftra 3ft vtw* 

%BWft v' wfftm hi ffrf p. 161. 
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of the giver are to perform the dr&ddhas for the father and to 
suooeed to the family wealth. But this verse has been twisted 
by some High Court decisions to yield another rule. Suppose 
A, a Hindu, has an only son B. On A's death B takes the whole 
ancestral property as the only surviving co-parcener and then 
B is given in adoption by his mother to X. Suppose B has a 
daughter C born to him Wore his adoption to X. Does B forfeit 
the estate taken by him as the last surviving male with the 
result that on B’s adoption to X his daughter C takes the estate 
(which had already vested absolutely in B) as if he was dead 
in the family of A. The Bombay High Court has held in two 
decisions that on B’s 1316 adoption to X in the above illustration 
he loses or forfeits the property he took as the last surviving 
co-paroener in the family of A and his daughter C would take 
the estate of B as if he were then dead (though he is actually 
living). The result of these decisions is that the verse of Manu 
is construed as laying down that though a man may have been 
absolutely entitled to certain property as a member of one 
family, on his adoption into another family he loses that estate 
which then passes on to his heir as if he had died on the day of 
adoption. This construction of the verse of Manu has not been 
aocepted by the Madras and Calcutta High Courts, 1317 which 
hold that an adoption does not divest any property which has 
vested in a man previous to his adoption into another family. 
It may be noted that the Bombay High Court itself gave a deci¬ 
sion 1318 which is inconsistent in principle with the two decisions 

1316. Vide Dattatraya v. Govind 40 Bom. 429 (where Manu IX. 142 
is relied on for this proposition at pp. 433-434 ) and Matxikbai v . Gokuldas 
49 Bom. 520. 

1317. Vide Venkata Narast'mha v. Rangayya 29 Mad. 437 ; Behari 
Ldl v. Kailas Chunder l C. W. N. 121 ; Shyama Char an v. Sricharan 
56 Cal. 1135. 

1318. Vide Mahableshwar v. Subramanya 47 Bom. 542. In Mantk* 
bat v. Gokuldas 49 Bom. 520 (at p. 525 ) both the cases viz. 40 Bom. 429 
and 47 Bom. 542 are apparently quoted with approval, but it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile the last two cases. If on adoption a separated copar« 
cener is not divested of the estate already taken by him at a partition 
because the share taken by him cannot be said to be the estate of his 
natural father within the meaning of Manu IX. 142, the estate taken by a 
sole surviving co*parcener also cannot be divested by his subseqnent adop*. 
Hon, because at the adoption it had ceased to be the estate of his natural 
father long before the adoption, because when a co-parcener dies his rights 
lapse to the other co-parceners and because the root cause of being entitled 
to partition and taking as surviving coparcener is the same viz. the birth 
rightbf asoh under the Mitaksara. 
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cited above* when it held that where a father and his four sons 
partitioned ancestral family property and one of the sons was 
subsequently given in adoption into another family, the son 
so adopted was not divested by the subsequent adoption of 
the property already taken by the son on partition. In a still 
later case the Bombay High Court approves of its first deoislon 
in 40 Bom. 429 and observes: 1319 * the verse of Manu refers not 
only to the riktha of the natural father but also to the gotra of 
the natural father. It is quite clear that the gotra of the natural 
father is vested in the son by his birth. The gotra so vested in 
tiie son ceases after the son is given in adoption. It is difficult 
to understand why the riktha which is spoken of in the same 
manner as gotra in the verse should not cease by the entire cessa¬ 
tion of connection with the natural family. The gotra and 
riktha are inextricably joined together in a dvandva compound 
and it would follow logically as well as grammatically that the 
adopted son must lose both together and cannot lose the 
former and keep the latter.’ In this passage the premiss 
that there is entire cessation of connection with the natural 
family is entirely wrong as has already been shown and will 
be shown a little later on. The adoptee’s connection with the 
gotra of the natural family does not oease for all purposes at 
all. Therefore the reasoning of the passage quoted above is 
entirely misconceived and is further opposed to two well known 
rules of the Mlm&msa evolved for the construction of texts. On 
the interpretation given to Manu IX. 142 by the Bombay deci¬ 
sions that verse lays down two rules ( vidhis ), viz. fl) a person 
adopted into another family will not take the wealth of his 
natural father or any one in that family after adoption; (2) 
that a person adopted into another family loses or forfeits on 
adoption wealth that he may have already taken absolutely in 
the natural family as a member of that family before adoption. 
These are two entirely different propositions and the rule of 
mlm&msa is that one and the same sentence 1310 should not be 
construed as laying down two rules ( vidhis ) applicable to diffe¬ 
rent sets of circumstances. To so construe a text is to be guilty 


1319. Vide B<*i Kesarba v. Shiosangji 34 Bom. L. R 1332 which 
accept* ' na haret * a* meaniog * shall not take and quotes on pp 1341-42 
the D. M., D. C and V. Mayukba on this verse. The P. C. decision in 
Ragku Raj Chandra «. Subhadra L. R. 33 1 A. 139 does not approve of 
40 Boa. 429 as regards the exact point of decision vis. the forfeiture of 
property already vested before adoption. : 

4320. sfr w ftfkft ft onrefrf vntt - 
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of the fault of vGkyabheda (splitting up of a sentence so as .to 
yield two distinot rules). The V. Mayhkha construed Mariu 
IX U42 so as to indioate only one sense and avoid the fault of 
«8 kyabheda on the analogy of two examples discussed in the 
PfirvamlmSmsa 1321 works, but if the reasoning of the Bombay 
High Court were followed the same fault to avoid which Nila^ 
kanfha strives hard would be committed. There is another 
miraaths& rule 1 * 22 which will be violated by the Bombay High 
Court's interpretation of Manu IX 142 viz. when an already 
existing thing or entity and something to be accomplished or 
brought about in future are spoken of together in a sentence 
the thing already existing or accomplished is mentioned simply 
for the sake of the thing to be accomplished. The accomplished 
fact is adoption itself. Manu who mentions adoption or the 
adopted son whioh is an accomplished entity also mentions 
along with it the taking of property (rikthaharana); hence 
that taking must have reference to the future bringing about 
and not the undoing of rikthaharana which had already taken 
plaoe long before. 

That the gotra of the natural family persists in some 
matters even after a person is adopted is made clear by the 
digests. The Sam. 1323 K. (p. 182) says that every dattaka must, 
when entering on marriage, avoid the gotra of his natural as 
also of his adoptive father. The Dharmasindhu (HI. p. 161) 
says the same and states that the prohibition against marriage 


1321. vur wmsw: yrvw Tvl w n ftfo , vtrr ex— 

RnTf vrsnt i »v. p. 115. Vide my notes to V. M. 
pp. 189-191 for explanations Jai. ;III 7, 13-14) deals with the 2nd example. 
The bhasya of Sabara and the Tantravartika explain bow there will be 
vakyabbeda if the sentence (ardfaam &c.) is literally construed. 

1322. Uft HnWg U K fr Ujt I XW on 111. 4. 40, p. 976 ; 

ft wmii i w ujt wmfrnffl t vw l i 

Sfm on ix. l. 9 p. 1652 ; ud f St 1*4 unt fcwt ftafi* 

^i(ftrfilWt#(Stmil 5 ^jfhKT 0 n 9r. IV. 1. 18 p. 1207. This is catted yp- 
in the irnmffa on III. 4. 24 and II. l. 12 and It' has 
been employed elsewhere by the njeftmiw (p. Ill text). very frequently 
employs this maxim; vide e. g. on II. 1. 4. 

1323. Wf|f Q TTOwWwWflt 

» 4- sft. p- 182; tmtjwwr O^ 

whR s*vi scwM flsilwiiRW 

ww’tt i u* p. W*- 
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with a girl of the gotras of the natural and adoptive fathers is 
absolute and not restricted to seven or five degrees. Thus if 
there is no total or absolute cessation of gotra relation with the 
natural family for all purposes there is no reason why in the 
case of wealth already taken before adoption there should 
be a cessation or forfeiture or why the cessation of relation as 
to riktha should not be restricted to the future. As regards 
Bapjn fo relationship there is some conflict among the digests- 
The D. M. 1234 states that the dvyamuwayava has to observe 
the prohibitions against marrying a sapinda girl up to three 
de grees in the families of the natural father and of the adoptive 
father, while the simple dattaka has to observe sapinda rela- 
tionship based upon the presentation of rice balls in the adoptive 
father’s family for three generations (since the adopted son can 
generally have no particles of the body in oommon with the adop¬ 
tive father) and in the natural family sapinda relationship based 
upon particles of the same body for seven generations. The 
Nirnayasindhu (HL pp. 290-291) sets out the various conflicting 
views and gives it as itB own opinion that the sapinda relation¬ 
ship must be looked to in marriage up to seven generations in 
the natural as well as in the adoptive family ( in the latter it 
being based on the offering of balls of rice). According to the 
V. Mayukha (p. 119) the simple adopted son has sapinda rela¬ 
tionship in the adoptive father’s family for seven generations 
and in the adoptive mother’s family for five generations and it 
seems to hold that there is no sapinda relationship in the 
natural family (owing to Manu IX. 142). The D. C. (pp. 61- 
66) appears to hold that the dvy&musy&yana has to observe 
sapinda relationship (as stated in the D. M.), while as to the 
simple dattaka there is sapinda relationship only in the adop¬ 
tive family for seven generations (as indicated by Manu IX. 
142). The Dharmasindhu (UL p. 161) states that sapipda 
relationship depends in its degrees on the question whether the 
adoption is made after upanayana in the natural family or be¬ 
fore upanayana or whether all samsk&ras from jUtakarma are 
performed in the adoptive family. 


U24. v foytv a gwigmmuftefo w flwr- 

. wrffrw* enwq g g wniW t gw. ift. p. 187; «« g 

■ -V -^ _*»>._. . rf*,. • * .. -■ A, -■ K. . A A_aA 

ntspipa I^nMI^|, WPiffW tSRfWIi “iWWflq *nV*tnl* 

m grit*, a 9u 
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The Bombay High Court 1325 has held that the adopted eon 
cannot marry within prohibited degrees in the natural family, 
that to that extent an adopted son cannot be considered as not 
to have been born in his natural family and that the sapipda 
relationship is recognized in both the families for the purpose 
of prohibition of marriage. 

The Nir. S., the Dharmasindhu 1326 and the D. C. pp. 48-49 
declare that the adopted son can perform the sr&ddha of his 
natural father if the latter has at his death no son or other 
qualified person to perform it. The Nir. S. and the Sam. 1327 K. 

(pp. 185-186) both say that the adopted son has to observe 
three days’ mourning on the death of the natural father and 
vice versa ; but the D. M. and D. C. (p. 68) differ and state that 
the simple adopted son has to observe no mourning for his 
natural father or other relatives in the natural family. If a 
married man having a son is given in adoption (which is possi¬ 
ble in the Bombay Presidency) the son (born before the adop¬ 
tion ) remains in the natural family and does not acquire the 
gotra and rights to property of the family into which his father 
is adopted. Yet the father who has gone into another family 
by adoption has been held to retain his right to give in adoption 
his son who was born before his own adoption and who remains 
in the natural family 1328 . 

From the above discussion it follows that the person adopted 
retains the tie of blood with his natural family (so that he 
cannot marry a girl within the prohibited degrees from that 
family ), the sarhskaras already performed in the natural family 
are not repeated on him after adoption, he still retains the gotra 
so far that he oannot marry a girl having the same gotra as'his 
natural father and further he has according to most writers 
to observe mourning for his natural father. Therefore it is 
clear that the severance from the natural family brought about 
by adoption is only partial and restricted to pinda and riktha 


1325* Vide Bai Kesarba v. Shivsangji 34 Bom. L. R. 1332 at p. 1352 
and Ba&appa v, Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74 at p. 81* 

1326. qw t reg wrrwftg: wussfaq: wrjf S'vts* w qpftvtg i 

w qftttfta&rih i mfdrwf in Tumi p. 37i. 

1327. wftwfrms sftf w writ ^ 

flraxS* * qWn% ■... gwwifo rt f*t. ffc. 

Hi Tumi p. 324; 

i gwi gqm w w gjruW&wfafil t gw. w. p. 68. 

~ 1328. Vide Martand v. Naroyan I. L, E, (1939) Bom. 386 (F. B.). 
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and connected matters and not complete as stated or assumed in 
some decided cases. 

The adopted son is entitled to inherit in the adoptive family 
as fully as if he were a natural born son i. e. he may inherit not 
only to his adoptive father, but also to that father’s brother or 
oousin if the latter have no son or no other nearer heir. The 
adopted son also inherits to the adoptive mother and her rela¬ 
tions 132 *, vis. her father and brother. Conversely, the adoptive 
mother and her relations in her father’s family are entitled to 
inherit to him. 

Vas. and Baud, both laid down that if after a son is taken 
in adoption an aurasa son is born to the adoptive father the 
former takes a fourth share. There is conflict among the smjtis 
and the digests about the share of the adopted son when an 
aurasa is subsequently born, and about the meaning of ‘ a fourth 
share’. The Dayabh&ga (X. 13 p. 148) and V. C. p. 150 quote 
averse of E&ty&yana 1330 that when an aurasa son is born, 
other kinds of sons, if of the same caste as the father, take only 
a third of the estate. It has been held in Bengal that in these 
circumstances the adopted son takes one third of his adoptive 
father’s estate. In Benares and among Jains 1331 the adopted 
son gets one fourth of the estate. The S. V. p. 393 holds 
that he gets 1332 1th. In Bombay it 1333 has been held that the 
adopted son takes not 1th of the whole estate, but 1th of the 
share of the aurasa son i. e. 1th (the aurasa son taking Iths). In 
Bombay the same rule applies among sudras. 1334 But in Bengal 
and Madras it has been deoided, relying on a passage in the 

1329. qwwnftet wnnusT efltwfH l m nun wfbm qe ftyemu 

wmuwm i qw. v- 198; a ufowflewr qq unp 

l qvi. m. p. 61. Vide Dattatraya v. Gangabai 46 Bom. 
341 for the proposition that an adopted son is competent to inherit the 
property of his adoptive mother's ancestors. 

1330. vw# qrftatafvti njitTi i wuwf awruwfei umiennu - 

wlfawsHURVI. q- by^ppmX. 13. p. 148, ft. fbf. p. 150, friiqw** P. 80. 
Vide note 1234 for various readings and Kaut. 

1331. Vide Rukhab v. Chunilal 16 Bom. 347 (holding that among 
Jains an adopted son is entitled to Jth of the estate of the adoptive father 
when an aurasa son is subsequently born). 

. 1332. wrwnvTve: i jpt wg d tww vn* •... wipfar) 

mu «sg uw r vfqtt wu&w MfV t wvm t vwwtw fwrdt t u- ft. p. 393. 

1333. Vide Giriappa v, Ringappa 17 Bom. 100 ('where the'texts are 
exhaustively reviewed by Telang J), Bata Krithnayya v. Venkata 43 Mad. 
398, 402 (where Kit., Vaa. and Band, are referred to). 

1334, Vide Tuharam v. Ramohandra 49 Bom. 672 (held that tupoag 
tSdru m adopted eon take* one fourth of the natural bom ton's share). 
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DattakaoandrikS (p. 98) 1335 that the adopted son and the subse¬ 
quently born aurasa son of a 6udra share equally. 1336 If the estate 
Is impartible propertylor an estate to be taken by lineal primogeni¬ 
ture and the owner first adopted a son and then he had an aurasa 
son, it has been held that the subsequently born aurasa son 
takes the whole estate. 1337 If there are two brothers who form 
a joint Hindu family and one of them has a natural born son 
and the other adopts a son, the adopted son of one brother' gets 
on partition a share of the family estate equal to that of the 
natural born son of the other 1338 brother, since the rule of Vas. 
applies only as between the aurasa and dattaka sons of the 
same man. 1338a 


1335. sis q»t-**5* vnmft supfWtaft 

wmrtfhft * swn q* VNWfaq. i *w. w- p. 98. 

1336. Vide Asita v Nirode 20 C. W. N. 901: Perrasu v» Subba * 
rayudu L, R. 48 I. A, 280 (equal share among sudras). 

1337. Vide Sahebgouda v. Shiddangouda I. L. R. (1939) Bom. 314 
(F. B.). Manu IX. 163 would support this decision. 

1338. Vide Nagindas v . Bachoo L. R. 43 I, A. 56 where a passage of 

the D. C. is explained (at p. 65) which is as follows: tp} gWl f f f f - 

qwqsqWrrR ***** i *r w 

qfercq wR qq Wgwfffrqflqum qwqrqq wfhf: Ramqiww** B iwflyo - 
qqq«pnt5!qq ***tRrfS qw, gww * * << 9 

qHrnr a mm* wnnrt* • ms wnwwsqqq Rgql i ti t w 

qcroftnpw?** qutwfo wtjj > *w. w pp. 89-90. 

1338a It appears to me that the V. Mayukha went far beyond the 
spirit of the ancient smrti texts and of most of the medieval digests when it 
allowed the adoption of a married man or even of one who had already had 
a son. The son to be adopted, it was declared by Sannaka and others 
should be a reflection of an aurasa son. Therefore he must be adopted at 
ah age when by proper training and environment he will come to entertain 
towards the adoptive parents the same feeling that an aurasa son has* 
Hence it appears to me that the Legislature should intervene and provide 
that no one can be adopted after his upanayana, or at all events after his 
marriage, in the natural family. It is natural for a sod less man or a widow 
to feel, apart from religious considerations, the necessity of a young person 
as a solace, security and help in old age, and to adopt a person. Even in 
.England by the Adoption of Children Act (16 and 17 Geo. V. chap. 29) the 
adoption of a minor is now allowed after observing certain formalities. 
Further, no adoption by a widow who has not become major according to 
the Indian Majority Act should be held valid. An agreement or a trinsfer 
of the smallest property by a person who is a minor according to lb at Act Is 
held to be absolutely null and void. There is no reason why an adoption 
by * widow of 1$ or Id should be upheld when that adoption diveits her of 
aU (or now half of) the property of the husband held by her, ~ 



CHAPTER XXIX 


ORDER OF SUCCESSION AFTER THE SON 

It has been stated above that d&ya is either apratibandha or 
sapratibandha and that sons, grandsons and great-grandsons take 
the first kind of daya. If a man has no son either aurasa or 
secondary ( viz. the dattaka, the other kinds of sons being now 
forbidden or obsolete), then his property devolves in a certain 
order. When a man dies sonless and is a member of a joint 
Hindu family then on the surviving coparceners the whole 
estate devolves except that after 1937 (by Act XVIH of 1937 ) 
his widow takes his place as to the joint family property. But 
if he dies separated and has male issue (from whom also he is 
separate) then his male issue will succeed to him in a body 
viz. his son, grandson (son of a predeceased son) and great- 
grandson (son of a predeceased son’s predeceased son) will 
together take his separate property per stirpes. From Manu IX. 
187 (which is the same as Vas. 17 5 and Visnu Dh. S. 15.46) and 
186 and Yftj. I 78 it follows that the son, grandson and great- 
grandson equally confer great spiritual benefit and so are the 
principal group of heirs. According to the strict theory of the 
Mitak#ara as stated above, son, grandson and great-grandson take 
by birth an interest even in property acquired by a man him¬ 
self, but they have no power to prevent him from alienating it. If 
one or more out of a man’s sons, grand-sons or great-grandsons 
are separate from him then on his death his self-acquired 
property will first be taken by those sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons that are joint with him and if none of these is joint 
with him, the separated son, grandson and great-grandson will 
succeed per stirpes to his estate. 1339 

This view is at least as old as the Baud. 1340 Dh. S, 1.5. US- 
115 which speak of the three ascendants of a man, of himself, 


1339. Vide Oangadhar v. Ibrahim 47 Bom. 556, Marudayi v. Dorai- 
$emi 10 Mad. 148, la Rumappa v. Sithammal 2 Mad. 182 (P. B.) * 
Mparatad mn mm proforrod m aa hair to tho widow of tho doeoasod. 

1340 . at *** frwfwn v* 1 

In# ofWwwA * frwRpwft IfW* 

Ppilil l a. Y. %• I- 9.113-116. The ffwwr 

iXi. 4 ,6 17) sad tfmawr p. 166 qnetevr., ftegsed'ff., >e*d ' wWf 
•nflfweffc-’ m 4 e d frw e fwrfpt sad eufteis at length. 
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of his full brothers and of his son, grandson and great-grand¬ 
son from a Bavarpa wife as one group called avibhakta*d&ya 
sapipdas and that in the absence of these only, the wealth of a 
man goes to his sakulyas. 

On the succession to the property of a man dying without 
male issue (i. e. without son, grandson or great-grandson) the 
basic texts are two verseB of Yajnavalkya 1341 (II. 135-136): ‘The 
lawfully wedded wife, the daughters and (the daughter’s son), 
the parents, the brothers, their sons, gotrajas (agnatic kinsmen), 
bandhu (cognatic relation), a pupil, a fellow student—on 
failure of each preceding one out of these each succeeding one 
is entitled to take the wealth of a man who is dead (lit. who 
has gone to heaven) and who leaves no male issue. This rule 
applies to all varnas’. The Visnu Dh. S. (17. 4-15) is almost to 
the same effect. The word ' aputrasya ’ in Yaj. is taken to mean 
one having no son, grandson or great-grandson (at the time 
of death) by V. C., Raghunandana and Mitramisra 1342 . The 
Mit. explains the words * to all varnaB ’ as applying even to all 
that are the offspring of anuloma or pratilomu unions. 

We have separate rules for inheritance to the property of 
males and to that of females. Then there is great difference 
as to the rights of women as heirs. First, inheritance to the 
property of males will be taken up. Here again the fundamental 
principles are different acc. to the Mit. and the D&yabh&ga. 

Among the heirs (apart from male issue) of a man as 
regards his separate property the first is the widow. The wife’s 
right to succeed to her deceased husband’s estate, when he died 
separated and un-reunited, was acknowledged only after a long 
struggle extending over centuries. The passage of the Tai S. 
Vi 5. 8. 2 speaking of women as ' ad&ySdlh * has already 


1341. fwtrf wmw a u i ■ *rbnu 

wrft*t • wnift utmrgwfcwts < wnrfara wgura w foefwi ftft» • wr. 

II. 135-136. The first Is also ggfrthr £4-63. Translations of these verses 
arc cited in many cases; vide, (or example, Lallubhai v, Mankor$bai 
2 Bom. 388, 416. 

1342. smrara gufonr f hnffrw i s*« wrhft snfat 

wmwwfam frf m t y w retfl iwifltancfiRfc i 

ft. p. 1511 gv&firclwwmf t|*t » 

grauurp. i»9; sprat* « n. % 

p. 503. 
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been quoted (on p. 606). The meaning of that word is somewhat 
dubious, as will be shown later on. The Ap. Dh. S. II 6.14. 2 
states generally 1343 that in default of a son the nearest sapinda 
succeeds but does not expressly mention the wife as an heir, 
though it mentions (in II 6.14. 4) the daughter as a possible 
heir. Baud, also omits the wife as an heir. Vas. mentions 
no woman as heir. Qaut. 28.19 appears to state that the wealth 
of one who dies without issue should be taken by his sapindas, 
sagotras and sapravaras or his wife (i. e. according to Haradatta, 
the wife takes a share only along with the nearest sapinda or 
sagotra and not exclusively). Haradatta himself was of this 
view. Manu does not declare that the wife is the heir of a sonless 
man and there are oertain passages which impliedly exclude 
her, as e. g. Manu IX. 185 (the father takes the wealth of a 
man dying sonless or his brothers take it), IX. 217 (the mother 
should take the wealth of a sonless man). Sankha (q.by theMit., 
D&yabh&ga XI1.15 ) prescribes that the wealth of a man dying 
without issue goes to his brothers, failing them the parents 
take it or the eldest wife. 1344 Devala (q. by the Dayabhaga 
XI. 1.17-18 and V. R. p. 593) arranges the heirs in order as full 
brothers, daughters, father, half brothers, mother. and wife. It 
may be noticed that in the days of K&lid&sa the sonless widow 
did not sucoeed to the wealth of her deceased husband, but was 
only entitled to maintenance and that the estate escheated to 
the king. This is clear from the letter written by the minister 
to king Dusyanta about the wealth of a merchant who perished 
in a ship-wreck (Act VI). Yaj. and Visnu among smjti writers 
were probably the first to clearly enunciate the rule that the wife 
was the foremost heir of a man dying without male issue. Bp. 
makes the wife the first heir of a sonless man and supports his 


1343. i R v mw i erftvvt t u. n. 6 . u. 2; 

awm ftvd Harts* eft WWWW »«ft. 28.19 on which fwpr say: * jft g 

snpfrriH vfi wftw n fft ttyffrr wy wt qr wufle i fr ft cbj;i... 
sntlquq *r mfk »». On wnr. n. 0. 14. 2 he gives the 

yfowtf ifcm, fsntft qwvn wfW ftffrt wuN mw r • ... e vnflwft e 

Vtf ViWvmt 

1344. wyrcn wqmft si «n*V » 

(q. by flWT. on *?• R. 1*3 and «mr& p. 741). y v u w XI. 1,15 p. 134 

ascribes this teat to and v* and add* 

after wqfc also ascribe* ft <p. 744) to qyfiH fr s and J&taffe. 
The Hit. explains that It applies to re-united brother#, " ».: . - 
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opinion with reasons. He says: 1345 ‘In the Veda and in the 
doctrines of the smptis and in popular usage the wife is declared 
to be half the body of the’husband, equally sharing the consequ¬ 
ences of good and evil aots. Of him whose wife is not dead half 
the body survives. How can another obtain the property, while 
half the body (of the deceased) lives ? Although kinsmen, 
although his father, mother or his relatives may be alive, 
the wife of a man dying without issue succeeds to his share. 
A wife dying before her husband takes away his sacred fires 
(i. e. she is cremated with the sacred Vedic fires, if he be an 
Agnihotrin); but when the husband dies before the wife, she 
takes his property, if she be chaste ’. Even when Y&j. proclaim¬ 
ed the paramount right of succession in the case of widows’ 
there were other smrtis and some early commentators who did 
not subscribe to that view. Nar. ( d&yabhaga, 25-26) provides 
that if among several brothers one .who is childless dies or 
becomes an ascetic the others should divide the property except¬ 
ing strldhana, that they should make provision for his women 
till their death in case they remain faithful but if they are 
otherwise (i. e. unfaithful) they may cut off the allowance 
Nar. (dayabhaga, 50-51) provides that on failure of sons, the 
daughter, sakulyas, bandhus, a man of the same caste, the king 
succeed in order and thus omits the wife altogether. VySsa 1346 
C quoted by Haradatta on Gaut. 28-19 and by Sm. C. H. p. 281) 
holds that a wife may take the whole of the husband’s property 
if it does not exceed 2000 panas in value. The Mit. tells us that 
Srlkara espoused this position that the wife takes the whole if 


1345. wnrrt w wfanwft w i vfhmi wnn s^vt- 

sm h vwr mbron vtntf qftvfir i wvwws srarcg- 

vm« ftqwuFnrrfSrfifc t tmfi tmn i q i ftuft * 

gjf gm wffr yN ^ v firaat mrft mi <r* mman -.« fg. q. by 

pp. 740-41, qnPTPT XI. 1.3. pp. 149-150, fggi s on *3 IX. 187, 
tgftw- II. pp 290-91 (ascribes the last to n sn q ffi). The fit*!. reads the 
third verse as famuwg ... The ft. tf. VI. 1 . 8 . 5 reads 1 snrf 

fT qm thgMf ’• Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 428 n 1015 for passages 

from the Veda and Mahabharata for the wife being deemed to be half of the 
body, pp. pp. 556-57 for hnsband and wife enjoying the fruits of their 
actions together, and p. 558 for wife’s cremation with the Vedic fires and the 
sacrificial utensils of the husband. Both 21. 15 and VTT5TT X. 26 say 
tfrfhfsr vtv Hprf gr* i q fttwfi n tiw r *».• 

’ 1346. ftwnumTi qrrt frft mwv g i mmw iwn - 

njimt* q. by ggqw on qb 28. 19, njq. fir. p. 450, ftqifWT P 72. The 
wgmrww 47. 23 reads, ftwwft tt'W trt Vtnf ufopwft ». 
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the property is small, bat only maintenance If the p ropert y is 
luge and refutes it by saying that It la opposed to the spirit of 
Yij, who allows a share to the wife and the mother even along 
with sons when even joint family property Is being partitioned 
and that the view is also liable to* the fault of vidhivai^amya on 
the analogy of the Mlmarhsfi rule stated above on p. 605. 1347 
The same text of Y&j. will have to be held as laying down only 
maintenance when the husband left great wealth, and also 
laying down a share equal to that of a son when the husband 
leaves inconsiderable wealth. 1347 " Another view was maintained 


1347. ftafit.wmrtv * dtar *r fiswtar ■ «ft. 28. 19-20. Tbix u 

explained by as * fft i foj frp. The fan. say* 

that this really means that there are two courses open to the widow, viz. she 
may remain chaste and succeed along with the sapindas or she may resort 
to niyoga. 

1347a. Jai. VII. 3. 19-25 as understood by the Mit. may be briefly 
explained as follows: The Caturmasyas (seasonal sacrifices) are four, 
Vaisvadeva, Varunapraghasa, Sakamedha, Sunasiriya (vide H. of Dh. vol. It. 
pp. 1091-1105 for description). In regard to these the following texts 

occur in the Veda and are cited by Sahara and others: yrffc uer uflff » 
wfwr* vfa 3» <n ^ vtrmrorcw > iron* irf*vt 

l ... W1W <mfa« *r n ymWft « (They carry 

forward the fire in these two; therefore they march on two; indeed 
the Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha are the two thighs of yajflai 
therefore they (are said to) march on two: they fill with earth (the 
uttaravedi) here, but not so in Vaisvadeva nor in Sunasiriya). Sahara 
reads 4 ’ while Mit. reads as above. Pranayana means 

* carrying towards the east fire from the Garhapatya fire to the Ahavanlya.' 
There is pranayana in the Darsapurnamasa which is simple (and without 
details) and there is also pranayana in Agnisjoma which is full of details 
(and not simple). An uttaravedi (videH. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1096-1097 for 
description) is not required in Dariapurnamasa, but it is required in a Soma 
sacrifice. The caturmasyas are modifications (vikrti) of the Darsapurna¬ 
masa so that whatever is prescribed in the latter follows in the absence of 
express directions as a matter of course in the former. In the texts quoted 
above the words 4 dvayols pranayanti' lay down a vidhi and the words 
4 tasmad ... sakamedhasca 1 contain an arthavdda which forms a syntactical 
whole with the vidbi and which only eulogises it* The pVrvapaksa argues; 
As caturmasyas are modifications of Darsapurnamasa, it is unnecessary to 
lay down expressly a simple pranayana in them; therefore, the pranayana 
prescribed in 4 dvayo^ pranayanti’ must be the pranayana as described in a 
Soma sacrifice. Further the prohibition of an uttaravedi in VaUvaveda and 
Sunasiriya indicates the same, since a prohibition implies that there was a 
fear that what is prohibited would have otherwise followed and since an 

(C ontinmd on tho #$*#) 
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(Continued from the last page) 

uttaravedi is required only in a Soma sacrifice. Therefore the pranayana 
prescribed in 1 dvayoh pranayanti' is of the Somapranayana type. To this 
a partisan of the stddhantin (siddhantaikadesin) replies as followsThe 
real view is that in dvayoh pranayanti the pranayana is of the simple dar&a- 
purnamasa type and the prohibition about Vaisvadeva and Sunasiiiya is not 
to be explained as you do ; in the words ' upatra vapanti ’ an uttaravedi is 
generally (without exception) prescribed for all caturmasyas, but in the 
following two sentences • na vaisvadeve &c. ’ the preparation of uttaravedi 
is forbidden in the case of Vaisvadeva and Sunasirlya ; therefore the partisan 
says that the idea is that, though the pranayana is of the simple darsapurna- 
masa type, yet an uttaravedi is prepared in the 2nd and 3rd but not in the 
first and fourth of the caturmasyas, The purvapaksin retorts that even on 
this construction vidhivaisatnya would still be there as follows: as there is 
prescription of uttaravedi in all four and prohibition in two (viz. the first 
and fourth of the four caturmasyas), there is an option of uttaravedi in 
these latter two (as the rule is ' tulyabala-virodhe vikalpah 1 ) and there is 
no option as to the other two and there will arise the fault of vidhivaisamya r 
the same sentence viz. ' upatra vapanti 1 being taken as an unqualified and 
independent rule about the 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas and taken as an 
optional rule as to the 1st and 4th # 

The proper siddhanta view is as follows : Though the words • dvayoB 
pranayanti ’ are very general, they are to be narrowed down so as to refer to 
only two (viz. 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas) on account of the recom¬ 
mendatory passage that follows (speaking of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha 
as the thighs of caturraasya yajfia). The vidhi and the following arthavada 
form one syntactical whole (ekavakya) t as laid down by jai. I. 2. 7. The 
arthavada passage means that just as a man marches on in strength if his 
thighs are strong, so the caturmasya sacrifice reaches a successful close by 
means of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha in which an uttarvedi is specially 
prepared and fire is laid thereon (being taken from the ahavaniya fire by the 
adhvaryu and pratiprasthatr). Therefore the meaning is that there is prana¬ 
yana in the 2nd and 3rd out of the four caturmasyas and uttaravedi is pres¬ 
cribed in those two alone and the words 'there is no uttaravedi in’Vai^va- 
deva and Sunaslrtya ’ are a mere anuvdda { repetition of what is already 
known) and not a prohibition, as in the words 'fire should be kindled on 
the earth and not in the sky nor in heaven On this interpretation there 
is no ^vidhivaisamya. Sahara makes two adhikaranas of Jai. VII. 3. 19-25, 
while Kumarila makes one adhikarana of these seven sutras. He further 
differs as to the siddhanta, which, according to him, is that in ' dvayoh 
pranayanti' there is a special ( apTtrva) kind of pranayana prescribed*, 
prakrta (of darsapurnamasa type) and saumika pranayana being the two 
other views which he rejects. The Subodhinl on the Mit, very lucidly 
explains this discussion and concludes: ttut 
‘ ,»‘ wtf cfcr, > fniw w m.yy rcfi 

* w»t wrew $ 

Jffa: l. The Balambhatfi repeats' the Subodhial almost 

word for word. This ttyiya occurs in Dayabhaga XI. 3. 16 also, 

89 
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take the estate of her soilless deceased husband if she submitted 
to viyoga and procured a son for the husband. This view derived 
support from Gautama 28-19-20, Vas. 17-65 (who prohibits 
niyoga if resorted to through greed of wealth), and Manu IX- 
146 and 190 (which call upon the surviving brother to pro¬ 
create a son on the widow of his brother and to hand over the 
deceased’s share to that son). This view is refuted by the 
Mit, 1348 Sm. 0. II. p. 294, V. P. pp. 495-497. 

Even Medhatithi, 1349 generally a liberal writer, holds that 
the widow is prohibited from inheriting her husband’s wealth. 

The Mit. after an elaborate statement and refutation of the 
views of Srlkara, Dharesvara and others due to the conflict 
among smrti texts on the question of the widow’s right of 
succession, establishes the proposition that the widow, if chaste, 
is entitled to the whole of her deceased sonless husband’s 
wealth. 1350 Almost all writers since the time of the Mit. accept 
the widow’s right to succeed to her husband’s wealth. Many 
writers note that the smrti texts on the heirship of the widow are 
in conflict. 1351 They explain verses like those of N&r. (dayabhagu 
25-26) providing only maintenance for women either as 


1348. nvT uq - arff i r : i urvvrfcj «®r i 

II. p. 294; 

ufrhni wnd i stfavtniffcvt g h i ftnfbnriW- 

jwnwm: *V- *• p. 495, 

1349. mi qrsftwrwsi- 

ggwMnQfrws i fcuTfifRffSvTjfa w sfanft w*t »m: h on ug 

IX. 187. 

1330. usmggsrcv fomfvutaffew) u* <rftnfhu sft tfvm w*rc?- 

fcw mruftft font* • f*wt- on n-1 33 - 

1331. 3»UT5PRV gtrsv • 

qrawr xi. i. l j wmif* i Owr. on wr. ii. 133. 

It may, however, be noted that in a small treatise cal cd 

of which there are three Mss. in the Maharaja's Sarasvati Mahal Library 
atTanjore (Nos. 19003-5 described in vol. XVIII of their new Descriptive 
Catalogue) an attempt is made to establish that, if a man dies leaving a widow 
and bis mother, both take equal shares in the estate. The mainstay of the 
argument is a verse of Kit. quoted in the «q. * *rf TOFittf tPW(- 

vm i w gufcf fr iPfrt (fr v tw fr t 1 from which the conclusion 

drawn is ‘ tfvmvTi arf^rprt w wrvt 

tpvtfT utgiftsi 
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referring to exclusively kept concubines of the deceased or to 
the wives of re-united coparceners. 

Paint means a woman who is married to the deceased, the 
word being formed from * pati ’ with an affix in the sense of 
* being fit to join with the husband in the performance of sacri¬ 
fice * (P&nini IV. 1. 33 ). The Sm. C. II. p. 290 quotes a verse 
that a woman who is procured for sexual intercourse in 
exchange for money is only a (Iasi and is not a jxttni and 
therefore is not entitled to inherit to a sonless paramour. 13S2 
The Baud. Dh. 8.1.11. 20 quotes a similar verse. Several texts 
require that the widow must be chaste before she can claim the 
inheritance of the deceased. A text attributed to Vrddha- 
Manu 1353 says, ' The wife alone, being sonless and keeping the 
bed of her lord unsullied and leading a life of religious obser¬ 
vances, may offer pinda to her deceased husband and take his 
entire estate ’. Kat. ( 926 ) also declares that ‘ the wife who 
is chaste takes the wealth of her husband ’. The widow must be 
chaste at the time the inheritance opens. The courts have held 
that once the husband’s estate is vested in the widow, it will 
not be divested or forfeited by reason of unchastity subsequent 
to the death of the husband. 1354 If the widow remarries after 
inheriting, then, though the remarriage of a widow is legalized 
by the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act ( XV of 1856), she 
forfeits the estate of the husband taken by her or the estate 
which she took as a widowed mother of her deceased son 
and it passes to the other heirs of the husband or son as 
if she wero then dead and this applies to widows of all castes 
according to almost all High Courts ( even when remarriage 


1352. sfvrffen a vi wiff w hi ft*^ frifi at 

vwvl ftj: »q. by n. p. 2oo, «. p. 488; vr wifi wi 

n fttfhft ^itft tit » wb v. i. n. 20. 

This is cited as Mann’s in fn. p. 397, which quotes a similar verse of 
Yama on p. 398. »w. n. 488 says * sm wt vnfit W VWWWfVlt farfg U tl ftWH l- 

wifamfo *v 5 1 ftm ft mft w 1» 

1333. aigsn 9iv*f «iraw*ift wi iwm 1 7019 a fft nf t wnrisi 

Wfol * • HFHq- by ffhlT. on VI. 11.135, 91VHP1XI. 1. 7, ft. X. p.589; 
1*41 wfcfwfft VI wnrvfiStVTftofi t WW. q. by the fam. on VI. II. 135. 

1354. Vide Moniram v. Kerry L. R. 7 I. A. 115; Sellam v. Qhinna • 
fHtnal 2 4 Mad, 441; Nehalo v, Kishen 2 All, 150 (F, 3.) 
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is allowed by the custom of the caste to which the widow 
belongs). 1355 

According to the D&yabh&ga there being no apratibandha 
riaya, the widow of a sonless member even in a joint family 
Succeeds to his share in the family property and there is no 
difference between joint family property and separate property. 

In the case of sudras, if the owner dies leaving a widow or 
a daughter or a daughter’s son and an illegitimate son, it has 
been held by the courts following Yftj. IL 134, the Mit. and 
D&yabh&ga IX. 31 that the widow or daughter or daughter’s 
son takes one half and the illegitimate son takes the other 
half. 1356 

The rights of the widow in property inherited by her from 
her husband are limited. Kaut. III. 2 was 1357 probably the first 
to propound clearly the characteristics of the Hindu widow’s 
estate and the verse of K&t. quoted below is remarkably close 
to the words of Kaut. The Mah&bh&rata (Anus&sana 47. 24 ) 
states that women have only the right to enjoy the estate of 
their husbands and that they should not waste or destroy the 


1353. Vide Vithu v. Govind 22 Bom. 321 (F. B.) and Murugayi v. 
Viramakali 1 Mad. 226; but Bhola v . Kausilla 55 All. 24 (F. B.) holds 
that a woman belonging to a caste in which remarriage of widows is allowed 
by custom does not forfeit on remarriage the estate of the first husband 
which she took as his widow, the principal reasons being that there is no 
express text about forfeiture on subsequent unchastity and that it would be 
absurd to hold that a widow, who, on the P. C, ruling in 7 1. A., does not 
forfeit the estate taken as heir by subsequent unchastity, should be liable to 
forfeit it by remarriage (which presumes that she wants to live a decent life). 
Looking to the expressed object of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 
section 2 should not have been so interpreted as to apply to widows who 
could remarry according to caste custom before the Act, 

1356. Vide Shesgiri v. Gireva 14 Bom. 282; Meenakshi v. Appakutti 

33 Mad. 226 (in this case the original authorities are mentioned and discussed), 
vide arorgqft jftynt gnrt ' vt. n 134 ; era qftftmgwT w wfttt mp 
ftw flirtuict^ ifWhnj(|itwnjw wr *i ipn i 8 si* 

m flnrtjw: i ftm. •, iTfltf i i s w* 

ftvw fllftirfldflltOTIfl I flTVWWT ix. 31 p. 143. 

1357. ajw ipurfft A i 4 in|(( 

i wSwmiu. 2 p. 153 ; flftwt w- 

4fl»! I fllflfff «lftftwW!«f , flfl » unnm 47. 24 q. by 

71, ft, fti.p. 152, the sq. q. p. 491, fTWnv XI. 1. 60 (latter 
three quote it as from the qfPTTTR). 
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husband’s estate (by gift, sale &o.). Br. 1538 (S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 377-78 -verses 50-51 and 53 ) states: * when the husband is 
separate his widow takes all his various kinds of property such 
as a pledge, except immovable property. After having received 
movable and immovable property, gold, inferior metals, 
grain, liquids and clothes the widow shall cause (her husband’s) 
monthly, six-monthly and annual sraddhas to be performed. 
Let her honour with funeral offerings and pious charity her 
husband's paternal uncle, gurus ( elders ), daughter’s son, sister’s 
son and maternal uncle as also aged or helpless persons, guests 
and women ’. M&dhava (Par. M. III. p. 536) explains that 
‘ except immovable property ’ means that she is prohibited 
from making a sale of immovable property without the consent 
of the male kinsmen. The V. Mayukha ( p. 138 ) accepts this 
interpretation and modern courts have done the same. In 
Damodardas v. Purmanandas 7 Bom. 155 it was held that a 
widow to whom movable property was bequeathed by the will 
of her husband takes it absolutely. But here the movable 
property was not inherited by her and as it was a bequest by 
will it became her strtdhana according to Nar. ( q. by V. M. on 
p. 155). Besides, this was a case from Bombay Island and 
was governed by the law of V. Mayukha. In some early cases 
in Bombay it had been held that a widow in Western India 
under the MitaksarS had absolute power over the movable 
property inherited by her from her husband. In Gculadhar v. 
Ctiandrabhagabai 17 Bom. 690 ( F. B.) it was held that under the 
law of the Mit&ksara a widow has no power to bequeath move- 
abla property inherited by her from her husband and that to 
that extent the decision in Damodar v. Purmanandas must be 
treated as of no authority if it be interpreted to have decided 
the point in that way. In Sha Chamanlal v. Doshi Oanesh 
28 Bom. 453 it was decided that even under the Mayukha a 
widow inheriting movable property from her husband has no 


1358. trt ftfaq c v nf fr trsstvt wwt svm 

vvurt yjt*v i wnpv yvfr vg wt umurcmr- 

ftmnflfjnti wft vur gsw i yafr woy m m l rosiwr- 

fWta fiwJ * If. q. by II. p. 291, ft, X■ p. 390 (last two). fflfsnte* 

(folio 99b), etr. *T. III. p. 336, «V. wyst pp. 137-138. The fgfcer., wyw- 
tt«r and wf. WfW ascribe the last two to uemftl. The n y a v w sayS that the 
verse vfiftTvk was ascribed to |f. by the vyftwfapXT, but It should be 
disregarded as it is opposed to the verse sqpt tUTft quoted in the anwre 
and others as that of ygr. I' Wtvt SWfttvftVT* ytVrytfptftswtft w wmftUTV 
wW ftanviae f N wit i»(folio 99b). 
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power to dispose of it by will. Lastly in Pandharimth v. Qovind 
32 Bom. 59 it was held, after an elaborate examination 
of authorities, that a widow is not under the Mit&ksarft 
competent to make a gift of the movables inherited by 
her from her husband and it was said (on p. 75 ) that possibly 
with the spread of education amongst, and the general emancipa¬ 
tion of, their women Hindus may be led to call in aid the relief 
of Legislature. In cases arising under the Mayukha a widow 
may dispose of movable property inherited by her from her 
husband by gift inter vivos but not by will. Kst, 1359 (921,924-925) 
propounds the limitations of the widow’s rights as follows: 
* A sonless widow, preserving the bed of her husband (unsullied) 
and residing with her elders and being self-controlled, should 
enjoy (her husband’s property) till her death; after her the 
(other) heirs (of the husband) would get it. A wife who 
preserves (the honour of) the family would get the share of 
her husband when he is dead till her death, but she has no 
power to make a gift, sale or mortgage. A widow engrossed in 
religious observances and fasts, fixed in the vow of celibacy, 
always intent on restraining her senses and making gifts goes 
to heaven even though sonless ’. 136 ° These verses show that the 
widow was to enjoy the income of her husband’s property till 
her death; that she could not sell or mortgage or give away 
immovable property without the consent of the heirs that 
would come after her and that for religious and charitable 
purposes or those that conduce to the spiritual welfare of her 
husband a widow had large powers of disposition. These rules 

1359. suni ftmt t *nrr*i 

mcgg: » WTfVT. q. by qnwpT XI. 1. 56, ffftw. HI. p. 292; 3 % urfft H’fw 

ga qr fiift Bi 1 vmtfW w ft 1 wgruHf 

1 ft* # emvr. q. by n. p. 292, 

Wf. p. 138. The D. B. adds, ‘ 3Wt jftiwfcviftwi % sftfcvmft 
firtftnil usit mfipwr smnftiwwti qwvt 

u* qjftg: »* *IV*n*T XI. 1 . 59. The first verse is 
quoted in Bhugwandeen v. Myna Base 11 Moo. I. A. 487 at p. 512, 
8 Mad. 290, 292, 5 Patna 646, 678. These verses are quoted or referred 
to In 8 Mad. 290, 292, Pandharinath v. Covind 32 Bom. 59 (which holds 
that according to the Mit. a Hindu widow cannot make a gift even of the 
movables inherited by her from her husband), 42 Bom. 136, 143. 

1360. It was believed that one to whom no son was born did not go to 
heaven (vide Ait. Br. ' niputrasya lokosti ’ quoted above on p. 654 n. 2239). 
An exception was made in the case of those who observed perpetual 
stndenthood (Xp. Dh. S, 1.1. 4, 29) and Menu extends it to chaste widows 
( V. 159-160); Vide Vlsnu Dh. S. 25. 17. 
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have been accepted by modern decisions; vide Collector of 
Masulipatam v. Cavaly Vencata 8 Moo. I. A. 500 at p. 551 for an 
oftquoted passage about the widow’s powers of disposal. There 
is a large volume of case law on the widow’s powers of aliena¬ 
tion, on what are religious and charitable purposes and about 
the consent of the kinsmen, which have to be passed over here- 
The heir or heirs expectant on the death of a widow are called 
reversioners or reversionary heirs in the decided cases. There 
is no exact Sanskrit word to convey the same idea except 
' day a da ’ that occurs in Kat. quoted above and in D. B., which 
makes it clear that the reversioners take the estate after the 
widow’s estate ends ( by death, remarriage, surrender &c.). Tho 
doctrino of the surrender by the widow of her estate in favour 
of tho next heirs (the reversioners ) whoso estate is said to be 
accelerated is based on meagre foundations viz. tire words of 
Kat. and the D. B. quoted in n. 1359. Judicial decisions, how¬ 
ever, have raised a stupendous structure on these slight founda¬ 
tions ; but they are passed over here. 

If a man dies leaving several widows then they may 
partition the property equally among themselves, aB stated by 
the Mit. 1361 

If after partitioning among themselves, one of the widows 
dies, tli© portion given to her comes to the other widow 
or widows i. e. there is survivorship among them and no one 
else can succeed to the husband’s property as long as there is 
any widow alive and not remarried. Hindu Law does’ not 
favour the distribution of a deceased man’s estate among 
his several relatives, as some other systems (like that of 
the Moslems) do. It gives the whole estate to one heir or one 
class of heirs to the exclusion of all others. It is greatly to 
the credit of the ancient Hindu Law that it boldly gave all 
the separate property of a deceased male to women, viz. to the 
widow and after her to the daughter in preference to the man’s 
own father or brother or nephew. Attempts are now being 
made through the Legislature that even when there are sons, 
the widow and daughters of the deceased should be given shares. 
Though these efforts spring from the laudable motive of en¬ 
larging the rights of women, they do not deserve unqualified 
enoouragement. They will produce friction, cause fragmenta- 


1361. amewfanmfhrt ftemftvwmp mrttf 
on II. 135. 
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tion of lands, make holdings uneconomic and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they are in the best interests of society or 
nation as a whole and whether the vast mass of Hindus want 
them. Prajftpati 1362 says that the king should punish as thieves 
those sapindas and relatives that oppose or obstruct a widow 
in succeeding to her husband’s estate. 

The words of the Tai S. quoted above (p. 606 ) about women 
being without strength and not entitled to d&ya (adfty&dlh) really 
occur in the ritual of Soma offerings and should mean that 
women are not allowed to share in the drinking of Soma. But 
the Baud. Dh. S. (S. B. E. vol. 14 p. 231) appears to have taken 
them as excluding women from inheritance. Manu IX. 18 also 
relies on it and declares that the samskuras on women (except 
marriage) are not to be performed with Vedic mantras, as the 
Veda deolares them to be ‘ nirindriya ’ and ‘ anrta \ Later 
writers like Haradatta ( on Gaut. 28. 19, Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.14.1) 
and V. P. pp. 517 and 554 base the exclusion of women from 
inheritance on this passage of the Veda. They say that, though 
the Vedic text is very sweeping and general, it is meant to 
exclude only women other than those expressly mentioned in 
the smrtis as entitled to inherit. For example, the D&yabhiga 
XI. 6. 11 quotes Baud, and remarks that the wife is entitled to 
inherit because of special texts (like those of Y&j. and Visnu ) 
in her favour. The Sm. C. II. p. 294 1363 says that the Vedic 
passage is only an arthavada (meant for praise) and not an 
absolute rule and it must be taken as not referring to those 
women that are expressly mentioned (lit. by being seised by 
the horn). The V. P. says the same. Aparftrka (p. 743 ) holds 
that the Vedic passage is merely an anuvSda and excludes 
women only when there is a son. It should be noted that the 
Par. M. (HI. p. 536) holds that the Tai. S. passage merely means 
that the wife of the saorifioer is not entitled to partake of Soma 


1362. (RsA*n ^ qftvfalW: I fi faS si f fr WPW5IT 

M WI Mft q. by fyftw- H. p. 294, ft. p. 151. 

1363. msmftwfr ftftfov i wpvrqr sqft * >R[- 

rflft qqn w rf ks ■ n«nft wtorrg- 

H-p. 204; qii iwwnj ftnft wpvnp fft «fk- 
sw*) snyrtf w 4 ftftftgei ••• fhisfWi ftafti * yfl mwrt vf mi ml 

J B p nftawr qnwyuf wHt wfi h wwwfrm t whwftwwrvwf »«*• *• 

p. ai7; wft wufapr** wnfl 

P. 743. 
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taken in the P&tnlvata oup and that ‘ indriya * means' Soma 
drink. 136 * But M&dhav&c&rya in his comment on the Tai. S. L4.27 
quotes Tai S. VI. 5. 8. 2 and explains it somewhat differently 
as meaning that women being without strength do not take 
the heritage when there are children. It is very remarkable 
that both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha do not at all refer to 
the Tai. S, or Baud. Dh. S. in speaking of the rights of women 
to inheritance. It cannot be said that they were unaware of 
them, but probably they took the Tai. S. text in the sense in 
which the Par. M. explains it. The result of the reliance on 
the Tai. S. and on Baud, by most medieval digests has been 
that in the whole of India except in the Madras and Bombay 
provinces only five females are recognized as heirs viz. the 
widow, the daughter, the mother, the father’s mother and 
paternal grand-father’s mother, because they were expressly 
mentioned as heirs in the srnftis or early commentaries. This 
■ubjeot will be pursued further a little later on. 

The right of the wife to maintenance during her husband’s 
life time has already been dealt with in H. of Dh. 1L pp. 568-589. 
If the Wife was guilty of unchastity but repented of her lapse 1 , 
she was still entitled to be maintained by the husband (.tide 
H. of Dh. II. pp. 571-573 ). As regards the rights of maintem 
ance of the widows of deceased members of a joint Hindu family 
there is a good deal of case law which iB passed over here. 
One or two points may be noted. The right of the widows in a 
joint Hindu family are conditional upon their leading a life of 
ohastity. Male members are often unwilling to maintain widows 
who are often compelled to go to court In the * Selections from 
Peahwa Daf tar ’, vol. 43, there is an order (letter No. 143) of 
Rftma&strl, the chief justice of the Peshwa’s court, calling 
upon one Bapuji Tarabavekar under threat of penalties to 
restore the ornaments of the widow of his elder brother (that 
had died only seven days after marriage) and to give her a 
yearly maintenance of Rs. 125. 

Daughters .—Daughters do not inherit as long as any widow 
of the deceased owner is alive. The daughter also had to 


1364. . vi v ifti-ewifW ••• wi vrfhwt swat 

sftft mw ft tW t u » ‘iff** ^ wtafHn > if& wfa vvtauftni i 

<m, «u. Ilf. p. 336. This explanation of the vtr. m. is noted by the «v. *. 
p. 9)7, which adds that the sentence is only meant to extol the importance 
pi the Patslvata cap (of Soma). The «w. ffr. p. 499 has almost the tame 
words as those of wt. *tt. 

90 
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struggle hard for recognition as heir just as the widow had. 
Gaut., Baud, and Vas. omit the daughter as an heir. Ap. Dh- 
S. n. 6. 143 recognizes the daughter as an optional heir 
(probably with sapind.au). When Manu IX. 130 declares, ‘one’s 
son is like one’s self and one’s daughter is equal to one’s son; 
how can another person take the wealth (of the deceased) when 
she who is the very self (of the deceased) lives ’, it appears 
from the oontext (IX. 128-129) that it is the putrikd (the 
daughter appointed as a son) that is intended to be referred to 
therein. Medh&tithi, N&r&yana and Kulluka interpret the word 
* duhita ’ in Manu IX. 130 as applicable to the putrikft only. In 
the Nirukta, 1365 Yaska cites Rg. IH 31.1 as relied upon by those 
who support the claims of the daughter to inheritance and also 
derives the word ‘ duhita ’ in various ways, but from his expla¬ 
nation of Rg. IH 31.1 it appears that he is referring to the 
putrik&’s right of inheritance. As the usage of appointing a 
daughter as a son became gradually obsolete, the ordinary 
daughter came to be recognized by analogy as the heir of a 
sonless man after the widow. Y&j. and Visnu both recognize 
the daughter as an heir after the widow. N&r. (d&yabh&ga, 50) 
recognizes 1366 the daughter as an heir after the son on the 
ground that she continues the lineage (of the deceased father) 
just like a son. When N&r. (d&yabh&ga, 27) speaks of the 
daughter being entitled to maintenance till marriage, the con¬ 
text shows (as remarked by the 8m. C. II. p. 296) that he is 
referring to the daughter of a person who was re-united at the 
time of his death. Bp. declares 1367 (S. B. E. 33 p. 378 verses 
55-56 ), ‘ the wife is deolared to be the inheritor of the husband’s 
wealth and, in default of her, the daughter; the daughter, like 
a son, springs from the limbs of a man: how can another man 
inherit her .father’s property while she lives ? ’. Though the 
words of Y&j., Yi?nu and Br. were clear enough ancient oom- 


1365. wthrt fftgyvm ' swpvro i 

wnc* i(sr. 1.i),sOTifci sir wwusww i jftgt gmmut jftst jft 
ftmfhW I f*VW 111. 3-4. 

1366. q fUm qmmtmwwwm t ysv jfasr whft ftgt w*mw- 
(fw* 

s pfwwnjNnnrr wwwwM II. p. 296. 

1367. wft wdriftw f-smfwiwifll gwrf |^n 

fWff * awri&fvd wd gfftr mwn • fgis# q. by the fhw. os vr. - It, 

135, ffftw. II. p. 294, ft. % p, 591. 
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mentators were not prepared to accept them In their literal 
sense. Vtevarupa holds that Y&j. means only the putrikft and 
employs the plural in order to convey that several daughters 
may be appointed as sons. The Sm. 0. IL p. 295 informs us 
that the same opinion was held by Dh&resvara, Devasv&min and 
Devar&ta. 1368 The Mit. rightly refutes these views by saying 
that the word * duhitarab ’ in Yaj. cannot refer to ' putriki 
since Y&j., has himself stated the putrik& as equal to the aurasa 
son (in II. 128), as the putrika is included among the sons 
by Vas. and as the widow and the daughters are declared by 
him as heirs in the absence of all the sons, principal and secon¬ 
dary. Y&j., Visnu, Br. are silent as to whether any discrimina¬ 
tion was made between daughters as heirs. Kat. (926) gives 1369 
a preference to the unmarried daughter and the Mit. and the 
subsequent digests follow Kat. The DSyabhaga 1370 {XL 2. 4 
p. 175) quotes a prose passage of Parasara preferring an un¬ 
married daughter as an heir to a married daughter. Among 
married daughters the Mit., pressing into service a text of Gaut. 
on succession to strldhana, holds by analogy that among 
married daughters the indigent (or unprovided for) one is to 
be preferred to one who is well-placed. 1371 Herein the Mit. 
follows common sense and the natural inclination of a father 
to feel more concern for a poor daughter. The D&yabhiga 
prefers the unmarried daughter to the married daughter as is 
done by the Mit., but among married daughters Jimutav&hana, 
following an author called Dlksita, prefers one who has had a 


1368. f < 3g«ufiml yror v* 

ftuTV* staft wi ft vvft e *t uftwt- 

frfWfafrwwd far# I flamn , i tgftw. 

II. p. 293. 

1369. afunt a film vtpjjn vtfwsp i ernvx. q. by fhm. on m II. 133, 
ygft w. II. p. 296 (reads q u qgi ni kfcu ), ug. *n. p. 672. tro. Ut. HI. p. 324. 

1370. mr w* ei > y ) eu < wi vtoto i wgutv fmw ywfl 

nftagwynl wtat»yww xi. 2. 4 p. 173. 

Vide Jamnabai v. Khimji 14 Bom. 1, 13 (for preference of unmarried 
daughter). 

1371. trot mlWIswfitiwtat wwl tnpn* 1 

fftfm i wneue i uH i lftme i w — yft m t mvwi 1 Ast. on 

m. II. 133. ‘efhrd.fgsmtw 1 * 28. 22. nwt means ‘given in 

4*«nt*C»'. means ftthn aoe. to the fftrrr., ■*. p. 141, 

inf, *. p. 320. 
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ton hr who is likely to have a son to a widowed or barren 
daughter or to one who has given birth only to daughters. This 
preference iB due to the principle of the DftyabhSga 13n that 
spiritual benefit is the governing factor in succession. The 
barren daughter or widowed daughter is unable to oonfer 
spiritual benefit on her father since she will have no son that 
will offer pindas to the deceased owner (who will be the mater¬ 
nal grand-father). The Mit. on the other hand relies on near¬ 
ness of blood (pratty&satti) as the guiding principle. But, 
as pointed out by the V. P.p. 519, the D&yabhfiga is inconsistent. 
There is no reason on its own principle why the unmarried 
daughter should be preferred to a married daughter who has a 
son. The latter is then and there capable of conferring spiri¬ 
tual benefit while it is problematical whether the unmarried 
daughter will confer spiritual benefit (sinoe she may after all 
be blessed with no son after marriage). Apar&rka (p. 721) and 
V. R. (p. 517 ) give three meanings of the word * apratisthitS ’ 
vis. ‘ childless, poor, widowed ’. In deciding whether a parti¬ 
cular married daughter is indigent as compared with another, 
the Courts refuse 1373 to go into nice or minute questions of the 
.respective monetary positions of their husbands and prefer one 
to the other only if there is great disparity or marked difference 
between their positions. 

Aocording to all High Courts in India except that of 
Bombay a daughter’s estate is similar to that of the widow. 
She takes only a limited interest, can only enjoy the usufruot 
of the property and cannot alienate it. On her death the estate 
passes not to her heirs, but to the next heir of her father. In 
Bombay, 1374 however, the daughter takes an absolute interest 


1172. wiphsU ijwi twins t# 

i qlftuw aftrwqro ... i 

gwr gw'wfhwufcftfil ^Arawwwmefiww » wwww xi. a. 1-3 p. 173 . **. a. 
p. 518 quotes this sad remarks, kww wwt SMwfal ft q wu i fihnft d Rwift e **$- 

anfitawm 1 ssrffrut g wwm i ew fi hw w iw i e ig 1 S g ft i fww wiwnwwftwwwiw - 

1 »w. a. p. 529. 

1373, Vide Tot aw a v. Batawa 23 Bora 229 ; fianki v. Kundan 47 
All. 403. 

1374. See Bhagirthibai v . Kahnujirav 11 Bom. 285 (F. B.); Vithaj fa 
v. Savttrt 34 Bom. 310 (daughter* take sbsolate estates la the Bombay 
Presidency). 
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in her father’s estate when she succeeds as heir and on her death 
the estate will go to her own heirs. 

A daughter is entitled to succeed, according to the decided 
cases, to her father’s estate even if she be unchaste at the time of 
his death (except in Cases governed by the Dayabhaga ). 137S The 
■reason assigned is that Kat. and other smrti writers do not 
expressly mention the requirement of chastity in the case of 
the daughter or mother as they do as regards the widow. 
Aooording to the 1376 Dayabhaga (XI. 2.8) Br. declares: ‘a 
daughter equal in oaste to the father and married to a husband 
of the same caste as her own, who is virtuous and intent on 
serving her husband, inherits her father’s property ’. Therefore 
a daughter who is unchaste cannot inherit. Further a daughter 
succeeds not because she is the daughter, but because she 
satisfies all conditions laid down by Br. The Dayabhaga (XL 
2. 31) further says that the word ‘ wife ’ (in XI. 1.-56) is merely 
illustrative and whatever restrictions are imposed on the wife 
apply to all women as heirs. The illegitimate daughter, even 
of a sudra, has no right of inheritance to her father. 1377 

By virtue of local or family custom daughters have in some 
oases been held to be excluded from inheritance. 1378 

It may be noted that in his Vaijayanti ( on Vfenu Dh. 8. 
XVTL 5—6) Nandapandita appears to have preferred a daughter- 
in-law to a daughter; but he Btands practically alone in this. 
Vide Jolly’s T. L. L. p. 199 and p. 286 for quotation which 
however is not found in the D. C. Ms. No. 69 of the Vaijayanti. 
The daughter-in-law is not an heir at all in the whole of India, 

1375. Vide Advyappa v, Rudrava 4 Bom. 104 (where the original 
Smrtls and digests are cited at length and discussed); Kojiyadu v. 4 akskmi 
5 Mad. 149, 156. 

1376. mpv wwli i i wtnft mftmhrr rm i gmvm 

WJWtf 5 4TT * ••• fun 1 JOT I IHpr 

gwrfl ft ftP HW i fown ra ui i ... vgr vrffcsuneroi 

wtapv fflr i XI. a. 8. 13, 31. Vida 

Ritmanand v. Rai Kishori 22 Cal. 347 for the exclusion of the unchaste 
daughter from inheritance. 

*377. Vide BMhya v. Babu 32 Bom. 362 (holds that the illegitimate 
daughter of a fcdrg has no right of Inheritance as against the son of the 
^Sdrale brother). 

137f. Vide Bafrsngt v. Mtutoiarnika 33 I. A. p. 1 (daughters, held 
excluded by oustom amoug Bhale Sultan Chhatris-from Oudh), 
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except in Bombay (where she inherits as the widow of a gotraja 
aapivfa ). The BfilambhaW critioizes Kandapandita without 
naming him and holds that a daughter-in-law inherits only as a 
gotraja and not before a daughter. 

Raghunandana in his comment on the D&yabh&ga makes 
the position about unchaste daughters quite dear 13 ”. The 
Btnrtis give preference among daughters to an unmarried 
daughter i. e. to a daughter who is a virgin ( kumSri ). It ha.i 
been held by the Indian High Courts that though chastity 
is not required in the case of daughters to entitle them to 
inherit, yet in a competition between a married daughter and a 
'daughter who was never married, but became a concubine or 
prostitute, the latter would be postponed to the former as the 
latter is not a virgin though unmarried. Some Bmrtis like 
Parisara 13 ® 0 employ the word kumQrt in speaking of daughters' 
'succession, while others employ the word * kanya \ but both 
'words are synonymous. In Govind v. Bhtku 46 Bom. L. R. 699, 
where a man died leaving as heirs a married daughter and 
another daughter who never married, but was living as the 
permanent concubine of another man, it was held that the latter 
cannot inherit the property of her sonless father to the exclusion 
of or along with his married daughter. The old texts speak of 
only unmarried daughters and married daughters and prefer 
the former to the latter. Medh&tithi on Manu IX. 132 says that 
kanya means a girl who has had no sexual intercourse with any 
man. The Mit. makes three classes of daughters succeed one 
.after another vis. (1) unmarried daughter, (2) indigent married 
daughter, (3) well-to-do married daughter. Judicial decisions 
have added a fourth variety viz. unmarried daughter who has 
become a prostitute. This fourth class being a new one must be 
placed after the Other three classes expressly mentioned by the 
texts and commentaries on the basis of the maxim (intruders 
or uninvited persons must be seated at the end of or after those 


c .1379. uMhguBw m ftfi H wgwnwd m fc - fm ifi sufrm cq g:—f Wift 

vwd «td f sent«»wind *vt*N <mvfWxt, n Q own 

avwfifftr Sift l cgvtfw os frVHin XI. 2. 31. This Is quoted 
Ifl Traitdya flathv. Ra4ha 30 C. L. J/233 (about mother) at p. 240. 

1380. smrcv gwrft fbrd fgh r myrd l aftti Rft vtamwvmft fr s stft 
fflt WlWt l R. ftr. p. 133 ; the also quotes m rw t almost Is the 

VXtte'ttords. Vide Tara y. Krishna 31 Bom. 493 (whew the original 
authorities about the wmri*’* fcanyt-’ are exhltmttvkf dsirit WWij. 
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feat are specially invited) noted by Sahara on Jai. V. 2.-JL& 
and X. 5.1 and by Sankara on VedftntasQtra IV. 3. $ and 
employed by the V. Mayukha (text p. 143) for settling the' 
place of the paternal grandmother after the brother’s son. - - 

The daughter’s son (dauhitra ). On failure of daughters the 
daughter’s son inherits. Gaut., Ap., Vas„ are all silent about 
the daughter’s son and so are Y&j. and Visnu. But it has been 
plausibly urged by Visvarupa that, since 13 ® 1 Y&j. himself has (in 
II. 134) stated that the illegitimate son of a sudra takes the 
whole estate if there be no legitimate son provided there exists 
no heir up to the daughter’s son, the latter must have been 
intended to be an heir by Ysj. taking after the daughters. The 
Madanap&rij&ta (p. 672 ) relies on the word * ca ’ in Y&j. t6 
bring in the daughter’s son. Though the printed text of Visnu 
Dh. S. is silent about the daughter’s son, the Mit., the D&ya- 
bh&ga and others quote a verse of Visnu, 1382 * when there is no 
continuance of lineage through sons and son’s son the daughter’s 
sons take the wealth (of the deceased owner); in offering 
er&ddha to the ancestors, daughter’s sons are regarded as son’s 
sons’. The V. Mayukha (p. 142) includes a sutra about the 
dauhitra in Vignu Dh. S. Govindar&ja, a commentator of Manu, 
is said by the DSyabh&ga, to have held, relying on this verse of 
Vi$nu, that the daughter's son inherited the estate even before 
a married daughter of the deceased. But the D&yabh&ga did 
not approve of this view. The D&yabh&ga (XL 2. 27) notes 
that B&laka held that as the daughter’s son was not expressly 
named by Y&j. he came in as an heir after all those that were 
expressly mentioned as heirs. Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 17 distin¬ 
guished 13 ® 3 between the putrikSputra and daughter but it is not 
clear whether Baud, intended to lay down that the dauhitra was 
an heir. In IX 131-133 Manu expressly says that the dauhitra 


1381. wuifeKQ jfryRgmm* wnpjnwai nwftawn y i— 

twt eX*vmhnr !*»*-*<& t w qfo amm w a i q 

swmr* wmrrsr i i 

on art. ‘ ... id 

1382. wut nff&snvt—wjpcrrti stufk y rt Hn w«nnwf>| t-i 

qpwu rwft qhw wan i qnffesgnwan&stvi'i: m#* fldew# 

writ qftnn i w wrurW *i tfwd i fnrom ix. 23-24 p. i 8 i. The fi*rr. reads 
* wvwhmwud ’ and wsr« for wnti. 

1383. wsywsa errd u. II. 2.17. 

The XI. 2. 2 1 p. 181 quotes this and remarks, pfr sq w|f%l q l ft q uqu - 

iftwiwuiqt 
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should Inherit the entire wealth of a soilless man* that he should 
offer one pfnda to hie father and another to the maternal grand- 
father and that in religious matters there is no difference 
between a Bon’s son and a daughter’s son, since their father and. 
mother (respectively) spring from the body of the deoeased 
owner. The context and the wording of these verses show, as 
held by KullQka and other commentators, that the daughter’s 
son here referred to is the son of the' appointed daughter. But 
Manu IX. 1361$ somewhat clearer. It says, ’ through a son bora 
to a daughter from a husband of the same class, whether 
she be appointed (as a son) or not, the maternal grand-father 
becomes one having a son’s son; that son should offer pi'nda 
and take the wealth of the maternal grandfather’. The Mit. 
takes the word * akrts ’ in this verse as referring to the ordi¬ 
nary daughter, while Medh&tithi and Kulluka hold that this 
verse also only refers to the son of the putriks and that kyts 
means an appointed daughter with regard to whom an express 
agreement was made with her husband, while akrtS means one 
(who is Intended mentally to be appointed as a son) about 
whom there is no such express agreement. By. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 379 verse 58) provides: ‘ just sb (the daughter) gets 
ownership in her father’s property (as an heir), though (there 
may be other relatives, so her son also becomes the owner of his 
mother’s and maternal grand-father’s property ’. 13M 

The daughter’s sons inherit per capita and not per stirpes 
Suppose that A has two daughters B and 0, that B has three 
sons and C has two sons, that then both B and C die in A’s 
lifetime; on A’b death Mb estate will be divided into five parte, 
each daughter’s son taking one fifth. 

• A daughter’s son is really a bandhu and- a bhinmgotra 
saphtfa; but-owing to historical causes and the high religious 
efficacy of the sr&ddha offered by him be has been given a very 
high place among heirs by express texts. 

Parents ( pitarau ). Great divergence prevails among medieval 
digests on the position of the father and the mother as heirs to 
their son. T&j. gives tio due as to wMoh among the parents is to 
he preferred If both are alive when their son dies. The text of the 


136$. w ftp# sndf offn waft w)wwHi 

» If. q.bjr fronw xi. a. 17 . p. iso, te. *. p. aaj. 
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Visnu Dh. 1385 S. as read by most digests places the father before 
the mother. Manu IX. 217 states that when the son dies 
issueless the mother takes his wealth, while Manu IX 185 
provides that the father takes the wealth of a sonless man and 
the brothers also. So Manu is not definite about the preference 
among parents. Kat. (927 ) observes, 1396 4 of a sonless man (the 
heirs) are declared to be the wife of good family, the daughters, 
the father on failure of them, the mother, the brother and (the 
brother's) sons’. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 379 v. 63 ) says, 1387 4 when 
a son dies without leaving his own wife or male issue, his 
mother is to be considered as her son’s heir or a brother may 
succeed with the consent of the mother ’. In this conflict it 
may be stated that the Mit., the Madanaparijata, S. V. (p. 416 ), 
the V. 0., the V. P. prefer the mother to the father; while the 
D&yabh&ga, the Sm. C., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha 
prefer the father to the mother. Srlkara 1388 held that both 
parents, if alive, succeed together. But the D&yabh5ga, Sm. C. 

1385. The 17. 4-16 read: I ffftrft 

mft i ngnft ftgmffc t wfvtft mgmA i wg nft arfvrfh i mprft i 

tif nft i *ft nsmrmffc i wgvrft nynmiftmfft i afnft murron- 

v# i mgnmvY mgrmm ^»mmntivRmvnrvf gf flmfeftfl l m i. These 

passages are cited as in the nyrvm (folio 100 b). tv. q. 

and some other digests and as by the fhwr., the <rn. rrt., »^ l tgK 

(p.252). Tho *v. P. 142 and add ngnft fWmi l fil after 

The ft. *. p. 595 and ft. p. 151 reverse the order and read 
Wfnft mjmft tnprft ftf«Tlft. But the xq. *• p. 524 notes that such an order 
is found in no other work and so must be taken to be a mistake. Even the 
printed fain, reads ftgntft first. 

qrc- mftan t w nwgffrrt wf*t ftgvuft mg: ftr^rm : t uv 

wftm g ugnft mgmft wgnft ftgmft—gft if ft«g44<4 nftwx 

ifcc ftnpPmnq.' fT TC wfftftrnmil erm mft w ftafimift i 

iq. n. p. 524. It is, however, to be noted that in the printed ft. x* (p. 592) 
the father is placed after the mother (nrgr>rft ftmffm*ftra>mv ftwnmg ). 
So it is probable that the text of the ft. r. was tampered with after the 
time of (inafilw. 

1386. atgqvmi fam vnft *1 i erg nft ftm mm mm gmm 

qftftmt» mum. q. by ftm. on VT. II. 135 (reads mT%frm), ffftm. II. 
p. 299, tm. m. III. p. 526, «T. p. 141. 

1387. Hprfqafttfmv wnwr gmv g i mm ftvuffl $rm wrm m mpi- 

qrm * if • q- by surotf p. 744, II. 299, fniHlf XI. 3. 2 p. 186. 

1388. wr qa afftffrt ftj’iftq.m mrwpmrfe t ry .< i gn>H, » 

ftm*, mfmv mm fmrnmqmg fftmmt rfHfrmtqtffrftymmna - 

fftnftqmTftmrnftfo i n. p. 297. 

91 
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and others criticise this view. The reasons why the Mit. prefers 
the mother before the father are three, out of which two are 
based on grammar. The word * pitarau ’ in Y&j. is what is called 
an ‘ ekaiesa ’ dvandva compound and in dissolving it or in the 
full-fledged dvandva the mother comes first in order and hence 
she should be preferred. Another reason is: 1J8W A father may 
have several wives and sons from them all, so that a mother is 
directly related to her own Bon only and not to the other sons 
of her husband. So (the Mit, says) the mother has greater 
nearness (prattyasatti) to her son than the father has. The 
Sm. C. (U. p.297 ) refers to Jai. V. 1. 14 where the Vedic 
sentence ‘ sarasvatau bhavatah ’ is interpreted and it is stated 
that the first oblation is offered to Sarasvatl because the YajyS 
and Anuvakya verses as first set out are meant for Sarasvatl 
(and not on the ground of the method in which the ekaiesa is 
dissolved); therefore as to intarau also no reliance should be 
placed on the dissolution of the compound. Nllakantha in the 
V. Mayukha denies the assumptions based upon grammar, says 
that Pin. does not direct that in dissolving the compound the 
word mats must be employed first and there is no authority 
for doing so. 13,0 But the V. P. says that though Panini may 


1389. ftm wTOTT»Ti i urat g *» wuntftffr swwefit- 

snftsffft ft sift t 

II. p. 297. 

1390. The general rule is that several words that would be in the same 
case when separately used may be compounded together to form a dvandva, 
when they are employed to convey the sense of 'ca*, as said in 'carthe dvandvah’ 
(Pan. II. 2. 29). Such a compound is called dvandva and mata-pitarau is an 
example of it. Another sutra (I. 2. 64) of Panini states that when words 
denoting several individuals of the same kind are to be compounded together, 
only one of them may be retained and that is called an ekasesa compound, 
which is of two kinds, sarTipa (e. g, hamsasca hamsasca harhsau ) and virUPa 
(when the two words are of different genders). The latter kind of ekasesa 
is of restricted use. In such a compound when a male and female are asso¬ 
ciated together only the word in the masculine gender remains or the word 

* pitr 1 when compounded with matr (vide Pan. I, 2. 67and I. 2. 70). There¬ 
fore we have two forms to denote the idea of parents viz. matapitarau or 
pitarau . In dissolving this compound (pitarau ) we employ the phraseology 

* mata ca pita ca ' and in the word * matapitarau * the word for mother come3 
first. Therefore among parents as heirs mother should come first. Vide 
pp, 242-244 of my notes to the V. Mayukba (ed. of text) where both the 
Mit, passage and its criticism by the V. Mayukba are explained at length. 
In Balkrtihna v. Lahshman 14 Don*. 605 both the Mit. and Mayukha's 
criticism thereof are set out (pp. 608-609). 
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contain no such direction, all grammatical works like the 
K!&6ik& dissolve the compound as ‘mats ca pita ca’ and gram¬ 
matical usage for centuries supports the argument that the 
word mata comes first 1391 . The argument about the mother 
being nearer is quite specious. Looked at from the son (whose 
inheritance is in question), the mother and father are both 
equally proximate. The V. P. holds that according to the 
maxim that even a slight ground of difference leads one to 
determine (priority) the mother should be preferred to the 
father (since we dissolve the compound as mata ca pita ca). 
The V. P. (p. 525) further tries to get over the text of Visnu 
(putting the father before the mother) by explaining that if the 
mother is most worthy as a patimtta and the father an ordinary 
man she should be preferred hut if the father is more worthy 
than the mother he should be preferred. Hardly any one sup¬ 
ports V. P. and the courts have not followed this. Owing to the 
difference of opinion among the digests on the question of the 
preference between parents as heirs, queer results follow. For 
example, in the province of Bombay itself the father is pre¬ 
ferred as an heir to the mother in Gujerat, the island of Bombay 
and in Northern Konkan (because in these regions the V. 
Mayukha has been held to be of paramount authority), while 
in the rest of the Bombay Presidency the mother is preferred to 
the father as an heir. The mother takes a limited interest as 
an heir which is the same as the interest taken by a widow as 
heir to her husband. The father would take an absolute inte¬ 
rest. The word mother includes an adoptive mother; that is, 
if an adopted son dies leaving no son, widow, daughter or 
daughter’s son, the adoptive mother would succeed 1392 to him 
as an heir (and even in preference to the adoptive father in 
those provinces where the Mit. is the supreme authority). In 
the case of a dvyamusyayaua adoption, if the son adopted in 
that forrti dies leaving only his adoptive mother and natural 
mother, it has been held that both the mothers take his estate 


1391. ftmprrvfr g vPnu wfamt rnimiTjwm* 

fw fa i Uflt e • w ft wifa fan w mm w faroftft fanr* amft • fit a mm m 
ftm m farWhwmwr aft mmft ftftmwm 

ei ftr afr au rfr* mJrki i «r. s. 323. 

1392. Vide Attandi v. HaH Suba 33 Bora. 404 (where, la the case oi 
a Simple adopted son, the adoptive mother was preferred to the adoptive 

father), 
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as oo-heiresses. 1393 It has further been held that if, after suc¬ 
ceeding as adoptive mother to a dvyfimusy&yana son, the adop¬ 
tive mother again adopts a son, the latter does not deprive the 
natural mother of the half share taken by her as heir of the 
deceased dvy&musySyano son. 

The word ‘ mother ’ in the Mit. does not include a step¬ 
mother. The latter is not recognised as an heir of her step-son 
at all in the whole of India (except in Bombay) on account of 
the rule of the exclusion of women from inheritance 1394 except 
where texts expressly mention them as heirs and the property 
would go to the crown instead of to the step-mother, if the 
latter alone were left, but she would be entitled to maintenance. 
In Bombay the step-mother would inherit as the widow of a 
gotraja sapinda, but she is assigned a remote 1395 place among 
gotraja sapindas. If a widow remarries and then her son by 
her first husband dies without leaving a child, a widow, a 
daughter or daughter’s son his remarried mother is allowed to 
inherit to him by the 1396 Bombay High Court, though if she 
inherited first as a mother and then remarried, she is held by 
the same court to forfeit the inheritance taken (on account of 
section 2 of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act of 1856). 

The mother succeeding to her son takes only a limited 
estate i. e. she cannot alienate it except for legal necessity. If 
Vijnanesvara’s definition of strldhana be literally interpreted 
even property inherited from a son would be strldhana. There 
is a striking example in E. 1 vol. XIV p. 83 (the Srlrahgam 
plates of Mummadi NSyaka in sake 1280) where a mother in¬ 
heriting a village granted to her son Parasarabhatta made a 
gift of it to the god Rahgan&tha at Srlrahgam. 

1393. Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bora. 74 (which holds that the 
adoptive mother and natural mother inherit equally). Vide Kantawa v. 
Sangangowda I. L. R. (1942) Bom. 303 for the effect of adoption by 
the adoptive mother on the estate taken by the natural mother from a 
dvyamusyayana son. 

1394. Vide Rama Nand v. Surgiani 16 All. 221; Tahaldai v. Gaya 
Pershad 37 Cal. 214; Seethai v. Nachiar 37 Mad, 286, all holding that the 
step-mother does not inherit to her step-son. 

1395. Vide Kesserbai v. Valab 4 Bom, 188 at p. 208 (for holding that 
• step-mother * is not included in the term Mother’ in the MU.» but that 
she would inherit as the widow of a gotraja sapinda and so as gotraja sapinda 
herself). In this case nnmerous authorities are examined at length. 

1396. Vide Basappa v . Ray ova 29 Bom. 91 (P. B,) for remarried mother 
inheriting to her son (by the first husband) dying after her remarriage. 




Brothers (bhratarah) and brother’s sons. Aco. to both Yaj. 
and Visnu, on failure of the parents the brothers succeed and 
on failure of brothers, brother’s sons inherit. There were appa- 
rently conflicting texts, Sankha, Manu(IX. 185) and others 
giving the inheritance to the brothers even before the parents. 
All these are somehow reconciled and almost all digests from 
the Mit. downwards are agreed that brothers inherit after the 
parents. But again a conflict of views ensues. The Mit. says 
that among brothers, those of full blood inherit in preference 
to half brothers (i. e. sons of the same father but sprung from a 
different mother). It then Bays that on failure of both kinds 
of brothers, the inheritance goes to brother’s sons; but even 
here the sons of full brothers are preferred to sons of half 
brothers. This view of the Mit. is shared by the Dayabhfiga 
and almost all eminent writers of digests except the author of 
the V. Mayukha. The Mit. prefers the full brother to the half 
brother on the ground that the full brother has particles of the 
bodies of both the father and the mother of the deceased, while 
the half brother has only the particles of the father’s body (the 
mother being different). Therefore the full brother is nearer 
than the half brother. The Dayabh&ga argues 1397 that the full 
brother offers pindas to the same three paternal ancestors and 
the same three maternal ancestors to whom the deceased was 
bound to offer pindas and is to be preferred to the half brother 
who offers pindas to the three paternal ancestors of the deceased 
alone (but not to the maternal ancestors of the deceased). This 
view of spiritual benefit being the governing principle in pre¬ 
ferring the full brother to the half brother is accepted by 
Apararka (p. 745). 1398 The reasons of the V. Mayukha for pre¬ 
ferring even the full brother’s son to the half brother are: the 
word ‘brothers’ principally stands for ‘brothers of the whole 
blood ’ ( sodara) and only secondarily for brothers of the half 
blood. The general rule of MlmUmsa 1399 is that the same word is 




wmpfum -mnw tn i i TTwrur xi. s. n. 

1398. Mty f rrfform t r w u ift - 

ft i H trev vurraw: mufa*: t 3 uwufftsnhr 

nnrmw» 1 P- 745 - 

1399. swv <r» h jfft • 5?r! ^vrvr?TWnrnt i 

on If. III. 2. 1. Compare qTVHUt HI. 30 p. 67 (quoted on p. 606 n. 1145) 
and * If h f ft B WHKSl msfiNu WfBt: 

irfftnJw ?rvvn: i i fnftnNmt on 

mm II. 4. 3. Vide 6 Cal. 119, 126 (P. B.) quoted in 41 I. A. 290, 303-4 
for this maxim, 
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not to be understood in the same sentence or rule as used in the 
primary and also in the secondary sense. Just as the word 
‘ mother * applies only to the natural mother (and not to the 
step-mother), so bhratarah should not include both full and half 
brothers. The V. Mayukha is however wrong. As pointed out 
by the Dayabliaga, when Yaj. wants to speak of the full brother 
he employs the words 'sodara (Yaj. II. 138) and when he wants 
to refer to the half brother he employs the word ‘ anyodarya ’ or 
‘ anyamatrja ’ (Yaj. II. 139). Therefore the word ‘bhratarah’ 
applies to both full and half brothers in the primary sense. 
There are other smrti texts such as that of the Smrti-sangraba 
stating that brothers are of two kinds viz. those of full blood 
and those of half blood. 1400 

The Sm. 1401 C. II. 300 refutes the view of some that the 
word ‘ bhratarah ’ in Yaj. is an ekasesa dmndm compound 
that it means ‘ brothers and sisters ’ according to Pan. I. 2. 68’ 
( bhratr-putrau imsr-duliitrhliyam) and that on failure of 
brothers sisters inherit. The V, Mayukha 1402 also does not 
accept this interpretation of ‘ bhratarah ’ advanced by some, 
since there is no reason why ‘bhratarah’ should be taken 
as an ehdesci of the tiruixi kind ( which is restricted only 
to rare cases ) and not of the mrupa kind. The Balambhattl 
supports the wider interpretation of 4 bhratarah ’ and at one 
time the Bombay High Court was inclined to accept this 


Hoo. wrafr i airaaf «r* 

q- by fgfi w II. p. 300, nj, jj. p. 527. 

1401 . trerfi 

hutr swini frrrfr a ftnr:—umrfrwvffSrft- 
ajqpirCf:—ff& ■ *fr?ra n. p. 300. 

refers to Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1. Bhratarah, if it means only brothers, 
would be an ekasesa of the safitpa kind, but if it means ‘ brothers and sis¬ 
ters it will be an ekasesa of the virupa kind. The latter is to be resorted 
to only where there is a special reason to do so, as in the sentence * bring 
two kufckutas, we shall make a pair of spouses 1 (and then kukkutau means 
a cock and a hen, while ordinarily it would mean 1 two cocks *). wrp’TpfVTftpr 
it WpWTfWfrWTO: 1 >1. p. 300. 

1402 . «im f*r* a ig sar wwwwn arawi wat- 

w aw* ataaft yraqpww i focfalft aiarawwc i 

«r. *rgw p. 142; wrypft yfrrfftw ^ aim wt*n% **rar i 

on «iw*n p. 209. 
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interpretation. 1403 The above shows that some at least of the 
medieval and later Hindu jurists were more sympathetic and 
well disposed to the'enlargement of the rights of women, though 
their views failed to secure general acceptance. It has been 
held that brothers by the same father (though by different 
mothers) are preferred to brothers by the same mother (though 
by different fathers), it being pointed out that “ there is no 
provision in the Mitaksara or elsewhere for the sons born of 
the same mother after her remarriage being treated as brothers 
of the same womb for the purpose of inheritance so as to be 
included in the meaning of the word 1 bhrataraii ’ used in the 
texts.” 1404 But Nandapandita expressly provides in his 
VaijayantI the following order of succession among brothers 
and sisters of the whole and of the half blood : (1) brothers of 
the whole blood, (2) sisters of the whole blood, (3) brothers who 
are sons of the same father, (4) brothers who are sons of the same 
mother ( vide Jolly T. L. L. pp. 208 and 287 ). Because Manu 
IX. 217 says that the wealth of a childless man is taken by the 
mother and that it the mother be dead, the father’s mother 
would take it, the Sm. C. 11. p. 299 places the paternal grand¬ 
mother before the brothers, but it stands almost alone in this 
and the Mit. observes 1 ’ 05 that Manu does not lay down the 
order but only provides that the paternal grand-mother is an 
heir capable of inheriting. The V. P. (p.527 ) expresses its 
dissatisfaction with this method of the Mit. whereby only Yaj. 
and Yisnu are deemed to lay down the order in which heirs 


1403. Sakharam v. Sitabui 3 Bora 35^ at p. 359-36b (where the 
Mayukha, Nandapandita and Bahuubhatti on the interpretation of ' brothers ’ 
in Yaj. are referred to); but \ide Mttlji v, Cursamhis 24 Bom. 563 and 
Bhugwan v. Warubai 33 Bom. 300 for the proposition that the interpreta 
tion of the Balambhatti has not been accepted by the courts as authoritative 
so far as the districts go\erned by the Mit. are concerned. 

1404. Vide Ekoba v. Kabhtrum 46 Bom 716 at p. 718, In Narayan 

v, Laxtnan 51 Bora. 784 it was held that the sister of a prostitute is entitled 
to succeed to the prostitute’s property as a sapinda before the property goes 
to the Crown by escheat, relying (at p. 793 ) on the analogy afforded by a 
passage from the Vai jay anti of Nandapandita on the Visnudharraasutra 
quoted in Dr. Jolly’s T. L. L. on • Partition &c. * pp. 208 and 287. 
ww mA qfn vw i mftgg n ipjflg: i — nfaift 

t nqpn* ) gtfpp i ... franm w* wwnTftgrcjr. wimr- 

1405. ffrgwtm n* mgen- 

wrt fanwft gfwftnrfafa' fan. on *rt. u. 135. 
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take, while Manu, Sahkka and others are deemed to be only 
concerned with declaring the right of certain persons to 
inherit. 

The V. Mayukha proposes a special order of inheritanco 
as follows.—(1) full brothers; (2) then full brother’s sons; 
(3) the gotraja sapindas of whom the first is the paternal grand¬ 
mother, (4) then the sister, (5) then the paternal grandfather 
and the half brother at the same time, (6) then the paternal 
great-grandfather, paternal uncle and the half brother’s son 
together. It should be noted that this conjoint inheritance by 
heirs of different degrees of ascent and descent which is 
peculiar to the Mayukha has been regarded by the Bombay 
High Court as unknown in practice and obsolete. 1406 Therefore 
it is probable that even in districts governed by the Mayukha 
the order of heirs after the paternal grandmother and full 
sister would be half brother, then half sister and then half 
brother’s son and then it will be the same both according to the 
Mit. and the Mayukha. 

The Mit. does not expressly mention the sister at all but 
the Bombay High Court has held her to be a very near heir 
even where the Mit. is paramount, placing her after the brothers 
(whether full or half), brother’s sons (whether of the whole 
blood or half blood ) and paternal grandmother, the difference 
from the Mayukha being that under the latter the full sister 
comes only after the full brothers and full brother’s sons 
aud paternal grandmother and before half brothers and half 
brother’s sons. 

One passage of the Mayukha, being wrongly translated by 
Borradaile, has led the courts (including the P. C.) to 
decide that full brothers succeed along with the sons of 
a deceased full brother wherever the Mayukha is supreme. The 
passage of the Mayukha as translated by Borradaile ( vide 
Stokes H. L. Books p. 88, IV. 8.17 ) runs “ the sons of a brother 
also, if themselves fatherless, at the time of the paternal uncle’s 
death, provided they are capable of understanding (the use of) 
property, will divide the father’s share with their father’s other 
brothers, after the example * among grandsons by different 
fathers, the allotment of shares is according to the fathers’ 


1406. Vide Sakharam v. Sitabai 3 Bom. 353 at p. 363 ; Kesserbai v. 
Vatab 4 Bom. 188 at p 208. 
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The text of the Mayukha is given in the note below; It is 1407 
almost the same as a passage of the MitaksarS, which has not 
been misunderstood. Both passages contemplate a case like 
this. A dies leaving B, C, D, his brothers, as his nearest heirs, 
so that A’s estate vests in interest in B, C, D. Before the 
estate of A is actually divided by metes and bounds, B dies 
leaving three sons E, F, G. The last three had no right to the 
property of A at their uncle A’s death because their father B 
was living at the time (i. e. pitrmjamaranakale jioatpitrkataya 
asafijaia-dhanamnibandhah ). Yet when the property is later on 
actually to be divided they ( E, F, G ) will take the share which 
their father B would have taken if the property of A had been 
divided at the moment of A’s death. Here a distinction is 
drawn between vesting of property ( dhanasamba?idha ) and its 
actual partition. But, in order to entitle nephews to take by 
actual partition, their father should have survived the deceased. 
This is the real meaning. 

The Privy 1408 Council, following a wrong translation, held 
that, under the law of the V. Mayukha, brothers and the sons 

«T. p. 142 ; it appears that Barradaile read ©and 
misunderstood . Compare fan. 1 

Vide n. p. 528 for a passage similar to the Mit. The (folio 

101 a) and gr* p. 672 have also a similar passage. 

1408. Vide Chandika v, Muna L. R. 29 I. A. 70 where this rule was 
applied to Abhan Tbakurs that had migrated from Gujerat to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh before the V. MayQkha was composed, on the 
ground that the MayQkha only embodied and defined pre-existing customs, 
There was thus a double error. The MayQkha was misunderstood and fur¬ 
ther the MayQkha bad nothing to do with Gujerat usages as it was com* 
posed by a Maharastra brahmana whose family had migrated to Benares. 
It may be true to some extent as a general proposition that commentators 
and digest writers embody pre-existing customs of the districts where they 
wrote. But often times this is not so and varying statements of the law are 
dne to individual opinions. For example, the Mayukha provides for the 
simultaneous succession of the paternal great-grandfather, the paternal 
uncle and the half brother's son ; but the Bombay High Court has discarded 
this view of the Mayukha. The Mayukha places the father before the 
mother as an heir, but V. T. composed by Nil^kantha's own first cousin 

(Continued on th$ mxt /><?£«) 
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of a brother that died before the propositus (the brother inherit¬ 
ance to whom is in question) shared the estate of the latter. 
This erroneous deoision has been persisted in to this day on the 
principle of stare decisis. The view of the VaijayantI about the 
sons of the same woman from different husbands being sapindas 
of each other has already been noted (p. 727 ). Govindar&ja on 
Manu ML 11 says that it is wellknown that children of different 
fathers but of the same mother are spoken of as brother and 
sister. Kulluka on Manu III. 11 refers to this view of 
Govindaraja, 1109 

A question arises whether the distinction between full 
blood and half blood made by the Mit. in the case of brothers 
and nephews was to be carried beyond them. Though a 
Full Bench 1410 of the Bombay High Court held that the dis¬ 
tinction was not to be carried beyond brothers and nephews 
and that paternal uncles of the half blood inherited along 
with paternal uncles of the full blood, the Privy Council over¬ 
ruled this decision and held that the preference of the whole 
blood to the half blood extends to all sapindas of the same 
degree from the common ancestor (and therefore a paternal 
uncle of the whole blood excludes one of the half blood). The 
Madanap&rij&ta 1411 p. 674 expressly extends the preference of 
the whole blood to paternal uhcles. 


(Continued front the last page ) 


places the mother before the father (folios 139-140 ). Following this case it 
was held in Haridas v . Ranchordas 5 Bom. L. R. 516 that the son of a 
predeceased brother inherited along with the brothers of the deceased. 
This rule is not to be carried beyond brothers and brothers’ sons. In 
Kesarlal v jagubhai 49 Bom. 282 the differring translations of the Mayukha 
were referred to (at. p. 286), it was held that the principle of stare decisis 
required that the Privy Council decision should be followed and the estate 
of a deceased brother was allowed to devolve on the sons of a brother that 
bad died before the deceased along with the surviving brother. 

1409. I on ug III. 11. 

1410. Vide Shankar v. Kashinath 51 Bom. 194 (F. B.), where the 
relevant texts are discussed, over-ruled in Mahant Garuddas v. Mahant 


Latdas L. R. 60 I. A. 189. 


qt. p. 674. 
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111) Compact series of heirs 

It is noteworthy that the Vlramitrodaya which generally 
follows the Mit. invokes the principle of spiritual benefit in 
preferring the full brother’s son to the half brother’s son. 141 * 

The heirs from the wife to the brother’s sons are spoken 
of as ‘ baddhakrama ’ (lit. whose order is fixed) in the Mit., 
the V. Mayukha (p. 143) and other works and as * the compact 
series (of heirs) ’ in the case law. For example, in rejecting 
the view of some that rely on Manu IX. 217 that the father’s 
mother succeeds immediately after the mother, it is said that 
the heirs from the parents to the brother’s son being mentioned 
in a fixed order (by Yaj.), no place can be found for the 
father’s mother in the fixed series of heirs and that Manu IX. 187 
indicates only this that the father’s mother is an heir, 1413 The 
V. Mayukha relies on the popular maxim that when certain 
persons are specially invited for a meeting or a dinner they 
are seated on seats definitely allotted to them but that those 
who come uninvited are assigned places at the end of the tow 
of those who were specially invited. 1414 

The question arises whether the brother’s son’s son inherits 
immediately after the brother’s son and before any other heir. 
There is a conflict among Sanskrit writers on this point. The 
Sm. 0. II. p. 300, 1415 the SubodhinI, the Madanaparijata (p. 673) 
say that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, while 
Apar&rka, Varadaraja (V. Nir. p. 453) and the VaijayantI of 
Nandapandita hold that the brother’s son’s son comes immediate- 


1412. jp!* ftwt i wntqnrrtfsvt ft uftwt ftvnr 

ft®* qqnflft • *v. u. p. 528. 

1413. wnnfft w fwrvt ftqsfm u* ftswtn vpnnr®t 

sft ftwnftat yrs g j wfrmq t wqpiwft* mftarftWHnn* < ftm. on vr. ii. 
133; vtpftv () mgwmf qirr irorft wqpCTraT$gsn%5 mft ft^rr- 

ftiW t «v. p. 143. 

1414. For vide on ft. X. 5. 1 ‘vUT wmfts 

wmftl w 3r wmift if Txfo ft g Hquqfrt O r fi y ift tjeftfrft sr*"**' ’• 
Vide also oft ft. V. 2. 19, on IV. 3. 3 and 

‘ aiwmel Pftfh ft HWtfftflt *. In Mohandas v. Krishnabai 3 

Bom. 597 this maxim is quoted and it is said that it applies only to the' 
compact series of heirs and that it does not apply to the list of bandhas 
enumerated by Nilakaftha (p. 602). The maxim is also relied on in 
Qovind BHaushtt v. Bhiftu 46 Bom. L. R. 699. 

1413. ifonn fft wswnr fft fiNf- 

mft i Sm. c. n. p. 300 ; vide v. p, 

p« 528 for almost the same words. 
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ly after the brother's son. A Full Benoh of the 1414 Bombay 
High Court holds, basing its decision on the usage of the 
province, that the oompact series ends with the brother’s son, 
while the Privy Council would seem to lend colour to the view 
that .in the Benares school it ends with the brother’s son’s son. 
The D&yabh&ga (XI 6. 6 p. 208) places the brother’s son’s son 
immediately after the brother’s son on the ground of the 
superior efficacy of the pindas offered by him. 

Ootrajas (lit. ‘those born in the same gotra’ or agnates). 
Y&j. says that on failure of the heirs up to brother’s Bons the 
gotrajas succeed. Though one’s father, brothers and brother’s 
sons also are really gotrajas, they are expressly assigned cer¬ 
tain fixed places in the order of heirs and other persons born 
in the gotra are included in the term gotrajas on the analogy 
of such an example as ‘ let the cattle be brought and also the 
bulls’ where the bulls, though really included under ‘ cattle ’ 
( g3vah ), are separately mentioned in order to emphasize that 
special attention must be paid to them on account of their in¬ 
tractable nature. Vide p. 526 note 966 above. Acc. to the Mit. 
gotrajas are the father’s mother (as the first among them ), then 
other sapindas and samanodakas. The V. Mayukha (p. 143) 
also says the same thing and places the father’s mother as the 
first among gotraja sapindas. It may be remarked that Y&j. 
avoids the word sapinda and employs the word gotraja. The 
Mit and Mayukha state that sapindas succeed as heirs and that 
sapindas are of two kinds, viz. gotrajas (born in or having the 
same gotra as the propositus) and those that are born in (or are 
of) a different gotra. These latter (viz. bhinnagotra sapirujas ) 
are designated as bandhus by Y&j. Therefore it comes to this 
that, though Y&j. does not employ the word sapinda, the inheri¬ 
tance goes after the brother’s son to the nearest sapinda. Y&j. 
knew the word, ‘sapinda’ (L 52) and defines the iimits of 
sapinda relationship for marriage (in I. 53), from which it 
follows that he does not use the word sapinda in the sense given 
to the word by Jlmutav&hana. In I 68 Y&j. mentions both 
sapinda and sagotra (in the matter of niyoga) and thereby indi¬ 
cates two things viz. that the words were not synonymous and 
that sagotra had the same sense as gotraja. 

1416. Vide Appaji v. Mohanldl 54 Bom 564 (F. B.), In which 
Buddha Singh v. LaUu Singh L. R. 42 I. A. 208 was distinguished on the 
gwuad that it was not an express decision on the question whether the 
compact series of heirs ended with the brother's son, 
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Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 2 provides 1417 that ‘ on failure of sons 
the nearest sapinda’ (inherits). Manu 1418 IX. 187 is the classi¬ 
cal text on this point, which appears to mean literally,' whoever 
is nearest from among the sapindas, to him the estate (of the 
deoeased) shall belong’. This verse has been variously ex¬ 
plained by the commentators and digests and variously trans¬ 
lated by eminent Judges and writers on Hindu Law. The 
chief difficulty lies in the expression ' sapindadyafc ’ and the 
words' tasya tasya ’. Some take the first as equal to two words 
‘ sapindat yah ’ and others as one word * sapindadyah ’ (sapinda 
and the like). Some take one ‘ tasya’ (of him) as referring to 
the deceased and the other to the inheritor; while others take 
* tasya tasya ’ as both referring to the inheritor alone, corres¬ 
ponding to * yah ’ (one more * yah ’ being suppressed for the sake 
of metre). Though the printed text and most of the commen¬ 
taries read the half verse of Manu as in the note below there are 
several digests that read it differently. For example, the Sm. 
0. II. p. 301 reads it as ‘ yo yo hyanantarah pindat ’ and quotes 
Dh&resvara’s explanation that ‘ pindat ’ means ' sapindat ’. 
Kulluka and the Dayatattva p. 195 explain ‘sapindat’ as 
‘ sapindamadhyat ’ (from among sapindas) and this appears to 
be the best explanation. Br. 1419 ( 8. B. E. 33 p. 379 verse 62 ) 

Ml 7. JKVTUW: U. U,- u - <5. H 2. 

1418. ST’J ■ Manu IX. 187. Vide Buhlcr’s 

note on tbia in S. B. E. vol. 25 pp. 366-368 for the varying inter¬ 
pretations of commentators. Buhler is not right when lie emphatically 
says: "On philological grounds it seems to me improbable that ' anantarah 
sapindat ’ can mean anything else than * nearest to the sapinda * and that 
this sapinda can be anybody else than the deceased In the first place 
the singular ‘sapindat* can be easily interpreted as used in a generic sense 
(jktavekavacanam) i. e. as meaning ' sapindebhyah ’ (from among sapindas). 
In ip., Br. and other works wherever inheritance is spoken of, it is the 
inheritor who is required to be the sapinda or bdndhava or sakulya 
and the deceased is hardly anywhere spoken of as the sapinda of the in¬ 
heritor but rather as ' mrta \ * svaryata ' dhanin ' &c. The verse of 
Manu is variously read, * *** Pf- 

p. 451, (folio 100 a); Tft VT VTOK: WVV* I ... 

II. 301; P- 254 reads as tfr as in 1 WW5 

asi ti wm > p. 7i. 

1419. wpft imnl vw wiwhwwt • 

»IB. <*• by II. p. 301, (folio 101 a ), «m. nr. HI. p. 529, 

qivww p. 195, «V. V. p. 527. The and explain; frRTBi 

«f9*Tt «U|»fh|Wn I BT*Wi - BfSwT: * 
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says, * when there are several agitates, sdkulyas and bSndhavas 
(cognates), whosoever of them is the nearest shall take the 
wealth of him that dies without issue 

The important question is: what is the meaning of the 
word ‘sapinda’. The MitaksarS and the DSyabh&ga propound 
two different meanings of the word that have been explained at 
length in H. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 452-458 and 472-477. Therefore 
it is not necessary to repeat those explanations. The word 
‘sapinda’is employed by Panini (IV. 1. 165) in connection 
with the technical definition of gotra (Pan. IV. 1.162) given by 
him. It appears to have been used in the sense of blood rela¬ 
tionship as stated by the KaSika. According to the Mit. the 
right to inheritance depends upon blood relationship ( connec¬ 
tion through particles of the same body, elcaiariravayavQnvaya ) 
and the preference among those who are blood relations is deter¬ 
mined by nearness or propinquity ( pratyasatti ). According to 
the Dayabhaga, sapinda relationships is based on religious 
efficacy i. e. on the capacity to offer the cake or ball of rice in 
sraddha and it has evolved a peculiar method of determining 
preference which will be explained immediately below. That 
there appears to have been a close connection between taking 
the wealth of the deceased and offering srSddha to him 
may be admitted. But the question is whether a person was 
deemed to be an heir and entitled to take the estate of 
the deceased because he offered Sraddha to that person or 
whether the heirship was originally determined on other 
grounds and whoever took the estate was saddled with the 
responsibility of performing sraddhas for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. It is difficult to give a convincing 
answer to this. It appears, however, that ancient sutras 
do not emphasize the religious efficacy of pindas as the 
determining principle in heirship. Ap., Manu, Br. (particular¬ 
ly the tint and last) speak only of nearness (which more 
naturally means * nearness of blood ’). Y&j. omits the word 
sapinda altogether in mentioning heirs. Manu IX. 142 states 
that pinda follows the gotra and riktha ( wealth ). Visnu Dh. 
8. XV. 40 declares, ‘ whoever inherits the estate (of the deceased) 
has to offer pinda to him '. This rule is emphasized even by 
those works ( like V. Mayukha) 1430 that make blood relationship 

1*20, fifonrtftwi Swift g w gint i 

MiJiH'i vwnhrow ft«*ff*tfft i «v. *rvw p, ms ; w- 
w ww wr* w flu*# i q. by p. 7*6,, 

on wg. IX, 132, ft. V p, 399 sad qffpwtft II. P 207 ( MCfibe* to fg- 
wwnro >. wvwt gvfawnftft w vftwftfl wi PbiafriN-ww* » *v. *. 304. 
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the test of heirship by saying that whoever even including the 
king (who takes by escheat on failure of all heirs) that takes 
the estate of the deceased must perform or arrange for the 
performance of the funeral ceremonies of the deceased up 
to 10 days after death and the sraddhas, as said by the Brahma- 
pur&na 220. 79 (tadabhave ca nrpatih karay ettvakutumbin&m t 
tajj&tlyair-naraib samyak-dahady&h sakal&h kriy&h ). The Mit. 
view is upheld by V. R., V. C., Par. M., MadanapSrijata, Saras- 
vatlvilSsa, Y. Mayukha, BSlambhattl and many other works. The 
theory of the DayabhSga is propounded by only a few medieval 
works and writers like Apararka (quoted above on p. 725), 
Raghunandana, Nandapandita. The Vlramitrodaya generally 
follows the Mit. but in certain cases it relies on or refers to the 
principle of religious efficacy in preferring one heir to another, 
as for example, in preferring the full brother to the step-brother 
(compare note 1397 and V. P. p. 528 ) or in preferring three male 
descendants to the widow. It is therefore that the Privy Council 
remark, 1421 * now it is absolutely clear that under the Mitaksara 
while the right of inheritance arises from blood relationship or 
community of blood, in judging of the nearness of blood relation¬ 
ship or propinquity among the gotrajas the test to be applied to 
disoover the preferential heir is the capacity to offer 'oblations 
Its position is peculiar. 1422 It says that the capacity to offer 
pindas is not the governing principle as to heirship, but it is 
only useful in finding out the preferential heir among gotrajas. 

Visnu quoted by the Mit. (not found in the printed 
Dharmasutra) prescribes: * If there be no son or grandson 
left for continuing the line, the daughter’s sons shall take the 
wealth, for in regard to the obsequies of ancestors daughter’s 
sons are regarded as son’s sons This is in line with Manu IX. 
136 ( cited above on p. 720 ) whioh says that the daughter’s son 
should offer the pinda and take the wealth. Therefore it appears 
that Manu, Visnu and others relied upon the capacity for the 
offering of pinda as the reason for being entitled as heir, but 
that this idea was vague and not elaborated in any way. The 
idea that blood relationship settled the right to inheritance is 
implicit in the order of heirs in Y&j. Y&j. (II. 127) in speaking 
of the k§etraja son says that he inherits the wealth of both (the 


1421. Vide Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh 42 I. A. 208 at p. 227. 

1422. eft ftanrmftwrc yngy fr afrkwft wWhtwumfo- 

wftft funtfwm» ••• Ftafr'ug'nuftef 

wnfitft w 5 vvfcrapu «r. *. p. 461. 
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begetter and the husband of the wife on whom he is begotten ) 
and offers pinda to both. He does not state that because be 
offers pinda to both he inherits the wealth. So this verse also 
favours the view that offering of pinda was a duty laid up¬ 
on him who took the wealth ( except in the case of male issue ). 
Hence it appears that the theory of the Mit. also has a very 
respectable antiquity and further it has been followed by most 
medieval writers throughout India (except in Bengal). 

The argument of the D&yabh5ga (which was propounded 
before it by a writer probably named Udyota 1433 ) that the 
taking of a deceased person’s estate depends upon the spiritual 
benefit conferred on him is briefly as follows. It relies princip¬ 
ally on Baud. Dh. S. and Manu. In the section on the partition 
of wealth (which begins from IX. 103 ) Manu (IX. 137) declares 
the super-eminent spiritual benefits conferred by the son, 
grandson and great-grandson; further (in IX. 106 ) Manu states 
that the son gets all wealth from his father because he frees 
the latter from debt, that (in IX. 139 ) the daughter’s son also 
is spoken of as saving the grandfather in the next world and 
as therefore entitled to the grandfather’s wealth, that the verse 
immediately preceding Manu IX. 187 (declaring that the 
nearest amongst sapindas inherits) speaks of the offering of 
pinda to three ancestors; and since it is reasonable to presume 
that the blind and the like are excluded from inheritance 
(Manu IX. 201) because they are incapable of performing 
religious rites, it follows that Manu and others regarded the 
taking of wealth as dependent on the conferring of spiritual 
benefit. This point of view the D&yabhSga emphasizes at every 
step. It 142 * says: “There are two purposes for which wealth 
is acquired, viz. for worldly enjoyment and for the unseen or 
spiritual benefit derived from making gifts and the like ; but 
when the acquirer is dead, he cannot have enjoyment of the 
wealth and the only purpose that remains is the unseen purpose 
or benefit. It is therefore that Br. says, ‘ from the wealth 
inherited, the inheritor should carefully set apart half for the 
benefit of the deceased for defraying the expenses of the 

1423. gfh i gft 
fi wnfluT hr lfrf wHfrrUvutrf ftyftprnp tv ftv : i qmtn xi. 6.31-32 p. 216. 

1424. wNnW v • wi'rfuw g gw- 

wrg% ftiw, i es qv ygwfih i wumnq 'iiiqS wqiT 

gufj i vr svwm«qrrvunr xi. 6. 13. The 

verse of ff. it q. by ft. t. p. 395. «Vf. R p. 447, tWg eWf p. 81. 
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monthly, six-monthly and annual Sr&ddhas The subject of 
srftddhas will be dealt with in another volume. But here it is 
necessary to say a few words for making the position of the 
D&yabh&ga clear. Among the several kinds of Sraddhas two 
deserve notice, viz. Ekoddista and Pdrvaya. 1425 The first 
(ekoddista ) is performed for the benefit of a single deceased 
person. There are sixteen such sraddhas performed for the 
benefit of the deceased during the course of one year after his 
death or on the 11th day of death. And every year on the 
anniversary of death an ekoddista sraddha may be performed 
for a deceased person. The parvana sraddha is performed on 
certain specified days, such as the amdvasyd of a month, or 
particularly in the dark half or on the amdvasyd of Bhadrapada 
or on a sahkrdnti. In this Sraddha the three deceased paternal 
ancestors of the performer are principally invoked and the 
three deceased paternal ancestors of his mother are also invoked 
but their invocation is secondary and is dependent on the 
principal invocation. There is one more word that must be 
explained here viz. sapirujam or sapirn}ikaram. This is a Sraddha 
rite performed one year after the death of a person or on 
the 12th day from his death. By this Sr&ddha the person 
recently deceased ceases to be a preta ( a departed spirit) and 
is elevated to the rank of pitrs (Manes). The widow and daughter 
can perform only the ekoddista sraddha, while sons, grandsons 
and great-gTandsons can perform the parvana sraddha also. 
The Dayabhaga refers ( XI. 1. 34 p. 162 ) to the fact that the three 
male descendants, by performing the parvana Sraddha, confer 
great spiritual benefit on the owner ( compare note 1342 above ). 
Elsewhere (XI 7. 17 p. 211) it designates the parvana as 
' traipurusika ’ (i. e. performed for the benefit of three ancestors). 
When speaking of the right of the widow to inherit it empha¬ 
sizes (XI. 1. 43 p. 165 ), by quoting verses from Vyasa, 1424 that 

1425. * tpR: vfxv: v fftH wfo hf k x fic ft e nfant q, * film, on vt. 

I. 251; era vffcsvrt wenW*. t i 

fJhrt, on vr I. 217. means ' performed on a parvan day.' Acc. to the 
flMW nW HI. 11. 118 the parvan days are, 3WTVTWT, tftfSmr, wnft 

and q. In wtqpm p. 192 defines the qffawnr as 

4 aramvrt vfikroh nwnfamnywt • fttvk vr vgfih». 

1426. tnyix «VT4T; i gft unrft tft fium 1gwt* 

uirfmrmnt wtowS ' curved ftr* w&- 

fffttpqi glWWW XI. 1. 43-44 p. 163. This is quoted In vq. p. 509, 
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a widow by leading a chaste life, by offering water mixed with 
sesame every day to her deoeased husband, by making gifts and 
observing fasts saves himself and her husband in the next world- 
It adds that if the widow misbehaves she makes her husband 
fall, as husband and wife share in the fruits of each other’s 
good and evil deeds. Therefore the widow takes her husband’s 
wealth for his benefit. Brhan-Manu (q. by the DayabhSga 
XI. 1. 7 and by the Mit.) declares that, a sonless chaste widow 
should offer pinda to her husband and take his entire estate. 
Similarly Praj&pati (cited above on p. 709 and quoted by 
even the V. Mayukha and other works of the Mit&ksar& school) 
requires the widow who inherits all the movable and im¬ 
movable property of her deceased husband to perform the 
monthly, six-monthly and annual sraddhas of her husband. 1427 
Similarly the D&yabh&ga allows the unmarried daughter or a 
married daughter having a son (or who is likely to have a son) 
to inherit because her son will offer pinda to the owner who 
will be the maternal grand-father. It prefers the daughter’s 
son 1428 as an heir even to the father because the former offers a 
pinda to the owner himself, while the father offers pindas 
to two of the three paternal ancestors to whom the owner would 
have been bound to offer pindas. The D. B. winds up by 
saying 1429 that the order of inheritors must be followed in such 
a way that the wealth of the deoeased may be most beneficial 
to (the soul of) the deceased. In certain respects the D. B. 
does not strictly and logically follow its own theory but ia 
compelled to twist it by reason of the places assigned by special 


1427. On 3ttqrv ; 


( vide n 1358 above). 


ft. v. p. 590 says: n ftrovfil wm- 


i. 

snft sttwrjvfn i '■ 




1428. ft u«q » efrs w rfiVft ftftrogsrrft nwft: i vur ftgv* 
wn swl? 4*jj i sit frtgdbftk mjarawl • «rtn 
fftm ftq ro iPfr m R e fl tftsr frfa fftquwtft wnrmyufr wnft wwvft 


»tprowxi. 2.17 p. iso. 


1429. 

— v* w u rofanfrei jpwm yndroawfrnmMMlm » arrow XI. 

and 30 p. 215, The last sentence is quoted by tho f rVH W p. 197. 
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texts to certain heirs. 1430 For example, the order of heirs 
according to the D. B. is; son, grandson and great grandson; 
widow; daughter; daughter’s son: father; mother; full brother; 
half brother; full brother’s son; half brother’s son. But the 
persons entitled to perform the sraddha of the deceased in order 
are somewhat different. In fact the order of succession does not 
strictly follow in any school the order of those that are called 
irUddhMhik&rins. The order of those who are entitled to offer 
GrSddha to a deceased separated male ( sr add had hikfirin) given 
in most works is as follows; son (aurasa or adopted); grand¬ 
son ; great-grandson; widow; married daughter; unmarried 
daughter who has succeeded to the deceased’s wealth; daughter’s 
son who succeeds to the wealth; full brother; half brother (son 
of a different mother); full brother’s son; half brother’s son; 
father ; mother; daughter-in-law ; full sister; half sister; full 
sister’s son; half sister’s son; paternal uncle; paternal uncle’s 
son; other gotraja sapindas; sodaka; any gotraja; cognates such 
as maternal grandfather, maternal uncle, maternal uncle’s son 
(i. e. the bandhus of the three kinds in order); pupil; son-in-law ; 
father-in-law ; friend; any brahmana who takes a br&hmana’s 
wealth or king who takes by escheat. Vide Nirnayasindhu III 
uttar&rdha pp. 382-386, Dharmasindhu III uttarSrdha pp. 368-369, 
Sr&ddhaviveka p. 48. If the principle of the capacity to offer or 
of the offering of pipdas regulating the right to succeed is to 
be strictly and logically followed, there is no reason why the 
mother or the paternal grandmother should succeed immediate¬ 
ly after the father or the paternal grandfather respectively. 
Her recognition in the D. B. school is due to the fact she is 
expressly mentioned in Manu sb an heir. Similarly in the 
rules about the succession to re-united coparceners, the school 
of D. B. gives preference to re-united co-parceners and 
does not apply the theory of spiritual benefit. Further 
the D&yatattva says that all that is required is the capacity 


1430. Vide Akshaya Chandra v. Haridas 35 Cal. 721 at p. 726 and 
Nalinaksha v» Rajanikanta 58 Cal. 1392 for the propositions that the 
doctrine of spiritual benefit cannot*’ be applied consistently in all cases such 
as the succession of females to males, the succession of samanodakas &c. 
and that in cases not contemplated by Jimutavahana or his followers in the 
Bengal school, the principle of propinquity and of natural love and affection 
should be followed. The Dayatattva p. 195 after quoting Br. cited above 
observes that both the superiority of pindas offered and nearness of line 
are to be considered in inheritance, 4 fWfTWfPW 
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to receive pinda or the capacity to participate in the pipdas 
offered by others and not the actual offering of pipdas. 
For example, if a man performs sr&ddha for his ancestors, 
then dies, but no one performs his sapindana and therefore 
he does not participate in the pindas given to his ancestors, 
still his wealth will be inherited on the principle of 
religious efficacy. 1431 Owing to considerations of space it is 
not possible to go into great detail about the several proposi¬ 
tions established in relation to the theory of religious benefit 
as the determining factor in matters of inheritance. But the 
following propositions may be set out in one place: 

(1) Benefits are conferred on the deceased by means of the 
ekoddista or the paroawi iruddha. The capacity to perform the 
p&rvana sr&ddha is not the sole ground on which rests the right 
to inheritance to a man. Therefore the widow, the daughter 
and the pupil were recognized as heirs though they perform 
only the ekoddista sr&ddha. But those who are competent to 
perform the pSrvana 6r&ddha have a preferable claim to those 
who are entitled to perform only the ekoddista sr&ddha. There¬ 
fore the male issue of a deceased person are preferred to a 
widow or daughter. 

(2) Spiritual benefit is conferred on a man by presenting 
pinda directly to him or by offering pinda to one or more of his 
paternal ancestors to whom he presents pindas during his own 
life time and with whom he participates in pindas offered after 
his death by others or by offering a pinda to one or more of his 
maternal ancestors (mother’s father, mother’s father’s father 
and the latter’s father) to whom he was bound to offer pindas 
during his life (but with whom he does not participate in the 
pinda offered to them 1432 ). 

(3) The pinda offered to a man himself directly is of greater 
efficacy than the pinda offered to a paternal ancestor in which 
he participates after his own death as one of the Manes. There* 
fore the son, grandson or great-grandson is preferred to every 
one else. Hie brother offers a pinda to the father and two more 


1431. rm vs mis gAa gas www m W rwi ar wfi>v»s, tfwt- 

WTmrv wm ft vvwst i gftpm P* 397. 

1432 . gfag afof g fff u gw gflwrog afin*mihin » w 

wft stag u ga> affcr»e>ffan a* i 

fivata xi. i. 38 p. 163, fftpm p. 39$. 
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paternal ancestors of the deceased in which he (the deceased 
owner) only participates after his death. Therefore the brother 
is postponed to the son or daughter’s son (who offers a pinda 
directly to the deceased himself as his maternal grandfather ). 

(4) The pindas offered to paternal ancestors have greater 
efficacy than those offered to maternal ancestors (hence a brother's 
son is preferred to a sister’s son because the former offers pindas 
to his own and the owner’s paternal ancestors, while the latter 
offers pindas to his maternal ancestors who are the paternal 
ancestors of the owner). 

(5) The pinda offered to the owner’s father is of greater 
efficacy than that offered to the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. Therefore a brother’s son or grandson is preferred 
to a paternal uncle. 1433 Hence it should follow that all agnatic 
and cognatic descendants of the father of the deceased would be 
preferred to any descendant of the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. 

(6) Where the number of pindas offered by two claimants 
is the same, he who offers a pinda to the nearer ancestor is to 
be preferred. 

The D&yabhftga, strarting with Baud. Dh. S. (I. 5.113 ff), 
Manu (IX. 186-187 ) and the Matsyapurapa elaborates its own 
definition in the following 1434 way. A man’s son and a daughter 
are both born in the family. The daughter’s son springs from 
the family of his maternal grandfather but he belongs to 
another gotra (viz. his own father’s gotra ); similarly, a man’s 
sister (i. e. father’s daughter) is born in his family but her son, 
though mediately sprung from the deceased owner’s family, 
belongB to another gotra ( viz. that of the sister’s husband ): the 
same is true of a father's sister’s son and the paternal grand* 
father’s sister’s son. A sister’s son offers a pinda to the father 


1433. ftgwft ft foTOp Uig: 5*43 ST^pt 

wTfuwrf* fag: fo gggig wn q i fm- 


wwr XI. 6. 5 - 6 . 

1434 , trmm iwgm&vmstnfmN 

4 W iwiwdsroS nswufitft ** ftWiww gft *w- 
»fhn4 i frt ftg^ftwiftwft gsftwwwnwrft- 

Wbg**:«ftvuw xi. 6 .19-20 p. 212. 
i T iiwiyd nrf U Uun IX. iso and *r**sn wftnmn u Mann ix. 187 . 
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of the deceased, as the owner's -father is the former's maternal 
grandfather and therefore he is connected as sapinda with the 
owner. A father's sister's son offers a pinda to the paternal grand* 
father of the owner, who (paternal grandfather) is the maternal 
grandfather of the father’s sister’s son. A maternal unole is not 
sprung even mediately from the family of the owner, but he 
offers a pinda to his own father who is the maternal grandfather 
of the deceased owner. Therefore the maternal uncle or his boh 
or son's son being connected with a pinda that is offered to the 
maternal grandfather or maternal great-grandfather respectively 
of the deceased owner is a sapinda of the deceased owner. A 
maternal aunt’s son also offers a pinda to his mother’s father, 
who is also the owner’s mother’s father and so the maternal 
aunt’s son is a sapinda of the owner. The pindas offered to 
the maternal ancestors by him are inferior and secondary. 
Further, one’s own mother, the father’s mother, father’s father’s 
mother were associated with their respective husbands as to the 
pindas offered to the male ancestors and the same holds good 
about the wives of the maternal ancestors also. 1435 

The result of this way of defining a sapinda is to obliterate 
the distinction between a golraja and a bandhu. Y&j. (II. 136 ) 
expressly says that a bandhu can sucoeed only on failure of all 
gotrajas and so according to him a bandhu is one who is not a 
gotraja. The Dayabh&ga brings in the sister’s son immediately 
after the the brother’s son’s son and before the paternal grand¬ 
father (i. e. even before a near agnatic ancestor) who is 
literally a gotraja, while the Bister’s son is literally not a gotraja. 
When the D&yabh&ga designates one’s sister’s son as sprung 
from the kula of the owner though not of the same gotra, he 
does violence to popular usage prevalent throughout India. An 
ordinary person in India hardly ever says that his sister’s son 
or father’s sister’s son is born in his own kula. The D&yabh&ga 
only quibbles over the word ‘ gotraja ’ in Y&j. which it reads in 
the singular (gotraja^) and not in the plural (gotraj&h) as 
the Mit. does. Under the Mit. the sister’s son is only a bandhu 
and cannot succeed before a paternal unole or his son or a 
paternal grand-uncle or any other gotraja. The D&yabh&ga 
thus gives the go-by to the text of Y&j. and shuffles in several 


•w • veil fie wnf mm wwieq • AtiwO y 

XI. 6. 3 p. 207, 
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cognates as very near heirs. The D. B. regards Manu IX. 186- 
187 as the crucial text and Y&j. H. 135-36 as only secondary. 

The following diagrams will illustrate the working of the 
theory of religious efficacy. A person is a sapinda of those to 
whom he is bound to offer a pinda while he is alive, of those 
who on his death are bound to offer pinda to him (viz. his three 
male descendants, his daughter’s son, his son’s daughter’s son 
and his son’s son’s daughter’s son) and of those who are bound to 
offer a pinda to the ancestors to whom he is bound to offer a pinda 
viz. to his three paternal ancestors and his three maternal 
ancestors and all of these are his sapindas. The last of these 
three groups has four sub-groups .—sub-group No. 1 comprises 
those who offer pindas to their own paternal ancestors who are 
also the paternal ancestors of the owner: sub-group II contains 
those who offer pindas to their three maternal ancestors who 
are all or some of them the paternal ancestors of the owner, to 
whom he was bound to offer a pinda; sub-group HI comprises 
those who offer pindas to their paternal ancestors all or some 
of whom are the maternal ancestors of the owner; sub-group IV 
exhibits those who offer pindas to their own maternal ancestors 
who are also the maternal ancestors of the owner. Each of 
these sub-groups contains 9 persons ( as the minimum ) who are 
all shown in thick type. If the owner has several brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts &c. the number of possible sapindas 
will be much larger. All heirs in the three sub-groups H-IV 
will be bandhus according to the Mitaksara and will be post¬ 
poned to gotrajas under the Mitaksara. It should be notioed 
that Jlmutavahnna brought in the father’s daughter’s son 
immediately after the father’s great-grandson, the paternal 
grandfather’s daughter's son after the paternal grandfather’s 
great-grandson and the paternal great-grandfather’s daughter’s 
son immediately after that ancestor’s great-grandson on the 
analogy of the rights of the owner’s daughter’s son and on the 
basis of Manu IX 139 that the dauhitra ( daughter’s son) saves 
an ancestor in the next world just as a son’s son does. 1436 

1436. ft? 5 mfowfa reft ft gi lft w wfosuft 

mp fo q ft q fqft* umi w wm i xi. 6. 8-9 pp. 208 - 209 . 

In Hurt Das o. Bant a Churn 15 Cal. 780 at p. 796 these piacita were con¬ 
sidered! and It was held that they are not to be extended to the brother’s 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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( Continued from the last page ) 

daughter's son and that the latter though a sapinda of the owner and an 
heir was not to be preferred to the great-grand son of the paternal grand¬ 
father of the propositus. Sarvadhikari (T. L. L. on Inheritance, 2nd ed, 
of 1922 pp. 701-702) criticizes this decision as wrong, but it does not 
appear that the Calcutta High Court is prepared to follow him. A similar con¬ 
flict arises as to several cognate heirs. For example, the son's daughter's 
son and the son's son's daughter's son offer pindas to the owner him* 
self directly as a maternal ancestor (just as the daughter's son does) and 
therefore should be placed immediately after the daughter’s son as heirs. 
But the Calcutta High Court would refuse to do so if the reasoning in 15 
Cal. 780 be followed. Sarvadhikari (p. 709) however would place them 
immediately after the daughter's son* 
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The D. B. says 1437 that the word ‘ gotrajah ’ (mas. singular) 
is employed by Y&j. for excluding all sapinda women (except 

H37. ar ftg i ftgl ftN w r ftgfrw r raw 

auw ftwtf «fhnrr$ OTwmfrtnmwBt ■. 
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*N!Wf «pr i gnorn XI. 6.10,12, 13. grom p* 196 has a similar passage. 
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those that are expressly named as heirs by special texts), 
since they are not born or ( even mediately ) sprung from the 
family of the owner, as the sister’s son or the father’s sister’s 
son that is held by it to be so sprung, that the word ‘ bandhu ’ iB 
employed by Yaj. to include a maternal uncle and the like 
among heritable sapindas, since they are not sprung even 
mediately from the kula of the owner and are also not of the 
same gotra, that the maternal un»le and the like come in only 
after all descendants in the lines of the paternal ancestors 
inclusive of the great-grandfather up to the latter’s daughter’s 
son are exhausted, 1438 and that Manu had not to enter into 
these details as its two verses (IX. 186-187 ) were quite enough 
to lead to all that has been elaborated by the D. B. about the 
working of the theory of religious efficacy. 

It will have been noticed that no female except the five 
expressly mentioned can inherit under the DsyabhSga scheme 
and the result is that a man’s own son’s daughter or daughter’s 
daughter does not take as heir, whereas a distant-relative like the 
father’s father’s sister’s son takes it. The Bame is also the case 
even under the Mitaksara in the whole of India (except in 
Bombay and to some extent in Madras for which see a little 
later on). 

A man offers only the leavings or remnants of the pindas 
that stick to his hand (when offering pindas to his three 
paternal ancestors) and that (leavings) are cast on kusa grass 
to three paternal ancestors above the paternal great-grandfather 
(Manu III. 216 ). So also the three male descendants beyond 
the great-grandson offer the leavings ( called pindalepa ) to the 
owner; these three remote paternal ancestors and the three 
remote male descendants (spoken of as ‘ vibbaktadfty&da in 
Baud. Dh. S. I. 5.114) are designated mkulya by Baud., and 

1438. Vide Kailasha Chandra v. Karuna Nath 18 C. W. N. 477 
where the above passages are considered at length and it is held that the 
paternal grand-uncle’s daughter's son (though not expressly mentioned by 
the D. B.) is entitled to preference over the maternal uncle (who is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as an heir and a sapinda by D. B. ), since the former 
offers a pin da to the paternal great-grandfather of the owner to whom the 
owner was bound to offer a pinda In which the owner participates after his 
own death, while (he latter offers a pinda to the maternal grandfather of the 
owner to whom the owner was bound to offer a pinda in which, however, the 
owner did not participate after his death* 
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the D. B. 1439 (XI. 1. 38 ). According to D. B. sakulyas aucceed 
after all sapipdas are exhausted. Just as a man participates 
after his death in the pindas offered to his paternal ancestors 
so he would participate in the leavings also offered to his 
paternal ancestors from the 4th to 6th by their descendants 
(from 4th to 6th). The D. B. remarks that this difference 
between sapindas and sakulyas is made only in the matter of 
inheritance. But in the matter of the periods of mourning 
both the sapindas (strictly so called in the section on inherit¬ 
ance ) and the sakulyas are designated sapindas by Manu 
(V. 60) and by the Markandeya-purana ( 28. 4 ). 1440 According 
to Manu IX. 187 sakulyas succeed on failure of sapindas, while 
Visnu Dh. S. (XVII. 9-11) prescribes 1441 that on failure of 
bandhus, sakulyas succeed. It appears that Visnu employs the 
word bandhu in the sense of sapinda. Nar. (dayabhaga, 51) states 
that on failure of daughters and sakulyas, bandhavas and 
persons of the same caste succeed. Here it appears that sakulya 
and bandhava are employed in the sense of gotraja and 
bandhava as done in Yaj. The Balambhattl says that gotraja and 
sakulya are synonymous. The Dayabhaga appears to be some¬ 
what inconsistent in its references to sakulyas. In XX 6.15 
and 23 it includes samanodakas among sakulyas, while in XX 
6. 21-22 it defines sakulya as stated above. The Mit. on the 
other hand comprehends the sakulyas of the D. B. (as defined 
in XI. 6. 21) under its gotraja sapindas. 


1439. ftvm^nrr^m ■ .nftoarroft i u. g.. 

1. 3. 114-116; trifa fisvn: nffhnnge* nvronnwi 

3WT-. f^H^nrr^T: n^vr ynrwrct • fpnrtn XI. l. 38 

p, 163; T^srSuanfar farg uo r mh - wm w fqf- 

w ff e mVq qu: n*«nn: i givnur XI. 6. 22-23 p. 213. 

H40. ftrmnp'fawra; i ng tgwmHwftt vamPMi mmi > 

M unfeoivstTO 28. 4-3 quoted by 
XI. 1. 41. The sqPSTTW ( 220. 83-86 ) reads 1 

Ph r m y ... wnroW. ’• 

1441. mfMft i i ft«gu4- 

gjl 17. 9-11. This is the reading of p. 741, ft. y. p. 395. The 

nr- 4, p. 330 says that in Visnu bandhu and sakulya stand for sapinda and 
sagotra. Some works like grvrm ( p. 189), fTV4UT (XI. 1. 5, p. 131), nr. 
n^« p. 142 read ‘ rnfuft a ftw r ifr agwft w 4 ffrfw *nmwrfr 

ftnrny: ftrjnmrurwTv 

4 Cwtwt <ii tit 4i wwi > iaV(<l4 nr 4rHe r H<4 i * i <r>4i»i l snwrot 

f?wt. on in> II. 136. 
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The Mit. states that the gotrajas are the paternal grand¬ 
mother, the sapipdas and sam&nodakos of the deceased. It then 
proceeds to say that the paternal grandmother is the first 
among gotrajas, then comes paternal grandfather. It para¬ 
phrases the word gotraja (born in the gotra) as samanagotra 
(having the same gotra) and then proceeds, ‘ on failure of the 
father’s line ( santdna ) the heirs are the paternal grandmother, 
the paternal grandfather, the paternal uncles and their sons in 
order; on failure of the paternal grandfather’s line the paternal 
great-grandmother, the paternal great-grandfather, his sons 
and son’s sons inherit. In this manner must be understood the 
succession of sapindas belonging to the same gotra (as the 
deceased) up to the 7th degree’. According to the Mit. sapinda 
relationship extends up to the 7th degree ( reckoned from and 
inclusive of the owner). Therefore the owner’s sapindas for 
purposes of inheritance according to the Mit. are the owner’s 
(1) 6 male descendants in the male line, (2) 6 male ascendants 
in the male line and the wives of the first three of them (that 
are expressly so declared, viz. mother, paternal grandmother 
and paternal great-grandmother) and probably the wives of 
the next three also; (3) the six male descendants of each of his 
six male ascendants in the collateral male lines. Besides, a 
man’s wife and daughter are treated as his sapindas and the 
daughter’s son, though a bhinnagotra sapiyuju, is placed high 
among the gotraja sapinda heirs. 

Even under the Mit&ksar& in the whole of India ( except 
in the Bombay and Madras schools), no women succeed as 
gotraja sapindas (except five expressly named and cited above 
on p. 713 ). In Bombay the sister (full or half) is brought 
in as a gotraja by the V. Mayukha (though the Mit&ksarS is 
entirely silent) and placed by it immediately after the paternal 
grandmother. It relies on the general words of Manu IX. 187 and 
of Br. (quoted above on p. 733) that to the nearest person in blood 
the inheritance goes and then proceeds: 1443 ‘ She is also a gotraja 
as being born in the gotra in which her brother (the deceased 
owner) was born. She is, however, not a sagobra (of the deceased 
brother), but being a sagotra is not mentioned here (in Yij.) 
as the condition that leads on to the taking of-the wealth of the 
deceased ’. Here the V. Mayukha plays upon the word gotraja and 
takes its literal meaning. But that is a specious argument. The 


1442. tnprit ... turn raft wgtfN eru muk e •ilsaraiMm** 
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widow and mother are not gotrajas(in this sense of being born in 
the gotra) but on marriage they enter the gotra of their husbands 
and become sagotra. Further, on the same reasoning, a son’s 
daughter, brother’s daughter, father’s sister and other women born 
in the family of the deoeased will become his gotrajas (though not 
sagotras because on marriage they pass into the gotra of their 
husbands). But these other women are not expressly recognised 
even by the V. Mayukha as gotrajas. Even though she was not 
mentioned in the Mit. the sister has been recognised as a gotraja 
sapinda by the Bombay High Court in parts of the Bombay 
Presidency where the Mit. is the paramount authority. The 
order of heirs under the M it. would be as follows:—Full brother, 
half brother, full brother’s son, half brother’s son, paternal 
grandmother, sister (full being preferred to half), paternal 
grandfather. According to the V. Mayukha the order is slightly 
different, viz. full brothers along with sons of full brothers 
that are dead, full brother’s son, grandmother, full sister, 
halfbrother, halfsister, paternal grandfather. The unmarried 
sister had been recognized as entitled to a share when brothers 
came to a partition and they had to provide for her marriage 
expenses. Vide above pp. 619-620 and Nar. 1443 (dayabhaga, 13 ), 
Visnu Dh. S. 18. 35, Manu IX. 118, Yaj. II. 124. In Madras the 
sister had been recognized as a bandhu. The Legislature has 
intervened and laid down ( Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend¬ 
ment Act II of 1929 ) that in territories governed by the law of 
the Mitakaara and in respect of the property of males not held 
in coparcenary and not disposed by will, a son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter, sister and sister’s son shall be entitled to 
rank as heirs in the order specified in the Act next after a 
father’s father and before a father’s brother. The first three of 
these were before this Act not at all recognized as heirs in the 
whole of India except in Bombay ( where the sister was recog¬ 
nised as a gotraja sapinda and the first two as bandhus) and 
except in Madras (where the first throe were recognized only 
as bandhus ). The sister’B son was given a very high place as a 
sapinda under the DSyabhfiga and was treated as a bandhu 
elsewhere in India. This enactment does not affect the D&ya- 
bh&ga scheme and so the three females mentioned in the Aot 
are not heirs even now under the D&yabh&ga. The sister’s 
place as settled by Bombay decisions is after the paternal 


H43. a^rrvhrffsfaift wf*r*Tvm: i nntnwn fctro 

( fnomr 13 ), 
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grandmother and before the paternal grandfather, while the 
above'Act places her after the paternal grandfather. In Bat 
Mahalaxmi v. The Deputy Nazir 45 Bom. L. R 434 it has for this 
reason been held that the Act does not apply to the Bombay 
Province. If it be held that the Act does apply to Bombay 
(except as to the sister), then the same Act will have to be 
deemed to be laying down two different orders of succession as 
to the same four heirs in different provinces, which, to say the 
least, is not a reasonable or desirable way of interpreting 
statutes (just as in the case of texts). 

Some difficulty is caused by the use of the word eantUna in 
the Mit. as regards the father’s, grandfather’s and great-grand¬ 
father’s line. It has been seen above ( p. 731) that the compact 
series ends with the brother’s son (father’s son’s son i. e. after 
two descendants of the father ) according to the Bombay High 
Court, while elsewhere in India it is supposed to end with the 
brother's son’s son (i. e. after three descendants of the father). 
The Mit. expressly mentions only two descendants in the grand¬ 
father’s and great-grandfather’s line. The general rule is that 
sapinda relationship extends to six descendants of each line 
(excluding the man or ancestor from whom the counting is 
made). The further general rule gathered from the meagre 
words of the Mit. is that the nearer line excludes the more 
remote ( e. g. the grandfather, his son and grandson are express¬ 
ly mentioned by the Mit. as taking before the great-grand¬ 
father, his son and grandson ). The question is whether the 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th descendants of a nearer line would exclude 
even the 1st or 2nd descendant of a remoter line e. g. whether 
the great-grandson of the grandfather would take before the 
son or grandson of the gTeat-grand-father or whether the 6th 
descendant of the grandfather would take before the son of the 
great-grandfather. There were three views 1444 on this point* 


1444. Vide Buddha Sittgh v» Laltu Stngh L. R. 42 I. A. 206 pp. 220-24 
for the three views and their expounders. The P. C. overruled the first 
view and held 227 ) that the descendants in each ascending lino up to 
the fixed limit should be exhausted at any rate to the third degree before 
making tbe ascent to the next line In order of succession. 

Rmn w nftn II. p. 300. In Sra. 

C. II. p. 300 the passage as printed is somewhat corrupt. The Su bod hint 
also says 4 » p. 74 ; vide <n. p. 674 also 

for the same view. ' 
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The first view, relying upon certain words of the Sm. 0., held 
that after two descents in each line, one should ascend into a 
remoter line and after the two descendants of that line are 
exhausted, one should revert to the 3rd to 6th descendants of a 
nearer line. The 2nd view waB that in each line three genera¬ 
tions were to be first exhausted, because the word putra in 
several places in the Mit. includes the three male descendants. 
The 3rd view 1445 was that in each line mx descendants were to 
be exhausted before ascending to the next remoter line (as 
sapinda relationship extended to six degrees ). 

Another question is whether the widows of agnatic relations 
(such as the son’s widow, brother’s widow, step-mother or 
paternal uncle’s widow) are included in the term ‘ gotrajah ’ 
for purposes of inheritance. Under the Dayabhaga, as well 
as under the Mitaksara throughout India (except in the 
Bombay School), the widows of gotraja sapindas are not heirs 
at all, since according to almost all writers women do not 
inherit except when expressly mentioned by texts. In the 
Bombay School the position is different. According to both 
the Mit. and the Mayukha, wives enter by marriage the gotra 
of their husbands and become sapindas of their husbands. Th# 
B&lambhattl declared the son’s widow to be an heir even 
before the paternal grandmother and includes females also in 
th9 word golrajah. When gotraja was rendered as samavagotra, 
the term became wide enough not only to include those born in 
the gotra but even those who entered the gotra by marriage. 
Besides, it was argued that if the paternal grandmother or 
paternal great-grandmother succeeded as a gotraja there was no 
reason why other widows of other gotrajas should not succeed. 
From the earliest days of British rule the gotraja sapindas 
(such as the son’s, brother’s, paternal uncle’s Widows) have 
been recognized as heirs in the Bombay Presidency. They take 
only a limited estate like the owner’s widow or mother or 


1445. The third view was propounded by Telang ], in Rachava t\ 
KaUngappa 16 Bom. 716, which is referred to by the P. C, in 42 I. A. 208» 
at pp. 220 and 226. The P. C. do not dissent from Telang J. but do not 
expressly approve of his views as it was not necessary to do so in that case, 
where the question was whether the great-grandson of the grandfather of 
the deceased was to be preferred to the grandson of the great-grandfather 
and it was held by the P, C. that he was to be preferred. The 2nd view 
appears to be supported by the words of Apararka p. 745 4 SfWTf 
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paternal grandmother. They are recognized rather on the 
ground of ‘ positive aooeptance and usage' by the Privy Counoil 
than on the ground of any texts 1446 . They occupy the same 
place as their husbands, succeed after the compact series, the 
sister and half-sister and only after all the male gotraja 
sapindas (up to the 7th degree inclusive of the ancestor) 
properly belonging to the line to which their husbands belonged; 
e. g. the son’s widow would succeed before the brother’s son’s 1447 
son, the brother’s widow or step-mother would suoceed after ali 
the six male descendants of the husband’s father, but before the 
father's father, paternal uncle or his son &c. These widows of 
gotraja sapindas succeed before any bandhu. Since Act XVIII 
of 1937 a man’s own widow, his predeceased son’s widow and 
the widow of a predeceased son’s predeceased son succeed along 
with his son or sons throughout India. 

Samdnodakas. According to the Mit, gotrajas are either 
sapindas or sam&nodakas. The word ' sam&nodaka ’ has a 
technical meaning. Acc. to Manu V.60, ‘the sapinda relationship 
ceases with the seventh person; the relationship of samSnodaka 1448 
ends when birth (in the family) and name .are no longer 
known’. This occurs in the chapter on impurity. The Mit. 
declares that the sam&nodakas comprise males seven generations 
beyond the sapindas or all males (beyond sapindas) whose 
birth (in the same family as that of the deceased ) and name 
are known. It quotes a text of Brhan-Manu, ‘ the sapinda 
relationship ceases with the seventh person; the relation of 


1446- Vide Lallubhai v. Mattkuvarbai 2 Horn. 388, 447, which went 
up lo the Trivy Council as Latlubhoy v. Cassibai L. R. 7 I. A. 212 at 
p 237. In Gandhi Maganlal v. Bat Jadab 24 Bom. 192 (I'\ B.) at p. 212 
it was observed : 'The grandmother's claim was iadeed found so strong that 
it served to help the widows of collateral sapindas to be also recognized as 
gotraja sapindas ’. 

1447. Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 54 Bom, 564 (F. B.) for the daughter- 
in-law being preferred to a brother’s grandson; Kashibai v. Moreshvar 35 
Bom. 389 (where the paternal uncle’s grandson wae preferred to a paternal 
uncle’s widow because he was a male gotraja sapinda of the same line within 
seven degrees, to which the widow's husband belonged); Basangavda v, 
Dasangavda 39 Bom. 87 where the brother’s widow was preferred to the 
paternal uncle's son (as she belonged to a nearer line). 

H48. 5 gov smfc t wumhp i misws mwwwiufr q fr a 

ugv. 60 ; vsnvffwmtt ... etf* * Hvitlfewmsg ftvfftrr i 

egfcfr tm$ t film, on VT, II. 136. These verses are 

attributed to by «v, f*. p. 454 
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sam&nodaka ceases after the 14th; according to some it extends 
as far as the memory of name and family (or birth) reach; 
the.gotra is said to extend up to that’. The samSnodakas 
comprise the 7 ascendants of a person after the great-grand¬ 
father’s great-grandfather, the 13 descendants of these seven 
ascendants, the 7 descendants after the 6th descendant of his 
6 male ancestors from his own father; and descendants of 
himself from the 7th to the 13th. The Privy Council have 
ruled 1449 in a recent case that, according to the Mitaksara 
sohool, sam&nodaka relationship does not extend beyond the 
14th degree (from and inclusive of the common ancestor of the 
claimant and the propositus). 

The word ‘ sam&nodaka ’ literally means ‘ those who offer to 
or receive water from the same person The word is employed 
by Vas. 1450 17. 79. But in the law of inheritance it has a 
technical meaning as stated above. 

Bandhu ( cognate). 1151 It has been seen above ( on p. 742 ) 
how the Dayabh&ga shuffles cognatOB among the gotrajas 


1449, Vide Atmaram v. Bajirao L. R. 62 I. A. p. 139 where it was 
said that in the event of a conflict between the ancient text writers and the 
commentators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their 
authority is recognized on the ground that the commentators only voiced 
the urage of the time and of the country in which they lived. The case of 
Bai Dcvkorc v. AtnrUram 10 Bom, 372 where the word samanodaka was 
interpreted to include any agnate without any limit of degree was not over¬ 
ruled but was distinguished on the ground that it was governed by the law 
of the Vyavahara-mayukha which quotes only Manu V. 60 and does not 
quote Brhan-Manu. 

1450, 3ur <j*f «rffanu i vffcrr 17. 79. 

1451, The word *bandhu * is a very ancient one and has been used in 
various senses throughout the ages. In Rg. I. 113. 2 Night and Dawn ( Usas) 
are called satnanabandhji ( bound together or having a common relative). 
In Rg. I. 134. 5 ( urukramasya sa hi bandhur-itthd ) the word appears to 
be used in the sense of ' friend \ In Rg. I. 164. 33 * nabhi’ and 'bandhu * 
are employed one after another. The sage Vasis^ha tells Asvins( Rg. VII, 
72. 2) that their mutual friendship is ancestral and their relation is common 
(yuvorhi na$ sakhyd pitrydni samdno bandhuruta tasya vittatn ), 
Vide also Rg. V. 73. 4, VIII. 21. 4, VIII. 100. 6, IX. 14. 2 In the Atharva- 
veda V. 11. 11 Atharvan is said to be the bandhu of the gods and Varuna is 
said to be both the friend (sakhd) and bandhu (relative) of the sage. In 
Atbarvaveda VI. 13. 2 and VI. 54. 3 the same half verse occurs, * whoever 

( Continued on the next Page) 
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literally so oalled. Aocording to the Mit. bandhus are 
sapindas of the deceased belonging to a different gotra, 
Bandhus succeed under the Mit., the V. Mayukha and all 
other authorities exoept those of the D&yabh&ga school only 
on failure of sam&nodakas (or sodakas). It will have been 
noticed from the discussion above that gotrajas, whether 
sapindas and samfinodakas, are all agnates (and in some cases 
their wives) i. e. persons related to the deceased by unbroken 
male descent. The bandhus are persons related to the deceased 
through one or more females. The basic texts on the inherit¬ 
ance of bandhus are three verses attributed to Vrddha-Sfit&tapa 


( Continued from the last page ) 

whether our relative or uot attacks us* sabandhuscdsabandhusca yosmdn - 
abhiddsati ). In the Vaj. S. IV. 22 ( astnc ramasvdsme te bandhuh ) * the 
poet prays that the god may find delight in them and find in them his 
bandhu. Among sutras Gaut. IV. 3 and Varahagrhya 9 speak of pitrbandhus 
and matrbandhus (persons related through the father and mother). In Yaj. 
the word bandhu or bdndhava occurs many times and has at least three 
senses viz. relative in general (in I. 82 , 108, 113, 116, 220 ; II. 144, 280 ; 
III. 11, 239), agnate (11.294), cognate (II. 133, 149, 264). Manu IX. 
158 and XII, 79 employ the word bandhu in the sense of relative in general. 
The 2p. Dh. S. I. 7. 21. 8 and II. 5. 11. 16 and Gaut. 14. 18 employ the 
word 1 yonisambandha* for persons connected through a female. On the 
other band Panini V. 3. 23 (rto vidyayonisambandhebbyah) appears to em¬ 
ploy the word in a general sense viz. * blood relation • (whether paternal or 
maternal). Another word frequently used from Vedic times is * jnati * which 
generally means 'agnate* or 'relative*. Vide Rg. X. 66. 14, X. 117. 9. In 
the Atharvaveda IV. 5. 6 a man desirous of a clandestine intercourse with a 
woman prays * svapantvasyai jfidtayah svaptvayam-abhito janafy\ Ini. 
1. 35 Panini appears to use the word jflati in the sense of agnates * 

In Gaut. II. 43, Ap. Dh. S. I. 3. 10. 3 'jflati* occurs and 
is explained by Haradatta as agnatic relations. In Manu III. 31 (Jndtibhyo 
dravinam dattva) jflati appears to mean paternal relations. In Manu III. 
264, IV. 179, Yaj. II. 149 jnati is distinguished from bandhava or bandhu 
and so means 'agnates \ Two other words are ' sajita ' and 'sanabhi'. 
The first occurs in the Tai. S. I. 6. 2. 1 and I. 6. 10. I (ngroharh sajdtesu 
bhuydsam) and in the Atharvaveda I. 9. 3, III. 8. 2, VI. 5. 2 and means 
• agnates or kinsmen \ The word sanabhi occurs in Rg. IX. 89. 4 and means 
also the same thing as ' jflati * In Aj>. Gr. VII. 20. 18, Manu V. 72, Br. (S. 
B. E, 33 p. 310 verse 11), but in the Nirukta IV. 21 and in Kat. (q, by 
Aparlrka pp. 669-670) the word sanabhi is used in a wider sense (as in* 
eluding paternal and maternal relations). The Amarakois gives sapinda as 
a synonym of sanabhi. *wf mTV*t IfHf Tg frrew fr Wttm 

I IV. 21. (on arowfoi) explains 

% wwmt and relies on q rfa fi t VI* 3, 83, 
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or BaudhSyana. They may be translated as follows: 1 The 
sons of one’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s sister 
and the sons of one’s maternal uncle—these are to be known 
tis Stmabandkus (one’s own bandhus); the sons of one’s father’s 
father’s sister, the sons of one’s father’s mother's sister, the 
son’s of one’s father’s maternal uncle—these are to be known 
as one’s pitrbandhus (father’s bandhus); the sons of one’s 
mother’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s mother’s 
sister, the sons of one’s mother’s maternal uncle—these are to 
be known as the mULrbandhus ( mother’s bandhus ). 1452 The Mit. 
states on this text that bandhus are of three kinds viz. atma- 
bandhus, pitrbandhus and matrbandhus and that atmabandhus 
succeed before pitrbandhus on account of their greater propin¬ 
quity to the deceased and pitrbandhus succeed before the 
matrbandhus. 1453 The treatment of the rights of bandhus in 
the Mit. and other commentaries and digests is very meagre. 
This has led in modern times to a bewildering mass of case law 
on the inheritance of bandhus. 

The first question is whether the enumeration of bandhus in 
the verses quoted is exhaustive or only illustrative. The V. P. 
expressly 1454 states that if the enumeration be held to be 
exhaustive absurd results would follow. For example, a 
maternal uncle’s son is expressly named as an atmabandhu in 
the verses quoted above, but his father (the maternal uncle), 
being not mentioned, would on that hypothesis be excluded. 
Therefore it was held by the Privy Council in a very early 
case 1454 that the enumeration of bandhus is only illustrative, 
that the maternal uncle though not mentioned is a nearer 


1452 WTUTWTfwjg: $?U: I fajhn WITO- 

wmm H fta-. : 3*r: ffiawiqwi q: fpTT: t %- 

«ri*w. * mai q*r; t w ftjhrc mg«n» < w ii w 

q. by the fSwn. on II. 136 These are ascribed to by the *TT. 

III. p. 528 and nj. f*r. p. 455 and to by ng. nr. p. 674 and 

1453. ttv wtnranptft mj* 

Wt ffit WWt i fihfl. on rn. II. 136. Almost the same words occur 

In the Vt. p. 674. 

1454. 

nr. pp. 530-531. * 

1435. Vide Qridhari Lull v* The Bengal Government 12 Moore's 
I.A. 448. 
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bandhu and would succeed in preference to his own son who 
is expressly mentioned. In Balasubrahmanya v. Subbayya 65 L 
A. 93 it was held that under the MitaksarS. the principle of 
proximity of blood relationship applies to the succession of 
bandhus, that in determining which of two &tmabandhus is entit¬ 
led to succeed nearness of degree and not religious efficacy is the 
proper test to apply, that when the atmabandhus are equal in 
degree the test of religious efficacy may be applied to determine 
preference and that the maternal uncle of the deceased is 
entitled to preference over the deceased’s father’s half sister’s 
son. This was followed in Virangauda v. Yellappa I. L. R. (1943) 
Bom. 259 (F. B.) where the mother’s brother of the deceased 
whs preferred to the father’s sister’s son. So also the mother’s 
father would be a bandhu. It is strange that the deceased’s 
own descendants through a female or the deceased’s father’s 
descendants through a female such as the son’s daughter’s son, 
daughter’s son’s son, daughter’s daughter’s son, sister’s son 
or sister’s daughter’s son, are not mentioned in any authoritative 
commentaries or digests as his bandhus. Further, the bandhus 
enumerated in the three verses do not go beyond the 4th degree 
from the common ancestor. But bandhu relationship extends 
up to five degrees at least. There is an ancient instance of the 
sister’s daughter's son having succeeded to a Buddhist bhiksu 
in Cambodia (in sake 586). This would be so only according 
to the principles of the Mit. Vide * Indian Cultural Influence 
In Cambodia ’ p. 55 by Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterji (Cal. 1928). All 
the above (such as the son’s daughter’s son) have been 
recognized by the Indian Courts as atmabandhus entitled to 
Inherit. In United Provinces v. Kanhaiya Lai 16 Lucknow 551 
it has been held that the father’s father’s daughter’s son’s son 
would be an atmabandhu of the deceased. In an early case 14 ** 
in British India two propositions were laid down, viz. (1) there 
must be mutuality of sapinda relation between the deceased 
and the claimant (i. e. each must be a sapinda of the other) and 
(2) that in order that a man may be an heritable bandhu of the 
deceased they must be related directly through themselves or 


1456. Vid eUtnaid Bahadur v. Udoi Chand 6 Cal. 119 (F. B.), 128 
where it was held that a man's sister's daughter’s son is a heritable bandhu 
but a remark was made (which was an obiter dictum) that the sister's 
daughter’s son’s son would not be a bandhu of the propositus because the 
latter was not a descendant of the grandfather of the former, his father 
or mother. * 
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through their mother or father. These propositions were accepted 
by the Privy Council, 1457 which further said that sapinda rela¬ 
tionship extends in the case of bandhus only up to five degrees. 
The first proposition about mutuality has some support in the 
interpretation put on the famous verse of Manu IX. 187 by the 
Balambhattl and the Subodhini (vide above note 1418). But 
difficulty is created about mutuality by the unwarranted 
assumption that the common ancestor must be a member of 
one out of four families as stated by Sarvadhikari. The other 
propositions, however, are not supported by any texts or sound 
reasoning. Since the enumeration of bandhus is admitted to be 
not exhaustive, no sound inference can be drawn from the list 
of nine bandhus that a heritable bandhu must be connected 
with the deceased in any particular way. All that can be 
required is that he must be a bandhu as defined by the 
Mit. and connected with the deceased by having particles 
of the body of a common ancestor within the limits of 
sapinda relationship as laid down by the Mit. The limit of five 
degrees categorically laid down by the P. C. is not, it is sub¬ 
mitted with great respect, based on very sure or strong founda¬ 
tions. The Mit. says that sapinda relationship extends to seven 
degrees when traced through the father, that wherever the word 
4 sapinda f is employed this meaning has to be understood and 
it extends up to five degrees when traced through the mother. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp. 454-455. What is material is 


1457. Vide Ramchandra v, Vifiayak L, R. 41 I. A. 290 ( * 42 Cal. 
384 at pp. 418-421) for the propositions about mutuality, relationship 
through himself, father or mother and restriction to five degrees. Dr. Sarva- 
dhikarl (T. L. L. p. 630(f) is not right in inferring from the nine bandhus 
expressly mentioned in the verses quoted above that the propositus must be 
a descendant of a common ancestor who is a member of the following fami¬ 
lies, viz. (1) claimant's agnate family, (2) claimant's mother's agnate 
family, (3) claimant's father's mother’s agnate family, (4) claimant’s mo¬ 
ther's mother's agnate family. Following this opinion, it w&9 held in 
Lowji v. Mithabai 2 Bom. L. R. 842 that the great-grandson of a sister is 
not an heir under Hindu Law. But this decision is against the definition 
of sapinda given by the Mit. and is wrong. Vide Chinna v. Padmanabha 
44 Mad. 121 pp. 128-130 for a reasoned and trenchant criticism of the re* 
quirement of mutuality laid down without any discussion or explanation in 
the case Of 6 Cal. 119 and the views of Sarvadhikari. It ifc to be regretted 
that owing to the ignorance of Sanskrit on the part of most judges that had 
to decide casts of Hindu Law, the opinions of individual learned authors 
like M&yne and Sarvadhikari were followed without personal examination by 
judges of the authorities on which the opinions of authors were based. 
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not whether a female intervenes somewhere, but whether the 
person about whose sapindaship a question is raised traces his 
descent to a common anoestor through his father or through 
his mother. In the P. C. case the claimant claimed sapipda- 
ship with the deceased through his mother, and it was rightly 
decided that he being 6th from the common ancestor was not 
a bandhu. But to lay down as a universal rule that a bandhu 
in order to inherit under the Mit. should not be beyond five 
degrees from the common ancestor is against the definition of 
sapinda given by the Mit. itself and unduly narrows the 
express words of the Mit. The words of the P. 0. ‘ the sapinda 
relationship, on which the heritable right of collaterals is 
founded, ceases in the case of the bhinna-gotra sapinda with 
the fifth degree from the common ancestor * (L. R. 411. A. 290 
at p. 312 ) are very generally expressed and are susceptible of 
the interpretation that they lay down the rule of five degrees 
even when the claimant claims 1458 relationship with the 
deceased through his own father. Some support for the Privy 
Council rule that sapinda relationship ceases with the 5th 


1458. Vid tBrij Mohan v. Kishun Lai (1938) A. L. J. 670 where the 
Allahabad High Court held that, even when the claimant traced sapinda 
relationship through his father, heritable bandhu relation ceases after the 
fifth degree. But in Kesar Singh v . Secretary of State for India 49 Mad. 
652 at p. 690 it is said that, though in the P. C. decision there are some 
observations which at first sight imply that sapinda relationship of bandhus 
for inheritance ceases with the 5th degree in all cases, there is nothing to 
suggest that the Privy Council intended to do away with the »wellknown 
distinction between bhinnagotra sapindas that claim relationship through 
their father and those that trace it through their mother. There is great 
diversity of view yet about what the P. C. meant in 41 I. A. 290. In 
Seelatn N a gamma v. Reddatn I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 759 (F. B.) it was held 
that Dr. Sarvadhikari is wrong in his restrictions of heritable bandhus to 
the lines he propounds, that 54 All. 698 is wrongly decided and that 49 Mad. 
652 lays down the correct law. On the other hand, in Hanmant v. Vasudev 
I. L. R. (1943) Bom. 465 it has been held that the P. C. means that heri¬ 
table bandhus whether claiming through the father or the mother mu9t be 
within five degrees from the common ancestor. Vide Debi Das t>. Mukat 
Behari I. L. R. (1943) All. p 131 which lays down several rules deducible 
from an examination of numerous cases. As an illustration of how the 
law of the succession of bandhus is in a bewildering state, the following two 
cases may be read. In Sakharam v • Raikrishna 49 Bom. 739 (F.B.) it was 
held that a father's sister's son is to be preferred under the V. Mayukha to 
the maternal uncle, but the P. C. decided in Balsubramanya v, Subbayya 
L. R. 65 I. A. 93 that the maternal uncle is entitled to preference over the 
father's sister's son. 
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degree from the common ancestor in the case of bhinnagotra 
sapindas may be found in the words of Mitram&ra in his 
commentary on Y&j. I. 52, in the implication of the words of 
Kulluka 1489 on Manu V. 60 and in the remarks of the 
BalambhattI ( p. 191 ). But this view is opposed to other 
weighty authorities such as the Nirnayasindhu and the Dharma- 
sindhu. 

The whole law about the succession of bandhus is in a 
confused state owing to conflicting decisions, but the P. 0. has 
laid down certain propositions which may be set down here: 
(1) fitmabandhus succeed before pitrbandhus and pitrbandhus 
before matrbandhus ; (2) the nearer in degree in each class of 
bandhus is preferable to the more remote; (3) as between bandhus 
of the same class, the conferring of spiritual benefit would be 
a ground of preference, as the Vlramitrodaya invokes that 
principle in several cases ( and so the father’s half sister’s son 
would be preferred to the mother’s sister’s son, though both are 
atmabandhus and of equal degree ); (4) if the above three rules 
fail, bandhus ex parte paJterm (on the father’s side) succeed 
before bandhus ex parte materna ( on the mother’s side); (5) the 
bandhu between whom and the propositus a lesser number of 
females intervenes is to be preferred. As a corollary of the 2nd 
rule it should follow that the descendants of the propositus 
would be preferred to ascendants and collaterals and that ban¬ 
dhus of the same class that are descendants of a nearer line 
would succeed in preference to descendants of a remoter line 
though of the same class. But this last proposition has not yet 
been settled by the Privy Council. It has been, however, held in 
Debt Das v. Mukat Behari L L. R. (1943) All. 131 that a sister’s 
son s son should be preferred to the deceased’s cousin’s daugh¬ 
ter s son, since the former belongs to a nearer line. 

For the purposes of this work it is irrelevant and unneces¬ 
sary to wade through the mass of case-law on the succession of 


1459. after quoting the on the question of sapindaship 
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bandhus. Ono or two matters, however, oall for remark. If the 
theory of spiritual benefit be strictly applied, many of those 
who would inherit as bandhus under the Mit. system would be 
barred from inheritance. For example, the daughter’s son’s 
son 1459 " or daughter’s daughter’s son would be a heritable bandhu 
under the MitSksarS, but under the DayabhSga he would not be 
so, as he offers no pinda to the deceased or to any of the latter’s 
ancestors. It is probably to obviate this unnatural and unjust 
consequence that the Dayatattva refers to the text of Br. (quoted 
above in » 1419) in which the word * b&ndhavah ’ occurs, 
remarks that the relatives of the father and mother of (the 
deceased) inherit in the order of their nearness to the latter and 
quotes the three verses about the three classes of bandhus, 
indicating thereby that spiritual benefit is not the sole test, 
but that where it fails the test of blood relationship may 
be applied. 1460 

Very elaborate rules have been evolved by Sarvadhikari in 
his Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of inheritance (2nd 
ed. of 1922, pp. 571-640). The author devoted great industry, labour 
and ingenuity in evolving those rules. But one regrets to say 
that he raised a stupendous structure on very slippery and 
meagre foundations. And the pity of it is that many Judges 
have more or less followed his lead, though emphatic disapproval 
of his views, whereby the list of bandhus capable of inheriting 
has been very much restricted, has not been wanting. 1461 It is 
not possible to examine here in detail his reasonings and results. 
But the futility of much that he has evolved can and must be 
briefly shown. The only solid foundations that we have in the 
Mit. are: (1) the definition of sapinda given by it on Yfij. I. 53; 
(2) the remark that bandhus are bhinnagotra sapindas (as 
contrasted with gotrajas); (3) that the bandhus of a man may be 
described under three classes; (4) that those that may be called 
Stmabandhus succeed before those called pitrbandhus and these 
latter inherit before m&trbandhus. It is agreed on all hands that 


1459a. Vide ll Mad. 287, 17 All. 323, 30 Mad. 406 (for the daughter’s 
son’s son's succession) and 31 All. 454, 58 Mad. 238 (for the daughter’s 
daughter’s son’s succession). 

1460. fnp fr r W UfMW I W W ^puqWtei WT ' 

h w * wimfit® wb; fsmftirvi * ’ nm*** p. 196. 

a 

1461. Vide Kesar Singh v. The Secretary of State for India 49 Mad. 
652 at pp. 661, 686-89 for dissent from Sarvadhikari's views. 
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the nine bandhus enumerated in the verses of S&tfitapa or Baudha- 
yana are only illustrative. Therefore, the nine bandhus ex- 
presaly mentiond should not have been used to exdude any one 
as not a heritable bandhu, as we have not got anywhere an 
exhaustive enumeration. Any one who satisfied the first two 
requirements stated above waB a bandhu. Of the nine bandhus 
enumerated in the verses quoted above, none is connected by 
direct descent with the propositus, his father or mother; but one 
is a descendant of his paternal grandfather, one of his paternal 
great-grandfather, two of his maternal grandfather, two of 
his father’s maternal grandfather, one of his mother’s paternal 
grandfather, two of his mother’s maternal grandfather. Sarva- 
dhikari makes a different classification of these (p. 627 ) viz- 
‘ two are connected through the father, three through the mother, 
two through the paternal grandmother and two through the 
maternal grandmother ’. The whole trouble has been caused by 
this latter grouping. Instead of emphasizing lines of direct 
descent, he catches hold of females who are never spoken of in 
ancient works in connection with tracing descent (except in the 
case of the mother of the man concerned). If, because the 
illustrations given happen to be connected only with four lines 
of families, persons connected with the propositus through other 
lines are to be excluded, there is no reason why a man’s own 
daughter’s son’s son, son’s daughter’s son, sister’s Bon, or sister’s 
son’s son should be held to be bandhus. They bear no close 
analogy to the atmabandhus enumerated by Satatapa. But it is 
admitted by Sarvadhikari that they are atmabandhus. The terms 
Stmabandhu, pitrbandhu and matpbandhu are mere labels or 
devices to show nearness and preference among bandhus. Acc. 
to the V. Mayukha 1462 the words pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are 
to be dissolved as sasthi-faloumsa compounds (pituh bSndhavfth 


H 62 . w® vwvuflst wifat vpthtr* m wwwwffi nWg i 
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l W ugur p. 144. In Gajddhar Prasad v. Gauri Shankar 
54 All. 698 {F, B.) Mukerji J. (at pp. 725-26) prefers to dissolve the 
word or mgwg as either qg n fatgsq or yfte m t gs s ( ftgt wg:, fas® 

1*Jl) rather than at pfhrtgw. No Sanskrit authority is quoted for doing 
this and this view of his is opposed to the' view of the nr. uger, the uvmtft* 
fityrw and some other works. 

M 
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or m&tuh b&ndhav&b) i. e. according to it pitr bandhus or 
mStrbandhus are bandhus of the father or mother and must also 
be bandhus of the propositus if they are to inherit. It is not 
known in what context the three verses quoted in the Mit. and 
other digests from S&t&tapa or Baudh&yana occurred. In Manu 
V. 81 it is laid down that one should observe mourning on 
the death of a pupil, sacrificial priest and bandhmxis for the 
duration of pak$ini. It is possible that the three verses oniy 
illustrate what is meant by bSndhavas in such a connection. 

The B&lambhattI (vyavah&ra p. 214) here also explains 
that females are included in the word * bandhu although the 
verses quoted speak of * putrah ’ only and the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts have allowed female bandhus to inherit, 
though in Madras the position assigned to female bandhus is 
very much lower than in Bombay. 

Strangers as Heirs —In default of even bandhus, the Mit. 
states 1443 that the teacher (of the veda) is the heir of the deceased, 
in default of the teacher the pupil (and relies on Ap. Dh. S II. 6. 
14. 3) and that in default of pupil a sabrahmacarin (fellow 
student whose upanayana was performed by the same teacher as 
that of the deceased and who studied the veda under the Bame 
teacher) 1464 inherits. In the absence of even a fellow student 
the wealth of a br&hmana was to be given to some irotriya ( a 
brahmana learned in the Veda) as laid down by Gaut. (28. 39 ) 
and in default of a srotriya in the same village, as said by the 
D&yabh&ga XL 6.27, to any br&hmana, since Manu (IX. 188-189) 
says, * in the absence of all (heirs), br&hmanas that have 
studied the three vedas, that are pure and restrained, take the 
wealth; in this way dharma does not suffer: the rule is that the 
wealth of a br&hmana should never be taken by the king ’. 
Nar. 1445 (d&yabh&ga, 51-52) is to the same effect. To the same 


1463. wrwr& i t swrart vs nnrn-m wifr w mq - 

«strarrafaft sroNKftroiwro s roswwc ■ firm. 
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qqjnsmfih W «MIW|0 » faff. The word wwgrortftn is derived by Paninl 
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effect are Visnu 14 * Dh. S. 17.13-14, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5.120-122 
and Sankha-Likhita, Devala (q. by V. R. p. 597 and V. C. p. 155). 
This direction of so many ancient sages has not been respected 
in modern times. 1467 Manu (IX 189) and Br. 1468 (S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 380 verse 67 ) Bay that the wealth of ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
6 u dr as escheats to the king in default of heirs up to a fellow 
student. When the king takes by escheat heirless property he 
has to set apart a portion of the wealth of the deceased for the 
maintenance of his concubines and servants and for the per¬ 
formance of his funeral rites and Sraddhas as stated by Kat. 1469 
931. Kau(. IIL 5, NSr. (dayabhaga, 52) provide that the king (when 
he takes heirless property ) should provide maintenance for his 
women and both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha explain that 
the word ‘ women ’ stands for avaruddhasti i (exclusively kept 
concubine) and not for his wives (who would succeed as heirs 
and then there would be no escheat), because the word 
‘ patni ’ is not employed in the verse. These verses of N&r. 
and Kit. are the foundation of the right to maintenance of a 
concubine against the heirs of the deceased paramour in modern 
times. 14 ’ 0 

1466. frfvrfa wrfrwvrwsrS nwuift ■ mmmvf w rg wwnt , ' 

17.12-13; i wgrfa swvtwx* f$f i w fat farfaruTg - 

wpt* fa t ymft i vmnmn wqg wfa urn fariS* wf i 

v. %. I. 5. 120-122 ; this is q. by fa %. p. 597 (except the hall verse 
*i faf° )• fa rfa pp. 155-156; Trsrrrfi i stj*- 

ftyftflTq. by ft. x, p. 598* ft. ftf. p. 156. This is quoted as by 

p. 746. 

1467. Vide Collector of Masutipatam v. Cavaly Venkata 8 Moore's 
I. A. 300 at pp. 326-527. 

1468. fastswtt «n»facg?rt: i ?t<sri rrsn 

Wt # If. q. by smra p. 746, fa p. 598. 
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WTOtfiPht* wtwrq*by faST. on tn- II. 135, <m. nt- Hi. p. 533, nr. wqjsr 
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StPKgfofarq* WlBrVf«VR[ ■ Wf I snfafff in. 3. 

1470. Vide 2 Bom. 573, 607, 12 Bom 26 (In both Kit. Is quoted), 
26 Bom. 163, L. R. 53 I. A. at p. 163 for the concubine’s right. In 48 Bom. 
203 a woman whose husband was alive was not treated as a concubine entitled 
to maintenance from the heirs of her deceased paramour, but this decision 
has been recently overruled by a Pull Bench in 47 Bom. L. R. p. 3 (F. B.). 
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Yaj. (II. 137) states a speolal rule 1471 which is anexoeption to 
the genera) rule of inheritance laid down in II. 135-133 vis. 

* (the heirs) who take the wealth of a forest hermit, a yati 
(ascetic), a' (perpetual) vedio student are in order the (vedio) 
teaoher, a virtuous pupil, one who is looked upon as a brother 
and belongs to the same order ’. According to the Mit. the 
heirs mentioned are to be taken in the reverse order of the 
words of the text i. e. the ftc&rya ( who is mentioned first among 
the three heirs) is to be taken as the heir of the last of the 
three mentioned in the first half of the verse, so that the teacher, 
good pupil and the person looked upon as brother are respec¬ 
tively the heirs of the perpetual student, the ascetio and the 
forest hermit. According to the D&yabhaga also the reverse 
order has to be taken, but it says that the wealth of the forest 
hermit, yati and perpetual student is taken respectively by one 
looked upon as brother, a worthy pupil and teacher, but that 
in the absence of these, any one who is in the same fiSrama as 
the deceased may take it. According to the Madanaratna 1472 
the order of heirs is the direct one, that is, the teacher, good 
pupil and accepted brother take the wealth of the forest hermit, 
ascetio and perpetual student, since the Visnu Dh. S. (17.15-16) 
expressly says so. The Mit. adds that a brahmacfirin is of two 
kinds viz. perpetual ( nai$lhika ) and upakuniaya (who intends 
to remain as a student for some time and then marry in order 
to confer the benefit of male progeny on his ancestors), that 

1471. 
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Y&jftavalkya’s words apply only to the former, that if the latter 
(upakurv&na) leaves any wealth of his own it is taken by his 
mother, father and the other heirs. The Mit. further says that 
a worthy pupil is one who is capable of studying the philosophical 
parts of the Yeda, of understanding them and of acting up to 
them, that a badly behaved pupil will not succeed, so also a 
badly conducted teacher shall not succeed. The Mit. explains 
that Yfij. IH 47 allowed a forest hermit to accumulate materials 
that will be enough to meet his needs for a day, a month or 
six months or a year and so he may on his death leave some 
wealth. Similarly, though an ascetic was required by Gautama 
(QL 10) to make no accumulation of wealth, yet even an 
ascetic requires clothes to cover his body, he has his Bandals 
and books on Yoga and the like; and so also the perpetual 
student requires these. 

The heirs enumerated above succeed to persons in those 
religious orders in priority of their kindred. It has been held 
that members of the three twice-born classes alone can be 
ascetics with the result that tbeir pupils inherit and not the 
kindred and that in the case 1173 of sudra ascetics their kindred 
succeed unless Borne usage to the effect that a pupil inherits is 
proved. For the foundation and administration of mat has and 
properties attached to them, the selection of the heads of mathas 
and their powers and duties and about ascetics and their pupils, 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 906-914 and pp. 944-952. 

Reunion .—A reunion properly so called can take place only 
between those who were parties to the original partition. 
Reunion, therefore, postulates three stages, viz. (1) joint family, 
(2) partition between members of a joint family, (3) an inten¬ 
tion and an agreement, express or implied, to reunite in estate 
among members who were parties to the partition. If persons 
who had separated in interest merely stay together, that is not 


1473. Vide Dharmapuram v. Virapandiyam 22 Mad. 302 (bolds that 
the ordinary law of succession applies to a sudra ascetic ); Ratndas v. 
Baldevadasfi 39 Bom. 168; Somasundaram v. Vaithilinga 40 Mad. 846, 
at p. 809; Hard* Chandra v. Atir. 40 Cal. 345 ; but see Satnbasivam v. Secre¬ 
tary of State 44 Mad. 704 (holding that the disciple of a judra ascetic who 
dies'without leaving any blood relations Is an heir under the Hindn Law, 
but that strict proof would be required of the claimant’s spiritual rela¬ 
tionship ). 
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reunion in law, as said by the Sm. 0. XL p. 302 and VivSda- 
candra 1474 p. 82. The VivSdacandra quoting Visnupur&pa says 
that reunion may be implied from a course of oonduot, even 
though an express agreement cannot be proved. There is a 
divergence of views as to who can reunite. The Mit., the 
Dayabhaga 147S , the Sm. C. hold, literally construing a verse of 
Br. (S. B. El 33 p. 381 verse 72), that a member of a joint family 
when once divided can reunite only with his father, brother or 
paternal uncle, but not with any other relation (such as a 
paternal uncle’s son or paternal grand-father), while the V. C. 
(p. 157), the V. Mayukha (p. 146), the V. P. (p. 533) hold that 
the members expressly mentioned by Br. are only illustrative 
and that a person may reunite with any member who was a 
party to the original partition. A reunited person is called 
samsrsta or sanisrstin U76 (who has reunited wealth). The 
subject of reunion has a comparatively ancient history. Gaut. 
28. 26 states the general rule that on the death of a reunited 
co-parcener the surviving reunited member succeeds to the 
share of the deceased. Kaut. (111. 5 p. 160) states 1477 that those, 
who live together though they may have no ancestral estate or 
do so after dividing their ancestral estate, may divide their 
reunited estate again in equal shares. Manu IX. 210 ( = Visnu 
Dh. S. 18.41) is similar to it. 
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The verses of Yfij. (II. 138-139 ) 1478 on succession to a 
deceased reunited person are understood by the Mit. to be an 
exception to the rules contained in Y&j. II. 135-136 laying down 
that the wife and others inherit the property of a person dying 
sonless. Therefore it follows that where a person reunites 
with his brother and then dies leaving a son not reunited with 
him, it is the son who will inherit and not the brother, though 
reunited. But if A separates from two sons B and C of whom 
B reunites with him and C does not and then A dieB, then the 
reunited son B succeeds to A’s interest and C takes nothing. 
This is expressly stated by the Vivadacandra p. 85 that relies 
on the SmrtisHra 1479 . The two verses of Yaj. (II. 138-139 ) 
are variously read and interpreted by the Mit. and other 
oommentators and it is not possible nor quite necessary to set 
out all these readings and explanations. Acc. to the Mit 
the two verses mean: * in the case of a deceased reunited per¬ 
son, the (surviving) reunited member should give (to the 
posthumous son of the former) the share of the deceased but 
may take it himself if there is no son (but only a wife); but 
from among the reunited brothers, the full brother, if reunited, 
should similarly give to the posthumous son of the deceased 
the latter’s Bhare and (if there be no son) he should take 
it himself to the exclusion of reunited half brothers; a re¬ 
united half brother takes the wealth of the deceased reunited 
member (dying sonless) and not another half brother who 
is not reunited; a full brother, though not reunited, may 
take the wealth along with a half brother who is reunited 
but the latter will not alone be entitled ’. In this interpreta¬ 
tion the word ‘ asamsrstl ’ in the latter half of II. 139 has 
to be taken in two connections, once with ‘ anyodaryah ’ in 
the first half and then again with ‘ samsrstah ’ (in the 2nd 
half). This last word is to be understood in two senses, viz. 


1478. drudl wttfsw 5 dtor* i maw vr 
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1479. Vide Fakirappa v. Yellappa 22 Bom. 101, 104 for the proposi¬ 
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(1) full brother < with the preceding word asamsfsti) and (2) 
* reunited ’ (with the word' anyam&tr jab ’). Further, aoo. to the 
Mit. we have to understand 'eva* after' anyam&trjah Apar&rka 
(p. 748) reads differently and he, Visvarupa and Srlkaramisra 
(D&yabhSga XI. 5-16) explain that a full brother though not 
reunited takes the whole estate and not the half brother though 
reunited with the deceased. The V. MayQkha differs from the 
Mit. when it says that the word aputrasya (of one dying sonless) 
is not to be understood with Y&j. (II 138). It derives two 
propositions from the first half of Y&j. IL 138, viz (1) the wealth 
of one dying reunited is taken by the surviving reunited 
member or members; (2) in a competition between reunited 
full brother and reunited half-brother, the former takes the 
whole. The latter half of II. 138 is an independent sentence 
(and not joined with the preceding half as the Mit. understands) 
and applies where a reunited member dies leaving a wife who 
is pregnant but that fact being unknown the other reunited 
members divide the estate. In such a case if a son is born the 
surviving members should hand over to the son the share of 
the deceased reunited member. But if no such son is born then 
the survivors may take the estate. In II. 139 the Mayukha 
holds that the words 4 anyodarya ’ and ‘ anyam&tfja ’ are not 
restricted to brothers-only, but apply to a paternal uncle or his 
sons or other persons who were reunited, because their mother 
is also different from the mother of the deceased. The D&ya- 
bhSga discusses Y&j II. 138-139 under the topic of succession 
to the separate property of a sonless man and its treatment of 
succession to reunited property is very meagre ( vide XII). 1480 
The V. F. p. 533 notices this and levels against Jlmutav&hana 
the criticism that he got confused. Apar&rka (pp. 748-749) seems 
to be of the same opinion as the D&yabhaga. The V. P. follows 
the Mit. and criticizes the explanation given by Srlkara, Sm. C* 
and others (pp. 535-538). It says that the texts of Sahkha, 
N&rada and others conflict with the text of Y&j. II. 135 and that 
the order of heirs as to a -reunited co-parcener is based on express 
texts and not on Y&j, E. 135 1481 or logical reasoning. Accord¬ 
ing to the Y. P, the order of succession to a deceased reunited 


H 80 . ipbi qysrugaur s fasmcmft ! 
ffil q Rqt wwr sV urw qWft s * > «*. n. p. 533. 

mi. wsw qhnptwftqvffrft wpcqfr t 

fVwtmvmtTunwftqi srw-. t n. p. 339. v 
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person seems to be: (1-3) son, grandson, great-grandson; (4) 
reunited full brother; (5) reunited half brother and separated 
full brother; (6) reunited mother; (7) reunited father; (8) any 
other reunited member; '(9) half brother not reunited; (10) 
mother not reunited; (11) father not reunited; (12) widow* 
(13) daughter; (14) daughter’s son; (15) sister. The V. Mayu- 
kha gives the order as follows: (1) son if reunited; (2) son 
not reunited, though there may be reunited members (other 
than a son); (3) the parents if reunited in preference to other 
reunited persons (other than a son); (4) full brother if re¬ 
united ; (5) full brother not reunited and half brother reunited; 
(6) half brothers and uncles, if reunited; (7) other male mem¬ 
bers reunited (in preference to wife though she be reunited); 
(8) wife if she be reunited; (9) full sister (or daughter accord¬ 
ing to another reading); 1482 (10) any other sapinda who is 
nearest. It is to be noted that Manu IX. 212 prescribes a 
peculiar rule of succession for reunited co-parceners viz. that 
full brothers (not reunited) and full sisters of the deceased 
reunited co-parcener equally inherit along with half brothers 
that are reunited the wealth of the deceased. This verse of 
Manu has been variously explained by Kulluka, AparSrka 
p. 749, Sm. C. (II pp. 304-305 ), Nllakantha, Vivadacandra 
(p. 83) and others. 

It may be stated here that cases of reunion come very 
rarely before the courts. 


1482. rrnr m 3 mb?) psgutffa 1 unvnm 
*p I ff. q. by sp. imp p. 152, «p. p. 539. The spy. p. says: 
ww 1 f teqHft i vh i n tymw. vide *m« «r- hi. p. 34i 

for similar words. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


STRIDHANA 

Sfriittiam (woman's property). This subject abounds with 
differing views on several topics that fall under it, as will be 
seen below. 

The germs of the topio of Btrldhana can be traced to the 
Vedio Literature. As Sir Gooroodas Bannerjee remarks (in 
‘ Marriage and Strldhana ’ p. 370), ‘ nowhere were proprietary 
rights of women recognized so early as in India; and in very 
few ancient systems of law have these rights been so largely 
conceded as in our own ’. The wedding hymn in the Rgveda 
( X 85) contains two verses 1483 ( 13 and 38) which indioate 
tha t gifts were sent to the bridegroom’s house with the bride. 
They are: * the bridal gifts of Suryft that Savitr sent off have 
gone forth; in the Agh&s ( Magha constellation) are struck the 
kine and in the Arjunls (PhalgunI constellation) is carried 
(the bridal gift); for thee in the beginning they carried about 
SuryS together with the bridal gifts &o.’. Sayana explains 
‘ vahatu’ as 'cows and other objects given for pleasing the 
girl to be married ', while Lanman ( Harvard O. series vol. VIII 
p. 753) renders it as ‘ bridal car Sayana’s interpretation 
suits the context much better. In the Tai. S. VL 2.1.1 we 
read, 1484 * the wife ( of the sacrificer) holds on (to the cart), 
for the wife is the mistress of the household gear'. Manu IX. 
11 uses the word ‘ pirinahya ’ (household gear) and states that 
the wife should be entrusted among other matters with the 
supervision over it. Jaimini 148S , according to Sahara, refers to 


1485. syfar erg: uwnwfttn vwvtgsRi»nwtjnrh njwft • 
vfopr mnpn mvt wfr uom wt » vr x. 85, 

13 and 38. These are almost the same as awrof 14. 1.13 and 14. 2. 1. 

1484. vrnrssTTHft fit i ft. W. VI 2.1.1 (in connection 

with auftcsft). 

1485. fnvraA »%. VI 1.16; ft urftw »nran- 

xft ftpjii i SIW. The printed text differs from the Tai. S. text. qr R w tn 
would mean 'nuptial gifts’. The ft. %. p. 517 explains Ul R n u tff (in 
Vas. 17. 46) as t nft oi M oftav^ Wiffraynift (paraphernalia, mirrors and 
bracelets), ft. fc p. 142 reads •sqf$Nnf% (combs As.), ft. m. (folio 160) 
says ^ qiftsnmgqmv i wait • v ftwvftft 
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this passage of the Tai. S. for establishing that women do own 
oertain property. Medh&tithi 1486 on Manu VIII. 416 (cited 
above on p. 452) quotes this passage of the Tai. S. and argues that 
if Manu VIII. 416 (saying that whatever a wife earns is her 
husband’s) were literally understood passages like the one in 
Tai. S. would have no scope and that therefore Manu simply 
means that though women may be owners they cannot dispose 
of the property independently. It appears from these ancient 
passages that the properties, which in early days were held to 
be owned by women, were presents made at the time of marriage 
( such as ornaments and costly dresses) and household articles 
that are generally under the control of women and that the 
later smrti rules about the devolution of strldhana in the female 
line arose from the peculiar nature of the articles over which 
dominion was conceded to women. This early state of things 
is indicated by some of the early sutras. Ap. Dh. 1487 S. (II. 6* 
14. 9 ) states the view of some predecessors (which Ap. himself 
does not approve) that the ornaments belong to the wife and also 
such wealth as came to her from her agnates (father, brother 
&c.). Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 49 says that daughters get the orna¬ 
ments of their mother and whatever else it is customary for 
them to get. Vas. 17. 46 prescribes that women ( daughters) 
should divide the nuptial presents given to their mother. 
&ankha (q. by Sam. Pr. p. 851) prescribes that in all forms of 
marriage ornaments and strldhana should be given to the girl. 
It may be that Manu VIII. 416 only gives expression to an 
ancient opinion, that the literal meaning of that verse was 
given up long before and that all that Manu meant was that 
during coverture a woman was subject to the control of the 
husband as regards her strldhana. 

Three principal topics have to be discussed under strldhana 
viz. what constitutes strldhana, woman’s dominion over her 


1486, snrfk vt eftwt 3 y w i ffr - 

www tm v* wfiry* ftBrvNnv* i itut. on nj Vm. 416. 

1487. aregrft Hnrhj jrrfita* i wnr u. *. n. 6.14.9; mgtwyrt 

|H(Kt ytqyrw4f i ur. *. n. 2. 49; mg: farvt ffcriM « 

qfty 17v 46. Theft. %. p. 521 explains wpj. as ‘gift** 

Rgfq mvhn qq *. The fmwr. on mw n - 117 seems to have 
read this as a supplement to the preceding sutra about the special share 
of the eldest son. The IV. 2. 15 p. 82 and fanfs*n( p. 75 read 

sriftarct in Vas. and explain as or respectively. 
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strldhana and inheritance to strldhana. On each one of these 
topics great diversity of views prevails and the subject has 
become very complicated, as the D&yabhftga remarks 1 * 88 , 

Gautama contains three sutras about the devolution of 
strldhana, but he does not define or describe it. 1488 " Kaut. ( Ill %• 
p. 152) defines 1489 : ‘means of subsistence and what could 
be tied on the body (L e, ornaments and jewellery) constitute 
strldhana. The means of subsistence should be fixed at 2000 
(panas) as the maximum, while there is no limit to (what may 
be given) as dbadkya (ornaments &c.)’. This may be com¬ 
pared with a verse of Kat. (902) and a similar li,c verse of 
Vyfisa viz. ' the father, the mother, the husband, brother and 
kinsmen should give strldhana to a woman according to their 
means up to two thousand (papas) except immovable pro¬ 
perty’. The Sm. 0. and V. Mayukha explain that this limit of 
2000 applies to gifts made every year, but that if a gift is to be 
made once for all, then more may be given and even immovable 
property may be given. 

The term strldhana literally means ‘woman’s property’. 
But in the ancient smrti works the word was restricted to 
certain special kinds of property given to a woman on certain 
occasions or at different stages of her life. Gradually such 
kinds of property went on increasing in extent and value. We 
have to follow this evolution of the meaning and content of the 
word strldhana. One characteristic feature of strldhana from 
the times of Gautama downwards has been that it devolved on 
females in the first instance. The oldest extant definition of it 


1488. t IV. 3. 42 p. 99. 

1488a. For exhaustive treatment of strldhana the following works may 
be "consulted : Sir Gooroodass Bannerjee's ‘Hindu Law of marriage and 
stridhana’ (5th ed. of 1923) pp. 319-519, Dr. Jolly's T. L. L. on 'Adoption, 
Inheritance and Partition' (1885) pp. 226-270. 


1489. iRkww tt wfrgf wr jtnro fftti i w pnun ffr vn: i »m- 

vmr in. 2 . 

1490. ftgtugvftutgjrniift: t wtswto ftwi f wnf 

ivmraft i *rmn. q. by u 281. to. *n. m. p. 548, «*. mjw p. 154; 

IwwiMtun! fiA ^ uTOi w • we hi) fsi wt vunuNkHinif * mm 

q. by 11. p. 28i, amrfc p. 752, tfrrwrw iv. 1. 10, 

«*• wpr p. 154. The TO. WT- III. p. 548 quotes f f wft ‘ W vft 

UT vftfeofiH» 
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in Dharm&festra works is that of Manu 1491 IX. 194: ‘what (was 
given) before the nuptial fire, what was given on the bridal 
procession, what was given in token of love, what was received 
from her brother, mother or father, that is called the sixfold 
woman’s property’. The Mit. on Y&j. II. 143 explains that the 
number six is intended to exclude a smaller number of the 
kinds of stridhana and does not exclude a larger number. In 
IX. 195 Manu appears to mention one more kind viz. ‘ anva- 
dheya' (gift subsequent)’. N&r. ( dayabhaga, 8) has the same 
six kinds as Manu IX. 194, but reads ‘ bhartrdaya ’ (the hus¬ 
band’s gift) for Manu’s ‘what is given in token of affection’, 
the latter being thus wider than Narada's words. Yaj. (IL 143- 
44) enumerates 1492 the several kinds of stridhana as follows; 

* what was given (to a woman) by the father, mother, husband 
or brother or was received by her before the nuptial fire, or 
what was presented on her husband’s marrying another wife 
(Qdhivedamica) and the like—these are denominated stridhana; so 
also what is given by the cognate relations ( of the woman ), 
the iullca (fee), and gifts subsequent to marriage’. The Mit. 
and most of its followers read ‘&dhivedanik5dyam ca’, while 
AparSrka and the Dayabhaga read ‘ Sdhivedanikam caiva’, the 
difference being that if one reads as the Mit. does, several other 
kinds not expressly enumerated can be easily included under 
stridhana. But it should be noted that even without reading 
—' ksdyam ’, Apar&rka explains the verse in the same way as the 
Mit. does. Visnu 1493 Dh. S. 17.18 enumerates almost the same 
kinds of stridhana as Yaj., but omits the word ‘ adya ’. 

Among srarti writers K&tyayana gives the most elaborate 
treatment of stridhana in about twenty-seven verses. He 


1491. awrcrtnivmrftw fw w tftftemift » ai ynffiymt efhnt 

*8 IX. 194. wrwr. (894) acc. to (IV. 1. 4 p. 72), ft. X- 522 

and ft. ftr. p- 138 had practically the same verse (reading a*). 

The ftm. says, ‘ . ffwg e aq v meefoig 

> i, wranwwnwrfrrt w i m gmqftyuft v*- 

ftd efivrt 8). 


1492. ftqn iqqffia iqq qmivwgq n ra q . ' wtftfafftwmi w efhrd vft- 
wsfvf trot w i vt. n. 143-144. on 

p. 751 says: w*T*8 WWWt t ftw W 1 8tW-8mrh 

qw8» wrtifyw -., nrmcmd w# » mniifwwgsftn. vftwtw ftrtfl 


t*, 1. Against the 

reading 4 b the smmnft remarks * snr WfftftjlW 4 ftft mwt pp n s ) *» 

1495. ftg w i^g w tn^g n m vw g v w wwr i^ i ^ ***** 

eft'll FHpwie 17, is. 
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defines several kinds of stridhana enumerated by Manu, Y&j., 
N8r., and Visnu (in all six) as follows 1494 : what is given to 
women at the time of marriage before the nuptial fire is deolared 
by the wise to be adhyagni im stridhana. That again which a 
woman obtains when she is being taken (in a procession) from 
her father’s house (to the bridegroom’s) is declared to be adhyU- 
mlianika stridhana. Whatever is given to a woman through 
affection by the father-in-law or mother-in law and what is 
received by her at the time of doing obeisance at the feet ( of 
elders) is said to be prlfidatta (gift through affection) stridhana. 
That is declared to be iiilka ( bride’s fee ) whioh is obtained as 
the price of household utensils, of beasts of burden, of milch 
cattle, ornaments and slaves. Whatever is obtained by a 
woman after marriage from the family of her husband as also 
from the family of her (father’s) kinsmen is said to be anvadheya 
( gift subsequent). According to Bh?gu whatever is obtained 
by a woman after marriage through affection from her husband 
or from her parents is anvadheya ’. It may be noted that K&tya- 
yana’s definitions of adhyagni and adhy&vahanika are wide 


1494. wftdftu) • trgavfirgrf ttftr. sftuw qft- 

afiftnna *nnfr «fhrarwt ftBfcng' wwwcfifert 3 sr w f gnp w c « 
sftnrr gai 3 trfftiftrar *wr« sgw er 1 qtganrft* ’fc dWfg* r 
whnwwwtwt <jfwnrcnwf 8 orn* 1 5 vJftrftragpB *5 

ftawwai ftwt 1 wmtiW 3 wwf tmt b 

snS 3 diftw-.ftnn • fWh sransim weW 3 

rTg3g:a3win*5**VTwift qifcftgifrftaTnngtawmgftwftfwtdttfgiftw 

R qjiTVT- 895-901. The ftwt. quotes all except two (viz. 898 and 900), 
the gprarPT (IV) quotes all except 897, ft. X., (PP 510, 524-525) reads all; 
^hnrftmt, gnmm iv. 1 . 5 p. 73, on wg 9. 194 , ft. f%. p. 138 read 
ft (or 3 ) $3*513 in 896 ; wm4r P. 731. ft. p. 465, ftatgapg 
p. 77. ft. f^. p. 138 read ff g we *| fj i s| r » vh for tfiftgvi j fo wi fiftn , 

MWgHWU P- 237, Sir. q. p. 343 read g)«rmr»t S tr?WPl } ft. ft- P- 139 and 
«*. p- 133 read ngm* PgrOTVtUTj ftttl., W. ft. P- 380 read vgst4 ftq- 
giww reads *?$: fWTOHf ft*!*}. 

1495. Some of the words deserve explanation, snvftr is formed as an 
aw r fl w w from «fb + m# acc. to or. II. 1. 6 1 at**4 ftwftanffa* ’ and 
means an?)atftgnr nftrtfinft gwit (srmwttfl)} wtftftgftft mftfofit 

wtwMtwtr qv ftety r « n wn <4 sgftft* wftft i gaiMWi&nd 
(which relies on qt-V.l, 38). Some read nmiw q ihft, others read ew vwHf ftqpq . 
wnrw or mw ig e r means ftqywtg nqyw rftt (w*gw on «g ix. 194) wurw- 
inmwmwnetrftqf) swnrto means ssg (fttgimut) wnfhft fft (sugar). 
Instead of iftftger some read w w» *nft wt (obtained by her loveliness) which 
is explained by the ft, ftr (138) as mwe* » (tart w qnpwnnft 

ar ft$ »egtift*rt f 4r gtfft qfhWftmt» 
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enough to include gifts made even by strangers on those 
occasions. 

These definitions given by Katyayana have been accepted 
by all digests including even the Dayabh&ga. 

“ That is known as sauddyika which is obtained by a married 
woman or by a maiden in her husband’s or father’s house from 
her brother or from her parents ’’ (Kat.). Some of the divergences 
in readings and in interpretation deserve to be noted. Acc. to 
the reading adopted by the Mit. adhyavahanilca includes all 
gifts made by any one when the newly married girl is taken 
from her father’s house in a procession, while the reading 
adopted by the Dayabhaga 1496 and some others (paitrkat) 
restricts the adhyavahanika to gifts made by the father’s or 
mother’s family only. The V. R. (p. 523 ) includes under 
adhyavahanika also the gifts made by the father-in-law and 
others when the girl is taken back to her father’s house and 
the V. C. (p. 138) says that it is what is obtained at the time 
of * dviragamana ’. The Day abhaga 1497 (IV. 3. 19-20 p. 93) 
explains * dohy&bharapa-karmin&m ’ differently as ‘the gratifica¬ 
tion paid by house-builders or goldsmiths to induce her to press 
her husband to engage them’ or as Vyasa says ‘what is given to a 
woman to induce her (cheerfully) to go to her husband’s house ’. 
The Sm. C. and V. P. explain sulka as the price of the articles 
which the bridegroom was in the habit of presenting to the bride 
at the time [of marriage or when he started a house. 4498 The V- 


1496. fy q uftftsftftw ftamqgw g vjprt) ud wy nw w- 

Pro** grrour iv. l. 6 p. 73. ‘ wrxr* wgr 

**i*rcn*^ui i> ft. r. pp. 522-523 ; 
fiftpnmenfe • ft- fw. p. 138. The printed 

editions do not contain the comment of on tth IX. 194 and the 

following verses. 

srnrrftfwtftfSrcr* i iv. 3. 

20-21 p. 93. 

1498. The change in the meaning of sulka is interesting. One mean* 
ing of sulka is 1 tax or toll on merchandise'. Vide Visnu Dh S. III. 29, 
Yaj. II, 173 , 261, Vas. 19. 37. Pantai V. 1. 47 uses that word in that sense 

forft) and the Kasika explains it as wrftriVit 
ir u w ipfri. Another sense is 1 the fee paid to the bride or her parents 
by the bridegroom in consideration of marriage'. The word occurs in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Nir. (p. 468) states that sulka has two senses; (1) what is 
given as the price of the girl to the guardians of the girl which 
goes to the mother and brother (on her death); (2) what is 
given (by the bridegroom ) as the price of the ornaments for 
the girl and of the household gear. 1499 Another verse of K&t. 
(904) has been quoted by many writers, whioh restricts the 
literal sense of the word strldhana, 4 over that wealth that is 
obtained by a woman by meohanioal arts (such as spinning) 
or from a stranger through affection, the husband has ownership* 


(Continued from the last page) 

Gaut. 28. 23 and in Sahkha (svayarh sulkam vodhd) q. by V, R. p. 521. 
In very ancient days there appears to have been a practice to offer in some 
cases considerable wealth to the father of the bride to induce him to give 
her in marriage. Rg. I. 109. 2 refers to this : * O Indra and Agni! I have 
heard that you are more liberal than even an unsuitable (or deficient) son* 
in-law or even a brother-in-law’. Yaska (VI. 9) in explaining this verse 
remarks that the southern people speak of the husband of the bride that i 
purchased as ' vljamatr * (ftwmnU 5IV* JfTiStWTWT: tft w rq- f frnw w t Vfl- 
ffitra VS srWWHr:). But this verse also shows that the bride’s brother (syala) 
had to give wealth to his sister's husband. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. 
pp. 503-506 for passages about the sale and purchase of girls in marriage 
from ancient times right down to 1800 a. d. Though sometimes girls were 
purchased for marriage, popular feeling gradually asserted itself against this. 
In theVanaparva (115. 23) Gadhi claims as the custom of his family one 
thousand horses of the best kind from Rcika when the latter prefer¬ 
red bis suit for the hand of Gadhi ( s daughter (3rf%& nr: 

i tpfw: rorowfat wtfac* i wvtf «rrf%wt 

Vide Anusasana 4 12 (fora similar statement) and 2. 31, 
Manu UT. 51 forbids the taking of even a small gratuity through greed by 
the father when giving away his daughter in marriage and says that if he 
does so he would be guilty of the sale of his child and in III. 54 (almost 
the same as Ann&sana 46. 1-2) Manu says that when agnates do not appro¬ 
priate to themselves the gratuity paid (by the bridegroom) for the bride but 
hand it over to the bride then it is not sale, but it is honour shown to the 
girl and is merely kindness to her. The Mit. defines sulka as the gratuity 
after getting which the girl is given. The V. C. p. 139 defines It as what is 
obtained from the husband on condition of furnishing household gear &c. 

4 VVtafftrftW'rftafo'T fat vwftwt vgi* ». 

1499 . n QfM wtftvwivjf i vm&Tf* 

■tsvrft «f » jwp* » wpgflfafa* » 

•W. f*. p.468. . 
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the rest is declared to be strldhana 1500 The prima facie 
view ( pUrvapaksa) in Jai. VL 1.12 urges that what a woman 
gets by serving cooked food or by cutting clothes does not 
belong to her. The gifts from Btrangers here referred to are 
other than those made by a stranger before the nuptial fire or 
at the time of the bridal procession. This definition makes it 
clear that what is obtained even from a stranger by a maiden 
or by a woman who is a widow at the time of the gift is pure 
strldhana Devala says, ‘ maintenance ( what was given for 
maintenance), ornaments, sulka (bride’s gratuity), the profits 
of money-lending are a woman’s strldhana. She alone is 
entitled to enjoy it and the husband is not entitled to enjoy it 
except in the case of distress’. 1501 Manu IX. 200 states,‘the 
heirs of the husband should not divide ( among themselves) 
the ornaments worn by women during the lifetime of their 
husband; if they divide them they incur sin ’. In the printed 
editions of Manu there is no comment of Medh&tithi on this 
verse, but the V. R. (p. 509 ), V. C. p. 139, Dayatattva p. 184 
all say that acc, to Medhatithi even ornaments, though not 
donated expressly, become strldhana, if worn with the husband’s 
consent. 150J According to the Vaijayantl such ornaments should 
be assigned to the share of the woman’s husband so that she alone 
might put them on and that it is not meant that such ornaments 
are not to be taken into account at all at the time of partition. 


1500 . mu viiN w* qyw r: • trap mr g 

efhiw Mmvt. q. by iv. l. 19-20 p. 76, qfftw- h. p. 281, 

uvr. ur- hi. 330. «r. p. 154 . ^nnm explains: smnr *ft 
•qftftwm v?p«4 ftwhw vr ** *rji snwroft 

ftivr atft v* m qft ummwwvm . ‘vtpnrr uwtarftlw wi 

wfaw vi %»» vwar fft 1 a i > m*q on $r. 

vi. 1 . 12 . 

1501 . gftrvwr»i swi» vfrvw *331 ntaft w qfi t el S wu - 

qft N ^R5 q. by amtSi P 735, II, P 283, 4fpmur IV. 1.15 p. 75. 

ft. q. p. 512, «V. nvw p. 56, ft. ft*, p. 141. Some read fftp (sq. *. p. 545 
does so ). BW variously explained. *ft BTH: I <WJ4I* Hsft I q|j«Ul l q - 
vn ftntr wqft sfivwfhft 1 qgftw- n. p. 283; «*. *. p. 545 
and uars p pw follow this, ‘amt ft t. p. 512, ft. ftf. p. 141. 

‘ fftiwmift ft ei foti WWt ff%:» *V. JT^q p. 156. 

1502. qrq» afftft vt efiftroytTl 'prl *9* 1 «t n v&m qnri^r wsrumts 
quftj % Hug IX. 200, which is almost same as ft squu g q 17. 22. 

(pftwi! vt wwwrft yn wift tafrw jft s Hnftffiftft 

mrw «ft. 1 . p- 309; mg q gqft ft wrorvt qftft nWgynw t qa q 
wrftft Jhlrftft: t ft. ft|. p. 139 and gpwm p. 184. 

98 
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SaudSyika is not a special kind of strldhana. It is rather a 
comprehensive term for several kinds of strldhana as the defi¬ 
nition given by Kit shows and as the V. 0. (p. 139) expressly 
states l503 . It is almost synonymous with strldhana in the tech¬ 
nical sense. Aoo. to most writers, it is wealth received by a 
woman, whether as a maiden or as a married woman, in her 
father’s or husband’s house from her parents or relatives of the 
father and mother. The Sm. C. 1L p. 282 and V. R. p. 511 hold 
that saud&yika is all wealth obtained by a woman whether as 
a maiden or as a married woman from her mother, father or 
paternal relatives only, while the D&yabh&ga IV. 1.23 pp. 76-77 
and V. C. hold that saudSyika includes also all property donated 
by the husband exoept immovable property, whioh latter she 
cannot alienate even after her husband’s death. There is a 
verse of Vy&sa 1501 that defines saud&yika similarly, ‘whatever 
is obtained by a woman as a maiden at the time of marriage 
and after marriage from the house of her father or husband is 
termed saud&yika.’ The word ‘saud&yika’ is derived flora 
* sud&ya ’ and means, according to the D&yabh&ga IV. 1.22 
p..78, ‘received from affectionate kindred’. The Amarakosa 
says that ‘sud&ya’ means ‘gifts of yautaka and the like’ 
and that saud&yaka is merely a derivative- without change 
of meaning. 1505 

Another word requiring explanation is ‘ yautaka ’. It occurs 
in Manu IX. 131, ' whatever is the yautaka of the mother 
goes to the maiden daughter ’ (and not to the married daughter 
or son). So yautaka seems to be a synonym for strldhana in 


1503 . sd dhwft • ss$s tfhif mi e stpiw'i: • xm 

... i s tafo ssi ft qft qwiwn»... wgftqpresw* i ft* y»ssi si aitsi 
si ftgdt si iRjwft si sftgpBth si sfjsd wwt msis whpfts 5 fbw 4 i sss- 
swis si ^ s wc % aess« » ■ ft. fa. p. 139 ; qrssis rv. l. 21 reads us n suq 
(swisf, * »i$t u ss wmfofl srcsnsfql sro ’ «s. s. p. 543 . 

1504. ssssssi ftsft sr ftswnmtw sit » ftgsjiWiwifl sd sftqiffr* 
«fO*S wrw. S- by *ffts|. n. p. 282, w- ft. P. 378. 

isos. gq i <m»sf>s*s 1 m 4 wiqiftsis» qissts iv. l. 22; sWrfr g 
skd ggrsl w sir 1 wrusta, wg ‘ whpftst 5 sW wnfi m sg > 
gft ft s imaig snt wgrftswey* sgw.»ssiff sfawmafrvss s m isgftsr. 

II. p. 282. Tbe quotation from Amara teem* to be corrupt as printed by 
Mr. Gbarpnre; tbe Mysore edition correctly reads s1s s i ll% g s%d ggrs 
ifbftsegSIXMtvoI. III. 2. p. 635). *gg|SSS ^I flft s i WlftH IW < S Sg Wfi l 
iwftfi si 1 ssqTstgqis? ) n»s R i* s 1 inuftft 5 stws ’ simsiA on 

SfT. H. 143. 
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the technical sense. The Sm. 1 * 06 C. II p. 285, Madanaratna 
(folio 105 b) and V. Mayukha remark * yautaka is that wealth 
that is received as a gift from anybody by a woman while she 
is seated together with her husband at the time of marriage and 
the like ’. It is derived from yuta (joined). It should, however, 
be noted that Yaj. II, 149 employs the word yautaka as an 
adjective in the sense of * separated' and that Medh&tithi on 
Manu IX. 131 explains * yautaka ’ as the separate property of 
a woman, her strldhana. The Sm. C. II. p. 285 remarks that 
Devasv&ml derived ‘ yautaka ’ from ‘ yu’ (to separate) and 
held it to mean ‘ wealth obtained from the family of the 
woman’s father which is separate in its characteristics ’. The 
V. C. p. 142 and Vivadacandra p. 74 read * yautuka ’ and the 
former explains it as gifts from the father and the like at the 
time of marriage. The Dayatattva (p. 186 ) states that both 
forms * yautaka ’ and * yautuka ’ are in vogue and relies on 
Vftcaspati and Rayamukuta in support. 

Kaut. (QL 2. p. 153) names sulka, anv&dheya, Edhivedanika 
and bandhudatta as kinds of strldhana. 

The above are the principal smrti texts on the question of 
what constitutes strldhana. It will be seen that the smrtis only 
enumerate and describe certain kinds of property as strldhana, 
which word is not used by them in the etymological sense of 
‘ all kinds of property possessed by a woman ’. They do not 
attempt a comprehensive definition of strldhana. From the 
texts of the smrtis it follows that strldhana was a technical 
term, which at first included only six kinds of property, then 
nine and ultimately by the time of Katy&yana it included all 
property (whether movable or immovable) obtained by a 
woman, either as a maiden or at marriage or after marriage, 

1306. Rsw i ftenl* awn* • wu qeh* ftwg* 

enVjttVtvfretffrffi I n q erw folio 105 b , *V, »rpj p. 158 quotes the 
A. t- p. 317 explains ‘ vhwmu eft ei ew Ei ft ftnl <ro. ut. 

m. p. 352 explains as vhrt 

ffaynft frr frwft i mwftd u* tmervHf* gmftvh irt uaftft ftv » gsu#w*sm t 
... frrerftl q ftgqimwf 

Hwn »uftnwc i » ffftw- n. p. 285. Vide «r. n. 

p. 348 for most of these being brought together, sqq. ft. p. 463 explains 
xftntf assnffwomi*. ‘ ehrennw* unuftw wefaft • uuft wuwiwiui 
Uiwn i wftgwftrvirie tm»*ewwfM sw ft avro wrwr* t iftt. on 
wg IX. Hi; trawftft•wwftgffifvlpivtaesaft wiy « qft r wwm 
qftwvitfiMhgpetms m w ftetfuft ftf*» t gn* 

new p. 186, 
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from her parents or the family or relatives of the parents or 
from the husband and his family (except immovable property 
given by the husband^ and that what was obtained by a 
woman after her marriage by her own labour or from strangers 
did not become strldhana. Most smrtis employ the word ‘ datta ’ 
(donated), but K&t. and Vylisa sometimes use the word 
‘ obtained ’ ( prapto. or labdha ), which is ordinarily wider than 
' -datta \ But it is dear that the commentators do not expressly 
say that * obtained ’ includes * inherited though from their 
general remarks to be quoted below it is arguable that they 
probably included inherited property under property obtained. 

This is strldhana in a technical sense. 

It is now necessary to find how strldhana was defined by 
the several commentaries and digests that are held authority 
tive in the several schools. This is a most important matter 
for practical purposes, since the courts have to follow the 
opinions of commentators 1507 that are authoritative in each 
Bohool and are not at liberty to put their own construction upon 
ancient smrti texts, if such construction would run'counter to 
the express opinions of the authoritative commentators. First 
then comes the Mit&ksara. Its gloss on Y&j. II. 143 may be 
translated as follows 1508 : ‘whatever is given by the father, 
mother, husband and brother; what was presented by the 
maternal uncle and the like at the time of marriage before the 
nuptial fire; and Mhivedanika , that is, gift made (by the husband) 
at the time of marrying a second wife as will be described 
subsequently in the words ‘ he should give to the wife that iB 
superseded ’ ( Yaj. IL 148); by the word * fidya * ( meaning * and 
the like *) is indicated property that is obtained by succession, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding—all this is declared by 
Manu and others to be strldhana. The word strldhana is employ* 
ed here in its etymological sense and not in a technical sense, 
since, when the etymological sense is possible, it is improper to 
resort to the technical sense.’ The Mitaksari expanded the 


X507. Vide Collector of Madura v. Moo too Ramlinga 12 Moo. I. A, 
3?7,434, quoted in Atmaram v. Bajirao 62 I. A. 139 at p. 143. 

1308. ftatmwr qrm umr w egw vw W e if enftmwfliQw 

ewt • atrot?n%»r 

* vrRwrfaei:«etg«s»m t fW on *tt. H. 143. As against 
the last sentence of the MIK-msy be Compared the maxim ( ny&ya) ‘ 
trfamORfil * (relied upon in qrt. *R- I. 1. p, 300). 
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definition of stridhana so as to include under it the five kinds 
Of property of which a man becomes owner in various ways 
according to Gautama X. 39. The result is that, according to 
the Mit., property of any description belonging to a woman be¬ 
comes stridhana even if it be inherited by her from a male as a 
widow or as a mother or even if it be obtained at a partition 
by a wife or mother (acc. to Yaj. II. 115 or 123 respectively). 
The same interpretation of the word ‘adya’ has been accepted 
by several works, such as the Madanaparijata (p. 671), the S. Y. 
(p. 379), V. P. (p.542), the Balambhattl. Apararka without 
reading 4 idya’gave the same explanation of ‘ca’ as stated 
above (on p. 773 ). On the other hand, the Dayabhaga gave a 
restricted meaning to the'word, Jimutavahana reads Yaj. II. 143 
as 4 adhivedanikam caiva ’, quotes the verse of Devala (in note 
1501), remarks that stridhana is not restricted to the six kinds 
of Manu (IX. 194) but includes other kinds mentioned by 
other smrtis and finally 1509 observes : ‘ that alone is stridhana 
which a woman has authority to donate, sell or enjoy indepen¬ 
dently of her husband’s control’. The Dayabhaga does not 
expressly state the kinds of property that a woman can dispose 
of independently of her husband, but immediately after defining 
stridhana it quotes the texts of Kat. (about earnings from 
mechanical arts and gifts from strangers) and Nar, (1Y. 28), 
4 what has been given to a wife by her loving husband, she may 
spend or give away as she likes even after his death excepting 
immovables ’. From this it follows that, according to the Daya- 
bliaga, all gifts from relations except a gift of immovable pro¬ 
perty made by the husband and gifts from even strangers made 
before the nuptial fire or on the bridal procession constitute 
stridhana, but property inherited by a woman or obtained on 
partition, gifts from Btrangers (other than the two kinds noted 
above) and property acquired by her by mechanical arts or by 
her labour are not stridhana. The Dayatattva closely follows 
the Dayabhfiga. 

The Sm. 0. does not give a defintion of stridhana, but it 
does not adopt the interpretation of the word 4 adya ’ given by 


^ 1509. ftwfirar 3 eftaw- 

... vnjqvorniftrvr^rwrxjJif^rr: 1 i wridtito 

wnt « fwn iv. 1 . is «a& 'as. 
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the MU. Therefore it may be said that it is in line with the 
D&yabh&ga. The Par. M. IIL p. 547 15,0 (another Madras autho¬ 
rity) appears to follow the Mit., since it says: “‘fidya’ in* 
oludes ‘ adhivedanika ’ and what is acquired by inheritance, sale 
and the like.” The Viv&daoint&raani (the leading authority in 
Mithil&) does not define strldhana in general, but enumerates the 
several kinds of Strldhana described by Manu, Y&j., Visnu, K&t., 
and Devala and so is on a par with the D&yabh&ga. The Y. 
Mayukha divides strldhana into two kinds, paribhQ&ka (tech¬ 
nical ) and ap&ribha$ika (non-technioal). The former comprises 
properties expressly stated to be strldhana by the sages, while 
the latter includes all other property belonging to a woman 
(except what is called technical) and acquired by her by parti¬ 
tion or cutting (sewing or other mechanical arts). 1 * 11 This 
division is peculiar to the V. Mayukha. The Vlramitrodaya 
(the paramount authority in the Benares school) agrees with 
Mit. as stated above. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to go deeply into modern 
caselaw. But it is necessary to show how the Indian Courts 
have in modern times dealt with strldhana as defined by the 
commentators. It may be said at once that the inclusion by the 
Mit. of property inherited by a woman or obtained at a parti¬ 
tion under strldhana has been totally discarded by the Privy 
Council for all provinces in India except Bombay 1511 A woman 
may inherit property from a male, such as from her husband, 
father or son or she may inherit property from a female, that 
is, from her mother, daughter &c. Both these kinds of property 


1310. ntniwuPwwwl ftw! er • mi. iff. HI, 

p. 547. 

1511. *rq vnn&nfm xmft- 

i «r- p. 160. 

1512. Vide Sheo Shankar v. Debt Sahai L. R. 30 I. A. 202 (a case 
from Allahabad ) for the proposition that according to the law of the Benares 
school even property inherited by a woman from a female is not her stri- 
dbana and does not pass to her heirs. The principal grounds for the deci¬ 
sion were that as regards property inherited by a female from males the rule 
deducible from the gloss of Vijfiane^vara had already been discarded and 
that even as to property inherited from a female the same rule had been 
applied in most High Courts (p. 20S). Vide also Balwantrao v. Baji Rao 
L. R. 47 1. A, 213, 223 where the Privy Council approve of the Bombay 
High Court’s decision in Bhuu v. Raghunaih 30 Bom. 229 that a daughter 
succeeding to her father takes the property absolutely as strldhana in the 
Bombay Presidency. 
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are strldhana according to the Mit., but the Privy Counoil has 
held as to both these kinds that they are not strldhana; e. g. if 
a daughter inherits property from her father or inherits the 
strldhana property of her mother, it does not become her strl- 
dhana, that on the death of the daughter, the property does not 
pass to her heirs, but to the next heir of the person from whom 
she inherited it. The Bombay school makes a distinction. If a 
woman enters a family by marriage and then inherits to a male 
of that family (as e. g. a widow succeeding to her husband, a 
mother to her son or a predeceased son's widow to her father- 
in-law ), the property she inherits is not her strldhana, she takes 
only a limited estate in it and on her death it passes to the next 
heir of the male from whom she inherited. But if a woman 
inherits from a male belonging to the family in which she was 
born (e. g. a daughter succeeding to her father, a sister to her 
brother) or if a woman inherits property from a female, the 
property so inherited becomes her strldhana (in Bombay). As 
to property acquired by a wife or mother on partition 1513 , it has 
been held by the Privy Council that it is not strldhana even in 
provinces governed by the Mitaksara (including Bombay). 

Kit. (903) declares: 1514 * whatever was given to a woman 
for wearing only on some occasion (or on condition) or with 
fraudulent intent by the father, brother or husband is not held 
to be strldhana. ’ The idea is that if the father or husband 
gives some ornament to his daughter or wife for wearing on 
some special occasion ( upadhi ) or if a father or husband in 
fraud of his co-parceners gives some family property to his 
daughter or wife it cannot become strldhana. 

Dominion over strldhana. —What is strldhana and what 
dominion a woman has over strldhana depend on three things, 
viz. the source of acquiring the property, her status at the time 
of acquisition (i. e. whether she was a maiden or a married 
woman whose husband was living or a widow), the school of 
law by which she is governed. Certain verses of K&t. and N&r. 
are the principal texts on this subject. Kat. (905-907, 911) 

1513. Vide Debt Mangal Prasad v. Mahadeo Prasad L. R. 39 I. A, 
121, 131-132 (about the share of immovable property oa partition not being 
•tridb&na and not passing on her death to her stridhana heirs). 

1514. vmv r qfa 3 * w qrviqr- 

fownfl T* msfopi w HvrffrvTT mrvrvwi • vw wWfaft q* vw vbnrjtv 
wt 1 flhn mm vm * msftwftizvfc itffiht. n. p. 281. The verse u 
quoted by m m. ni. p. 549, sq. qqji p. 154 (reads mi tfftqfllr qfd). 
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says: 1515 ‘on obtaining wealth of the saudayika kind it is dec¬ 
lared (lit. desired) that women have independent power over 
it, since it was given by them (the kindred) as support ( or 
maintenance) in order that they (women) may not be reduced 
to a terrible (or wretched) condition. It has been declared that 
women always have independence in saud&yika property as re¬ 
gards sale or gift at their pleasure and even in immovables 
(if saudayika). A woman, when her husband is dead, may 
deal with the gift (of movables) given by the husband as she 
pleases, but she should preserve it as long as he is alive or she 
may spend it on his family. Neither the husband nor the son, 
nor the father nor the brothers have power to use or alienate the 
strldhana of a woman’. The verse of Kftt. about property acquir¬ 
ed by labour or about the gift from strangers through affection 
and that of Nsrada about the gift of immovable property made 
by the husband have already been quoted. From these texts it 
follows that a Hindu woman during her maidenhood 15t6 could 
dispose of her strldhana property of every description at her 
pleasure, that during her widowhood she could dispose of every 
kind of strldhana including movable property given by the 
husband but not immovable property given by him and that a 
married woman whose husband was living could dispose of at 
her pleasure only that kind of property called saudayika (i. e. 
gifts from relations except those made by the husband). 
Under modern decisions the distinction between saudayika and 


1513. whfnfrft uu mw wbnt < vwmfrofmO erfrwgq - 

sfftsni»*fiwt qfNftf&n* i ftml w vlra 

fcvft « Hjfart fqft vihnr-. • ftwut* 3 wrSh* 11 

vtniw’vpx fan umtt u w 1fluff *r efiuff sroftsoro » etim. 

q. p. 752 (except &c.), II. p. 282, ^rwnu IV. 1. 22 end 

24 and nr. *pp| p. 155 (except U&Fl &c. ), far. pp. 510-11, 514 (all), 
fa fa. pp-139-140. On ft. r. says, ‘ ku vunftV 

fawnniwn w wnhuftwt » (p. 3ii); ‘wrptontf ata<R*<n<S» («%«*)• 
On U 31 the r^ftw. says * <n«r) ftwHtlft » On 

vrj^fV the says ‘ 1 3 

wft qfv) H i awig w H • ft i rmf t 31 utsftsfrnr wfhnwftm 
U favfrftpv tfi >. ft. V p. 511 and ft. fa. p. 140 take vrforv to mean 
hcsband's own property and the former says that and t i f fa ny 

explained it as qfftqsr given by the husband. 

1516. So long as a Hindu,maiden is a minor she cannot alienate her 
property or dispose of it by will; only her guardian can alienate it for pur¬ 
poses laid down in Hunooman Per shad '3 case; vide 6 Moo. I. A 395 (cited 
above on p. 449), 
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non-saud&yika is retained, 1517 but the distinction between sau- 
d&yika given by the relations and that given by the husband is 
not kept. 1518 Now the woman’s power to dispose off as she likes 
depends on the question whether the gift was meant to pass an 
absolute estate or a limited estate even if the husband was the 
donor. During marriage when the husband is living her domi¬ 
nion depends under modern law upon the character of the stri¬ 
dhana. If it is of the kind called saudayika she can dispose of 
it by sale, gift or will as she likes without her husband’s con¬ 
sent; but as to other kinds of stridhana property (such as 
gifts from strangers, property acquired by mechanical arts 
or property inherited) she cannot dispose of it without her 
husband's consent. If she disposes of it without such con¬ 
sent the alienation is void. According to the D. B. IV. 
1. 20 property acquired by a married woman by mechanical 
arts or by gift from a stranger is subject to the husband’s 
dominion during his life and may be taken by him even 

when there is no distress. No one else ( except the husband ) 

has got oontrol over even such stridhana. After the hus¬ 
band’s death, she can dispose of even non-saudayika stridhana 
as she likes. But even as regards saudayika the texts 

concede certain rightB to the husband in certain circumstances. 
Y5j. IL 147 says: * the husband is not liable to return 

to the wife her stridhana taken (i. e. used) by him in a 
famine, for (indispensable) religious acts, in disease, or when 
imprisoned (by the creditor or by the king or an enemy). 1519 

1317. Vide Bhau v. Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 (where It was held that 
property inherited by a woman from her father could not be bequeathed by 
her without the consent of the husband who survived her). Bequests to a 
woman are on the same footing as a gift for the purposes of stridhana. 
Vide Damodar v. Putmanandas 7 Bom. 155. 

1518. Vide Shalig Ram v. Charanjit Lai 57 I. A* 282* 289. 

1319. vnftsT^ w «rn?f i irfW sfhN w qrg- 

H Vf. II. 147, on which fJmt. says : 

Wiesnm ftPJT U* %Wlft Ij some like *V. p. 546 read 

wntpft qqptj fi. X* p. 513. ft. P- 141, ftxiqw** p. 73 regard ftifhxhlfe 
as an adjective of svtffy * shrftxhftrffi nmf gg wwft fft wpl * 1 

ft. ftr, | ‘ wrihwt q iau frfhvft yi ffl rfvlnp*. i wft 5 

n- p. 546. 
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K&t. (914) 1520 has a similar verse whioh says that he may 
return strldhana wealth if he ohooses to do so when it is used 
by him in a disease or in calamities or when harassed by 
creditors. Kau(. (HL 2 p. 152) is closely similar to Y&j. and 
adds that the woman can spend it without blame for the 
maintenance of herself, her son and daughter-in-law or when 
the husband has gone abroad without making provision for the 
maintenance of these. Kau( (III. 2. p. 152) further provides 1521 
that there should be no complaint (by the wife ) as regards the 
expenditure of strldhana made more than three years before 
by joint action of the husband and wife when they have given 
birth to two children (or to twins) and when the marriage 
has been in the most approved forms ( brahma and the other 
three), that when strldhana has been expended by (the husband 
and wife) that are married in the gandharva or asura form 
both should be made to restore it with interest and that what 
is expended when the marriage is in the raksasa or paiiOca form 
the expenditure of strldhana should be dealt with as theft. 
The meaning of ‘ mithunam prajatayoh ’ and * trivarsopa- 
bhuktam’ in Kaut. is not quite clear. It is probable that Kau(ilya 
lays down a rule of limitation. If more than three years are 
allowed to pass without oomplaint, then. no complaint made 
later (than three years after the expenditure ) would be enter¬ 
tained. So also if there be no children of the marriage and 
the husband expends strldhana without objection by the wife 
then also no complaint would be entertained as the restraint 
on alienation of strldhana by the husband and wife was meant 
for the benefit and advancement of the children. None of the later 
smrtis like those of Y&j., N&r. or K&t. makes these distinctions 
and so Kaut probably represents an early stage in the evolution 
of the husband’s dominion over strldhana. These later smrtis hold 
that the husband and wife may be entirely separate as regards 
their properties and as a general rule the husband’s debts are 
not binding on the wife’s properties nor are the wife’s separate 
debts binding on the husband or his properties (Y&j. II. 46, 

1320. ivrfttf «vw***i w i shut veuurr ipmftnt- 

•■IWBWiMMWT. q. by sUKt4 P. 755, II. p. 283, ft. t. p. 313, 

ft. ftt. p. 141; Bgiw u sw mmfi ft wwmftftvft w Wst Wfanfn: i eft* 

utfariT «t i enfant in. 2 p 132 . 

1321. si mfaifaifa# v fat] 

Sflfat 1 uwwfaftmsfef fwfa 1 vtytrlstnftuy* #4 pun 1 

•niftm in. 2 . p. 152. 
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Vi$nu Dh. S. VL 31-32). But the same srartis make It clear 
that under oertain distressing circumstances the wife’s 
separate property was liable for the maintenance or debts of 
the husband. The Mit. expressly states 1521<l that if the husband 
uses his wife’s strldhana under any other circumstances (than 
those specified by Yaj. IL 147 and Kat.) then he has to return it, 
that no relation except the husband has any right to use a 
woman’s strldhana during her lifetime even in distress or 
disease &o, and relies on Manu VIII. 29 which requires the 
righteous king to award the punishment for theft against such 
relatives as appropriate the wealth of women. The Sm. 0. and 
V. Mayukha follow the Mit., but the V. R. and Y. 0. hold that 
Katy&yana’s verse applies not only to the husband, but also 
to the son, father and brothers of the woman. Kat. (912-913 ) 
provides 1521 * that if any one of the four persons (q. in n. 1515 
above) forcibly consumes strldhana he should be made to 
return it with interest and should be also liable to fine (or 
punishment) and that if any one of these consumes strldhana 
amicably after securing her consent then he would be liable 
to return only the principal amount, when he becomes well- 
off (i. e. able to pay ). Devala 1522 also states, * if the husband 
makes a gift of strldhana without cause or enjoys it, he must 
pay it back with interest, but he may use the strldhana of his 
wife for relieving the distress of a son ( and also of the family, 
aco. to V. Mayukha ). Kat. ( 908 ) 1S23 adds a special rule, ‘ if the 
husband has two wives and he does not reside with one of them 
(i. e. neglects her), he should be forcibly made to return (the 
strldhana of his neglected wife) by the king even though she 
bestowed it upon him through affection. ’ The texts of Kat., 
Devala and N&r. quoted above about the dominion of the woman 
over her strldhana and about the husband’s power over it are 

1521a. sfhnr 1 

« XTHTf. q- by p. 755 , iv. 1. 24 p. 78, 

11. p 282. 

1522. 

nfft n q- by II. p. 283 ( 

p, 755, *V. wyw p. 156. 

1523, xu flruiV. wwr w ut vrsut 

W«n[U8m» wtm q. by p. 755, IV. 1. 24 p. 78, II, 

p, 283, The «q. u. p. 156 ascribes this verse to 
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authoritative in all schools even now. Manu IX. 199 1524 provid es: 
'wives should not spend (for their own benefit) from the 
property of their families whioh is oommon to many, nor from 
their own property without the husband's permission.' The 
V. Mayukha interprets this as meaning that she has no 
independent power even over &dhivedanika and the like, but 
this would be opposed to the express texts of Eat., Vyfisa and 
Devala. Therefore the words must be taken as only recommen¬ 
datory. 

Kfit. (916) delivers a speoial rule viz.' strldhana 1525 whioh 
was promised (to a woman) by her husband should be paid 
to her as a debt by the sons (i. e. by her own sons or stepsons) 
provided she resides in the husband’s family; she should 
not reside with her paternal family.' The Sm. 0. and V. P. 
(p. 546) explain that even grandsons and great-grandsons are 
liable to pay just as sons are. According to K&t. as understood 
by the Sm. 0. and others a wife who is full of evil acts, is 
immodest, wastes property and is given up to adultery, does 
not deserve (to dispose of) strldhana and V. P. and V. O. 
explain that it may be taken away from her in such a case. 1526 
In modern times this rule of forfeiture of rights would not be 
enforced by the courts as regards strldhana. Some explain 
this verse as referring to the widow as heir and separate the 
words as ' stri dhanam. ’ 1527 Vide Ganga v. Ghasita 1 All. 46 
(P. B.), 48-49. 

Succession to Stridhana. —The several schools'of Hindu Law 
differ from each other perhaps more widely on this subject than 


1524. «i ftrv: » vrenqft w ftw r % uw 

I Wg IX. 199. This verse is variously explained. nWI- 

and others explain ftrfH as 1 while ukyWTTTVW 

and «v. explain as ‘ sir > and explains wesiq. as * 4afVTWTUIT»f- 

1525. vfttpT fr v g w e MfM e^: t VT a W WT 

anRT q. by frqftw . II. p. 283 (first half), ft. q. p. 514, ft. ftg. p. 142. 

The *q. h. p. 153 quotes the first half as Raft’s. 

1526. wuuftMia err ftrefan en i « n % e rc i R fi w m m vr w eft mi wt w 

• etim. q. by hut. on sqg VIII. 28 (without name), II. p. 283, 

ft. fW. p. 141-142, iq/w. p. 157, R. q, p, 545. * VI gm # WT fW 

ftWbJ *uidlwie e ee ’ nfie. 

1527. For a comparison of the ancient and medieval Hindh Law of 
strldhana with the Roman, French and' English law, vide Bannerjee’s 
* Marriage and stridhana * pp, 394-399. 
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on any other. But one thing is generally common to all schools 
viz. that as regards succession to stridhana daughters are prefer* 
red to sons, though in later days sons were introduced by some 
writers as heirs along with daughters or even as preferable to 
daughters for certain kinds of stridhana. This was probably 
due to the fact that the value of stridhana property became 
considerable in later times and society which held to the doctrine 
of the dependence and inferior position of women oould not 
tolerate the idea that large estates should go to women alone. 
The causes of the variance among writers on the devolution of 
stridhana are historical. The text-writers wrote at different 
times and in different countries and probably reflect the 
popular sentiments of their own countries and times tinged 
now and then by personal predilections also. The digests 
sometimes expressly say that their interpretation follows the 
usage of their times (vide V. Mayukha in note 1529 below). 

The succession to stridhana varies according as the woman 
is unmarried or married, according as the marriage was in an 
approved or an unapproved form, and also according to the 
species of stridhana and the school of law to which she 
is subject. 

First, the important texts of the smitis on succession to 
stridhana may be brought together. The oldest extant text is 
that of Gaut. 28.22 which provides, 1528 * stridhana devolves (first) 
on daughters; (in a competition among daughters) it goes to 
those that are unmarried ( apratta , lit. not given away in 
marriage ) and (in a competition among married daughters) to 
those that are not well provided for (i. e. that are indigent). ’ 
Manu (IX 192-193 ) provides: * when the mother dies all the 
full brothers and full sisters should equally divide the mother’s 
estate. Even to the daughters of those daughters some 
thing should be given (that is) as much as would be seemly 
out of the estate of their grandmother on the ground of 
affeotion’. In Manu IX 195 it is said that the six kinds of 
stridhana, as also anvadheya stridhana and gifts made by the 
husband through affection, should go to her progeny if she dies 
in her husband’s lifetime. The verses of Manu (IX 192-3) 
are variously explained by the commentators, SarvajfLa-N&rs- 
yapa holding that mother’s estate means estate other than 
technical stridhana. Most of them rely on a text of Br. and 


1528. 


vr t«rh 28. 22. 
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hold (hat full brothers and unmarried sisters succeed together 
and married sistere (i. e. daughters of the woman whose heirs 
are to be found) get some trifle (i of each brother aco. to 
Kulluka). Manu IX. 196-197 further provide that when a 
woman was married in one of the five forms of marriage vis. 
Brahma, Daiva, Area, Pr&japatya and Qandharva and died 
without issue her stridhana goes to her husband and if she was 
married in the Asura and the other two forms it went, if she 
died issueless, to her mother and father. Yaj. II. 1529 117 pro¬ 
vides that daughters take the stridhana estate of their mother 
and on failure of them the (male) issue. In IL 1530 144 Y&j. 
again says that stridhana goes to daughters, but that if the 
woman dies without issue then it goes to the husband if she was 
married in one of the four forms (brahma, daiva, area, praja- 
patya) but to her parents if she was married in the other four 
forms. Visnu Dh. S. (17. 19-21) and Nar. ( dayabhaga, 9 ) 
contain the same rules as Yaj. IL 144-145, while Nar. ( daya¬ 
bhaga 2) states that the mother’s wealth should be divided 
among the daughters and in the absence of daughters the latter’s 
issue takes it. Sankha-Likhita 1531 declare that the mother’s 
estate is taken in equal shares by the full brothers (sons of the 
deceased mother) and their unmarried sisters. Br. 1 ? 32 (S. B. E. 

1529. fcs*Ws» vr. II. 117 on which the firm. 

s»ys, * 1 > 5 some construe the word srerv as 

meaning the issue of the daughters (i. e. daughter's daughters and 
daughter’s sons). Vide «*. p. 159, “ VIJWWV- * ••• ’ ffii 

sngfc WTV I.” WTT3 (^TTWI. 2) is WTTJ- 

ffrjwt Tiqpvv: », about which the finn. on tjtjT. II. 145 remarks 
4 B’s g sl t e fkgvtimflin ’• The rrq. ur. (p. 667) explains as mndw 

fStrt a n qrarwyr R jfvyrit ^ toi 

BmTO: I j the fteiqw** p. 75 says ‘ T Hj f W i VWyn l %WH^R [ t<t U:> 

yfil sihsi: • ’ 

1530. vrmvmnpnusg: • autw.sfht* vjjwturrRs 1 

fijeiiil 1RJ * VT- II. 144-145 ; ■i gni^g vtai 

uunvTwftmrvt ttst i $r^g w ftnr i wSWs ugwrut qj njr f ft ynfr i 
fHgurfgj 17.19-21; sfM nymm it s rfrnw p m r g a i *nsn%3 wa«elgt R^- 
mArrtf w»*ftT3 (qrvnm, verse 9). 

1531. iff sfapn wpj* ywTVW i q. by ^rvmv 

IV. 24 p. 79, ml SIT. III. p. 551, «fU5*Wj#i on vt* II. 145. fTfW on ift. 28. 22 
reads ... 

1532. 44 fi 3 q< r w l jfifm w gfRpfi < wm a nwit wm- 

WWT* 1 f*. q. by II. p. 285, on «ft, 28. 22, ^WTOT IV. 2. 3 

p. 79 (ewnrof tRiwinnfti fi frgfiT : mr ), qtr. sir. HI. 

p. 552 (reads m w wrjsw0» p. 73. 
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33 p. 383 verse 87) declares, * strldhana goes to her progeny, but 
the unmarried daughter is preferred, while the married one 
gets only some trifle as a token of regard ParSsara holds 
that the unmarried daughters take all the strldhana, hut in a 
competition between married daughters alone and sons they all 
take equal shares. Devala 1533 states, ‘on the death of a woman her 
Btrldhana is taken in equal shares by her sons and daughters; 
if she leaves no issue it would be taken by her husband, mother, 
brother or father’. Paraskara 1531 {q. by Par. M. Ill. 552) states 
that strldhana devolves on the unmarried daughter, that the 
son does not get it, but that he shares equally with a married 
daughter. Kaut. 1535 (111. 2 p. 153 ) prescribes that if a woman 
dies during her husband’s lifetime her sons and daughters 
divide her strldhana; if she has no son then daughters divide 
it, on failure (of both sons and daughters) the husband takes 
it and that the sulka, anvadheya or any other kind of strldhana 
given by her relatives is taken by her relatives. Katyayana 1536 
(917-920) whose treatment of strldhana is the most detailed of 
all smrti writers has the following verses on succession to 
strldhana: * Sisters whose husbands are living should share 
with their brothers the strldhana ( of their mother); this is the 
rule of law about strldhana and partition (among brothers and 
sisters) is prescribed. On failure of daughters the (strldhana) 
wealth devolves on sons (of the deceased woman); the wealth 
given to a woman by her kinsmen (paternal or maternal) goes 
in the absence of the kinsmen (that gave it) to the husband. 


1533. wrwr*4 y w tsq w i iwnrt sfhft ftvno wramn ffcapft wtm wnn 

ftmft i q- by qjvHPT iv. 2 6 p. 79, nr*. ft. p. 466, on 

VT. II. 145. 

1534. snwtvwa ffva - - q faftifaa i ^ fwfc «mivt a 

Ulfjunvwn q. by qxt. WT. III. p.552 «T». ft. 

p. 463. Is Huron? 

1535. udft amvr: jftsro efhft ftrorta i anurn jftst: ■ 

«auft roi i . ■rwjfta’d vnroi t siroira 

III. 2. p. 153. 

1536. vmAs uwfa ftwros 

jwftwi«jftjwuwft a Rvu sva i a w$nft «a« 

"ds v** |(ta« sijirrft a * wian- 

vfjw* sflua > swft savmmt « emvr. q. bv 

wrodtp. 721 (the first two only), PP' 285-287 (all except 

ftf*Vt &c.), ft. t. P 518 and ft. ft|. p. 143 ( first two); fr*PTUT IV, 2. 12 
p. 92 has the verse ft$*vt (ascribes it to aqfJHtvnrtr) j «V. U. p. 162 reads 
aroift lor u^nft. 
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Whatever immovable property was given by the parents to their 
daughter always goes to her brother if she dies without issue. 
Whatever wealth was obtained by a woman from her parents in 
the forms of marriage beginning with &sura is deolared as going 
to her parents on failure of her progeny. ’ 1S37 The first two verses 
are apparently in conflict and must be read with Gaut. 28. 22. 
So probably the following propositions were laid down by K&t. 
viz. (1) unmarried daughters are preferred; (2) married daughters 
whose husbands are living share along with their brothers, if 
there be no unmarried daughter; (3) widowed daughters take 
only if there are no daughters whose husbands are living or if 
there are no sons; (4) wealth given by paternal and maternal 
kinsmen goes to them and on failure of these, to the husband; 
(5) immovable property given by parents goes to the brother 
of the woman on failure of issue; (6) wealth given in the 
fisura, raksasa and pais&ca forms goes to parents on failure of 
issue. Yama has a verse very similar to K&tyayana’s about 
a woman married in the Ssura and the following forms. The 
commentaries and digests make valiant efforts to reconcile the 
conflicts among the smrti texts quoted above. It is not quite 
necessary to go into that question here in detail for fear of 
encumbering this work too much. 

/ How the devolution of strldhana was dealt with by the 
commentators has now to be seen. They all prefer daughters 
to sons for certain kinds of strldhana. Why the devolution of 
strldhana property should be different from that of the property 
of a male is not clearly explained anywhere. The Mit. on 
Y&j. 153 * II117 gives the reason that woman’s property goes to 
the daughter because in her more particles of the mother’s body 
inhere than in the son. Probably the daughters were preferred 
as heirs to strldhana as a sort of equity, when sons were 
allowed to exclude daughters in the inheritance to the father’s 
wealth. 

According to the Mit. there are two lines of succession to 
strldhana, one for sulka and the other for all other kinds of strl¬ 
dhana. Sulka, acc. to the Mit that quotes Gaut, devolves first 


1557. ip#4 Sell snfHh • swnwdhid fifa g n't 

» vwq. by II. p. 286, gT OM W IV. 2. 28 p, 88. 

1538. *nfftf4r gjft e w w w f ld n • sprw flt* g s* jfaft 

• s'* sit w n ee eint 

ii(t eigsmg figfenw i wjw gwtw iwwiki geg <it|wh • 
fhw. on VT- II. 117. gmnHl ft0. it Kg. III. 49. 
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on the full brothers, then on the mother. 1539 Some like the 
SubodhinI, the Dlpakalika, Haradatta on Gaut. 28. 23 hold that 
it devolves on the mother first and then on the full brothers ; 
but many works such as the Dayabhaga IV. 3. 28 (p. 95), Sm. C., 
Par. M., V. P., V. C. follow the Mit. It is somewhat strange 
that the Madanap&rij&ta p. 668 ( which was really composed 
by the author of the SubodhinI in the name of his patron 
MadanapSla, holds that the sulka is first taken by the brothers 
and then by the mother. This raises a doubt whether the 
printed SubodhinI is correct or whether the author changed 
his opinion. 

As regards succession to the property of a maiden there is 
no difference at all between the Mit. and other works. The 
Mit. quotes a text of Baudhayana 1540 that the wealth of a 
deceased maiden first devolves on her full brothers, then on the 
mother and then on the father. The V. P. adds that on failure 
of the father the maiden’s wealth goes to the parents’ nearest 
sapinda. 15,1 Yaj. II. 146 provides that if a girl who had been 
promised in marriage dies before marriage, the intending 
bridegroom was entitled to take back the sulka or other gifts 

1539. nrg: i 28. 23-24; rJnu. (on vr. 

II. 145 ) say*, 55 *? 3 5 ‘ ’ wWWl on 

vi. II. 145; ‘ ips 3 1 

wra*. t 1 3 $ ffk a vwrv . 1 wr. n. p 553 ; 3 

nfarr qs vifis:»mn vi nhw • ••• »jffcvrf^g for v*kg ftsi- 

^ 91. p. 668 ; ‘ snAftft 

1 1 » — *nwt ^iv 1 itm ^ w y w i g^i rr^ 

forvfoiig m gifacfcviSj 1 wraw# 

(nr. p. 257); sntf 1 wnftfoa 1 fowiffestt. 

1540. ftni amvrt *5*vm fon- 

tpronwra » on irr. 11 . 146 ; the vrVHUT make* of this a verse as frVV-.- 
fofTIs rwV.' »>. The (folio 106a) reads 

it a* Red... wngi ••• nawfir fapfta», vnrrfWlwR mwrraennA t nr. *. 
p. 55 2 . The above passage of the Mit is referred to in Gandhi Maganlalv . 
Baijadab 24 Bora. 192 (F. B.) at p. 2U ( where it was held that a paternal 
grandmother in Gujarat inherited the wealth left by her maiden grand¬ 
daughter in the absence of nearer heirs, that she took an absolute interest 
and that on her death the property goes to her heir and not to that of the 
grand-daughter. 

1541. Vide also Janglubai v . Jetha Appaji 32 Bom. 409, 412 and 
Vithal v. Balu 60 Bom. 671, 677 for instances of sapindas of the patents 
inheriting to the slridhana of a woman dying respectively as a maiden or as a 
woman married in an approved form of marriage. 
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made by him after deducting hie own *expenses and those of 
her family. 

The Mitakeara order of succession for all kinds of 
strldhana, other than sulka and maiden’s property, is as 
follows: ( 1 ) unmarried daughter; ( 2 ) married daughter 

who is indigent; (3) married daughter who is well 
provided for; (4) daughter’s daughters; (5) daughter’s son; 
(6) sons; (7) son’s sons (here also the rule of per stirpes 
applies); ( 8 ) husband (if the woman was married in one of 

the four approved forms); (9) sapindas of the husband in the 
order of propinquity; on failure of any sapinda of the husband, 
her mother, then her father and then the sapindas of the father 
(before it goes to the Crown). But if the woman was married 
in one of the unapproved forms, then on failure of her descen¬ 
dants her strldhana went to her mother, then to her father and 
then to the father’s sapindas in the order of propinquity. On 
failure of the sapindas of the father it would (by analogy) go to 
her husband and then to his sapindas (before going to the 
Crown). When grand-daughters directly inherit the strldhana 
of their grandmother they take per stirpes (aco. to the Mit. 
which quotes Gaut. 28.15), if they are the daughters of several 
daughters . 1542 The Mit. (on Yaj. II. 145), Apararka (p. 721) and 
several others provide (following ManuIX. 198 = Anu&sana 47.25) 
that if a woman of a lower caste dies issueless leaving strldhana, 
then the daughter of her co-wife of a higher class inherits that 
strldhana and on failure of such step-daughter, the son of the 
latter inherits. It may be noted that as regards succession 
to strldhana, the rule of representation which holds good in 
relation to succession to .males does not apply. When a male 
dies leaving separate property and a son and a grandson (son 
of a predeceased son ) both succeed together, the grandson re¬ 
presenting his deceased father. But if a woman possessed of 
strldhana dies having only a son and a predeceased son’s son, 
the son will take the whole of the strldhana excluding the son’s 
son. Vide Bed Raman v. Jagjivandas 41 Bom. 618. 

It is not possible nor necessary to deal exhaustively with 
the devolution of strldhana according to the various sohools of 
Hindu Law. But a few indications from the important text 


hu, snrt ftsHigwiuil ftsmt iwrt wsjiftw swswsi • MfiNijjd! 

ei wwf slrowwpi 1 9m. on n. U. HJ. 
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books Having authority in the different provinces will be offer¬ 
ed. According to the Sm. C. (which is the leading authority in 
Madras after the Mit.) strldhana includes only those kinds of 
property that are so described in the smrtis (i. e. only technical 
strldhana) and the lines of devolution are as follows: (1) sulka 
devolves in the same way as laid down by the Mit. cited above 
(Sm. 0. II p. 287); (2) Yautaka devolves on unmarried 
daughters first (Sm. C. II. p. 285 ); (3) AnvSdheyaka and 
Bhartrdatta pass to sons and married daughters whose husbands 
are living, all inheriting together in equal shares (Sm. C. II. 
p. 284); (4) other kinds of technical strldhana such as 
adhyagni &o. pass first to the maiden daughters and married 
daughters who are aprntisthita ,‘ lsi3 then to married daughters 
that are provided for; then to daughter's daughters, then to 
daughter’s sons, then to sons, then to son’s sons &c., then to the 
husband or father ( according to the form of marriage ). The 
Madras High Court follows the Mit. (in preference to the Sm. 
C.) as to the devolution of Anvadheyaka and Bhartrdatta and 
holds that certain kinds of non-technical strldhana (such as 
gifts by strangers during coverture) devolve acc. to the rules of 
the Mit. Vide Salemma v. Lutchmana 21 Mad. 100. 

The VivSdacintamani, the leading authority in Mithila, 
restricts strldhana to the technical strldhana recognized by the 
smrtis and lays down the devolution of it as follows: (1) Sulka ts44 
( defined as property received by a woman at the time of her 
marriage, if in an unapproved form ) passes as under the Mit. 
cited above; (2) Yautaka passes first to unmarried daughters, 
then in the way laid down by the Mit. for all strldhana; (3) all 
technical strldhana other than the two preceding varieties 
passes to sons and unmarried daughters together, then to sons 
and married daughters jointly, then to daughter’s daughters, 
then to daughter’s sons and then as under the Mit. system (for 
strldhana in general.) 

The Vyavah&ramayukha which is held to be of para¬ 
mount authority in Gujarat, Bombay Island and Northern 


1543. The word st v fw fkm is explained by the Sm. C. as follows, * WJtft* 
fiftr wran ftohu ffki fttnrr er i rcra;nfcwww* Wf 

ft yi frxKg m ■ > vifiNr.«. p. 285. 

ft. ftr p. 147 also says 1 wronn |»$nt ftft VCTWftxqvt»» 

1344. ifbnrt i ufihftnwt wig: < » smgvri^ftwnr- 

TOPVftwihRt I ft. f^. p. 143. 
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Konkan 1545 proposes various lines of succession to strldhana. Its 
treatment is based on tbe Sm. C. and the Madanaratna. It first 
divides strldhana as stated above into technical (pSribh&sika) 
and non-technical (ap&ribh&sika). The first is subdivided into 
four classes for the purpose of inheritance; (I) sulka which 
passes as stated above under the Mit&ksara; (II) yautaka goes 
to unmarried daughters, (if there be no unmarried daughters) 


1545. For the territory ia which the V. Mayukha is supreme, vide 
Lallubhai v. Mankuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 (F.B ) at p 418, Jankibai v. Sundra 
14 Bom. 612 at pp. 623-24 ; Vyas Qhimanlal v. Vyas Ramchandra 24 Bom. 
367 (F. B.) at p 373. How the Vyavaharamayukha composed by a Maha* 
rastra brahraana whose family had settled at Benares came to be regarded 
as a work of high authority in Gujarat is explained in Lallubhai v . Man - 
kuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 at pp. 418-419 and in Bhagirthibai v. Kahnujirav 
11 Bom. 283 (F. B.) at pp. 294-95. As there is divergence between the 
Views of the Mit and the Mayukha in the rules of succession, it becomes a 
matter of great practical importance to settle with precision the exact limits 
in Northern Konkan up to which the Mayukha must be regarded as a work 
of paramount authority. It has been judicially decided that Karanja, an 
island opposite the Bombay harbour, is governed by the Mayukha (in Sakha - 
ram v. Sitabai 3 Bom. 353), that Mahad, the southernmost Taluka of the 
Kolaba District, is not so goi erned and that the predominance of the Mayu¬ 
kha cannot be taken further south than Cheul and Nagothna in the Kolaba 
District (vide Narhar v. Bhau 40 Bom. 621). Similarly difficult questions 
arise whether Kathiawar which is quite contiguous to Gujarat and some 
territory bordering on Gujerat towards the north or east is governed by tbe 
views of the Mayukha in preference to those of the Mit. Some parts of 
Kathiawar which were (and even now are) under the domination of the 
Gaikwad of Baroda may, on the analogy of the grounds on which the Mayu¬ 
kha is held to be of paramount authority in Gujarat, be deemed to be governed 
by the Mayukha. It appears to me that the tendency of courts should be 
to restrict the extent of the territory in which the Mayukha is supreme and 
to bold that everywhere tbe Mitaksara is supreme, except in those territories 
where the Mayukha has been expressly recoginzed as supreme by the feuda¬ 
tory States contiguous to Gujarat or by judicial decisions. The Mit. is the 
paramount authority in the whole of India except in Bengal; therefore on 
the analogy of the maxim that a general rtile is applicable and is supreme in 
all cases except where an exception clearly covers the matter ( sm c q f foq - 
) districts outside modern Gujarat but bordering 
on it should not be heid to be governed by the Mayukha, 
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then probably to the married daughters; (111) anvidheya 1445 ® 
and bhatfprltl-datta (husband’s gift of affection) are inherited 
by sons and unmarried daughters together in accordance with 
Manu (IX 192 and 195), (if there be no unmarried daughters) 
by sons and married daughters, then daughter’s issue, then son’s 
sons; (IV) other 1516 kinds of technical strldhana devolves as 
under the Mit.; (V) non-technical 1517 strldhana is inherited in 
the following order; sons, son’s 6ons, sons’ sons’ sons, daughters, 
daughters’ sons, daughter’s daughters. When there is no issue 
of the woman the succession depends in all cases as under the 
Mit. on the question whether the woman was married in an 
approved or an un-approved form. The V. Mayukha employs, 
language somewhat different from that of the Mit. in speaking 
of the inheritance to strldhana when a woman dies without 


1545a. Vide Sitabai v . Vasantrao 3 Pom. L. R 201 (where a long 
passage from the V. Mayukha is quoted in translation and it is held that 
anvadhtya includes gifts or bequests from parents after marriage as well as 
from the husband and that sons and daughters succeed equally to anva- 
dheya ); Dayaldas v. Savitribai 34 Bora. 3 85 (F.B.), where it was held that a 
passage of the Mayukha wherein the view of the Mit. was first stated and then 
the view of others really meant that the latter was the view of the Mayukha, 
that sons and daughters inherited anvadheya together and that if there were 
both married and unmarried daughters, the unmarried daughters and the 
sons inherited together. q;arvj: favr U* HtBH.' «UI W 

fl®—3Wt|t.WSTTHV: It I 

ffwffc i fftu* wmmrwt ... • 

vrft w? ftusq irrorfttvr* <ffrmv*r: i *tf*w*t (folio 

105 b). Vide wj w. text pp. 157-58 for the two views. It will be noticed 
that the Mit. construes the verse of Manu distributively i. e. sons take equally 
when they succeed and daughters do so when they succeed and that Manu 
does not mean that sons and daughters inherit simultaneously . 

1546. w4r3vHj4n$^*vTfl*vq>ivinrrt%*ft<4*i jrtrn 
■=9 wpwmwtf wnnrar tprmftgi i snpww (folio 105 b): 

i nr. p. 159. 

1547. Vide Manilal Rewadat v. Bai Rewa 17 Bora. 758 (as to inheri¬ 

tance of non-technical strldhana) where it was held that as regards strldhana 
under the Mayukha the woman is recognized as a fresh source of devolution, 
that the words * sons and the rest ’ mean no more than sons, grandsons and 
great-grandson9, that as regards property which does not class as paribhasika 
stridhana, the sons and the rest take precedence over the ‘daughters And 
the rest (i. e, their Issue )’, that failing sons and daughters the heirs to pari- 
bbSsika strldhana and aparibbasika stridhana are the same, save that as 
between male and female offspring the latter have a preferential right 
as to paribhasika, while the former have a similar right as to aparibhasika. 
'ftR'mwintfWf f gwniv i nr. P . 160. 
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issue. But it has now been judicially held that both mean the 
same thing tsM . 

In the D&yabh&ga school the devolution of various kinds 
of strldhana aooording to the D&yabh&ga and D. K. 8. is as 
follows: (I) sulka devolves 1519 in the following order: (1) full 
brother, (2) mother, (3) father, (4) husband; (11) Yautaka de¬ 
volves 1550 in the following order: (1) unmarried and unbetrothed 
daughters, (2) betrothed daughters, (3) married daughters, who 
have or are likely to have sons, (4) barren married daughters 
and childless widowed daughters taking together in equal shares, 
(5) sons, (6) daughter’s sons, (7) sons’ sons, (8) son’s son’s 
sons, (9) step-son, (10 and 11) Btepson’s son, stepson’s grandson. 
Then if the marriage was in an approved form, yautaka passed 
in the absence of any of the above in order to husband, brother, 
mother and father. If the marriage of the woman was cele¬ 
brated in an unapproved form then her strldhana passed in order 
to mother, father, brother, husband. (Ill) Anv&dheya gifts 15S1 
(gifts or bequests) made subsequent to marriage by the father 

15'8. Vide Tukaram v. Narayan 36 Bom, 339 (F. B. ), where there 
is an elaborate discussion about the following passages of the Mit. and the 
Mayukha. mprautfhrt t nun w fan w ford s) ftgvrft ' 

s c»uen nspit vumpur t fhtn. on *r- ii. 145 ; hjwR nvn: 

«u«n<wrt wuh • Rum* w fo gy ft trevn urvraw:« — vjj ftmtrrrat 
twwRW’rt sft'rwf w suunswnt wift thnruit 

soiHwnunuwi i usnwtg rn tujd u w t nw t ffi» v n foflrc 
uqjw p- 1&1. 

1549. 3»r:( ) stn* nhruwt wfnR snyft greft ft® i vst guwft 

sqpi ni*. i ^twrm iv. 3. 29 p. 95. 

1550. mv u gumt w wut 4 nlwwwn 

— fiwnrt w i wignt^g ftvfts ug«vwwftrurt ftnrrt wvrcvt 
gws t umt ffopuiw trvrR to* swuiu w tq n R nfRfbnvt: i 

WT|ftw«ft W H S W l ReiW . » I Diyabhaga IV. 2. 22 

and 25, pp. 85-86. It will be noticed that tbe D. B distinguishes between 
uo-betrothed, betrothed and married daughters. Vide Bannerjee's * Marriage 
and Strldhana' pp. 4 77, 489-491 for order of inheritance to Yautaka. 

1551. utgu: qftwgutuurt ftyuryrjyOTj fovr u* i uqiy 

« (vr. *. 3vi)...aurt mirt rhvrrwt uTB*t%roft 
ft® i wwt guruft u® i vui emvrvut i a wjmft mu 

Dayabhlga IV. 3. 10 and 29. Vide Prosanm v. Sarat 36 Cal. 86 
(son being held the preferential heir to a married daughter to strldhana 
given to a woman after marriage by lifer father ), Ram Gopal v, Naratn 33 
Cal. 315 (mother held entitled to preference over the husband of a childless 
woman who died leaving property gifted to her by her father after marriage). 
In both these cases there is an elaborate examination of passages of the 
Diyabhaga and it is shown how SrAq-sna and even modern writers have 
created confusion by offering varying explanations, 
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(D&yabhfga IV. 2.12-16 pp. 92-93) devolve in the same order as 
for Yautaka except in a few respects, viz. the son takes before 
married daughters and in case the woman dies without issue the 
brother, mother, father and husband succeed in that order. 1V» 
As regards Ayautaka (i. e. all technical strldhana other than 
the above three) there is a conflict of authority between the 
Dftyabhfiga (IV. 2.1-12 pp. 79-81 ) on the one hand and Raghu- 
nandana and Srlkrsna on the other. Acc. to the former the 
order 1552 is: son and kumari daughter (or to either on failure 
of the other); (on failure of both) married daughters that have 
sons or are likely to have sons; son’s sons; daughter’s sons; 
barren and widowed daughters. But Raghunandana and Srl¬ 
krsna interpolate son’s son, son’s son’s son, stepson, stepson's 
son, stepson’s grandson between daughter’s sons and barren and 
widowed daughters. In the decided cases the latter order has 
generally been followed. 

If there be none of the above both Yautaka and Ayautaka 
strldhana pass in order ( acc. to Dayabhaga IV. 3. 37 p. 98) 
to six heirs 1553 Yiz. the husband’s younger brother, husband’s 


1552. rang: i Yrw*vt... i ... ... sfiqw ny n v w t 

... i wrmf i uv i... g*si%Y fcrb 

a wtiyi j(ta= gsvxfuviTr. YtSwfa'YnpY- 

i... vhrhm'hYn* ••• a 

miYTUvn^ Yn-vri?Yw‘ftft i ewauwua jtsithi* Yn*k- 

YmfilYITYm ■ gfYYIY IV. 2. 1-2, 9, U-12. Dayabhaga employs the word 
aPratta elsewhere in the sense of * unbetrothed * and so betrothed daughters 
cannot take along with sons. The last passage in the quotation shows that 
the doctrine of spiritual benefit was not to be rigidly employed in succession 
to stridhana, acc. to the Dayabhaga. yf fa r s ui remarks (in his comment on 
fTYum), Yv)*vr?*Yhu5$n»pr i 


1553. tnfi* ffrvfih i «T5:*mr wTgtTnfi ftg«vvft fvqwwn i *y*s tjjrar- 
W Hjgavvn v€lf?WT: I Y3 [ ffl p faff t * YYTfQYT tpr YT I WTQYt YT UY 

wratwftvnm wmegg: # gYtsfNt M i Y i frYfl q fru i Y l umfa 

*»sv«ng*Ysu(%3 niVkg nfitftT5T$YTufaY5ffaiT 3*Y*Y*ih$WYm, 

i... flrast yi(J1>y*y *Y<#rvt uupsty w i 
«#Sy w»girhtp«rw yt i *y *rnd»vt YYgjdgs ftgwu ' W Tgg t* g 

Yi i l»Yft ffi Rwfih i ffit gigyiaw Y Y W Ym snflYt Pbn rg wrfibnynq; 

wt ^YY: Yf^YY Y Y - 

(Nf^YwftYwrwr trgMbfltvk i... wyytyyut^ «Y5rvh fWgmtg yimkii 
i w* inwt i vstfhmn gfo g n Ytmfi Wt lYi ^Y n ff b mti n Y * 


(Continued on the next page) 
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brother’s son, sister's son, husband’s sister’s son, brother’s son; 
daughter’s husband. Br. says that the mother's sister, maternal 
uncle’s wife, paternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, mother-in- 
law, elder brother’s wife are declared to be like one’s mother, 
that when these women have no aurasa child or a son of their 
co-wife or a daughter’s son or a son’s son or stepson’s son, then 
the sister’s son and the rest may take their wealth. This text, 
aco. to the D&yabhaga, simply declares that a sister’s son and 
the others may be heirs to the strldhana of the maternal aunt 
and the rest but the priority is determ ined among the six heirs 
mentioned above in Brhaspati’s text by the principle of reli¬ 
gious benefit. Though the sister’s son is the first in Brhappati’s 
text, it is the husband’s younger brother who stands really the 
first among the six if regard is had to the principle of religious 
benefit. The Vlr. (Y. P. p. 554 ) states that in the absence of 
heirs up to the stepson and stepson’s sons, the sister’s son and 
the rest (mentioned in Br.) are the heirs to a woman’s strl* 
dhana even when sapindas like her father-in-law are alive, 
since mere sapinda relationship would not count when in conflict 
with a special text. It does not appear that the V. P. holds that 
the six take in the order stated in the text of Br.; 1551 it rather 
states that among these six the choice of the preferential heir 


( Continued from the last Page ) 

smrwc IV. 3. 31, 35, 36-38 pp. 96-98. Vide also pp. 187-188 

The verses of Br. occur in Sm. C. II. p. 287, V. Nir p 472, Par. M. Ill 
p. 553, V. Mayukha p. 161, V. P. pp. 553-554. The above verses of Br. 
mean that males who are a woman's sister's son or her husband's sister's 
son or her husband's brother’s son or her own brother's son or her daugh¬ 
ter's husband or her husband's younger brother are like her son and inherit 
her Stridbana in certain circumstances. 

1554. In Bai Kesserbat v. Hunsraj L. R. 33 I. A. 176 the above text of 
Brhaspati was discussed in a Bombay case at great length (pp 190-197 ) 
and it was held that under the Mayukha a co-widow was entitled to succeed 
to the stridhana of a widow in preference to her husband's brother or bro¬ 
ther's son, that the text of Bf. must be taken distributively, that is, when 
the marriage is in an approved form tbe husband's sister’s son will succeed 
and that when the marriage is in an unapproved form tbe brother's son or 
sister’s son will succeed, that the text does not indicate the order of succes¬ 
sion which is governed by tbe principle of propinquity under the Mit. or 
tbe Mayukha. It may be noted that tbe V. Nir. p. 472 expressly gives the 
distributive order. Acc. to tbe Sm‘. C. tbe six heirs referred to in the text 
of Br. take in the order stated therein. The Dayabhaga does not hold 
tbis view, » 
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would bo determined by greater or less propinquity 15S *. On 
failure of these six the husband’s sapindas, sakulyas and 
samanudakas take and then the father’s kinsmen. 

The question of an unchaste daughter’s succession to stri¬ 
dhana would be decided in the same way as her succession to 
her father’s property. Under the D&yabhSga an unchaste 
daughter will not succeed. But under the MitaksarS as inter¬ 
preted by modern courts an unchaste daughter who is a kept 
mistress or a prostitute may succeed but only after virgin 
daughters or married daughters as the case 15 * 6 may be. The 
Mit. on Y&j. II 290 relies upon the Skandapur&na for the 
proposition that prostitutes are a fifth caste descended from 
certain apsarases . 1557 

It has been held by the courts that though prostitution 
entailed degradation according to ancient Hindu Law, it did 
not sever the tie of blood. So the stridhana of a naikin (a 
dancing girl) or of a married woman who becomes a prostitute 
may be inherited by her brother or sister or her husband or her 
husband’s relations. 155 ® 

It may not be out of place here to suggest how stridhana 
should be dealt with when Hindu Law comes to be codified as 
it is likely to be in the near future. It may be urged that all 
distinctions on the ground of sex should be altogether done 
away with and whenever a woman succeeds to any property 
whether of a male or of a female she should take an absolute 
estate. But if this change is opposed by a large volume of 
opinion as it is quite possible, then it should at least be provided 


1555. 

mwmwp* i wfaosrawwitwvtawwm • *v. p. 554. 

1336. Vide Tara v . Krishna 31 Bom. 495 and Govind v . Bhiku 46 
Bom. L R. 699. 

1357. ft wmg tlfr 

arrftftft i fkm. on in. u. 290. 


1338. Hiralal v. Tripura 40 Cal. 650, F. B. (holds that brother*® soft 
Inherited the stridhana of a woman who had become a prostitute ), 
Narayan v. Laxman 31 Bom. 784 (sister of a prostitute was held to be her 
heir), Narain Das v. Tirlok 29 All. 4 (husband held entitled to property 
acquired by a woman after she deserted him ), Subbaraya v . Ramasami 
23 Mad. 171 (stepson was held entitled to succeed to a woman's property 
hough she had deserted her husband and led a life of unchastity ). 

101 
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that all property whioh a woman inherits from a female BhoUld be 
her absolute property. Then as regards inheritance to strldhana 
one simple and straightforward rule should be laid down that 
the woman’s sons and daughters should succeed together taking 
equal shares. A third suggestion would be that when there are 
no descendants of the woman herself, then the husband should be 
the next heir. When the stridhana is that of a maiden, the 
heirs in order should be her brothers and sisters, then her mother, 
then her father and after the father the latter’s nearest heir. It 
is not quite necessary at this stage to specify what further 
rules of devolution should be prescribed. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

' MAINTENANCE AND OTHER TOPICS 

The subject of maintenance occupies an important place in 
modern Hindu Law. A brief statement of the law of the 
Bmytis and the digests on this subject must be made here. 

The liability to. provide maintenance for certain persons 
arises under the ancient Hindu Law in either of two ways viz. 
(1) on account of bare relationship between the parties or (2) on 
the ground of the possession of property. A verse 1559 quoted 
by Medhatithi on Manu HI. 72 and IV. 251, by the Mit. on Yaj- 
J. 224 and H. 175 and occurring in some mss. of the Manusmrti 
after XI. 10 provides, 4 Manu declares that one must maintain 
one’s aged parents, a virtuous wife and a minor son by doing 
even a hundred bad acts. ’ From this verse it follows that 
irrespective of the possession of property there is a personal 
legal obligation on the father to maintain his minor son, on the 
husband to maintain his wife and on the son to maintain his 
aged parents. Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 48) goes further and provides 1560 
that a son is bound to maintain a mother even if she be patita. 
To the Bame effect are Ap. Dh. S. 1.10. 28. 9 and Vas. 13. 47* 


1539. fqft vi wr s x fr w ft unsft hptI gn: fag: i wwivsut pwr wmssor- 
» Jhn. on sq| IV. 251 quotes part of it as while thefts, on tit. II. 175 

ascribes it to Manu. This verse is cited in Savitribai v. Luxmibai Z Bom. 573 
(F. B.) at p. 597 (which holds that a Hindu widow voluntarily living apart from 
her husband’s relatives is not entitled to a money allowance as maintenance 
from them if they were separated from him at the time of his death and 
that she is not entitled to such maintenance from them whether they were 
separated or unseparated from him at the time of his death if they have no 
ancestral estate belonging to hin) in their hands). The texts of Manu, 
Yaj, 1. 76 and Nar. are held on p. 598 of that report to impose a personal 
obligation enforceable by the State. Vide Raja Rama Rao v. Raja of 
Pittapur 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154 where it is stated that the grandson is not 
included under the word 'son’ and a grandfather is under no personal 
obligation to maintain a grandson if there is no ancestral property in 
bis bands. 

, 1360. s *rat u. n- u. 2.48 ; vftn, 

ftort qftw i ra r wnrr g g* * raft i 13. ai ; snvtrar *rar but (rax 
fgm*Bi *nf u r mran i BwftwMWfqffis wt * vi xim*iq[ it® 1 * fran, 
jrffeftwrq. bywrafrp. 823 bmi. ( ii..237,. . 
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Manu VIIL 389 prescribes that the man who abandons and 
does not maintain his parents, wife and son, when they are not 
pattfa, should be fined 600 pantos by the king. N&r. also (S. B. E. 33 
p. 184 verse 95) provides punishment for such a husband. Y&j. 
L 76 states that if a man abandoned a wife who was obedient* 
diligent, the mother of a son and agreeable in speech he was 
to be made to give one third of his property to the wife and to 
maintain her, if he had no property. Visnu Dh. S. Y. 163 made 
the husband punishable like a thief if he abandoned his blame¬ 
less wife. Kaut. IL 1 prescribes 1561 that if a man being able 
fails to maintain his child or wife, parents, minor brothers 
and sisters, unmarried daughters, widowed daughters, when these 
are not patiia, should be fined twelve panas, These dicta have 
been followed even by modern courts in India. In Sttbbarayana 
v. Svbbakka ista it has been held that a son is bound to maintain 
his aged mother whether he has inherited property from his 
father or not. 

The manager of a joint Hindu family is under a legal 
obligation to maintain all male members of the family, their 
wives and children. N&rada states 156 * that if any one among 
several (undivided ) brothers dieB without issue or becomes an 
ascetic the rest should take the estate and give maintenance 
to his wives till their death, provided they keep the bed of their 
husband unsullied but that they may cut off the maintenance 
if they (wives) behave otherwise. ThiB is because the surviv¬ 
ing brothers sucoeed to the estate in which the deceased had 
an interest during his lifetime. This is made quite clear 1566 


1561. wm agi f maift a fl wfasrem a gnm afiWh fonratfonr: 
yfl a mft ngwnwl ywhu r* n g ft nfomw mgs t eft. n. l. p. 48. 

1562. 8 Mad. 236, referred to in Surampalli v. Surampalli 31 Mad. 
338 at p. 342. 

1563. This verse of Na». is quoted in Bhikubai v. Haribct 49 Bom, 
459, 463, 27 Boro. L. R. 13 at p. 16. 

1564. am w mop t ms mmt fdums wmvt wgfor m • ab a i t mffi 

«4miwiq«ntfts»mnn%etfk wfr* gw«m i umjgwftrfcs- 

wif mww i *m fflrnmr amrnnm t wvfr sft g wwnmwqs mPtdl i 
wPbmnwWi Q malniwniftwm t wnW mmn mht miaefM rnnank g 
iwWWWliiT ilM WffnpS Tfpnira HffRfTOW: I 5 *1 PfTf 1 ...*«• 

m ambfimm i H. p. 292 and m. a. p. 516. 

(The passage of nrnf in Mr. Gharpssre's edition i> rather corrupt). The *q. 
Rgary. 139 quotes wwrnmtj thiis verse of KItyiyana is quoted (n BakshmaH 
V> SatyabHamabai i Bqm. 494 at p. 511, • 
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in the Sm. 0, explaining a verse of N&r. viz. ‘widows that are 
virtuous muBt be maintained with food and raiment by the 
eldest brother (of the deceased) or by the father-in-law or by 
any other gotraja ’ on which it remarks: ’ “ The words * by him 
who takes the estate ’ must be understood before all the words 
such as ' the eldest brother ’ ”, K&t. ( 922) states, ‘ when the 
husband goes to heaven the wife is entitled only to food 
and raiment if he was unseparated or she may get a share in 
(ancestral) property till her death The Sm. 0. remarks that 
as maintenance depends upon taking wealth, K&t. provides two 
alternatives. In cases too numerous to cite this has been 
followed by all High Courts. Similarly an heir is bound to 
maintain out of the estate taken by him those persons whom 
the deceased was legally or morally bound to maintain. Those 
persons who are excluded from inheritance or partition are 
entitled to maintenance and their virtuous wives and unmarried 
daughters also are entitled to be maintained (Y&j. II. 140-142 
Manu IX. 202, Vas. 17. 54 ). The Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 43-46 ) ,5 « 
provides that those who are past undertaking transactions (i. e. 
are very old) should be given food and raiment and also those 
who are blind, idiotic, impotent, immersed in vice and suffering 
from (incurable ) diseases, and those that engage in prohibited 
aots, except the patita and his issue. Devala (quoted in the V. 
Mayukha p. 165) has a similar passage, ‘ when the father is 
dead (or even when being alive he makes a partition) the 
impotent, the leper, the lunatic, the idiot, the blind, an outcast 
and his offspring, a person wearing a heretical sect mark—these 
are not entitled to a share of the heritage; to these except the 
patita food and raiment are to be given \ These persons suffer 
from a personal disqualification and maintenance is given to 
them in lieu of a share not because their status is denied 
but because they are incapable of management and enjoyment 
of property. Vide Raja Ram Rao v. Raja of Pittapur , ls66 

The general principle is that an heir is legally bound to 
provide out of the estate taken by him as heir maintenance for 
those persons, male or female, whom the late owner was morally 
or legally bound to maintain, For example, if there is no 
ancestral property the father-in-law who possesses only Belf- 


1563. Vide note 1151 above (or V. u.. II. 3. 43-46. TbU and the 
text of Devala are quoted in Murarji v. Parvatibai l Bom. 177 at p. 183. 
1566. 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154. 
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acquired property is not legally bound to maintain his daughter- 
in-law (widow of a predeceased son); but on the death of the 
father-in-law, his heir i. e. son, widow, or daughter would be 
legally bound to maintain a widowed daughter-in-law. 1566,1 The 
Bombay High Court, however, adds the condition that the 
predeceased son must have been in union with his father when he 
died; vide 23 Bom. 603. 

By Aot XVIII of 1937 it has been provided that in a family 
governed by the Mit&ksarft the widows of deoeased coparceners 
such as the daughteT-in-law and the grand-daughter-in-law are 
entitled to their husband’s interest. The Aot does not expressly 
Btate that their rights to maintenance are taken away. In 
many cases such widows may prefer to take a share instead of 
being allotted only-maintenance and so far the law of mainten¬ 
ance will tend to become obsolete. 

Another important question is what is the effect of uncha¬ 
stity on the right to maintenance ? As regards the wife’s right 
to maintenance and the effect of unchastity thereon during the 
husband’s lifetime, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-73 above. 
Manu XL 176 says that a wife guilty of adultery should be 
confined by the husband in the same house and should be made 
to undergo the same penance as a man guilty of adultery has 
to undergo; Y&j I. 70 also says that a wife guilty of adultery 
should be deprived of her status as a wife as to wealth and 
religious observances, should be given bare maintenance and 
should be confined to a part of the house. Unchastity on the 
part of a Hindu widow disentitles her to maintenance under 
certain oircumstances Vas-. 21.10 provides that four classes 
of wives must be abandoned vis. one who yields herself to her 
husband’s pupil or to his guru and especially one who attempts 
the life of her husband or who commits adultery with a man 
of a degraded caste and in 21.12.Vasistha states that the wives 
of br&hmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, who commit adultery 
with a sudra, may be purified by penance if no child is : born 
(of the adulterous intercourse) but not otherwise ’. It is 
provided by Y&j. I 72 that if a woman ( of the three higher 
castes) conceives through adultery with a sitdra or kills her 
foetus to attempts- the death of her husband or is guilty of 
grave sins (such as-br&hmapa-murder) she shall be abandoned. 

. .""r* .. rr ' V" -. .. . . . ”— 

1566a. Vida R*jaai Kau4a v. Sajani Sttndari 611 .A 49; Yamunaba* 
v. Manubai 23 B m. 908. . . 
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Manu IX. 188 provides that when women become patita, the rite 
called ghatasphota (the procedure of which may be seen at 
p. 388 of the H. of Dh. vol II and in note 1168 in the Appendix 
to this volume) may be performed, but they must be given 
food and raiment and they must be provided with a hut near 
the family house. Y&j. III. 296 has a similar provision. The 
result is that there is no text which provides that a widow who 
is once unchaste must be deemed unchaste for ever and must 
for ever forfeit her claim even to a starving maintenance even 
if she repents, reforms her ways and gives up an immoral life. 
On the contrary the texts say that widows guilty of adultery 
are purified by penance and may be restored to all their social 
privileges. For example, Manu 1547 XI. 189 says generally 
about all persons.that after they perform the appropriate 
pruyatcitta, they should not be rebuked or avoided (but should 
be restored to all social intercourse). The Mit. on Yaj. L 72 
expressly says that the abandonment of even such women as 
are referred to in that verse consists in not associating with 
them conjugally and in religious matters, but does not mean 
that they are to be driven out of the house. 1568 

On Y&j. IIL 297 (which states that in the case of women 
there are three peculiarly grave sins viz. adultery with a low- 
caste man, killing the foetus and attempt to murder the 
husband) the Mit. sums up the whole position as follows: (1) 
total abandonment of women for the four grave sins, laid down 
in Vas. 21.10 takes place when they do not perform penance; 
(2) women guilty of adultery not of the aggravated kind 
mentioned in Vas. 21.10 are to be given starving maintenance 
that would keep body and soul together and are to be lodged in 
a hut near the house and to be afforded protection (Yaj. L 70 
and ILL 296), even if they do not perform the requisite penance. 
But the Mit. is silent as to the claim to maintenance of widows 
that at first led a life of incontinence (but not of the aggrava¬ 
ted kind) and subsequently reformed their ways. But from 
Manu XI. 189 it may be inferred that widows not guilty of 

1367. ftrffourrwfel i n g gc esffc- 

189 - 34 31. p. 98 says on VT* I. 70, WSVTV- 

ftrer a a igstu t l ... i 

1368. a fatwrcri iprmwit 1 

on m. I. 72. firrwn ft fi fr H fa is sift XL 176 This 
passage of the Mit. IS quoted in Bhikubat v.Hariba 27 Bom. L. R. 13 
at p. 20 (-49 Bom. 439 at p. 467 ).' 
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aggravated adultery that have undergone the proper prSyaicitta 
and that return to deoent Life would have been entitled to 
ordinary maintenance from the period they turned over a 
new leaf. 1569 

A brief reference to the modern case law on this point 
may be made here. In Bhikubai v. Hariba tm Sir Lallubhai 
Shah (after an elaborate examination of ancient and medieval 
authorities and decided cases) held that a widow who had been 
unchaste, but who is proved to have given up the life of un- 
chastity is entitled to bare maintenance. In Lakhmichcmd o. 
Anandi the Privy Council make the general observations 1571 * It 
is true that the aright of a Hindu widow to maintenance is 
condit ; onal upon her leading a life of chastity and that she 
loses that right if she becomes unchaste’. In Kisanji v. 
Lakshmi isn it was held that subsequent unchastity disentitled 
a widow from recovering maintenance, even though it is claim¬ 
able under an agreement made with the deceased [husband’s 
fathe* and brother. In Muaammat Oanga v. Ghasita 1 All. 46 (F. B.) 
it has been held that unchastity does not incapacitate a daughter 
from inheriting strldhana. In Angammal v. Venkata 26 Mad. 
509 the same rule was laid down. 

The illegitimate son born of a fmdra concubine to a man 
of the three higher castes appears to have been held entitled 
to maintenance from very early times. Gaut. 28. 87 provides, 
4 the son from a sudra woman of a man (of the three higher 
varnas) who is without issue receives maintenance (lit. source 
of maintenance), if he is obedient, in the same way as a pupil 
might reoeive *. And Gautama (28. 45) extends the same rule 
to the offspring of pratUoma unions. Vide p. 601 above and 
note 1135 for the text of Gaut. and Br. on the point. Manu IX. 

1369. Vide Sathyabhama v. Ktsavacharya 39 Mad. 658 at p. 660 
where it is said, ' Bat in none of these texts is there an; provision for a 
woman who has repented and was subsequently leading an honest life. It 
is not to be presumed from the omission to provide for such a Contingency 
that the resumption once made is to be irrevocable and that the fallen 
woman who had'reformed is to be denied even, a starving allowance Vide 
also Bhikubai v. Hariba 27 Bom. L, R, 13 at pp, 23 and 26 aed Ra nkumar 
v. Bhaga-.vafita 56 Alh 392, 394. * ’* ' 

1570. 27 Bum. £. R;i3«49Ronj. 459. 

1571. 62 1. A, ISO at p. 255. ' 

1572.. 33 Boos. JU, R. 510.. Bat thU cm« seems to he in conflict with 
the decision ia Shtvlal v. Bat Sankli 33 Bom^L^R. 490. t ‘ 
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155 also provides that the son of a man of the three higher castes 
from a SQdra woman (not married to him) is not entitled'to share 
in the ancestral estate. Br. (S.B.E. 33 p. 374 v. 31) states 1573 that 
an obedient and meritorious son born from a woman of the 
sudra caste to a man who has no other child should get main¬ 
tenance and that the sapindas should divide the rest of the 
wealth of the deceased. Both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha, 
while explaining Yftj. H. 133-134 about the rights of the 
illegitimate son of a sudra from a sudra woman, remark that 
one who is begotten on a dasi 1574 by a member of the regenerate 
classes is not entitled to a share even at the father’s choice nor 
to a half share after his father’s death but that he is only 
entitled to maintenance. 1575 

There is a good deal of case law en this subject, but much, 
of it is irrelevant in this treatise. The right of maintenance 
attaches in the first instance to the separate property of the 
putative father and if the latter leaves no such property but 
was a member of a joint family it attaches to the property of 
the joint family of which the putative father was a member. 1576 
It has further been held that it does not matter if the woman 
was not a dasl (a slave) or a permanent concubine in the 
exclusive keeping of a man or that the intercourse was adult¬ 
erous. 1577 It has been also held that the illegitimate son’s right 
to maintenance is a personal right and cannot be transmitted 
to his son 1578 and that maintenance has to be provided for him 
till his death 1579 (and not merely up to his attaining majority), 

1373. wpet ••• WWtmS: » w- c ’ tec ^ above In **. 1133 and q. by 
^ttrain IX. 28, «q. wqta (P 103). This verse of Br. is cited and translated in 
Krishnayyan v, Muttusami 7 Mad 407 at p. 412 and in Raj ant Nath v. 
Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F. B ) at p. 686. 

1374, For the meaning of dasi vide above p. 602 it. 1137. 

1373. anr w qppifWt V ... wvk i fbrrt. on vt. II. 

133-134 q. above in «. 1136. Vide «q. p. 104 and «q. q. p, 488 lor 

almost the 'same words. The word sforeTTTV does not mean ' bare main¬ 
tenance ' or * bare necessities of life,' has no reference to the amount of 
maintenance but is used to distinguish it from atksa (share). Vide Hiralal 
v. Utghraj I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 at pp. 787 and 794. 

1576. Anaathaya v. Vishnu 17 Mad. 160; Subramania p. Valu 34 
Mad. 68: Vellaiyappa v. Natarajan 58 I. A. 402; Hiralal v. Meghraj 
I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 - 40 Bom. L. R. 935. 

1577. Vide Rahi v. Govind 1 Bom. 97. 

1578. Roshan Singh v. Balwant Singh 27 I. A. 51 » 22 All. 191. 

1579. Hargabind v. Dharam Singh 6 All. 329, Kappa p, Singafav«lu 
B. Mad. 31(51 Hiralal v. Htghtaj I. L. R. (1938) Born. 779. 
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except in Bengal. lsa0 The fact that the texts employ the word 
“ sudrSputra ” (in the masculine gender) has been interpreted 
by the decided cases as involving that an illegitimate daughter 
is not entitled under Hindu Law to maintenance. Vide Parvati 
v. Ganpatrao 1581 and Vellaiyappa v. Natarajan . 1582 

Another frequent subject of litigation in modern times has 
been a concubine’s right of maintenance under the Hindu Law. 
It has been held that a concubine has no legal right to claim 
maintenance from her paramour during the latter’s lifetime, 
as he can discard her at any time and as she cannot compel 
him to keep her. 1583 So also a Hindu is not entitled to transfer 
joint family property to a concubine for her maintenance during 
his lifetime. 1584 But on the death of the paramour a great 
difference is made in the rights of a concubine that was in his 
exclusive keeping till his death. Such a concubine has been held 
to possess a legal right to maintenance payable out of the 
estate, ancestral or self-acquired as the case may be, in the 
hands of those who take it after the death of the paramour. The 
rights of women, who are not wives, to maintenance are based 
mainly on two texts, viz. of Narada and Katyayana, that are 
explained in the Mit., the V. Mayukha and other medieval 
works. N&rada says: 1585 ‘ A king devoted to dharma should 
give maintenance to the women ( stri ) of a deceased person 
( when the king succeeds as heir by escheat), except when the 
deceased person is a brahmana’; while Kat. (931) states, 1586 
* heirless property goes to the king after keeping aside (wealth 
sufficient to provide ) for the women ( yosit ), the dependents (or 
servants) and the funeral rites and srfiddhas (of the deceased)’ t 


1580. Nilmoney v. Baneshur 4 Cal. 91. 

1581. 18 Bom. 177, 183. 

1582. 50 Mad. 340. 

1583. Ramanarasu v. Buchamma 23 Mad. 282; Ningareddi v. 
Lakshtnawa 26 Bom. 163 ; Akku v. Canesh 47 Bom. L. R. 5 (F. B.) at p. 12. 

1584. Thakur Rab Prasad v. Chhotay Munwan 12 Lucknow 469, 

1585. rrm wfamw: i assfrni tfxnt* 

AA: n (ftVHTU 32). q. by the Mit. on Yij. II. 114, qqr. UT. HI. 

p. 535, 

1586. uwnrfw • wmv 

mwq ’ ftq « mim. q. by ftsrr. on vr. n. in, qqr. *u. m. p. 335, «q. w. 
p. X39. This verse is quoted In Savitribai v. Luxmibai 2 Bom. 373 at 
p. 608 , Yashvantrao v . Kashibai iZ Bom. 26* 
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Kaut. also similarly prescribes (III 1587 5. p. 161), ‘the king 
takes heirless property except that of irotriyas i setting apart 
( wealth) for the maintenance of women ( of the deceased), for 
funeral rites and for poor or wretched (dependents of the 
deceased)’. The Mit., the V. Mayukha, the Par. M. and 
others state that the verses of Nar. and Kat. refer to avaruddha- 
stri alone, since the word point ( duly wedded wife) does 
not occur therein, but only the words 4 yosd ’ and 4 stri \ 1588 There 
has been a great divergence of views in the decided cases about 
the significance of avaruddha stri . It is generally rendered as 
a concubine or mistress in the exclusive keeping of a person 
till the latter’s death Several conditions are necessary to 
constitute a woman an avaruddha stri capable of claiming 
maintenance from the estate of her deceased paramour in the 
hands of his sons or other heirs. In the first place, she must 
have been continuously and exclusively in his keeping till his 
death. How long she should have been thus in his keeping 
cannot be fixed by any hard and fast rules. She must have 
been so long in his keeping continuously till his death that it 
can be said that the connection had become permanent. In 
Bat Nagubat v. Bat Monghibai a period of five years was deemed 
to be sufficient. In the second place the concubine 1589 must 
observe sexual fidelity to her deceased paramour after his death 
in order to be able to claim maintenance from the estate in the 
hands of his heirs or successors. In Bat Monghibai v. Bat 
Nagubat 1590 a third condition was laid down viz. that the con¬ 
nection of the concubine with the deceased paramour should be 
perfectly open and recognized and she must have been kept 
practically as a member of the family. But in Bai Nagubai v. 
Bat Monghdm 1591 the Privy Council overruled the above deci¬ 
sion and held that in order to entitle a mistress to maintenance 
it is not necessary that she should have resided in the same 

1587. wy iTOpfc TT3TT Ctoftf f%-foTO5? OTTO 

i III. 5 p. 161, Dr. Sham Shastri’s translation (p. 205 ) 4 pro¬ 
perty for which no claimant is found shall go to the king, except the pro¬ 
perty of a woman, of a dead man for whom no funeral rites have been 
performed or of a niggardly man * is clearly inaccurate and hardly in con¬ 
sonance with the actual words of the text. 

1588. .. 

i ^ otto. 

ITfUTffit I ftm. on in. II. 114. 

1589. Yashvantrao v, Kashtbai 12 Bom. 26 at p. 28. 

1590. 24 Bom. L, R. 1009 « 47 Bom. ,401. 

1591. 53 I. A. 153 = 50 Bom, 604 - 28 Bom, L, R. 1143* 
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house with the deceased together with his wife and the ordinary 
members of his family. And in Dayavati v> Kesarbai 1592 it was 
further held that the concubine need not prove that she was 
recognized by the family of the deceased or that his relationship 
with her was known to the family. A further restriction was 
imposed by the case of Anandilal v. Chandralm xm that the 
intercourse with the paramour should not have been adulterous. 
But this case has been overruled by a recent Full Bench deci¬ 
sion in Akku v. Ganesh xs 94 which holds that a permanently kept 
concubine is entitled to be maintained out of the estate of her 
deceased paramour, although she has a husband living (who 
was examined in the case as a witness ), provided she observes 
sexual fidelity to the deceased paramour after his death. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to examine the Sanskrit medieval 
commentaries and digests in order to arrive at a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the expression * araruddha strV. Strangely enough, 
the Mit. does not define the word in the section on dayabhaga, 
but only under ‘stri-sangrahapa\ Yaj. II. 290 provides, 4 a man 
should be awarded a fine of fifty panus, if he has intercourse 
with d&sls that are aixtruddlui or that are bhujisya and also 
(other women such as prostitutes and stmriijiis ), even though 
ordinarily they (i. q. dasls and others ) are approachable (with¬ 
out incurring the consequence of punishment)’. The Mit. 
explains that the word l ca* placed after 4 bhuji9ySsu’ in Yaj. 
IL 290 is meant to include veiyas and smirinis along with bhuji- 
syEs. Acc. to the Mit* the verse prescribes the same fine for 
intercourse with three kinds of women, viz. dasls that are ava- 
ruddha, dasls that are bhujisya and other women such as veiyas 
(who are ordinarily approachable by all males of their own or 
higher castes) and svairinis ( who abandon tbeir husbands and 
resort at their desire to some other male of their own caste, as 
defined by Yaj. L 67 ). A woman though originally a veiya or 
a svairirfi may be known to be kept by a man. In that case if 
another man approaches her, Yaj. II. 290 declares that he would 
be liable to be fined in the same amount as if he approached an 
avaruddha d£sl or bhujisya, because being in the keeping of 
another at the time she would be like a wife (as the other two 
classes do) so far as punishment for approaching a kept woman 
in concerned. This verse is not concerned with the maintenance 


1592. 36 Bom. L. R. 61. 

1593. 48 Bom. 203 « 26 Bom. L, R. 63. 

1594. 47 Bom. L. R, 5 (F. B.). 
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of women at all. The Mit. here defines ‘ avaruddha d&sl’ as “ a 
slave woman who is prohibited by her master from intercourse 
with other men with an order to stay in the master’s house alone 
in order that there may be no loss of attendance ( on the mas¬ 
ter ). ” The Mit. defines a bhujiqya dusi as 4 one who is restricted 
(as to enjoyment) to certain definite males’ ( puruQaniyata-pari- 
grahd bhujisyuh ). 1595 It is worthy of note that the Mit. employs 
different phraseology in defining the two words. In defining a 
bhujisya it employs the word ’ niyata ’, which generally means 
‘fixed or definite’, while in defining ‘avaruddha’ it employs 
the word ‘niruddhah’ meaning ‘prevented or prohibited’. If 
the two words were intended to convey the same meaning, 
there is no reason why the Mit. should not have employed the 
same word ( niruddhd) in defining a bhujisya. The difference 
between an avaruddha dasi and a bhujisya is that the former is 
ordered to stay in the master’s house, while the bhujisya is not 
so ordered and secondly the avaruddha is forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with any one except the master, while the 
bhujisya is not so forbidden, but she is to restrict herself to 
enjoyment by certain specified males (friends or men of the 
master’s family ) and not necessarily by the master alone. This 
is the meaning assigned to those words by Mitramidra in his 
commentary 1596 (not his digest) on Yaj. II. 290. The Mit. itself 
indicates the meaning of ‘niyata’by saying elsewhere that owner¬ 
ship springs from certain fixed sources (myatopayakam svatvam 
on Yaj. II. 114 ). It is respectfully submitted that the Privy 
Council gave a wrong interpretation of the word ‘ avaruddha ’ 
in Bui Nuyubai v. Bui Mnm/hibiu 1S97 . Though slavery is now 
abolished in India there is no reason why the two characteris¬ 
tics of avaruddha (viz. staying in the master’s house and being 


1595. Vide note 1134 for rjj. II. 290 . qrsRHisutT WwFRrwt q* 

i gncsvi *r ana« wt 

murmisfbnt yfitsvtnf w acorn. i faar. on *n. 

II. 290. 

1596. tfhrt i i qtfft qcaftift’n fomnr 

afapfhn w f5rf5ut«qfc* aa^ot w*ftnt3 scapruubrafi framer, giVar i?vr 

^\ ••• q* 
4WWIVI ^qaiai q%* wjiWtiun^ »3»aq^n|fSr«airfofq Piainwai- 

fimfc tfoanuas, a*art^nafKUPTrt%ffi t in com. on m* 

II. 290. 

1597. 53 1. A. 153 « 50 Bom. 604. 
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exclusively kept by the master) stated by the Mit. should not 
have been strictly adhered to by the Privy Council, particularly 
when they were holding heirs liable for the maintenance of 
kept mistresses, which is hardly ever allowed in any other 
system of law. With the greatest respect to the Full Bench, it 
must be said they went wrong in holding that bhujisya means 
‘ a mistress who is restrained from intercourse with other per¬ 
sons (other than the master) ’ and in holding that the only 
distinction between an avaruddha and a bhujisya is that the 
former is required to stay in the house of the paramour, while 
the latter is not (47 Bom. L. R. at pp. 13 and 22 ). The learned 
judges have not correctly interpreted the word ‘ niyata ’ and 
also the explanation of ‘bhujisya’ given by the BalambhattI 1S98 . 
The meaning of the Balarabhatti was misunderstood on account 
of the wrong meaning attached to the word ‘niyata’. What 
the B&lambhattI means in explaining the definition of bhujisya 
is ‘one who is to be enjoyed by certain definite males only other 
than the master’ (i. e. by the master and also certain defined 
males) and it does not mean ‘ who is forbidden to be enjoyed by 
males other than the master ’. 

The F. B. further rely upon a passage of the Mit. in support 
of their conclusion (47 Bom. L. R. at pp. 14 and 22) On the 
question of what properties are impartible, the Mit. on Yij. II. 
119 quotes Manu IX. 219 viz. ‘ clothes, conveyances, ornaments, 
cooked food, water (wells &c.), women, ymjakserna and pastures (or 
ways)—these they declare are impartible.’ The Mit. explanation 1599 
of the word ‘ striyah ’ may be translated as follows : ‘ striyah ’ 
here means ‘ female slaves; if they are uneven in number they 
should not be divided by taking their price into consideration 
but they are to be made to work in turns ( for the separated 
members of the family), but as regards women kept by the 
father such as svairinls and the rest, they are not to be divided by 
the sons even though they be even in number ”. It is difficult 
to see how this passage supports the Full Bench decision. That 


1598. gwnwlft i a »m: t wfkftwtavvt i 

on in. II. 290. 

1599. ffcvw ftvn * yvgft w wrvfaswrt: » 
wvTgreg fan ^f fr v r o i ym wft fonwn» efij w risflnWfawrn!—ffif 

i ftm. on VT- II. 119: the geffirff remarks, 

sWw s H gtfvf? er?3 w wgwrrffcft i nrwnj 
awsq r ifaffi vug i». ff& r N' fr ft wwra; < 

W M i fown n. p. 321. 
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passage can be explained in two or three different ways. In the 
first place, the Mit. having itself clearly distinguished and 
defined three classes, viz. avaruddha, bhujisya and svairinls 
(together with vesyas also) it cannot be lightly supposed that 
elsewhere it gives up that distinction. Therefore it would be 
difficult to say that here ( on Yaj. II. 119 ) the Mit. means that 
svairinls are also the same as avaruddhas. Hence the inter¬ 
pretation should be that women who are avaruddha (kept 
exclusively by the father) and even other women also like 
svairinls (who had sexual connection with the father though 
not as avaruddha) should not be divided i. e. a ‘ ca ’ should be 
understood after ‘ svairinyadyah ’. Or it is possible to hold that 
the word ‘ avaruddha ’ in that passage is not employed in the 
strict technical sense ( as defined by the Mit. on Yaj. 1L 290 ), 
but in its etymological sense meaning ‘women who are svairinls 
and the like that are taken into his harem ( or under his protec¬ 
tion ) by the father should not be divided'. This interpretation 
derives support from the explanation offered by the SubodhinI 
(which is repeated almost verbatim by the BalambhattI) about 
the text of Gautama quoted by the Mit. that ‘samyukta’ 
in Gaut. means ‘ enjoyed ’ or * confined ’ (in the house ). 
This shows that the words ‘ruddha’ and ‘avaruddha* were 
used in the etymological sense by distinguished writers. The 
Sm. C. H p. 321 while explaining the word ‘ ruddha ’ in Manu 
IX. 12 applied to a wife guilty of adultery explains it as mean¬ 
ing ‘ confined in a part of the house ’ ( grhe avaruddham ). 
When the Mit. states ( p. 811) that the -verses of N§r. and Kat. 
refer to avaruddha Btrl it follows that these verses do not refer 
to bhujisya, who would therefore be deemed not entitled to 
maintenance at all. 

There is a large body of caselaw about the right of a 
widow in a joint Hindu family to reside in the family house, 
about the right of a daughter-in-law against her deceased 
husband’s father who has no ancestral property in his hands 
and against the heirs of the father-in-law, about the amount of 
maintenance to be allowed to a widow and about the rate at 
which arrears of maintenance are to be allowed, about the 
period for which arrears may be awarded, about making the 
maintenance a charge on the estate in the hands of the heirs, 
about varying the rate of maintenance fixed by a decree or an 
agreement &c. These are not quite germane to the present 
volume, particularly because most of the decisions on these 
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matters are not based on the words of the smrtis or of the medieval 
digests, but are based on logic and principles of justice and 
equity. But there is one matter which deserves a passing 
reference. Ancient Hindu Law attached the highest spiritual 
importance to the payment of debts ( vide pp. 414-417 above). 
Therefore debts contracted by a Hindu are held by the Courts to 
take precedence over the right of maintenance of a man’s wife, 
his infant child or his widow after his death. 1600 Similarly debts 
contracted by the manager of the joint family of which the 
widow’s husband was a member would take precedence over the 
widow’s right of maintenance, provided the debts were for the 
benefit of the family or were for legal necessity. 

The last pyamhSrapada is prnkinyika, which is defined by 
Visnu Dh. S. 42. 1 as * miscellaneous ’ ( yadanuktam tat pra- 
klrnakain ) or by Nar. as matters that were to be set in motion 
by the king himself (vide note 331). These have been dealt 
with above and do not require any further treatment here. 

At the end of this section on Vyavaliara it would not be 
out of place to say a few words about wills. Owing to the joint 
family system and the custom of adoption testamentary dis¬ 
positions did not come into vogue in ancient India. Among the 
many kinds of documents (lekhya) mentioned by Kaut., Br., K&t- 
and others cited above there is no term for a document which can 
convey the idea of a modern will. But it need not be supposed 
that the idea had not at all dawned upon the minds of people 
before the advent of the British 1601 . Wills were known among 
Mahomedans and contact with them would naturally suggest 
the idea of a will. Oral or written instructions by a man 
expecting death to his heirs intended to affect the disposal of 
his property must have been given occasionally and should not 

1600. Vide Lakshtnan v , Satyabhamabai 2 Bom, 494 at pp, 499, 505 ; 
Radhabai t>. Gopal 45 Bom, L. R. 980 at p. 991. 

1601. In Nagalutchmee Utnmal v, Gopoo Nadaraja 6 Moo, I. A. 

p 309 the P. C. said (at p. 344): * It must be allowed that in the ancient 

Hindu Law, as it was understood through the whole of Hindustan, testa* 
men tar y Instruments in the sense affixed by English lawyers to that expres¬ 
sion were unknown ; and it is stated by a writer of authority (Sir Thomas 
Strange ) that the Hindoo language has no terms to express what we mean 
by a will. But it does not necessarily follow that what in effect though not 
in form are testamentary instruments which are only to come into operation 
and affect property after the death of the maker of the instrument were 
equally unknown. 
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be supposed to have been entirely unknown. Verses 341-359 of 
the R&jataranginI IV. appear to embody the political testament 
of king Lalit&ditya of Kashmir in the first half of the 8th 
century. Kat. (566) makes a very near approach to the modern 
conception of a will 1692 . He says, * if a gift was promised by a 
man for a religious purpose whether when in good health or 
when afflicted with disease, the son should be made to pay it, if 
the father dies without giving it over.’ Here the mere declara¬ 
tion of the intention of a person was made enforceable after his 
death against the son or other heir. Brhaspati’s verse saying 
that a promise or direction to take effect after the death of the 
promisor was not ordinarily enforceable has already been 
quoted above ( n. 823 ). In the quarterly of the Bharata-itihasa- 
samsodhaka Mandala of Poona, vol. XX p. 210 ( for May 1940 ) 
there is a letter ( dated 1775 A. D.) written by one Naro Babaji, 
who, after referring to his illness, provides on a generous scale 
for his funeral and sraddha expenses and makes dispositions in 
favour of his daughter-in-law, of another widow, and for the 
marriage of his kinsman’s sons and distribution of the balance 
of his assets 1003 . 


1602. WOTnfa *T sum U^T^TTr[ » 3 qjh STHI 

I q« by P- 782, ft. p. 16, wq. mgq p. 206. 1 g fw frw i 

sfasrr&r *rnt « 3mr§? p. 782.* 

1603. crnft mwcff *rrm mtr srarrsfr 

ikh wr<*ix nw srff- 

Tt^fr hwh! Hifr ererore *r*ft £*c5t <n VtamSl: 

w wiiwi sfmsm* 

3imor Bpch ameri sRsfra % nrsra w 

3u?*rro smm 

h e«* mm** 

X \ 

ihooo sinro «rwar*f s sruffm ^ imff^5wr®T * ftrrofa* 

'‘css Tnftrara snfr 

X X 
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One of the earliest wills to come before the British Indian 
Courts was that of the notorious Umiehand 160 * (who died in 
1758 A. D.). Bengal Regulation XI of 1793 recognized by 
section VI the power of a Hindu proprietor to make a will or 
declaration giving, prior or subsequent to 1st July 1794, his 
entire landed estate to his eldest son or next heir or other son or 
heir or to any person or persons. In a Bombay case the will of 
a Hindu made in 1789 is referred to 1605 . A Pundit of the 
Recorder’s court of Bombay gave it as his opinion in 1812 A.D., 
‘there is no mention of wills in our Shaster; therefore they ought 
not to be made ’ ( vide Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. II p. 449 )• 
In I. L. R. (1940) 1 Cal. 415 at p. 424 the Privy Council observe 
that the Hindu will in its present form is a development since 
the middle of the 18th century. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to dilate on the modern 
Acts dealing with Testamentary dispositions such as the Indian 
Succession Act (Act 39 of 1925). 

Now that the foregoing lengthy presentation of the ancient 
and medieval Hindu judicial procedure and substantive law has 
been brought to a close a few general observations may be 
indulged in here. The Hindu Law of pleading and evidence 
compares favourably with similar laws of many other countries 
and has extorted the admiration and encomiums of such 
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The rest gives a history of the family and how the testator earned his 
fortune. 

1604. The will is set out in an English translation in W. A. Montriou’c 
* The Hindu Will in Bengal * (Calcutta, 1870) pp. 9ff. 

1605, Vide Jugmohandas v, Sit Mangaldai 10 Bom, 528. 
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eminent Jurists and Judges as Sir William Jones, Sir Thomas 
Strange and others. For example, Sir Thomas Strange in 
‘ Hindu Law ’ (1830) vol. I observes ( at p. 311), “ sufficient be it 
to observe that Hindu pleading was noticed with commendation 
by Sir William Jones and that, with some trifling exceptions, 
the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most part, distin¬ 
guished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent sense that 
determines the competency and designates the ohoice of wit¬ 
nesses with the manner of examining and the credit to be given 
them; as well as by the solemn earnestness with which the 
obligation of truth is urged and inculcated; insomuch that 
less cannot be said of this part of their law than that it will be 
read by every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and 
delight, as it may be studied by him to advantage. Even the 
pious perjury which it has been supposed to sanction 1605 ** being 
resolvable after all into no greater liberty than what our juries 
(not indeed with perfect approbation) have long been allowed to 
take, where the life of a> prisoner on trial before them iB at 
stake; credit is to be given to the pregnant brevity of the Hindu 
oath viz. ‘what you know...declare at large and with truth*(Manu 
V1U. 80 ); as also to the noble warning, with which the subject as 
detailed by Manu is ushered in, that ‘ either the court must not 
be entered by judges, parties and witnesses or law and truth 
must be openly declared ’ ( Manu VHI. 13).” The medieval 
digests made a very near approach to the modern ideal of 
equality of all men before the law. How even in the 20th 
century the much vaunted equality before the law of all people 
in England is far from being achieved and how it often proves 
quite illusory where the poor or the labouring classes are 
concerned is well brought out in a book entitled ‘ Justice in 
England ’ by a Barrister published by Victor Gollancz in 1938, 
especially in chapters I and VI. The Hindu jurists evolved 
tolerably clear and sound ideas about contracts, debts, deposits 
and pledges, sales, mortgages and gifts of immovable properties, 
developed a system of joint family rights and liabilities and 
laid down a peculiar law of inheritance and succession to males 
and females. The Hindu system of inheritance and succession 


1605a. Tbis is a reference to the texts of Gaut. 23.29, the Mahabhar&ta* 
Manu, Yajfiavalkya and others cited on p. 353 above. Sir William Jones re¬ 
marks (in Works, vol. VIII p. 445, ed. of 1807): * In the great system of 
contracts and the common intercourse between man and man, the Poott* 
(Pothil) of the Indians and the Digest of the Romans are by no meant 
dissimilar 
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pursues a middle course. It does not distribute the estate of a 
deceased person simultaneously among several heirs as under 
the Mahomedan Law (where the widow, the father, mother, 
sons and daughters of a man tako the estate together if they are 
all alive at the time). Nor did the Hindu system confine the 
descent to a single person among a group of heirs of the same 
degree and sex as in the English system before 1926 ( where the 
eldest son succeeded to the real estate of an intestate person ). 

It has further been seen how the ancient and medieval 
Hindu rules as to debts, adoption, partition and inheritance 
have been moulded for over a century by Legislation and by 
decisions of the Privy Council and the Courts in India. Many 
persons feel that the time has now arrived for the codification of 
Hindu Law. A Committee presided over by Sir B. N. Rau has 
prepared a draft code which attempts to codify certain branches 
of Hindu Law. From several quarters there lias been vehement 
opposition to this draft code. The objections raised are many. 
It is not possible to deal here with the several objections in 
detail. But some of them which raise questions of fundamental 
importance will have to be briefly stated and answered. The 
first objection is that in view of Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
of 1858 the Indian Legislature should not interfere with the 
customs and usages of the people that are part and parcel of the 
Hindu religious system. But this objection is hollow and 
unsubstantial and conveniently ignores what has happened 
during the last hundred years or so. All that the Queen pro¬ 
claimed was: ‘ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion we disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose 
our convictions on any of our subjects. We desire it to be our 
royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference mlh the relitjious belief or worship of 
any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.’ Not¬ 
withstanding the noble sentiments expressed here, the Indian 
Legislature both before and after the proclamation passed 
numerous laws that more or less impinged upon or affected the 
religious theories, sentiments and practices of millions of 
Hindus ! The following is a list of some of the important laws 
of this character which will convince any one of the fact that 
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people have always submitted to laws passed by the Governor- 
General or the Legislature that prevented them from carrying 
out their cherished ideas and practices; Regulation XVII of 
1829 which declared the practice of Sati illegal and a crime 
punishable by the courts; the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
( XXI of 1850) ; Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act ( XV of 1856, 
which legalises the marriages of Hindu widows notwithstanding 
any custom or interpretation of the Hindu Law to the contrary); 
the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1800, which makes sexual inter¬ 
course by a man with his own wife that is under thirteen years 
of age punishable as rape ); the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(XIX of 1929), which makes the marriage of a male below 18 and 
ol a fomale below 14 punishable as a crime; the Hindu Inheri¬ 
tance (Removal of Disabilities) Act (XII of 1928) which sets aside 
the Mitaksara rules about exclusion from partition and inherit¬ 
ance except in the case of those that have been lunatics or 
idiots from birth; the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment 
Act (II of 1929, which enables the son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and sister’s son to succeed under the Mitaksara 
iii that order after the paternal grandfather and before a 
father’s brother ); the Hindu Gains of Learning Act ( XXX of 
1930); the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (XVIII 
of 1937, which enables the widow of a deceased member of a 
joint Hindu family to succeed to the interest of her husband in 
the joint family property and to succeed to her deceased 
husband’s separate property for the same share as that of a son ). 
The Privy Council claimed more than 70 years ago that ‘ the 
British Government by virtue of its sovereign power asserted, 
as the former rulers of the country had done, the right to visit 
endowments of this kind (viz. temples) and to prevent and 
redress abuses in their management’ ( Rajah Muttu Ramalinga v. 
Perianayagum 1 1. A. 209 at p. 232 ). Non-Hindu Judges of the 
Privy Council and the High Courts have been interpreting and 
laying down the Hindu Law for over a hundred years and on 
many points the law declared by them has thoroughly changed 
the law of the smrtis and digests. If all this has been allowod 
to happen without hardly a demur, there is apparently no 
satisfactory or convincing reason why an elected Indian Legisla¬ 
ture the majority of whose members are likely to be Hindus 
should not pass an Act dealing with Hindu Law. 

Another objection raised even by some retired judges of 
the High Court is that the present system of laying down the 
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Hindu Law by means of judicial decisions is quite satisfactory 
and there is no need of a code of Hindu Law. This objection 
merely shows that change is rather a painful process for most 
men. The present method may be a veritable El Dorado or 
paradise for lawyers and busy bodies fomenting longdrawn 
litigations. One must stand appalled at the colossal expendi¬ 
ture of time, labour and money which must have been involved 
during the last hundred years or more in fighting out doubtful 
points of Hindu Law from the lowest court to the Privy Council. 
It not unfrequently happens that after a point had been settled 
by a Full Bench decision of a High Court and after common 
people and lawyers had followed the law thus settled for fifty 
years the Privy Council upsets the decision on an appeal by an 
enterprising litigant. For example, the Bombay High Court 
decided in 1879 in Ramji v. Gharnau (6 Bom. 498 ) that the adop¬ 
tion by the widow of a deceased co-parcener, who had not her 
husband’s express authority to adopt, was invalid, if made with¬ 
out the consent of the surviving co-parceners. But in 1932 the 
Privy Council held that Ramji v. Gharnau was wrongly decided 
and that a widow can adopt without her husband’s express 
authority and even in the teeth of the opposition of the sur¬ 
viving members of her husband's family. And when an appeal 
was made to the principle of * stare decisis ’ the Privy Council 
was pleased to observe, ‘ It was pressed on their Lordships that 
Ramji v. Gharnau had been accepted and acted upon in the 
Presidency of Bombay since 1879 and that the decision should 
not be disturbed. But this is a belated appeal. It should 
have been made when Yadav v. Namdeo was before the Board.’ 
To ordinary minds this dictum, speaking with the utmost 
respect, appears strange. If for some reason or other a certain 
line of argument is not placed before the Privy Council by 
the counsel of a private party and a wrong decision is given, 
is it to be supposed that all litigants are to be precluded 
from trying to set the wrong decision right for all time to 
come ? The Privy Council has not seldom set right a wrong 
decision given by the Board in a prior appeal. In Sahu Ram v. 
Bhup Singh 441. A. 126 the Privy Council held that the pious 
duty of the son to discharge his father’s or grandfather’s debts 
does not attach while the father or grandfather is alive; 
but in Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 L A. 129 the Privy 
Council held (at p. 134) that the pious duty is always there 
irrespective of the question whether the father or grandfather is 
alive or dead. 
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Others opine that one Code for the whole of India is not 
and cannot be a practicable proposition. In support of their 
objection they rely on the existence of the several schools of law 
now prevalent in the whole of India. If India desires to be a 
self-governing political unity in the future, there is a com¬ 
pelling reason why it should be governed by a single Code of 
Hindu Law, as it has been gov erned and will be governed in 
other substantial provinces of law by codes applicable to all 
alike. That will help in the direction of solidarity and will be 
of some use in doing away with fissiparous tendencies. There 
are really only two schools of Hindu Law. And the unification 
of Hindu Law will be helped by the abolition of the right by 
birth which is the cornerstone of the Mitaksara school and 
which the draft Hindu Code seeks to abolish. Many people 
are vehemently opposed to the change. But they forget that* 
what with the rule that any member of a joint Hindu family 
may alienate his interest for value, what with the Gains of 
Learning Act, the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act and 
other enactments, the real core of the ancient Hindu family 
system has been removed and only the outer moribund shell 
remains (vide p. 604 above). Some are opposed to giving along 
with sons a share to daughters, particularly to married daugh¬ 
ters But here a compromise may be effected by allowing a 
share to unmarried daughters alone (as Yaj. II. 124 and the 
Mitaksara thereon expressly provide ). 

Another provis ion in the draft Hindu Code which has come 
in for severe animadversion is the provision that a woman 
even when taking by inheritance an estate from a male or by 
partition should be held to become absolute owner thereof. In 
the first place, if a man’s agnate of the 13th degree or a male 
cognate up to the 5th degree takes an estate absolutely and may 
squander it away as he pleases, one fails to see why his owm 
widow should not have a like power in the 20th century, what¬ 
ever may have been the view of ancient works. In the second 
place, this objection can be met by means of a compromise, viz. 
that a widow inheriting her husband’s estate will take only a 
limited estate if at the time of her husband’s death any one of 
the compact series of heirs or any direct lineal descendant of 
her husband (such as a son’s daughter or daughter’s daughter) 
be alive, but she will take an absolute estate if none of these 
exists. Such a compromise should allay all fears about the 
widow unfairly disposing oi the estate against near relations 
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like the daughter or daughter’s son or husband’s brother &c. 
There are numerous other objections, but they are in matters 
of detail and if once it is agreed that there should be a Code of 
Hindu Law passed by the Indian Legislature these matters of 
detail may be adjusted to the satisfaction of most people. 

Similarly serious objections are raised to the provisions of 
the Code as regards marriages and divorce. The draft code 
proposes to do away with the prohibitions based on sameness of 
gotra and pravara. This. is a desirable change and being 
optional should not be opposed. Some reasons for this change 
have been advanced in H. of Dh. vol. H. p. 498. Besides, this 
provision will affect only a small percentage of the Hindu popu* 
lation. Similarly the insistence on monogamy is opposed by 
many. In this case some compromise may be arrived at as 
regards classes to whom two wives are an economic advantage. 
The provisions about divorce have been overdue. Among the 
higher castes no divorce has been allowed on any ground wliat- 
e/er. Many hard cases occur where there is no redress and 
the draft code proposes to give relief in such cases. 

On the most contentious subject of adoption the draft code, 
it is satisfactory to note, has made certain provisions which are 
in line with the suggestions put forth by me in note 1338a above. 

Compelling reasons exist why Hindu Law should be codi¬ 
fied as early as possible. Men naturally desire that they 
should have easy access to the laws by which they are to be 
governed in all their actions, dealings and relations. It is 
hardly a commendable or desirable state of things that-people 
should be forced to consult lawyers or bulky textbooks every 
now and then and even in small and simple matters. The 
general outlines and provisions of Hindu Law must be within 
easy reach of every intelligent or inquiring Hindu. This can 
only happen if there iB a code for all Hindus or, if that is 
deemed impracticable for the present, at least for a large pro¬ 
vince or for a number of provinces. 
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SADACXRA 

CUSTOMS AND MODERN CUSTOMARY LAW 1606 

From Gautama 1606< * downwards many writers dilate upon the 
sources of dharma. Gautama L 1-2 states: 4 the Veda is the 
source ( mula) of dharma and also the tradition (or smrtis) 
and practice of those who know the Veda \ Similarly Ap. Dh. S. 
( L 1.1.1-2 ) says: 4 we shall propound the acts (that produce 
merit) which are evolved from conventions and practices ; the 
authority ( for finding out the dharmas ) are the conventions of 
those who know the dharma and the Vedas’. Vas. I. 4-7 pro¬ 
vides: 4 dharma is declared by the Vedas and Smrtis; on 
failure of the*© two the practice of the sistas is the authority 
(for finding out what dharma is); a sista however is one 
whose heart is free from (worldly ) desires and (only) such 
acts of sistas are (to be held as ) dharma for which no ( worldly 


1606. This chapter and the next represent, with a few minor additions, 
two of the four lectures I delivered in November 1944 at the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity as the Sir Lallubhai Shah Lecturer. I am thankful to the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University for permission to incorporate f hese two lectures 
in this volume. 

1606a. ^ VWJ33.I mlr^t ^ I I. 1-2 ; 3*#TPT: q rr m T t^ Tl ft - 

■ wiyiww: *wrn ■ 3 *r*. u. 3. 1.1.1. 1-3 : 
vjw: I f^TST^TT: H*mJT*U g*T W > m»m I 3I WW ~ 

WItm I I. 4-7; WI ^ I 

fOTf 5 »T 3 f! ***** H *rr. I- 7; ^ 

mifonC I *3 II W 3 I. 6 . 3 *^ explains mula in 

Gaut. as pramana and as ‘ <*i 3 **ft uraWT *T*r*T: *? ^ 

ufS*«r ffit 1 w***r*if?r smmts wwvmKr: *wi: *Tir*n^rrfcBT: t*- 

3 jnni*dnt<** I *$:. >. According to 

him means relating to practices based upon agreements or 

conventions. Manu distinguishes between sila and acara. The first means, acc. 
to Kulluka and others, such moral qualities as * devotion to learning, to 
gods and to parents’ &c. mentioned in Harlta (quoted by Kulluka). All 
commentators connect *svasya’ in Manu II. 12 and Yaj. I. 7 with 
•priyam*, but Pandit Gattulal connects it with • sadacara' which means 
according to him ‘sampradaya* (in Satsiddhantamartanda I, 5 p. 49, Nir- 
ed. 1942). 

104 
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or secular ) cause ( or motive ) can be assigned \ 1607 Manu IL 6 
and Yaj. I 7 declare that Veda (or sruti), smpti and the 
practices of the good are the principal sources of dharma. The 
words employed in these works are i ila, rnrnaya, acara or sadacara 
or itstacdra mi (the latter three meaning the same thing)- 
Ap. employs both words viz. samaya and ac *2ra, the first of which 
probably means 1 agreement or convention or usage’, while the 
latter means 4 custom \ The word 4 custom ’ now conveys the 
idea of some antiquity, 1608 while usage or convention does not 
necessarily convey that idea. A usage may be recent or it may 
be established by agreement among a certain class of persons 
(such as traders or craftsmen ). We have to see what is meant 
when it is said that acara or iistacara or sadacara is the source 
( mula ) of dharma. An indication of the meaning is furnished 
by the word pramarui employed by Ap. and Vas. The meaning 
is that just as the revealed books (Veda) and the smrtis 
authoritatively lay down what dharma is, so also in our quest 
to find out what dharma is in the varying circumstances of life 
the practices of those who may be called sistas furnish us with 
the necessary criterion or norm i. o. sistacara is the touchstone 
for judging whether an act is in consonance with what the 
sastras require us to do. The theory of the ancient writers was 
that the smrtis were based on parts of Veda (that consists of 
mantras and Brahmana texts ) which though formerly existent 
are not now extant or available, that similarly the practices of 
those who were learned in the Vedas and were deemed to be 
sistas must be inferred to have been based on portions of Veda 
not now available. This theory was advanced by such ancient 


1607. As to tbe qualifications of sistas, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 071- 

72 where references are given to Baud. Dh. S . Manu, the Matsyapurana and 
a few other works. The Tai. Up. I. 11 contains perhaps the oldest extant 
indication as to who should be regarded as sistas, though that word itself 
is not used, my ft ST ST *ST?f I S SS WTSTSTt 

fo y fi ftsTt 5^TT 3TT3^T 3*3*7 SI&ffRT: S* fTOT S* Wfftn: I 3WT- 

1 % s* mirsT: — trSsrrm: *3: svt itj wifav. t. 

1608. Vide Dalglish v. Gusuffcr 23 Cal. 427, 420 and Sariatullah v. 
Pran Nath 26 Cal. 184, 187 for the meaning of usage in modern enactments 
as distinguished from 'custom'. In Juggomohun Ghosc v. Manickchund 
7 Moo. I. A. 264 at p. 282 (mercantile) usage is sharply distinguished from 
custom in that the former need not possess the characteristics of antiquity, 
uniformity and notoriety that the latter must possess, 
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writers as Ap. 1609 and was taken up by many subsequent works. 
Manu II. 7 also states that whatever dharma has been ordained 
for any person by Manu, all that has been entirely declared in 
the Veda for the Veda is full of all knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this nor is it ever meant that all practices of 
ftistas are authoritative in matters of dharma. The qualifica¬ 
tion was added that where the practices of sistas are clearly 
referable to or are prompted by a seen motive or by the desire 
to secure pleasure, there they are not authoritative. Manu 
(11.18) restricted the word sadacara to the customs handed 
down from generation to generation among the four varnas 
^and the mixed castes in the country called by him Brahma- 
varta (II. 17 ). But many other writers did not so restrict it in 
this way. 

We have to distinguish between what are called the sources 
( mala or pramana ) of dharma and the sthanas of dharma ( Yaj. 
L 3 and 7). 1610 The former indicate to the inquiring spirit 
what dharma is (i. e. they are what aro called jnapaka hetu ), 
while the latter must be studied as aids by the expounders of 
dharma in order to correctly grasp what dharma is, i. e. the 
different lores ( other than Veda and smrti) are not directly 
the sources of dharma, but are only mediately so. This distinc¬ 
tion is an ancient one as even Gautama XI. 19 provides that 
the king is helped in his administration of justice by the Veda, 
the dharmasastras, the auxiliary lores ( angas ), the Upavedas 
and the Purana. 1611 

The position of the Purvamlmamsa in relation to the 
authoritativeness of smrtis and customs requires careful and 


1609. avrfonrar I ••• wiaroftor ftw'dtargwm tot: 

fTV5fiRTl3TTti.il ^.1,4. 12, 8, 10-13. The first Sutra may be used for 
explaining Vas. I. 4 ; 3psr*U*T3iTTST means 'that has a known or perceptible 
worldly motive such as covetousness*. Vide note 1653 below. Compare 
I. 3. 7 3TUT ST ^T^q US rp t & c - quoted below 

1610. y WTOifl nfI t^T: firot UTO ^ 

ITT* I. 3. on which fSnTT. says, *|fotT ^ tFTOtfa ifr*: I ^ 

while explains, 4 I TO 

m ufoufa totostoi: fHrrar: ntffozxxx On i. 7 fSrvfiw 

says, g TO n q fta l n mnfortq - 

vhfTTTO’nrr <rwj totht 

*T TTTVT3C tTf^cTTT^ * 

16U. to fcft wmvrnry stop* • xi, i9 # 
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detailed consideration. Ini 3. 1-2 1612 Jaimini considers the 
question whether such smrti injunctions as 4 one should perform 
the Astaka sraddhas \ 1613 or ’ one should construct a tank or 
set up a prapa (place for free distribution of water to thirsty 
travellers’), or ‘ tufts of hair should be kept on the head ’ (at 
caula according to the gotra) are authoritative and establishes 
the conclusion that they are authoritative, since such smrti 
injunctions equally with Vedic ones are addressed to the same 
persons (viz. the followers of the Veda) who have to act 
according to them. The idea is that those who perform the acts 
expressly enjoined by the Yeda are also seen to perform the 
acts enjoined by such smrtis as that of Manu and therefore the 
principal reason why these smrtis are authoritative is the fact 
that those who know the Veda accept these smrtis as authorita¬ 
tive and hold fast by them, as Medhatitlii on Manu II. 6 says 
citing some verses from his own work called Smrtiviveka. 1614 
Sahara endeavours to show that there are indications ( lingo.) in 
the Vedic texts pointing to the existence of what is prescribed in 
the smrtis e. g. he cites the Vedic verse ‘yam janah’ as indicative 


1612 . uhtv i wft <rt 

*U^**nH' Sir. I. 3> 1-2 The word is here used in the sense of 

‘ i owrn ft »... gw m g srfR ft 

IfiprofnWt: i Mtoowl g yHbrgfoM g rrewc • ’ ? about he says 

‘ 3484ilQg l«r Vt 3PTT: t ’• That verse is, 

hgfhgpnfK t i fru n r iv vr m 3«3 
This occurs in aqtj. w. qt- II. 10. 27, in 111. 2 and in 

III. 10. 2 where we have ^T; etc. Acc. to SOTT^T the topic of Jai. I. 3. 1-2 
is not such smrti texts as those on Astaka, but the Vedic verse xyt tsnTT: itself. 
The wrnrsur p. 126 adds ‘ 3t?r?ir4 3TTU# fgftft - 

1 . The word in the Sutra is explained in the 

»» ‘ SftsgmjTUTBt v grama gg 

(on §r. 1. 3. 4 p. 27 ); while the vgrgffUT (p. 125) 
proposes also another explanation ‘ qyj ^fttKynt negftfal 

ftrapit Wf fr g i HH Bnpugra; ft fi # » g g wm t q i ?gra c a gggft g*- 


1613. Vide Asv. Gr. II. 4. 1 ff„ San. Gr. III. 12-14, Par. Gr. HI. 3 
for Astaka sraddhas. Passages of the smrtis about tanks and prapas are set 
out in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 889-890. For tufts of hair kept in caula vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 261 and 264, 

1614. * 
quot ed in the gim^tftgrr on I- 3 - 2; ‘ WI?ftftgtgTli9«4 igragflf-ram'HR • 

gift n ong tft i ... gigpggtm t tfgv gfanrt • try* 

«rfn nft # q. from by ibm. on bq. H. 6. 
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of astakfis, Bg. X. 4. 1 of prapfis, Bg. VI 75.17 of tufts of 
hair. The objection may be stated as follows:—The smrtis 
are composed by human authors (i. e. they are pauruseya) 
and so have no independent authority in matters of dharma, 
as a man may say what is either false or mistaken. If it 
be said that the smrtis really propound what is stated by 
the Veda, then they are practically superfluous and useless, 
and not being Veda they should be- discarded (anapeksa) 
To this the reply is that smrtis are generally authoritative, 
as they must be held to be based on Veda because they are 
composed by men (like Manu ) who were followers of the Veda, 
because what the smrtis lay down has been consistently 
followed from generation to generation by the sistas and 
because it is possible to regard the Veda as their source. To 
the question why the Vedic passages on which the smrti rules 
are postulated to have been based are not seen or found by us 
several answers were proposed by different writers. . One view 
was that just as Vedic indications about locks of hair lead to 
the inference of sruti texts enjoining the keeping of tufts on 
the head, so the fact of the existence of such rules leads to the 
inference that sruti must have contained injunctions corres¬ 
ponding to all smrti prescriptions. Kumarila raises objections 
to this view. Inference is based on perception ( pratyaksa ) 
and invariable concomitance ( ryapti ). There is no vyapti 
between the smrtis and sruti texts that are never found pro¬ 
nounced by any one, so no inference is possible and it would 
be like one blind man following another. 1615 Manu must have 
composed his smrti on finding that ac&ryas preceding him 
performed certain acts as based on Veda. These last must have 
believed that their predecessors also acted on the same belief 
Hence there is what is called an ‘ andha-parampara' on this 
hypothesis. And further this hypothesis of the inference of 
Sruti in all cases is opposed to perception, since as a matter of 
fact hundreds of Sruti passages are known that can be the basis 
of corresponding smrti texts. Another view is ( and Kumarila 
holds that it is somewhat better than the preceding view ) that 
one should infer that the Vedic passages that were the basis of 
smrtis are lost (utsanna or prallna). Some support is lent to 
this by such Vedic texts as ‘ ananta vai vedah ’ (Tai. Br. Ill 10. 
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11) and by Ap. Dh. S. I 4. 12. 10. Even this view is not 
acceptable to the Tantravartika and most of the Mlm&msakas. 
The objection against the 2nd view iB raised as follows. Even 
Bauddhas and other heretical sects 1616 would advance the 
argument that their works also are based on siruti texts that are 
now lost, and any one may regard anything as authoritative by 
pretending that the basic vedic texts are lost. Further the 
Mlraamsa view that the Veda is eternal (nitya) would be 
refuted if it were admitted that some portion of the Veda is lost. 
There is not much difference between the first view and the 
second view. Therefore Kumarila propounds the third view viz. 
that smrtis are to be inferred as based on Vedic texts that are 
already in existence 1617 . If an objection is raised against this 
hypothesis that it must be explained why such Vedic texts (the 
bases of smrtis) are not seen or found, the Tantravartika 
replies in a famous kdrika that as the Vedic iakhas (the several 
branches of the Veda) are scattered about (in various countries), 
as men (followers of the Veda) are negligent and unmindful 
(i. e. they do not visit all the countries and so are unable to 
have a complete knowledge of all Vedic texts ) and as several 
rules are declared in different contexts even when occurring in 
the same sakha (and not at one place ) it is not always possible 
to point out the Vedic sources of smrti texts. If an objector 
were to ask: ‘why were not the Vedic passages themselves 
(that are the sources of smrti rules) embodied bodily into the 
smrtis,’ Kumarila replies that this was not done from the fear 
of the loss of the correct arrangement of the Vedic texts as 
traditionally handed down. The Veda is principally concerned 
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with sacrifices, though now and then there are rules addressed to 
men for regulating conduct only. People would only study the 
Vedic sentences contained in the smrtis (that are concerned 
principally with conduct) where they would be arranged in a 
different order according to subjects and there would thus be 
loss of the arrangement of the Veda as originally delivered. 
Visvarupa 1618 (on Yaj. I. 7 ) quotes the above verse of Kumarila 
and states that there are thousands of smrti rules that have 
their source in the Veda; he and Kumarila instance the rules 
against talking with ( or coming in contact with) a woman in 
her monthly illness or the rule against assaulting a brahmana, 
or the rule about, the sin of killing an atreyl woman &c. 
Medhfttithi on Manu LL 6 has an elaborate discussion on this 
very topic and quotes several verses from his own work called 
Smrtiviveka 1619 . He does not approve of the first two views and 
follows Kumarila’s view. Mimamsa writers and commentators 
like Medhatithi say that Manu and other authors of smrtis 
brought together for easy comprehension matters that are 
scattered about in the various Vedic texts, that are either not 
known to the students of the several sakhas or that cannot be 
brought together by men of ordinary or weak intellect. 16190 

The general proposition that smrtis are authoritative being 
established, a further question arises. What is to happen if a 
sm^ti rule conflicts with the rule of the Veda ? Jaimini deals 
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with this question in L 3. 3-4, 1630 which form a topio that states 
an exception to the general rule contained in Jai. 1.3.1-2. Sahara 
gives three instances where there is apparently a confliot 
between the prescriptions of the sruti and those of smrtis. The 
Veda says, 4 the priest should chant (the stotra) after touching 
the audumbari post while smrti says 4 the whole of the audum- 
barl post should be covered with cloth*. The Veda says 4 one to 
whom a son has been born and whose hair is still dark (and has 
not turned grey) should consecrate the Vedic fires while smrti 
says ‘a man should observe Vedic studenthood for 48 years* 1621 » 
the Veda says 4 when tho Agnlsomiya rite is finished then one 
may eat (the food prepared) in the house of the sacrificer 
while smrti says 4 the food of one who has undergone dlksa for 
a sacrifice may be eaten after he purchases the soma plant \ 
In these cases the proposition enunciated by Jaimini is that * in 
case of conflict (between an express sruti rule and a smrti rule) 
tho smrti rule should be discarded, for when there is no conflict 
( with an express sruti) inference may be made (that a smrti 
rule is based upon some Vedic text ).* The examples may be 
explained as follows: The 4 audumbari ’ is a post of udumbara 
planted in the sodas in the performance of the Agnistoma; the 
stotras (other than Bahispavamana) are chanted near the 
audumbari post in the sadas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1155 for 
the fixing of the audumbara post in the sadas and p. 1185 for 
the chanting of stotras near the audumbari. If the whole of the 
post be covered with cloth, it would not be possible to touch the 
post, but only the cloth would be touched. So there is contra¬ 
diction. If a man is to consecrate Vedic fires when he has a son 
and his hair is dark, he must be between about 20 and 40 (i. e. a 
young man), but if a man were to observe brahmacarya for 
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48 years, he would be about 52 to 56 years of age before he 
married ( as the upanayana of a brahmapa was to be performed 
generally in the 8th year or from the 5th year onwards at the 
most). Only a married man could consecrate Vedic fires. But 
a man’s hair when he is fiftytwo years of age or more can 
hardly be all dark. Therefore there is contradiction between 
the rule derived from the Veda and that derived from smrti. 
In the Jyotiatoma (which generally occupied five days), the 
diksa (purification and initiation of the sacrificer) takes place 
on the first day in the afternoon ( vide H. of L)h. vol. II. pp. 
1134-1136 ). Soma is purchased on the 2nd day of the Jyoti- 
stoma ( ibid. 1140-4 ) and the animal is sacrificed for Agni and 
Soma on the 4th day (ibid. pp. 1158-59). According to sruti 
therefore the food prepared in the house of a dlksita may be 
eaten only after the 4th day, while smrti says that it may be 
eaten after the purchase of soma on the 2nd day. In this way 
there is contradiction. Kumarila 1622 does not agree with Sabara 
as regards these examples in particular and as regards the 
general attitude towards smrtis that are accepted by Vedic 
followers. He makes great efforts to explain how there is 
no real conflict in the cases cited by Sabara. As regards the 
cloth covering the audumixiri he says that it may cover the 
bottom and the upper portion of the post and leave a space of 
two or three finger-breadths in the middle uncovered ( so that 
the audumbari post can be touched in that particular por¬ 
tion ), that (p. 188) there is a passage in the Satyayani 
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Brahman a which refers to the cloth covering the audumbarl 
(and so there may at most be an option), that as regards 
the taking of food in the house of a dlksita after the 
purchase of soma there is a sruti passage in the Atharvaveda 
( pp. 181 and 189 ) similar to the smrti passage ( and thus there 
is no conflict between sruti and smrti, but between sruti 
and ssuti, which would lead to an option) and further the 
smrti rule may apply in the case of a man in distress ( dpad- 
ilhirma ), that smrti does not prescribe an absolute period 
of 48 years for the study of Yeda, but Baud. Dh. S. itself allows 
several alternative or optional periods and so no question of 
conflict with sruti arises. Kumarila’s own position is this : In 
the case of apparent conflicts between sruti and smrti, various 
methods of interpretation and reconciliation are possible. Each 
of the two may be given its proper scope as referring to different 
subject matters (which is called nsat/u-i yamsthd ); it is also 
possible to hold that smrti is based on some sruti texts already 
existing but not found at the time of discussion, but which may 
ultimately be found, in which case there will be an option, 
though the latter is to be avoided as far as possible as it is 
liable to eight faults ( vide Tantravartika pp. 174-175 ); or the 
two may be reconciled even when referring to the same subject 
matter e. g. a man may have dark hair even when he is 52 or 
more and the smrti may be taken as meant to refer to such a 
man, while the sruti states the general rule about the age when 
consecration of Vedic fires was to be made. Therefore Kumarila 
holds that all that is meant by Jaimini and even by Sahara is 
that there is a great distinction between sruti and smrti in that 
the former is apaurusnja and an independent authority, while 
the latter has a human author (liable to err), is either actually 
based on the Veda or is inferred to be so based, that the two 
therefore can never be said to be quite alike each other as 
regards their authoritativeness and that lastly smrti is not in 
itself to be regarded as unautlioritative 16li . Kumarila therefore 
suggests that the proper subject of discussion in Jai. I. 3. 3-4 is 
the works of Bauddhas, Sankhya, Yoga, Paiicaratra, Paimpata 
and other heretical sects and the practices of mlecchas. These 
works contain some matters such as the emphasis on uhirhsd, 
truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and compassion, which 
are also emphasized in the Veda, but these works are not 
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generally accepted by the followers of the Veda, are based on 
specious and false reasoning only ( they are haitukas in the 
words of Manu), that they deny the authority of the Veda. 
Therefore Jaiinini means that these works of heretic sects are 
not authoritative in matters of dharma as they are opposed to 
the Veda and should be discarded. For want of space it is not 
possible to set out in detail the interesting discussion in the 
Tantravartika. The Jaiminiya-nyaya-malavistara also gives 
another explanation of Jai. I. 3. 3. 

Sahara (on Jai. I. 3. 4 ) explains that the three smrti 
passages stated above are not authoritative since it is possible 
to point out how they originated in a visible worldly motive such 
as greed. When a visible motive can be pointed out for any 
smrti text, it is not proper to infer mat it is based on the Veda 
and has an unseen spiritual motive. Sahara 1624 postulates the 
reasons in the way of a modern man finding fault with priests. 
Some priests covored the whole of the Auduinbarl post with 
cloth, because they coveted the cloth as part of the fee ; others 
who desired a free meal when hungry took food at the house of 
a dlksita even after he had purchased the Soma plant; certain 
others in order to conceal their absence of virility went in for 
Veda study for 48 years. The Tantravartika tries to show that 
in all these cases there is really no visible motive such as 
covetousness ( pp. 188 189 ). 

Sahara gives an alternative explanation of this sutra ( Jai. 
1. 3.4) and makes a separate topic {adhikarana) of it. The reasons 1625 
for giving an alternative explanation of a sutra or adhikaraiva are 
two, viz. dissatisfaction with the explanation already given or 
the wide scop* of the subject under discussion. In I. 3. 3 
passages from smrtis were cited which were apparently in 
conflict with sruti. If they were really in conflict, that one 
reason alone is more than sufficient to render the smrtis invalid. 
Therefore to say further that those smrti passages originate in 
worldly motives like greed does not add any very substantial 
reason for the abandonment of smrtis as authoritative. There¬ 
fore Sahara makes another adhikarana of sutra 4 of Jai. I. 3. 
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He cites smrti passages whioh are not opposed to Veda at all 
and says that such passages have seen a worldly motive such 
as convetousness and it is not proper to suppose that they are 
based on Veda and are therefore authoritative, when a visible 
purpose or motive can be ascribed to them. The result of the 
explanations of I. 3. 3-4 given by Sahara would be that smrti 
rules that are opposed to sruti rules and smrti prescriptions 
that can be shown to have a clear worldly motive are not 
authoritative or absolutely binding, while the rest of smrti 
texts are authoritative. 1621 

Sahara cites on Jai. 1.3.4 (when taken as a separate 
topic ) 1626a two examples; (1) the adhvaryu priest takes ( as his 
fee) the cloth used in the Vaisarjana homa : (2) they perform 
the gift of the elephant (i. e. the cloth covering) of the 
sacrificial post. Sahara says that these passages are not opposed 
to any sruti text but instead of inferring a Vedic text as their 
basis it is far better to hold that there is a manifest worldly 
motive for these rules ( viz. covetousness of the adhvaryu ) and 
so these smrti passages need not be looked upon as authorita¬ 
tive. 1627 


This discussion raises an important doctrine which frequ¬ 
ently figures in dharmasastra works. The doctrine is expressed 
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sons of the sacrificer (who touch the wife). In the Vajapeya, the sacrificial 
post was 17 aratnis in height and 17 pieces of cloth were employed to pre¬ 
pare the appearance of a turban on the tip when enveloping the yppa 
with a girdle. The figure presented by the cloth covering the yupa was 
called (probably because it looked like the head and trunk of an 
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in this form viz. when a visible motive or purpose is obvious in 
the case of a rule or prescription it is not proper to ascribe an 
unseen or spiritual purpose or reason for it. This doctrine is 
older than even Ap. Dh. S. I. 4.12.11 which says, ‘ where men 
act because they find pleasure in so doing, there sastra has no 
scope \ Sahara also says, 1628 ‘those rules (in the smrti) that have 
a seen purpose derive their authority from that fact, while those 
that have no visible purpose may be inferred to be based upon 
the Veda ( and derive their authority from that ).* These words 
of Sahara are quoted by Kulluka on Manu III. 7 where Manu 
states that a girl should not be selected as a bride from a family 
that neglects the samskaras , in which no male children are born, 
in which there is no Veda study, the members of which have on 
their bodies long and thick hair, that suffers from such diseases 
as piles, dyspepsia, epilepsy, black and white leprosy. Kulluka 
remarks that the works on medicine hold that such diseasos are 
inherited and so if such a girl bo married the progeny might 
suffer from these diseases, and thus this prohibition is based on 
a visible motive. From this a very important conclusion is 
drawn by dharmasastra writers viz. if one while performing a 
rite or when engaged in any matter acts contrary to a rule that 
has a seen purpose, the rite or matter does not become invalid or 
void, while where a rule is based on an unseen or spiritual 
purpose and it is infringed, the act itself becomes void or 
invalid. Yaj. I. 52 and 53 1629 prescribe among other things 
that the bride to be chosen by u. man must be free from (incur¬ 
able ) diseases, must have a brother living, must not be a 
sapinda of the bridegroom or must not have the same gotra or 
pravara as that of the bridegroom. On this the Mit. remarks 
that if a man marries a girl who is suffering from an incurable 
disease, the marriage is valid, only he does an act which runs 
counter to seen results (i. e. he may suffer the consequence that 
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his children may be diseased ), but if he goes through a cere¬ 
mony of marriage with a girl who is a sapinda or of the same 
gotra or pravara there is no valid marriage and the girl is not 
his legal wife. No clear visible purpose can be associated with the 
prohibition against marrying a sapinda or sagotra girl; hence 
there must be a spiritual purpose in that prohibition and 
so if one infringes it the hct itself ( viz. marriage) becomes 
void. 1630 

The Tantravartika of Kumarila has as usual a very long 
note on this discussion. He does not see eye to eye with Sahara. 
He says 1631 that the Mlmarhsa is concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of dharma, that sruti is the prime authority in matters of 
dharma, that Mlmarhsa has concern with smrtis only so far as 
their authoritativeness in matters of dharma goes, that just as 
agriculture and the like are not discussed in MlmSmsa works 
because they have a purely secular purpose, so all acts that 
men do for a visible worldly purpose have no bearing on the 
investigation of dharma and that therefore the bhasyak&ra 
(Sahara) was not quite right in saying that such practices as 
rising to receive an old man or a teacher have a visible purpose 
and are authoritative on that ground. He further remarks that 
visible and invisible or spiritual purposes are often inextricably 
mixed up. When the Veda prescribes ‘ he pounds the grains 
of paddy ’ or enjoins a sacrifice like the Karlrl for bringing 
down rain, there is a visible purpose therein (e. g. the rice 
grains have to be freed from husk before boiled rice for obla¬ 
tions can be prepared ). So even when an act has a seen purpose 
it may still have Veda as the basis; so also an act such as 
rising to show respect to a teacher may have a seen result 
(such as the teacher being pleased teaches the pupils with 
enthusiasm ) as well as an unseen result ( viz. completion of 
Veda study without obstacles ). Therefore he argues that all 


1630. In a very recent case (Madhavrao v. Raghavtndrarao 4S Bom. 
L. R. 196) the Bombay High Court has~cxpressed doubts about the logic or 
reasonableness of this doctrine of the Purvamimamsa in relation to marriages 
of sagotra parties 
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smrtis 1632 are authoritative according to the purpose they serve, 
that whatever portion of the smrtis is concerned with dharma and 
moksa (final release from samsara ) has its origin in the Yeda 
and whatever is concerned with wealth and the satisfaction of 
desires ( artha and harm) is based on worldly practices. In this 
way are to be explained the didactic portions of the Maha- 
bhiirata and the Puranas, the episodes in these being useful as 
arthavddas ( eulogies of what are prescribed as religious duties), 
the description of the several divisions of the earth being 
useful for indicating what countries are suitable for the per¬ 
formance of dharma and the enjoyment of its rewards and 
being based partly on Veda and partly on direct experience. 
Similarly the auxiliary lores (ain't s) of the Veda (such as 
phonetics, grammar, metrics &c.) are partly based on the Veda 
and partly on worldly experience. Mlmamsa and NySya (logic) 
are necessary for the correct interpretation and understanding 
of the Veda ( as stated by Manu in XII. 105-106 ). He is even 
prepared to concede that systems 1533 lik»- the Sankhya ( which 
postulates a prime cause of the world called Pradhuna) or 
Vedanta ( which postulates Purusa as the cause of the world ), 
the theory of atoms ( propounded by Kanada ) serve the purpose 
of explaining the creation and dissolution of the world, lead 
one to understand how the performance of sacrifices gives rise 
to the subtle apurva which leads on to heaven and also exemplify 
how human effort and fate have their own spheres of operation 
(i. e without human effort the world is produced and in spite 
of human effort it may be dissolved ). Kumariia goes a step 
further and states that even the Buddhist philosophies of 
njfidnn (cognitions being the only reality), of the non-exis¬ 
tence of the soul or of eternal flux arise from the arthavada 
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passages of the Upanisads and serve the purpose of inducing 
men to give up extreme attachment to sensual pleasures and 
therefore may be useful in their own way. He winds up by 
saying that in the case of all knowledge or works wherever the 
result (or reward ) of the course laid down in them is to take 
place in the future and there is no possibility of experiencing 
its happening in the present such work may be deemed to be 
based on the Veda; but where, as in the science of medicine, 
the result can be seen taking place in other people, that know¬ 
ledge is authoritative only because of the visible result. 

This discussion about srartis based on the Veda or on 
perceptible purposes or motives is taken up in the digests on 
dharmasastra. For example, Apararka 1634 (pp. 626-627 ) quotes 
long passages from the Bhavisyapurana dividing the contents 
of smrtis into five categories and exemplifying that division, viz. 

(1) those based on a visible purpose or motive, (2) those based 
or. unseen or spiritual motives or purposes, (3) those based on 
both visible purposes and unseen or spiritual purposes, (4) those 
based on reasoning, (5) those that merely re-iterate what is 
already well-known or determined. All these except the first 
variety are based according to the Bhavisyapurana on the Veda. 
The examples of the five kinds given by the same Purana are 
respectively as follows: (1) the smrti (viz. Arthasastra or 
Dandanlti) in which there is a discussion about six gunas 
(sandhi &c.), the four upayas ( sama , dana <fcc.), the various 
superintendents of state departments (adhyaksa) and of kantakas ; 

(2) the prescription that one should perform the sandhya worship 
or that one should not partake of dog’s flesh; (3) a brahmacurin 


1634. *5 Uf%«V?iTTor* I gBTwf ^ **TTH: e>l^<j«g im HUT W I 

i fsriiei g vanfr • 

qitt q g qt sr w»iiS( 1 ) 3 # gurvbi gq i mw En mlw ig 1 

(*nrr«n g»nr-l) 1 vbit h wwrot m fa&i: 

gsogsumt Prom* ■ xtnifa nltm tgfa mfagnNi «sjrwihmiii: wgr 

1 3 ursnu'i ujtH: jiItst 1 vranrt urc^a^g- 

1 g 4vrsr<jgTsg^ vm 1* g*rt 
1 wy m 3 'mtwmf v«n wig # pp. 626-627, 

in his comment on *n. I. 3 quotes the first two verses and in his 
qf fo nfqn K KPgl P- 19 quotes all. on III. 7 quotes from the vrftrnp 

the half verse ‘ ... wmT: qftfW g ». The rfffar. II. p. 24 quotes 

from the two verses ... » T Vgm^ and remarks ‘ WSTItjfvt 
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should carry a staff of palaia (the staff serves for one’s protec¬ 
tion, which is a seen purpose, but that it should be of paU&a 
and of no other tree is based on an unseen motive); (4) when one 
text declares that homa should be performed after sunrise and 
another declares that it should be performed before sunrise, 
reasoning requires that there should be an option ( vide Manu 
11.15); (5) when Manu declares (in VI. 38) that a brihmana should 
leave home to become a wandering ascetic he simply re-iterates 
what is laid down in such Vedic passages as Br. Up. 1IL 5.1 
( vyutthayatha bhiksacaryam caranti) or Jabala Up. 4. 

In 1. 3. 5-7 Jaimini as interpreted by Sahara 1635 deals with 
the topic of the authoritativeness of certain usages laid down 
in the smrtis in relation to Vedic rites. Sahara states: $istn s 
say that religious rites should be performed after sipping water 
(i. e. after *1 camana ), one should wear the sacred thread in the 
upavita way in the worship of gods, one should do with the 
right hand all religious acts. The question is whether these 
acts should be done if not opposed to the sruti or should not be 
performed if opposed to what is taught in the Veda. The purva- 
paksa view is that these acts should not be done because they 
run counter to the sequence of the acts laid down in the Veda* 
For example, the Veda says, 4 after getting ready a bundle ( or 
handful) of kusa grass called reda one should prepare the red * 
( altar ) \ Here the preparation of the vedi is declared to follow 
immediately after the getting ready of a handful of kusas. If 
after the handful is got ready a man has a sneeze he has accord¬ 
ing to Manu V. 145 and Vas. HI. 38 to sip water before going 
on with the preparation of the m/e. This would be against the 
sequence ( krama) of acts laid down in the Veda. Strangely 
enough Mr. K.L. Sarkar in T.L.L. (on Mlmamsa rules) translates 
the words ‘ vedam krtva vedim karoti * as 4 make the vedi and 


1635. ftreroi^ \ w i sriv 

i 9r. i. 3. 5-7 ; 
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says that the 7th sutra should end with the words 
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then reoite the vedas ’ (p. 241), thereby committing two mistakes 
He misunderstands the word * veda ’ which in this passage only 
means a ‘ handful of kusas ’ and inverts the sequence of the 
acts denoted by the gerundial termination ‘ tva On account 
of these two mistakes the discussion on pp. 240-242 is mislead¬ 
ing and obscure. If a man were to do the things required in a 
vedio rite with both hands, he would be able to do them quickly* 
The smrti rule that every religious act should be done with the 
right hand alone interferes with the quick performanc i of 
religious acts. The established conclusion is that these religi¬ 
ous acts (such as acamana) are performed by the sistas, are 
prompted by no visible motive ( such as covetousness ) and are 
therefore to be looked upon as authoritative, being not opposed 
to sruti. Kumarila does not like this way of explaining the 
sutras, since the instances given by Sahara really do not 
deserve to be put forth as even prana facie opposed to Sruti. 
The TantravSrtika ( p. 201) sets out sruti passages wherein the 
wearing of the sacred thread in the upavita form 1636 (Tai. S. H. 5. 
11.1 and Tai S.r. II. 1), acamana (Tai. A. H. 11), are enjoined. 
Therefore it explains the sutras in a different way. It splits up 
Jai. I 3. 5-7 into two adhikaranas. The first two constitute one 
topic. The purvapaksa 1637 is: those precepts of Buddha and other 
founders of sects, such as the construction of monasteries and 
parks, the insistence on desirelessness, the practice of meditation, 
ahithsS, truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness, 
are such that they are also laid down by the Veda, are not 
opposed to the ideas of sistas or do not run counter to nor rouse 
those who know the Veda to anger and therefore they must be 
held to be authoritative. This is denied by saying that the 
Bauddha doctrines even on the abovesaid matters are not to 


1636. VideH. of Dh. vol II. pp. 287, 288, notes 671, 677 for the 
passages of Tai. S. and Tai. £. 
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be accepted as authoritative since only a limited 1638 numbe* 
(14 or 18 ) of vidyas (the four vedas, the upavedas, the angas 
of the veda, the 18 smrtis, puranas, Dandanlti) have been 
accepted by the vedic sistas as authoritative on matters of 
dharma and the works of the Bauddhas and Jainas are not 
included therein. Just as milk though originally pure becomes 
useless and unreliable when put into a bag of dog-skin, so the 
doctrines of Bauddhas such as ahirnsa, though based on truth, 
are useless and are not authoritative in themselves for the 
followers of the Veda, 

The Tantravartika holds that Jai. I. 3. 7 is an adhikarana 
by itself and is concerned with the authoritativeness of sadacara 
(the customs and usages of sistab ). Its position is that those 
usages are authoritative that are not opposed to express Vedic 
texts, that are practised by Vedic sistas under the belief that 
they are right conduct ( dharma) and for which no visible 
motive ( such as pie isure or the satisfaction of desires or the 
acquisition of wealth ) can be predicated. Sistas are those who 
perform the religious acts expressly enjoined by the Veda. They 
are not so called because they practise what is said to be 
sadacara; otherwise there will be an argument in a circle (in the 
form 4 sadacara means what is practised by sistas and sistas are 
those who practise sadacara *). The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation which are observed 
by sistas ( as stated above ) with the idea that they constitute a 
part of dharma must be regarded as dharma and as leading to 
heaven. 1639 Practices do not become authoritative by the mere 
fact that no such motive or purpose can be postulated for them, 
but they become so only when they are observed by sistas as 


1638, Vide Yaj. I 3 for the 14 Vidyasthanas. For the four upavedas 
which raise the number to 18 vide n 17 p 10 above Acc, to the Nyayasudha 
(p. 183) Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda aud Arthasastra are four 
Upavedas: Mimamsa and Nyiya (logic) aie two upangas, siksa (not the 
Vedanga on phonetics) is separately mentioned because there are works on 
phonetics like that of Katyayana laying down special rules for distinct 
&khas. Dandanlti is the same as Arthasastra 
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part of dharma. The Tantravartika (p. 205) gives certain 
illustrations of such practices viz gifts, japa, mStryajfta 
(offerings to the mother Goddesses), the festival of Indra’s 
banner, fairs held at temples, fasts by maidens on the 4th day 
of a month, gifts of lamps on the first day of K&rtika, the 
spring 16 * 0 festival on the first day of the dark half of Phalguna 
&c. The Tantravartika is careful to point out that many 
activities such as agriculture, menial service or trade that are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and that give rise to 
several fixed and varying acts and also such actions as eating 
sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possessing a 
charming house and garden, engaging in painting, singing and 
dancing, enjoying the fragrance of sandalwood and flowers, all 
of which are common to rnlecrhas and Aryas, are not deemed by 
any one to be part of dharma and that it does not follow that, 
because a few actions (of si?tas ) are accepted as dharma, all 
their actions are to be looked upon as dharma. 1641 In ordinary 
life certain practices only are deemed to be sistacara, while 
there are certain other acts that are common to all human 
beings (including sistas), but are not so regarded. Certain 
practices such as worship of gods and honouring brahmanas are 
seen to be common among all people and yet do constitute 
dharma, because that is deemed to be so by the sistas. Those 
practices alone are dharma that are observed by Sistas only as 
obligatory on them and not other practices that are common to 
all beings. The Trantravartika then refers to the Dharma- 


1640, For the festival called Indramaha, vide H of Db. vol II, pp 
825-826 The spring festival was one in which on the first day of the dark 
half of Phalguna people went about drenching each other in ordinary or 
coloured water discharged from syringes and the like • 4 qfrr$SJ^fT«0T*rfiNtf% 
T%*nmit: q wro r gfo w: 1 on on 3t. i. 3. 7. 

Modern practice combines this with the lighting of bonfires on the Full 
moon of Phalguna. The mythical origin of of modern days on the Full 

moon day of Phalguna is described in vfavqym ( chap. 132 ). 
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sfttra 1642 of Gaut. (I. 3 ) and Ap. Dh. S. (II. 6.13. 7-8) which say 
that ancient (or great) men in several instances were guilty of 
transgressions of dharma and of committing desperate acts, 
that on account of their spiritual merit they did not incur sin > 
but if a man of later days were to follow them in the same acts 
he would sink into hell. It then gives twelve instances of lapses 
from good conduot (attributed even to avatars ) that were trans¬ 
gressions and either explains them away or says that they were 
due to wrath, hatred or other passions, were not intended by the 
authors (of those acts) themselves to be dharma and are not to 
be looked upon as sistacara by modern men. The instances are: 
(1) Prajapati who is said to have approached Usas, his daughter 
(Sat. Br. I. 7. 4. 1 or Ait. Br. 13. 9 ); (2) Indra, who is described 
as the paramour of Ahalya ( in the Subrahmanya litany ); (3) 
Nahusa, who occupied the position of Indra, made approaches to 
Saci, the wife of Indra (Udyoga.cliap. 13 ft') and was transformed 
into an ajagara (Boa Constrictor); (4) Vasis+ha, who when his 100 
sons were devoured by a demon, was so struck with grief that he 
threw himself bound into the Vipasa river(Nirukta IX.26, Adiparva 
chap 177.1-6 = cr. ed. 167.1-C, Vanaparva 130. 8-9, Anusasana3. 
12-13 ); (5) Pururavas who thought of dying by hanging or by 
being devoured by wolves ( Rg. X. 95. 14, Sat. Br. XI. 5. 1-8 ) 
when separated from Urvasi; (6) Visvamitra, who officiated as 
priest at the sacrifice of Trisanku that had become a c&ndala 
through a curse (Adiparva 71. 31-33); (7) Yudhisthira who took 
DraupadI as wife although she had been won by his younge r 
brother Arjuna by his skill in archery and who prevaricated in 
order to bring about the death of his brahmana teacher Drona 
( Dronaparva 190. 55 ); (8) Krsna Dvaipayana (Yyasa), who 
thought himself a perpetual student, procreated by niyoga at 
the request of his mother Satyavati two sons on the widows of 
his brother Vicitravlrya; (9) Bhlsma who lived on without be¬ 
longing to any ( of the four ) Ssramas and who is said to have 
performed several Asvamedhas though he had no wife; (10) 

1642. OTt WUFW W w wra. • t ift. I. 3-4 ; 
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Rama who performed Asvamedha accompanied by a golden 
image of Slt&; (11) DhrtarSstra, though blind, performed sacri¬ 
fices; (12) Vasudeva and Arjuna are described as being drunk 
and as having married RukmiDl and Subhadr& respectively who 
were their maternal uncle’s daughters (such marriages being 
forbidden). Kumarila, like a modern comparative mythologist- 
explains (Tantravartika p. 208 ) that Prajapati means * the Sun' 
who approaches (i. e. rises after) the Dawn. This explanation 
is as old as the Ait. Br. 13. 9 where it is said that there are two 
views viz. it is either ‘ Heaven ’ or * Usas ’ that is meant by the 
word ‘daughter.’ Similarly Indra and Ahalya respectively 
mean the Sun and the Night and jura means literally ‘ one who 
makes to disappear or wither away ’ (and not paramour) in that 
passage. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1145 note 2550 for the epi¬ 
thet ‘Ahalyayai j&ra ’ in the Veda and quotation from Tantra- 
Vartika. The story of Ahalya and Indra varies in its details in 
the epics. Vide Ramayana I. 48, Udyoga 12. 6. These two are 
instances of transgression of dharma (dharma-vyatikrama) and 
the next case of Vasistha is an example of sahasa (through 
sorrow). Kumarila says that Visvamitra was piompted by his 
hatred of Vasistha and his pride, that the sin accruing from his 
act would be neutralized by his great austerities. So his 
actions cannot serve as a model for imitation by others. Vyasa, 
who was a son of Satyavatl from l’arasara when she was a 
maiden, had Vicitravlrya as ( his uterine ) brother after Satya¬ 
vatl married Santanu. In the case of a brahmacarin, sexual 
intercourse is most reprehensible ( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 374 )r 
But Vyasa agreed to myoga because of his regard for his mothe, 
as allowed by Gaut 18. 4-5. Kumarila adds that Vyasa could 
do so on account of his great past and future austerities, that 
another person with similar qualifications may do so even in 
spite of all prohibitions, since the Mahabharata (Asramavasika 
30. 24) says ‘sarvam balavat&m pathyam’ (to the strong every¬ 
thing is wholesome or allowable). He gives an apt illustration. 
An elephant can devour branches of trees without harm, but 
others doing so would meet death. Daksa V.10 prescribes 'an&sra. 
ml na tistheta ksanamekamapi dvijah ’ ( a twice-born person 
should not stay even for a moment unattached to some &6rama). 
Bhlsma remained unmarried out of filial devotion to his father 
and Rama could not think of another wife as he was so much 
attached to Slta. Kumarila boldly asserts that Bhlsma had a 
wife only for the purpose of the sacrifices he performed (though 
this is mentioned in no Itibasa or Purftna) and relies upon the 
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mode of proof called arthapatti for this 1643 . His words are given 
below. This and some other explanations offered by Kumarila 
shed a very interesting light on the theological apologetics of 
Mlmamsakas. Vide H. of Dh. vol, II. pp. 558 and 684 for Rama 
and the golden image of Slta. As to Yudhisthira’s bringing 
about the death of his bralimana teacher the explanation is that 
the former performed Asvamedha after the end of the war by 
way of prayascitta (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 147 n. 333 and pp- 
1236-37 notes 2674-75 for Asvamedha as the re mover of all sins). 
As to DraupadI being the wife of five brothers Kumarila quotes 
Adiparva 198.14 ( =cr. ed. 190. 14) and offers several explana¬ 
tions ( p. 209 ), the most astounding being that there were five 
wives of the five brothers who were so similar that they were 
all referred to as one. As the Nyay.isudha (p. 194) remarks, 
these various explanations were offered to show off great re¬ 
sourcefulness of interpretation (parihara-vaibhav§rtham), 
the proper one being that the practice of the Pandavas was an 
evil one and was not to be imitated. A blind man could not 
perform sacrifices and was excluded from inheritance. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. H. p. 157 n. 369 and vol. HI. p. 609 n. 1154. But 
Kumarila says that as Dhrtarastra was blessed with sight for a 
while and saw his deceased sons through the miraculous power 
of Vyasa (Asramavasiparva chap. 32-37 ) he might have been 
endowed with sight at the time of the sacrifices or what is 
meant is that he made gifts which are spoken of as sacrifices- 
As regards Subhadra, Kumarila asserts that in spite of the fact 
that Subhadra was said in the Adiparva ( 219.18 = cr. ed. 211. 
18 ) to have been the daughter of j Vasudeva and sister of Krsna. 
she was really the daughter of Krsna’s step-mother’s sister or 
the daughter’s daughter of five sister of his step-mother’s father 
( a female cousin being often called a sister among the L&tas )• 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 459-460 and notes to my edition of 
the text of V. Mayukha ( pp. 200-202 ). Krsna’s marriage with 
Rukminl is to be similarly explain ?d. It is somewhat surpris- 
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ing that Khandadeva states that it is nowhere found that 
Subhadra was the daughter of Vasudeva. Probably he had a 
corrupt reading of the MahSbharata passage before him. As to 
the charge of drinking spirituous liquor (ubhau madhvUsa- 
vakqibau in Udyogaparva 59. 5) against both VftBudeva and 
Arjuna, they were both ksatriyas and only brahmanas were 
prohibited from drinking any kind of intoxicating drink (Gaut. 
II. 25), while to ksatriyas and vaisyas two kinds of wine called 
madhu (liquor from honey or madhuka flowers) and sldhu (rum ) 
were allowed and only paistl ( spirituous liquor distilled from 
flour) was forbidden ( by Gaut. II. 25, Manu XI. 93-94 ). 

Kumarila offers some other explanations of Jai. 1644 I. 3. 5-7 
which need not be set out here. 

Kumarila mentions certain practices of his times and 
concludes that they are to be condemned and not to be followed 
or regarded as authoritative. He says: 1645 even in these days 
brahmana women of Ahicchatra and Mathura drink wine; 
northerners ( northern brahmanas) engage in such transactions 
as the gift and sale of horses and mules that have a mane, asses. 


1644. If. I. 3. 7. will have to be read as ‘ uywfa 

> acc. to Kumarila, Khandadeva and others if 

Sahara's interpretation of the sutra is to be accepted. 1 tfg 
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on I. 3. 7 p. 36. Kumarila implies a purvapaksa and holds 
that I. 3. 7 is the sutra giving the final conclusion only and as an 
independent adhikarana by itself. 
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l ff?*. p. 204. atfjrwow is modern Ramnagar 
in Rohilkhand. Vide JRAS. for 1903 p. 292. The form avftrenvr 
occurs in a Pabhosa Inscription (E. I. vol. II. at p. 243). For the 
different views about vide H# of Db. vol. II. pp. 

458-463. Kulluka on Manu XI. 95 notes that certain commentators 
held that the prohibition against drinking in the case *of brahm&n&s did 
not apply to brahmana wdmen. Vide H. of Dfc. vol. II. p. 765 for 
with wife and children and pp. 181 and 839 about gift and sale of horses 
and animals with two rows of teeth, where Tai. S. II, 2, 6. 3 and II, 
3. 12.1. and Jai. III. 4. 28-31 are cited. 
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camels and animals with two rows of teeth and eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and friends; brahmanas of 
the south enter into matrimony with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter and take their meals while seated on a couch (of 
wicker work ); both ( brahmanas of the north and south ) take 
cooked food ( kept in pots) that remains after their friends or 
relatives have partaken of it or that has been touched by them 
( at the time of eating ); they chew betelnut leaves that have 
been touched by persons of a]l varnas, do not perform sipping 
of water ( acamana ) at the end of the chewing of betelnut, wear 
clothes washed by washermen and brought on the back of asses; 
they do not avoid contact even with persons guilty of grave 
sins ( except of brahmana murder ). There are everywhere an 
infinite number of very obvious transgressions of the subtle 
dictates of dkarma laid down for each man, caste or family, 
that (transgressions ) are contrary to sruti, smrti and each other 
and that have a visible purpose behind them. It is not possible 
to regard such practices as authoritative.’ Similarly Varadaraja, 
(1600-I6G0 A. D.) a pupil of Bhattojf Diksita, in his work styled 
the Glrvanapadamarijarl in a dialogue between a Kanyakubja 
brahmana and a sunny asin hailing from Vijavanagara makes 
the brahmana host say that each country has certain practices 
which are durucdras such as marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter in the south, marriage of girls among southerners 
even before they are four years old, sitting down to a meal 
without bathing in Karnataka, in Maharastra the marriage 
of a younger brother before an elder one, in the hilly country 
the practice of niyoga ( vide Mr. P. K. Gode’s interesting paper 
in ‘ Bharatlya-vidya ’ vol. VI pp. 27-30 ). 

According to Sahara, Jaimini in I. 3. 8-9 deals with certain 
words like yam, vavaha and vetasa t that have different signi¬ 
ficances among Aryas and Mlecchas ( and therefore these sutras 
constitute what is called yavavarahadhikarana ). But Kumarila 
does not like this view of Sahara and proposes another topic for 
these two sutras, viz. the relative strength of smrti and sadac&ra 
where they are in conflict. Here there are three 1616 possible 
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views, viz. that both are equally strong and so there is an option 
in case of conflict, that acara is stronger, that smrti is the 
stronger of the two. The prima facie view is that both are 
equally strong, since smrti and sadacara are both inferred to be 
based upon Veda. Kumarila’s own final conclusion is that 
smrti is of greater force than acara, that is, where they come in 
direct conflict smrti should prevail. His position is that, though 
both smrti and acara are to be deemed to be based on Veda, 
there is a difference between the two. People have full faith in 
such smrtis as that of Manu and Manu and others are believed 
to have been inspired sages and are the propounders of the rules 
of dharma scattered about in various Vedic sakhas, while the 
same cannot be said about modern men and their practices 
cannot claim or possess the same weight and allegiance that 
the practices laid down by Manu and other sages can. From 
the practice of sistas one may infer a smrti as the root thereof 
and then further one may infer a sruti as the root of the smrti. 
Therefore acara is removed by two stages from the Veda, while 
smrti is removed only by one stage from the Veda. Hence 
Kumarila says that in case of conflict smrti should prevail over 
acSra. The practices that are discussed here ( acc. to Kumarila, 
Parthasarathi and others) are such as the marriage with a 
maternal uncle’s daughter or with a paternal aunt’s daughter and 
the like that are in vogue among certain people and that are yet 
opposed to smrtis (such as Manu XI. 171-72 ) and for which a 
visible motive can easily be found ( kamarfiltelmnturam sjxtqta- 
meoa driyate, as the Sastradipika says ). 

Kumarila gives another (and so a third ) explanation of 
Jai. I. 3. 8-9 1647 which need not detain us here. 


1647. *WT l !TOin *T Jrffcwwwra; I %. I. 3. 8-9. Acc. io 

gptftf! here means while acc. to Sahara’s gloss 5TTWUT: means 

. Sir G. Jha In ' Purvamlmarhsi in its sources' p. 226 translates 
'giving and accepting in gift and buying and selling lions, horses'. 
means‘a lion'also, but it is hardly possible to believe that gifts of lions were 
made to brabmanas or that they accepted them. must be taken as an 

adjective of 'as'va' here. The on HI. 4. 34 remarks, 'fa v* 

i w qtvlRn a 

TOI’fclThis shows that the 
prohibition against the gift of * kesarin'’ refers to the gift of horses. 
Sahara on Jai. VI. 7. 4 makes this quite clear when he says that in the 
Viivajit where the sacrificer had to make a gift of all his wealth, horses 

( Continued on the next Page) 
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Jai, I. 3.15-23 constitute what is called Hol&kadhikarana, 
or SSmSnyasrutikalpanadhikarana. The first two and the last 
two sutras are the most important. Certain practices 1648 like 
the Holaka (spring) festival are observed by the easterners, 
certain others like Ahnlnaibuka (worship of growing Karafija 
or Arka or other trees as handed down in one's family ) by the 
southerners, and the Udvrsdbhayajna (honouring oxen on the 
Full Moon of Jyestha and making them run a race) by the nor¬ 
therners. The question is: whether, in making an inference 
about these practices being based on Veda, one was to suppose that 
the inferred Vedic text also should be restricted to the easter¬ 
ners and the like 1649 . The purvapaksa view is that the sruti to 
be inferred as the basis of the respective practices must be 
deemed to be restricted to certain persons only (such as the 
easterners i. e. pracyas &c.). The established conclusion is that 


( Continued from the last page ) 

should not be gifted on account of the prohibition contained in ‘he does not 
give kesann rig % V%gr gr*T vfkfkv'rk g ^.qffol f 

ggrfk Thetftafaraft. (pp, 60-61) 

explains the ggs; ‘ atugpim 3 *TWT 

ukg w 3 ppkv utg v fcffi ggid: i gf k q ftpnflgsft i > , 

on jrfkrfkrTWig the observes ‘eftn^ft^n^w 

kgrsv unw frfyw t k irwthprh *ni 

fiYik $gg«gig!wrgnn»rt »(p. 212). 

1648. ai3nPT»^T«PTTTttu34R TOPT png '• 3Ttk VT pgSW: ^TTttP^PWI- 

Tlrurnpr i ••• «trS^*rY^f iwtot • 3 Wifu^r 1 ^r- 1 . 3. 15-23 ; ar g uing 

rytxrmrR i t ^ n m rmfow k 1 k wro k*ig 'wiwv: rnmoxroffrn 1 

npng sfkPvt:, ^ ;igg»pp»jrigg 

^<f r "tV w 1 ••• auk kfk v^vrffrT: 1 ww: png» gpr: tpum^ i g 

fkutnpr t f5uni 1 ntsgphvft rg»vt 1 ... ikv- 

wjfegi 1 5tgy. the word aigwn means or sigmiSi or agpiqj. The first 
two ggs may be briefly but closely paraphrased as * a tgUHP T git>ng> pr 
iTrerwmuvru>ngF!g?ri «tk: sggpnqgitagggjTfiT pirg 1 n sggreqg ggfg *r%- 
swfk 3 png ■ gggg ik«rprk pgk n$*nl?ghi<ngg?pf 
gsgign iffaigig?). PP-100-101. Thisantigfpjr is called gt gig i ; because the first 
example ia gigpgeg refers to the practice of gfgtgiT. hurt- on U5J VIII. 46 refers 
to ggfggggr as a practice of the northerners. The fh sgr. WT- explains : 
‘ gg*ktmgi gtsigu • wwfKind 

t g^gntgpi gfafarph gcftggppW gtggrkr grgggtggg*! 1 . > 

1649. Vide the following remark about the demand for the divine 
origin of laws and usages from Berolzheimer: " historically political power, 
legal regulation and customs were popularly conceived as expressions of the 
Divine Will” (Author’s Preface, p. XLIV, in ' the World’s Legal Philoso¬ 
phies'), 
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such practices must be deemed to be meant for all, since the 
general rule about vedic injunctions is that they are applicable 
to all. The performer specially meant by each Vedic injunction 
is known in either of three ways, 1650 viz. by capability, by non¬ 
prohibition and by the employment of a special epithet or 
Attribute. When it is said ' suargakamo yajeta ’ then only the 
three twice-born classes are meant, for, they alone are capable 
of tending the sacred fires and of possessing Vedic learning 
and a sudra is not a fit person to whom that injunction can 
apply. Those who are guilty of grave sins ( pntitu) and the 
impotent are prohibited from performing Vedic rites. When 
the Veda says * raja rajasuyena yajeta ’ there is a special attribute 
of the performer ( viz. being a ksatriya ) prescribed by the sruti 
and so no one else can perform Rajasuya. When none of these 
three exists a Vedic rid In is in general meant for all (sarmdharma). 
The practices of Holaka, Vrsabhayajna and the like should not 
be held to b8 restricted to certain countries or people only, but 
should be inferred to be applicable to all. When a man leaves 
the east and goes to the south, he may still perform the Holaka 
festival; while a man from the eastern country itself may not 
perform it at all. Further the words * southern, eastern and 
northern ’ are relative. A country that is called southern may 
be to the north of another. Therefore Holaka and other practices 
are not invariably concomitant with particular countries or 
peoples. Nor can it be said that those practices require those 
particular countries for their performance in the way in which 
sruti expressly requires the Vaisvadeva rite (one of the four 
c&turmasyas) to be performed on a spot that slopes towards the 
east. The Tantravartika 1651 points out that persons receive 
appellations from names of countries on various grounds as 
being born in a country or as residing therein or as coming 
from that country or as going to that country. Medhatithi on 
Manu VDI. 46 says the same. 


1650. ft3* » 

am. p. 245 ; *nftfWr 

r wunrw l p. 246 (explaining n*wnuwr* 

1661. s m e fr frg ftrifomnnwi ft i » 

p. 251. The last half refers to Panini IV, 3. 89, IV. 3. 53. IV. 
3. 25, IV. 3. 74 respectively; 

i irawwfi •H*u«wiww»rm i 

uwnpiftftft ftrg* ■ g w nf l i fa i (at end 
Of Jai.I.3. 23). 
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The Tantravartika explains that the first two sutras are 
meant to refer to another question also, viz. whether the rules of 
the grhyasutras 1652 and of such dharmasutra works as the sutra 
of Gautama are authoritative only as to certain groups or are 
meant to be authoritative for all. He begins by saying that 
the Puranas, the Manusmrti and Itihasa (i. e. the Mahabharata) 
are equally authoritative for all people and then points out that 
the Gobhila-grhya and Gautama-dharmasutra are traditionally 
accepted by the students of the Samaveda, that the dharmasutra 
of Vasistha is accepted by the students of the Rgveda, the sutra 
of Sankha-Likhita by the followers of the white Yajurveda and 
the sutras of Apastamba and Baudhayana by the followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha. The Sastradipika explains that an author 
who was a student of the Samaveda taught his own work to his 
pupils who also learned the Samaveda under him, that these pupils 
in their turn taught that work to others and in that way there 
arose a tradition among the students of the Samaveda to study 
the sutra of Gautama. Therefore, to say even as to grhya 
works that they are restricted to particular groups of persons is 
not correct. Similarly in the case of practices there is no 
epithet or attribute that is common to all those who practise 
them or which distinguishes those who do not observe them 
from those that observe them and therefore it is not possible to 
restrict such practices as Holaka to particular countries or 
groups of people. 

The requisites of valid customs as laid down by the emi¬ 
nent writers of the Purva-mlmamsa school may now be sum¬ 
marised. Such customs must be ancient, must not be opposed 
to the express texts of the Veda or of smrti, must be such as to 
be regarded as obligatory by the sistas and must be observed 


w Ri g tif ifl a rc a qfr n rwwrt w 

t mfn itait&r i <rv*. pp. 243-244 ; 

grcil fi sr^tn-. 

• enwrtwit 5 4rrfwfrsg*m*rer*rftg«r*r 

fitfnfffim p. 42. 
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by them with the consciousness that they are so, they must 
not have a seen or visible purpose, and they must not be im* 
moral 16Si . It has to be remembered that the purvamlmarhsa 
writers did not lay down anything about the binding character 
of usages that were peculiarly secular but restricted their 
remarks to customs and usages that had more or less an unseen 
or spiritual purpose. Khandadeva emphasizes this by stating 
* only those customs can be deemed to be based on the Veda 
that are not opposed to the Veda and smrtis and that are obser¬ 
ved by respectable people under the belief that thereby they are 
carrying what dharma dictates’ 1651 . Medhatithi on Manu 1655 
II. 18 makes this position quite clear after quoting a verse of 
Kumarila ‘a smrti that is opposed to the Veda or is self-contra- 
dictory, or has a visible secular purpose or expressly states a 
motive (for observing its precepts) cannot be deemed to be 
based on the Veda’. The Mlmarhsa-kaustubha (p. 51 on Jai. 
I. 3. 7 ) quotes a verse to the effects that 1 only those whose 
ancestors also observed certain usages handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation would not incur blame by observing them 
(if they are opposed to sruti or smrti), but not others ( who 


<rs mrsrfSci 1 irwmvnm i er 'Hu 

3ptt: > ‘ faaft... Hsuwum 

4y«t f sm q t : nt«r°<ru i %$r v aunrrT: vTTwrHaFmnra: 

tibr^ u ft flu i ■■■ g 

«nrrfr«t a uat ft V it pn r g ft s^iniu tf * ftfTu: i 

1654. f^lWa^5ng#nnirsusuTTT i 

sis ‘ sftrcg?uftn^l ns u snuH» i 3 aunfans- 

«rrftrf§tCT*iftnw*ta t ara«j rnft gf?hFr?cRTiugnfn • *ugwrg 

aimfwnwtmucnrnTtiwt ftHn 

gwni • wwnn wmiwffi i rftuiuT^gu pp. <3-44 

(on If. I. 3. 7). 


1655. n jsnrmnir: ^nrnrrn>: ttmr«in < 3% n usm^i r n 
fWhn n i T^rSH wrot 4ni TmmsfSi: « i£p> on ua 

II. 18. This verse refers to five classes of smrti texts that cannotnoe based 
on gft. tout nr 3Tit%TOT»u 'n TOuH^nunrot (); nr nr qni ThurgRu 
is the fifth class, but the meaning is not clear. Sir Ganganath Jha in his 
translation of Medhatithi does not say whence this verse is taken, nor 
does he correctly render the words fihffan and f^rTSITf%ESRTTfit and be omits 
altogether the fourth pada. The words appear to mean 

* that smrti which declares its promulgation (by a sage) is not to be 
deemed to be based on Veda (since otherwise Veda will be held to be 
not nitya). 
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cannot rely on such a state of things)’. In a learned discus¬ 
sion on badha Kumarila in' his Tantravartika ( on Jai. 111. 3. 14 
pp. 859-860) brings together many badhas out of which those 
that are relevant to this discussion are given in the note 
below 1656 . It says that inference is set aside by direct percep¬ 
tion, smrti by sruti, a smrti not composed by an authoritative 
person and that is self-contradictory is set aside by a smrti that is 
authoritative and not self-contradictory, a smrti that has a 
visible worldly purpose by one that has an unseen spiritual 
purpose, a smrti based on inference drawn from a sruti or based 
upon a commendatory vedic passage is set aside by a smrti 
based upon ( a direct) sruti text, a usage is set aside by a smrti 
and one usage is set aside by another usage that is accepted by 
more respectable people &c. 


1656. gra tnra )—... nw 

itrariMtavni jewf, 

ttiTOTOvra, &c* ic*w- 

pp. 859-860. 



CHAPTER XXXllt 


CUSTOMS AND DHARMASASTRA WORKS 

It is now necessary to see how Dharmasastra works have 
dealt with the authority and binding force of customs and 
usages. Sadacara is defined by Harlta as follows 1657 :— the 
word ‘ sat ’ means ‘ good ’ and the good are those who are free 
from (moral) taint; the practices of such people are called 
sadacara. Vide Manu II. 18, which also defines sadacara. 
Even the most ancient sutras testify to the fact that numerous 
customs and usages had arisen in different countries and vil¬ 
lages. The Asv. gr. (I. 7. 1-2 ) says, 1658 * various indeed are the 
observances of ( different) countries and villages; one should 
follow those in marriages ; what, however, is common (to all 
or most) shall be declared by us ’. The Ap. gr. (II. 15) declares, 
‘people should understand from women what procedure is to be 
observed (according to custom)’ and the Ap. Dh. S. provides 
(1.7. 20. 8~H 11. 29. 14) that one 1659 should regulate one’s 
course of action (in difficult or doubtful matters) according to 
the conduct which is unanimously approved of in all countries 
by the Aryas (men of the three higher castes), who have been 
properly disciplined, who are aged, who have restrained their 
senses and who are neither covetous nor hypocritical and con¬ 
cludes with the aphorism (II. 11. 29.15 ) ' some teachers hold 
that the rest of the dharmas (not set out in this work) may be 
understood from women and from men of all castes ’. Baud. 
Dh. S. 166 ° (I. 5.13) states (on the subject of sraddha) ‘the us¬ 
ages of people should be followed as to other rites- to be per¬ 
formed ’. Several grhyasutras (like -Paraskara II. 17, Manava 


1657. mgWTOSi: I fom i W l W 

q by VTt. WT- I- parti p. 144. This is fts^jgTPT III. 11.3 
quoted by the on VT. I. 7 as from that jrm. 

1638. am irmuwta ah farcfc sufomj ■ ^ 

IfiSWT*!: • ’I-1. 7- 1“2 ; vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 441 «. 1049 for 

remarks of ftpgw and srjrnror on these sutras. 

1659. f ^wm t w eut- 

Mw l flMHw qi ft vqsmt rw m fgv *nttr i i nW 1 - 

i WT1. u. II. 11. 29. 14-15. The first autra is 
the same as sifq. q. I. 7. 20. 8. 

1660. I A U. %• I. 5. 13. 
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gr.I.4.6) refer to the practices of people that should be followed 
in such matters as commencing agricultural operations, holi¬ 
days &o. It is needless to set out these in detail here. Manu 1661 
IV. 178 pronounces the general prescription for all men, ‘one 
should walk in the path of good men which their fathers and 
grandfathers trod; by so doing one will come to no harm 
For ordinary men this procedure is easy to understand and to 
follow. This dictum sets a premium on the attitude of no change 
in any matter for fear that change may lead to some unexpected 
harm and has been throughout the ages up to the present the 
motto of most people in India. As acara or sadacara is tangible 
and requires no effort to decide between conflicting views, we 
find eulogies of it in the earliest smrtis and purfinas. Vide 
Manu IV. 155-158, Vas. VI. 6-8 (the first and last of which are 
the same as Manu IV. 157-158), Anusasanaparva 104. 6-9, Visnu 
Dh. S. 71. 90-92 ( which are almost the same as Manu IV. 155, 
156, 158), Markandeya chap. 34, Brahmapurana 121. 6-9, Visnu- 
purana 1IL chapters 11 -12, Kurmapurana (uttarardha, chap 15). 

The general rule about the binding character of customs is 
set out as follows. Gaut. ( XJ. 20 ) observes, 1662 ‘the dharmas 
( customs) of countries, castes and families, which are not 
opposed to the Vedic scriptures, are authoritative and binding’. 
Gaut. provides in the next two sutras that cultivators, traders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans can lay down conven¬ 
tions or usages that would lie binding on the respective classes, 
that when a dispute arises as to these usages the king should 
learn affairs from those who wield authority over those classes 
and decide the dispute accordingly. Vas. 1.17 states, * Manu has 
declared that the (peculiar) customs of countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of rules propounded 
by the Veda’, and in XIX. 7 prescribes that the king should 


1661 . fihrfr vim vtm: is i trtMnvtonrt wt«f ttw 

* ng IV. 178. The p. 211 (on jai. 1.3.7) quotes this, 

reads for ftsvft and remarks ‘ vqt 3 V: 

wrwtfifapw it « Tfarxwira. ’ very appositely explains, 

i ••• wnwffcifi: w * 

JHlWVoftV f fit Wlft nniftrvtf I. Vide also firm, on *rt- 1 . 254 where 
IV. 178 is quoted and H, of Dh. vol. II. p. 460 n. 1086 where shir* on *3 
II. 18 is quoted. 

1662. mrmw. • ffK| - 

Htw 4^ *«f » it*q«l v&nrron t XI. 20-22 ; 

'vfasi- n. 
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enforce these among the four varnas. Ap. Dli. S. II. 6.15.1 
appears to lay down that the customs of countries and families 
(if not opposed to Veda) are authoritative and are to be follow¬ 
ed in the respective countries or families. But this view seems 
to be unacceptable to Baudh. Dh. S. (I. 1.19-26) which 
says, 1663 ‘there is difference of opinion regarding five (practices) 
in the South as well as in the North. We shall explain those 
peculiar to the south. They are: to eat in the company of (in 
the same plate with ) one whose upanayana is not performed, to 
eat in the company of one’s wife, to partake of stale food, to 
marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 
Now (the customs peculiar) to the north are : to sell wool, to 
drink rum, to deal in the sale of animals with an upper and a 
lower row of teeth, to follow the profession of arms and to travel 
by sea. He who follows (these practices) in any other country 
than where they are generally in vogue commits sin. For, in 
respect of these customs the authoritativeness must be restricted 
to the respective countries. Gautama declares that this is false. 
And one should not approve of ( accept) either ( of the two sets 
of practices), because they are opposed to the tradition of sistas 
(or opposed to the smrtis and the views of sistas)’. The 
Tantravartika 1664 (p. 211 ) mentions the argument of Borne con¬ 
cerning these passages of Ap. and Baud. viz. that Apastamba’s 
very general statement that practices of countries and families 
are authoritative in the respective countries cannot be accepted 

1663. qarer » vtfa yftnirawnft wnunmviu: 

gy u'nnf favr trjfcprNrt ur a a f 'i y qsf ft 

anitwT* Au i fftsT i i yerr- 

i r* w* «rhnt: i 

T*V I U. y.. I. 1. 19-26. The sqGvi . 

I. p. 10 explains: yjtft yfg 

yaffil 5T l gjW: I. Compare 

q. by p. no) ‘ s Hwgn si ffym s h wrS <*i • 

w ft*ry: i yrfrk yTftro M«ug iw ft «fhn (wfWhu?) 

vyiym!» sg yqi * wlgfv mtrn i uAut».> 

Taking food in the same plate with one's wife is forbidden by Manu IV. 
43 and Yaj. I. 131. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 765 n. 1833. 

1664. tHfrp i nni jl nt vfkyal svtnum i eirrerfr* tfow fE i| rw H rfimg h 

vqt urm r u ran nr q* %«f 3r«n: i n**Tf^- 

»mTp»<mgprqwryT»p^ i stmtirenw* a 

w fr n q ^ ua r i wgguwfflj uw a i ml f^ai- 

q i mwmwww g mq tri i «*». p. 211. The *tj. *. p. 22 

quotes the verse and remarks ‘ *f ip^y: aisq q ynf U« r qmme » «r 

* . 
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as valid, as it is opposed to the views of Gaut. (XL 20), as 
Baud, expressly states that certain practices though prevalent 
in certain localities cannot be accepted as valid and binding 
even in those localities because they are opposed to the express 
words of such authoritative and highly venerated smrtis ( as 
those of Manu ). Manu in several places provides for the enfor¬ 
ceability of customs and usages. In Manu VII. 203 it is s*iid, 

4 the conqueror should hold as authoritative and binding the 
lawful customs of the conquered country, just as they are stated 
to be’ and in Manu VIII. 41 and 46 1665 it is provided, ‘A king 
who knows dharma ( sacred law) should carefully inquire into 
the customs of castes, of countries, of guilds and of families 
and settle (or enforce) the customs peculiar to each. Whatever 
may have been practised by the good and by twice-born men 
devoted to dharma, that shall be established (by the king) as 
the law, provided it be not opposed to the ( customs of ) coun¬ 
tries, families and castes’. Medhatithi adds that the king has 
to gee whether the customs of countries, families, castes and 
guilds are directly in conflict with the Veda or are harmful to 
others or utterly immoral ( such ns marrying one’s mother) and 
only those that are found not to be so are to be enforced by the 
king and lie 1666 adds on Mann 11 b that the practices of sistas 
( persons who are well conducted, free from greed and learned 
in the Veda) on matters on which the Veda and smrti are silent 
and which they observe with the consciousness that they (prac¬ 
tices) are right (dharma) should be deemed to be based on 
Veda, lie offers certain illustrations of lush practices and also 

1665. $c**mr** jrf^vni- 

^ n * 3 . VIII. 41, on which ftuj. remarks 1 qprrffev 3W 

tot tftemr: ft ttf * 

... » . 

fJfTTfVj iNi *n*T: ifafcwf: it should be noted that in othei works also 

the Para&ikas were credited with the highly immoral practice of marrying 
one’s, own mother Vide ft ?'n?f^’r<Tr5|^«*ro- 

^ i ’ (4th 

P 95). The^ni^ (I. p. 10) and ^%(Wwp. 130) quote 
several verses from an anonymous smrti one of which is avr mffo q wt F ) 
f5*r?r. 

1666 . wnwN ttn'j'rt t 

' flieRt * wr«tn: 1 atrgtd »gsR v-j 

fi qT gr ql qs|f«rwHTi^itT5f ranrft vr ^ 

« w W mi« q %Miiawi <n%qrT wi *n qrfil- 

1 Jnq. on hjj II.. 6. 
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relies 1667 upon the words of the MahSbhirata (Vanaparva 313 . 
117), ‘ what is true dharma is concealed as in a dark cave; the 
(only) path is to follow great men In I. 118 Mann declares 
that the ancient (or long enduring) laws (or customs) of 
countries, castes, families and the rules among heretics and 
companies (of traders and the like) have been dealt with by 
him in the sSstra (Institutes ). Yaj. I. 343 provides that when 
a conqueror reduces a country to subjection he should preserve 
intaot whatever customs, laws and judicial procedure, and 
family usages are handed down from generation to generation 
therein (provided they are not opposed to sastras and, as the 
Mit. says, he should not cause confusion by imposing the us¬ 
ages of his own country on the conquered country). Yaj. U. 192 
(like Manu and Gaut.) provides that the varying usages and 
conventions of srenis (guilds of artisans), naigamas (traders), 
heretics and associations ( of soldiers and the like ) should be 
respected by the king in the same way as he honours the usages 
of learned brahmanas. About the latter Yaj. II. 186 says that 
the king should sedulously enforce the conventions of learned 
brahmanas which are not opposed to the dictates of the Veda 
and smrti (such as about pastures, water-courses and wells and 
the preservation of temples) and he should also enforce his edicts 
that are not opposed to Veda and smrti ( such as making pro¬ 
vision for travellers and prohibiting the sale of horses to an 
enemy &c.). Kautilya prescribes 1668 that the king should 
follow as regards inheritance and partition the customs that are 
in vogue in a country, a caste, a sangha (company or guild) or 
a village. Devala 1669 and Brhatparisara (X. p. 281) have a verse 
very similar to Yaj. L 343. The Mahabharata remarks that 
there is no custom or practice that can be said to be beneficial 


1667. »ra: w mix i ftytwt w* IWm 

on II. 1. The whole verse is . SWOT ftfaert vrfrfav Wt 

*mop*iWRprHftvt rnrrsrwi bnrai * «mit: # wmi 313. 117; 
the words ‘ qrfcv Jfrt ipnv* ’ «« quoted by ftwnRh on VT. I. 9. 

1668. srirqi unf zmv vi > zfamvt $pwff 

ni. 7. p. 165; amromtiw ... i 

W W W * i wsJsnw n. 7 p. 62. 

1669. g* in* snrtsffi ti«v* WWt tnfai w fHftt* 
a la qfitw. I. p. W. 



til ] King urn to tolerate peculiar practices 

to all alike 1 * 70 . From this it follows that variations in prac 
tlces were to be tolerated by the king. Brhaspati 1 * 71 advises 
the king to keep intact the ouBtoms of countries, castes and 
families that have been long in vogue in them and states that 
otherwise the subjects become irritated and disaffected and there 
is loss of wealth and army. He gives certain striking illus¬ 
trations of peculiar practices: ‘members of the twice-born 
classes in the southern countries take in marriage their mater¬ 
nal uncle’s daughter; in the middle country (the country 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya lying to the west of 
Pray&ga and to the east of Vinasana where the Sarasvatl dis¬ 
appears, as said by Manu II. 21) artisans and menial workers 
eat the flesh of a cow; in the eastern countries people (all in¬ 
cluding brahmanas) eat fish and women are given to adultery; 
in the north women drink liquor and contact with them even in 
their monthly illness is allowed ; the people of the Khaia country 
take as wives the widows of their own brothers; these several 
people are not liable to undergo punishment or penance because 
of their doing these things in the respective countries’. Medie¬ 
val writers differed about the meaning of the last half verse. 
The Madanaratna said (acc. to V P. p. 22) that there is neither 
punishment nor prayascitta when the above practices which are 
opposed to srnrti texts are indulged in by the inhabitants of the 
countries specified, while the V. P. p. 22 holds that there is only 
absence of punishment at the king’s hands for these people in 
those countries, but they are si ill liable to undergo prayascitta 
and that if these practices are followed in other countries both 
punishment and prayascitta have to be undergone. 


1670. n Q WSIfTTTt: I STtfa 261. 17. 

1671. unkmrafam: • mN k Jigwmvwjt 

•j-jrrt t intmfopWk vh wiv snvfii i xgtwk am fttsh t 

mtrijSi ftrfk'W** Tnfsm:» en : • Twf 

mnt f«»tf v*if fkr urgmv W wgvii q, ■ sfk" 

wfcm upjfkiw?mfot:«\<?. q in *gfk-g. i. io (except inw *nr«rfk 

and last half), fk. p. 16 (except first verse and a half), (folio 5a 

except half verse TtSHTtm:), ^t^5- Uonsm p. 130). IV. 5. 48-52, 

nj, P 7 (except the half verse savt &c. and mentions frif as v. 1.), 
srf, n. p. 22 represents the Khakha tribe in the Vitasta valley. 7% 7 

on «rt. 7. II. 10. 27. 3 (jBuhler'e ed.). 
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Kat . im defines what is meant by the customs of countries 
and families and states how and when they are to be enforced: 
• That is said to be the custom of a country, which is in vogue 
in a country, is of long standing and is not opposed to the Veda 
and Smrti. That is called family custom which has come down 
hereditarily in a family as right conduct (dharma) to be 
observed (by members of that family ); the king should pre¬ 
serve it as it is. In disputes between the residents of the same 
country or capital, hamlet of cowherds, town or village the 
decision should be based on their own conventional usages, but 
in disputes between inhabitants of these and others the decision 
must be in accordance with the sacred texts. Therefore the 
king should decide the causes of people according to the rules 
of sastra: but in the absence of texts he should carry out (the 
administration of justice ) according to the usage of the coun¬ 
try. Whatever conventions are settled in accordance with the 
consent of (the people of a) country should always be preserved 
in writing sealed with the royal seal. Such conventions should 
be sedulously upheld as if they wore the dictates of sastra and 
the king should decide (disputes) after carefully consider¬ 
ing them.’ Here Kat. is principally concerned with the 
decision of legal disputes on the basis of the customs of 
countries and families, but his rules also have a general 
application. He also states that in the case of the conflict ot 
laws by which the parties are governed sastra prevails. PitA- 
maha 1673 has a similar verse about the usages of towns, villages 
and guilds and mentions that Br. held the same view. Manu 
also (VIII. 3 ) requires the king to decide the disputes of people 
according to principles drawn from local customs ( deiadr^ta 
hetu ) and from the Institutes of law ( iasfradrsta ). Medhstithi 
( on Manu VIII. 3) gives some interesting illustrations of local 
customs; viz. in certain southern localities a sonless widow 

1672. J»T*! t * 

»mufamhg «tt itar qwigrnft ufoi: i g d vtft g » 

frw i naw r fe g yonflg i ita* it: tw » wranwa- 

trifcr mn wnrtfa i imwii g n'fat g»t^g n 

vt i forann a ngx mgr gfiptt rroggqn a wrarre nr ) rgvi tif 
mfkv i M. q- by rgraw. H. p. 26 ( all except the verse frht- 

RufiNg), qtT. m. HI. (has first, 3rd and 4th), p.599 (haa the 

fourth ), wr. q. pp. 21-22 (has 2nd and 4th), *v. fa. pp. 13-16 (baa the 
first two). . 

1673. i Wfawft It- 

Wftk i ftsw i q. hy qgfasq. II. p. 26. 
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occupies a square low table in the hall of justice, when she is 
struok with dice by the judicial officers and then she gets her 
husband’s property (this is a reminiscence of Nirukta III. 5 
explaining Jtg. I. 25. 7), in the north there is a custom that 
when certain persons come on behalf of a bridegroom seeking 
for a virgin in marriage and they are fed at the house of the 
girl’s father then it is implied that there is a promise to give 
that girl in marriage to that particular bridegroom. These two 
customs are not opposed to any 6ruti or smrti (and even the 
V. P. p. 10 refers to the second as prevalent in the north and 
Madhyadesa). But Medhatithi mentions other local usages 
that are opposed to smrti e. g. grain is lent in spring and in the 
autumn of the same year double of it is taken. This is opposed 
to the rules of smrti laying down rates of interest.- 

Very difficult questions arise in regard to the relative force 
of sruti, smrti and sadacara and numerous rules have been laid 
down in cases of apparent and real conflicts among them. As 
Manu ll. 6, Vas. 1. 4-5 and Yaj. I 7 mention the sources of 
dharma to bo sruti, smrti and sadacara in that order, the Mitak- 
sara remarks 1674 that ‘in case of conflict, each preceding one of 
those three has more force (or binding character) than each 
succeeding one.’ Sruti or Veda is recognised by all smrti writers 
as the highest or supreme authority for those who desire to know 
what dharma 1675 is (vide Manu 11. 13 and Yaj. I. 40 ). If tw r o 
vedic texts of equal authority are in conflict, then Gaut 1676 1. 5, 
Manu II. 14 and Jabali declare that there is an option. For 
example, there are two Vedic texts ‘he takes the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra sacrifice ’ and ‘ he does not take the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra ’. In this case there is an option. Similarly Vedic 
texts say that the daily Vedic agnihotra may be performed 
after sunrise, or before sunrise or when neither the sun nor stars 
are visible. Therefore there is an option, viz. the daily agni¬ 
hotra offering may be made at any one of the three times speci¬ 
fied (Manu II. 15). But a vedic text which is in apparent con¬ 
flict with another is not always of equal force with that other. 
In such a case there is no option, and various rules are laid 

1674. qjiqt ftrrif t on vr. I. 7. 

1675. f^rmumnrt inrun vrb ■ ug. ii. 13 ; uft ... vuu aft-, i 

fittftf 3 WlwmCf gtarcft T T i * XIV. p 599; vide VT. I. 40, 

1676. aVWtTftrfvf 1 nr. I. 5; gftgd g rnrmr UHifHi rqfff H 

3 ftuv: urettftvf: 11 srwfo q. by 43 WW. U P 496. The 

first half of JSbSli’s verse is the same as Manu II. 14. 
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down in the PQrvamlmarhsa some important ones among which 
will bo discussed at length in the section on Purvamlm 5 msa. 
Such texts may be explained by holding that one lays down a 
general rule ( samanya), while the other lays down a special 
rule ( visesa) or an exception, or that one is a vidhi and the 
other merely an artkacada or that the two texts have different 
scopes or refer to different ages &c. All these rules about the 
interpretation of Vedic texts have been held to apply to smrti 
passages. For example, Manu VIII. 381 is a general rule abso¬ 
lutely prohibiting the killing of a brahmana. While Manu 
VIII. 350 allowing the killing of a brahmana in self-defence is 
a special rule or may be regarded as a mere arthavada ( viz. 
even a guru who is really not to be killed on any account may 
be killed when he is an atatayin, what of others, as the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 21 explains). Similarly Manu VIII. 351 saying that 
there is no fault (i.e. no sin, no punishment and no prayascitta) 
in slaying an atatayin has restricted scope as applying only to 
an atatayin who is not a brahmana. A few more examples will 
be given immediately below. 

In cases of conflict between sruti and smrti, the rules laid down 
by the Purvamlmamsa have already been explained (pp 832-34). 
Jaimini VL 1. 13-14 and Sahara furnish an example. If, relying 
on Manu VIII. 416, the purvapaksa were to argue that women 
own no wealth and so should not engage in a vedic sacrifice 
then as that smrti so interpreted is opposed to the Veda it may 
be discarded by women 1677 . Smrtis also lay down certain gene¬ 
ral rules on that point. Laugaksi 1678 and JSbala lay down that 
in case of contradiction between Sruti and smrti, the former has 
greater force and that if there is no contradiction then what is 
laid down in the smrti should be observed as if it were laid down 
by the Veda. The Mit. on Yaj. 111. 46 admits that a proposit¬ 
ion of the Veda cannot be set aside ( badlnta ) by even a special 
proposition in a smrti text. But in spite of the general proposi¬ 
tion commentators like Visvarupa, Medhatithi and Vijnanesvara 


1677. * 3r. vi. l. 13; »twjh 

fWnrw rurac, wf* a ■ tni rgm gfiNfoft w < * i 

TOnwRmflpft weft qfffi w mn q ftv 11 * W »w. 

1678. g nfivrfi < 

* PjWrfSf q. by on ift. I. 5 and I. p 7, WfftT*** 

p. 191. fcnjtam in bis common tar y on vt- II. 21 reads (without naming the 
writer) ... qftnft i 5 rtbrgfli (V. 1. UBIUWH *. The 

of reads qvwt... KMg ut UWPWH. 
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had to admit that what was laid down by sruti texts was set 
aside or contradicted or abandoned by smrti texts or by popular 
sentiment. After the Udayamya (concluding isti ) in the Agni- 
stoma sacrifice was finished, a rite was prescribed by Vedic texts 
in which a barren cow ( called Anubandhya ) was sacrificed for 
Mitra and Varuna. But later on this was condemned and in 
lieu of a cow Smiksa ( mixture of heated milk and curds ) was 
substituted. Vide H. D. II. pp. 1200-1201 for the anubandhya 
cow and p. 628 n. 1198 above for the verse quoted by the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 117 condemning cow sacrifice in Kaliyuga. Yaj. III. 
234 puts govadha (slaughter of a cow ) at the head of upapa- 
takas. Medhatithi on Manu IV. 176 after stating that even 
such acts as donating all one’s property in the Visvajit sacrifice 
or killing a cow should not be done (though sanctioned by the 
Veda) remarks that he gives that explanation following his 
predecessors’ views but that to him it appears that an express 
sruti text cannot be set aside by a smrti passage 1679 . Visvarupa 
also (on pp. 25-26 ) after adverting to the fact that Yaj. III. 234 
places govadha at the head of UpapataJcas remarks that this may 
apply to the killing of cows spoken of in smrtis such as at the 
time of samavartana ( vide Manu III. 3 ) and that the rule must 
be upheld that a smrti that is in conflict with an express text 
of the Veda is to be set aside. Sometimes even a smrti text 
though theoretically weaker than sruti was allowed to prevail 
over a sruti. For example, the Veda prescribes the filling of the 
cups of wine in Sautramani isti, but this is one of the matters 
prohibited in Kali 1630 (vide chapter on Kalivarjyas below). 

The general rule is that when a custom or usage is opposed 
to the text of the Veda the latter must prevail. So early a 
writer as Apastainba states this rule emphatically in several 
places. In Ap. Dli. S. I. 1. 4. 8 it is stated 1681 : ‘For, an ex¬ 
plicit sruti text has greater force than acara (usage) from 
which a sruti text ( on which it may be supposed to be based ) 

1679. rnrSt mvv: » on IV. 176 ; 

fa p. 26 on VT. 1. 7. 

1680. yrf&sTTft sxnrm 

l P- 27. 

1681. gRtfl < 3*rq. u. 1.1.4 8; urlt- 

nr;» 3uv. i. ii. 30. 9; mrraiifcfifr fasi \ ttst vtPt 

qnvfofS sirmta- 

mpi faft r i airr. *r. n. 9. 23. 9. 
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may be inferred.’ In I. 11. 30. 8-9 Ap. Dh. S. says, ‘ during the 
morning and evening twilights a snataka should be seated outside 
the village and should restrain his speech (should not speak 
about worldly matters); but (an agnihotrin must not go 
out for) what is enjoined by sruti is of more force in case of 
conflict of duties Similarly in Ap. II. 9. 23. 8-9, ‘ It is the settled 
view of those who are deeply learned in the three Vedas that 
they are (highest) authority. They consider that the rites which 
are there prescribed for performance with rice, yarn, animals, 
clarified butter, milk, potsherds ( in conjunction ) with the wife 
and accompanied by loudly or inaudibly recited (mantras) 
must be performed and that a usage opposed to these rites is 
without authority In spite of this and the doctrine of the 
Purvamimarnsa stated above (p. 843) usages sprang up that 
were opposed to or gave the go-by to the proscriptions of the Veda 
as will appear a little below and particularly in the section on 
Kalivarjya. 

The conflict of srartis among themselves presents much 
greater difficulties. From very ancient times authors of smrtis 
differed greatly among themselves. A few striking examples 
may be cited. Ap. Dh. S. (1. 6. 19. 2-12 ) cites the views of ten 
predecessors on the question of the persons whose food may be 
partaken of by a brahmana (lea UiyUnnah ). The difference 
between Gautama and Baudhayana on the one hand and Ap. on 
the other on the question of the validity of certain usages in 
certain localities has already been referred to (p. 858). In 111. 16 
Manu mentions three views ( and four sages ) on the question of 
the position of a brahmana who marries a siidra wife or has a 
son or a child from her. Baud. Dh. S. I. 8. 2, Manu III. 13, Visnu 
Dh. S. 24. 1-4, Par. Gr. I. 4, Van. I. 25 show that brahmanas were 
allowed to have sudra women as wives. But Yaj. I. 56 empha¬ 
tically dissents from this by stating 4 this is not my view ’. In 
this state of affairs the medieval digests and commentators 
were hard put to it to evolve rules of interpretation. One rule 
early evolved was that when two smrti texts were in conflict, 
4 reasoning based on the practices of elders ( sistas) was of grea¬ 
ter force’ (Yaj. II. 21 ) 1682 . The Mit. explains that ratiocina- 


1682. «rpi*3 HiHR I ^tt. II. 21, on which the «. 

p. 13 remarks ‘ ^PTt’TggUl »VTVT 3 VH»U- 

suvft i wirewtorry— 

( Continued on the next page) 
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tion may take the form of holding that one text lays down a 
general rule and the other lays down a special rule (whichprevails 
over a general rule ), or the text may be held to relate to dlffe. 
rent sets of circumstances or in the last resort it may be held 
that there is an option, but in arriving at these conclusions the 
practice of the old or of sistas who follow the rule in one text 
and discard or avoid the rule in the other text is the guide 168 *. 
Br. 1684 gives the following warning to those who do not take 
reasoning into consideration: ‘ The decision (in a cause) should 
not be given by merely relying on sastras, for in the case of a 
decision devoid of reasoning loss of dharma results’. Nar. 
(I. 40) provides in a strain similar to the Mit., ‘ when there is 
conflict between two texts of dharmasastra, it is declared that 
the method to adopt is to resort to reasoning, for the practices 
( of sistas ) are of great force and the strict letter of the law is 
overruled by them (or properly understood through them)’. 
These provisions remind us of the working of the principle 
of (vquitas applied by the praetors in Rome to the rigid older 
legislation or the influence of Equity in English Law. When 


( Continued from the last pa£e ) 

snvTvaF? !a»m ■ f ^ ? t 

wjWrV'm’TPJT’wmi: smfffsv f <qii: I. reads and gives three 

interpretations of this. One is the same as that of the Mit, The other two 
are, (2) when there is a conflict betv een smrti and reasoning, smrti 
is stronger (he approves of this); (3) in case of conflici n^aya is stronger than 
smrti. in his commentary on zrr. II. 21 explains differently 

as 4 nragraf: wiTOft ’• 

1683. In Bhau v Sundrabui P. J. for 1874 p. 250, where the question 
was whether daughters were excluded from inheritance as regaids the 
Utpat family of priests at the temple of Vithoba at Pandharpur), Yaj. II. 21 
was translated (at p. 252) as follows: ‘if two texts be opposed usage is of 
force for their construction ’. In Chunilal v . Surajram 33 Bom. 433 at 
p. 439 Yaj. II. 21 is rendered as ‘where there is a conflict between two or 
more smrtis that one should be accepted, which is conformable to equity*. 
The former rendering is rather obscure and the latter does not translate 
Yaj. closely. t The e^act meaning of • equity ' in this translation is not clear. 
It,certainly does not mean * equity ' in the strict sense of English Law. 

1684. 1 

flniro » a JnrpriN «V. P. 7. The verse is q. by 

<m. m. III. P- 39, *n. p 282, n. p, 24, sq. q. p 13 ; uforrofaxft 

a gfaguft ftfa: 1 ****nd ft *• 40 ' 3i% 

means afc i «q « gH acc. to wj. rrx. p. 282. The (p. 199) says, uhsttw- 

vfaj ftrft sfmwrerrc i... a reftvk ft . 
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old rules become too narrow or are deemed to be not in harmony 
with the views of a changing or progressive society, it was 
thought to be the privilege of the king or the judge to adopt his 
practice to the existing state of society and not to decide a case 
by a too strict adherence to ancient dicta. 

Another rule that was laid down was that in case of con¬ 
flict between dharmasastra and arthasastra, the former is of 
more weight or authority or that one should discard the rule in 
the arthasastra 1685 ( Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 24. 23; Yaj. II. 21: Nfir. I. 
39; Kat. 20 ). Vide pp. 8-9 above for an explanation of this 
rule. The rule of the arthasastra has the accomplishment of a 
visible or worldly purpose as the goal, while the dharmasastra 
rule has as its purpose the securing of unseen or spiritual results. 
Therefore the latter from a spiritual or ethical point of view is 
superior to the former. 

Several other methods of resolving conflicts between smrtis 
may be mentioned here. Br. 1686 states: ‘ Manusmrti occupies 
a pre-eminent position because it puts together the purport of 
the Vedas; that smrti which is in conflict with the purport of 
Manu is not commended’. Angiras also states that to follow 
the words (of another smrti) disregarding the unrivalled 
dharmasastra of Manu would not be beneficial to a person. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 300 speaks of the Manusmrti and others as the 
great smrtis (maha-smrti). Some writers 1687 quote the Vedic 
text ‘whatever Manu Baid is indeed medicine’in this connec¬ 
tion, thereby identifying the author of the Manusmrti with the 
Manu named in the Vedas. But this does not afford much help- 
Another principle evolved was that certain rules of conduct 
and certain smrtis were of special authority in certain cycles 
of time. Manu (J. 85-86 = Santi 232. 27-28 = Parasara L 22-23 

1685. tr* t ewsmiltK 5*337 urfsimbw- 

» TTTSf I. 39 ; hut. on * 3 . VII, 1 says * 7Jt*7I77: 1 aufawtflf 

... T i mh t wn i sft 1 >. 

1686. % 3 niftrf 7 w^( 3 ? Mmmmv ft w*n: *3*7 1 3 tt 

wr 7 ;rev*t 11 mTO i w ft trinret Trafrrwremft w 1 

77 T J 77 *N ff. q-by on 73 . I. 1. The first is q. by 9tvxt5i p.628 

and by I. p. 7 (reads ); 7trtfT%n: I 7?j$ «*37T nrtfr 

1 *r ft *n*7ftwt*7 7w*i ft*mTW7: 11 * 3 ftw- 1 . p. 7, tfftg. 

(7wf«7) p- 6. 

1687. qfttft t| fli 7i 1 tfftg. Iwiw) p. 6. Thu 

text is in $. it. II. 2. 10. 2 and Kathaka XI. 3 has almost the same 
words, 
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— Brhat-Parasara I. p. 55) himself says that the dharmap 
differ according to which of the four yugas is current, viz. tapas 
is the highest dharma in the Krta age, knowledge in Treta, 
yajiia in Dvapara and only dam *in Kali, This verse only 
means that in a particular yuga the predominant or easily per¬ 
formed dharma is the one indicated but the verse does not mean 
that a dharma predominant in one yuga was prohibited in 
another. Parasara I. 24 1688 ( = Brhat-Parasara I. p. 55) declares 
that in the Krta age the dharmas (to be observed) were those 
promulgated by Manu, in Treta those of Gautama, in Dvapara 
those of Sankha-Likhita and in Kali those of Parasara. This 
also did not solve all difficulties, since the medieval digests and 
commentaries found that even what was allowed by Parasara 
came to be disapproved of or condemned by the people. Many 
prescriptions of the smrtis were therefore included under Kali- 
I'arjija (acts forbidden in the Kali age) on the ground that action, 
though at one time prescribed or sanctioned by the sastra, 
should not be resorted to, if it has become hateful to the people, 
since it would not lead to heaven 1689 (if persisted in). This 
was the dictum of Yaj. 1.156 ( = Brhan-Naradlya-purana 24.12), 
Manu IV. 176, Visnu Dh. S. (71. 84-85 ), the Vfenupurana (III. 
11. 7 ), Sukra III. 64, Barhaspatya-sutra ( on Arthasastra ) V. 16. 
Vide p. 630 and n. 1202 above. These texts were relied upon 
for prohibiting certain acts (though done in former times) by 
theMit. (on Yaj. II. 117, III. 18), V. P. (p. 442 ) and others. 
But these devices of interpretation also proved futile in certain 
cases. On the question of the periods of mourning due to death 
for ksatriyas and others the texts are so various and so conflic¬ 
ting that even the great Vijnanesvara declares (on Yaj. III. 22 ) 
that he is not going to furnish any orderly presentation of the 
smrti texts assigning to each its proper province, since it would 
be useless to do so in view' of the fact that the usage of sistas 
did not agree with most of them 169 °. Visvarupa also (on Yaj. 
HI. 30 ) is in the same predicament. The commentators (such as 


1688. fra g utsnft unwsTvf werere: 

S: » UTT5IT I. 24 q. by T. p. 11. This is ascribed to ff. in the 

wmprew p. 12 quoting from the q*r. wx. 
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Msdhava in Par. M. on I. 1. p. 84 ) were aware that peopl e would 
not go in for religiouB practices that called for great effort and 
would seek for such rules as would be easy of observance. 16,1 

In some cases it was provided that where there is a conflict 
among smrtis the view of the majority should prevail. Gobliila- 
smrti (HI. 148-149) provides 1692 that where there is a conflict 
among passages ( of smrtis), authoritativeness rests with that 
view which is supported by a majority of the texts, but where 
two passages are of equal authority then reasoning has to be 
employed. The assumption or axiom was, according to Medha- 
tithi 1693 ( on Manu H. 29 and XI. 216), Mit. (onIII. 325), Sm. C. 
(I. p. 5), Apararka p. 1053, Madanap&rijata (pp. 11,91) and 
others that all smrtis form one sastra, that if some smrti texts 
on the same subject are in conflict there is an option and when 
there is no conflict all rules from all smrtis should be held 
applicable to the subject matter; this was based on the analogy 
of the maxim called ‘ sarva-sakh5pratyayanyaya ’ or ‘ sakhan- 
taradhikarana ’ (vide Jai. H. 4. 9 and Sahara thereon). 

It is further provided that works of heretical sects were to 
be left out of consideration. Manu calls them smrtis, but they 
are outside the pale of Vedic orthodoxy. Manu (XII 95) 
declared, 1694 ‘the smrtis that are outside the ( pale of) Veda 
and all false or fallacious doctrines are of no avail after death, 
because they are all based on ignorance ’. In the VedSntasutra 
(II. 1. 1) also the word smrti is applied to the works on the 


1691. aw. mumin iv svrft urns* 3>p%v. i 

tm. nt. I part 1 p. 84. 

1692. wgmv t vlr ftvnn vivt vgfSfc i nroitfftv (snot ?) 

*?vtft vm it fttMt w vivvivt nmrnf tnr i agvtmiutvifcr 

g*vrv m -148-149. snorciftvt 3sviv is *<%* 

XI. 57 (about the length of the staff of a vaisya brahmacarin) The verse 
m is quoted ( without name) in p. 767. 

1693. vv? gfai vnvnn»lvi vni v* 4rfosfibrevv*ft i v^ 

iffat vnsftvtmftvvvvvinv: i mint vmr»vtfiftivftv>t*fivt ftvrev : fiivrnfivt 
l fcw. on *13 II. 29; qvrertwrw^rftotHgrfii vfav fttft 

a ftaRFI: l fc«n. on W 3 XI. 216 ; q wfrmfo ft«Rgv wmvoftv: I 

■Miifrfts SS’W I 5 TWT' , dTtf^^TlirRn^r S'fcsftviwwnvufot; I ftm. on 
VI. III. 325. 

1694. Vl jf V HH : VfVVt Vlft WW 3Pr*V: i mbit I fWfn: fcv TO> 
PlXI ft VI: ^pil: * H!I XII, 95. This is quoted by the vwpnflN? on 3b I 1 
3. 5 p. 196 with thfe remark 1 qiufrvi *»U| tpi ^ JTWTTftf»h vftfl^vvlw: l VI 
^fvnri:-inhf*i»i ft vn *sms fft i vw*# vft **ftvnff*W*rTftvvt vtvt^vi- 
v<iM wiftfft 1 1 
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Sahkhya philosophy. The Tantravartika (p. 195) says that 
the Bauddhas and other heretical sects do not admit that their 
doctrines are based on the Veda, like a bad son hating bis 
parents ; the prescriptions contained in their works are opposed 
to all the 14 uichjas except in the case of a few sentences laying 
down restraint of senses, charity and the like; they were 
promulgated by persons like the Buddha who had given up the 
path of the Veda and did acts contrary to the Veda and they 
were propounded to persons that were beyond the pale of the 
three Vedas and that mostly were sudras and persons outside 
the system of the four varnas and asramas. Medhatithi on 
Manu II. 6 adopts this and remarks 1695 that the Sakyas, Bhojakas 
and Ksapanakas do not admit the Veda as authoritative, they 
openly declare the Veda to be unauthoritative and they teach 
doctrines directly opposed to the Veda. TheCaturvimsatimata 1696 
states that the words of Arhat (Jina), of Carvaka and of 
Bauddhas, should be abandoned as they lead to delusion. 

Then comes the question of the conflict between smrtis and 
puranas. It has been shown in the H. of Dh., vol. I pp. 160-167, 
how the Puranas are rich in Dharmasastra material. The sutras 
and early smrtis do not look upon the Puranas as a source of 
dharma, though Gaut. XI. 19 and Yaj. I. 3 mention Purana as 
one of the classes of works on which the king or any one else 
may draw for knowledge of dharma and though the Ap. Dh. S. 
quotes from a Purana in I. 6. 19. 13,1. 10. 29. 8 and II. 9. 23. 3 
and names a Bhavisyatpurana in II. 9. 2 i. 6. It is to be noted 
that the views quoted by Ap. from the Puranas in the first three 
passages are opposed to the views of the Kalivarjya section 
alleged to be taken from the Adityapurana in medieval digests. 
The passage of the Tantravartika stating that Puranas, 
Manusmrti and Itihasa are universally accepted throughout 
India has been already quoted ( on p. 853 ). When Manu states 
that smrti is a source of dharma he does not obviously com¬ 
prehend Puranas under smrti as Manu II. 10 clearly shows 
( dhirma&astram tu mi smrtih ). Manu III. 232 and Yaj. III. 189 
employ the plural 4 Puranani * and so those smrtis obviously 


sroM i 

Jftn. on II. 6. 

1696. ^ mftr 

w (q. in Wwr, p. 7, I. p. 5 ). 
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knew several Puranas and Medhatithi notes that they were 
composed by VySsa and described the creation of the world &c. 
The Strlparva (13. 2) also employs the plural and the Svarga- 
rohanikaparva (5. 46-47) speaks of Krsna Dvaipayana as the 
author of 18 PurSnas. The Adiparva 1697 (1. 293-94) prescribes 
that one should strengthen the Veda by (the study of) the 
Itihasa and Purana and that the Veda fears the man whose 
knowledge is insignificant ' this man will harm me \ Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhagavata-purana I. 4. 25 the purpose 1698 of the 
composition of the Mahabharata was this that as the Veda 
cannot be learnt by women, sudras and brahmanas who are so 
only by birth ( and do not study ) the sage Vyasa took com¬ 
passion on them and composed the Mahabharata for their bene¬ 
fit. The Bame must be deemed to be the purpose of the com¬ 
position of the puranas. The Daksasmrti II. 69 prescribes 1699 
the recitation of itihasa and purana in the 6th and 7th parts of 
the day (divided into 8 parts). The Ausanasa smrti (III. 
p. 515, Jivananda) prescribes the study of the Veda in the 
bright half of the months from Magha after utsarjana and the 
study of the Vedangas and of Purana in the dark half. It 
appears that Borne at least of the extant Puranas were composed 
in the first centuries of the Christian era and that from early 
times they contained dharmasastra material. In another section 
the panraijadharma will be separately dealt with hereafter. 
Gradually the Puranas became very popular in the course of 
centuries, some of the original rites prescribed by the Veda and 
the early smrtis went out of vogue and new modes of worship 
and rites provided by the Puranas came into general obser¬ 
vance. The VedavySsa smrti 1700 (I. 4) and the Sangraha state 
that in case of conflict between smrti and purana smrti is to be 


IC97. y ftgmm iq m vi 3y HgTgyvy i ftWrroqgmit'ft wrov 
(v. 1. JRrnevfk) H 1. 293-294 ( = Chap. 3 p. 50, Jivananda, 

= srSSTIW 1. 201, ffiiy 27.6). It is ascribed to fgwft in the I. 

p. 3. H. p. 320 (Jivananda) reads the first half as 

1698. sfi q gfiMMsy rt *r gfarhvn ■ f fif uxrrmwnmt smxr 

i. 4. 25; i y* yfajy- 

frem i a reuft WiT: » q. by the (p 24) from the 

1699. y AlfWiH i mit r; t yy n. 69 q. by p. 157. 

1700. flfifcy f fty crwf u t frdifo v* jvril i h* whr vnM *ff&- 

i. 4: « $ $ «ufrvt 

ftjs * *rwr q. by ryfftg. (Www) p. 7, 
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preferred. Apar&rka (p. 9) quotes 1701 a smrti text, ‘that is 
highest dharma which is understood from the Veda, that is to 
be known as inferior dharma that is declared in the Puranas 
and the like’. Apararka (p. 15) further tells us that 1702 accor¬ 
ding to the Bhavisyatpurana the puranas are of authority in 
declaring dharma that is ryamiira (i. e. mixed up and not 
purely Vedic). Medieval writers were often divided as to the 
authoritativeness of puranas. Mitramisra (in his commen¬ 
tary 1703 on Yaj. II. 21) asserts that dharmasastra ( viz. smrti) 
is not more authoritative than purSna and that in case of con¬ 
flict between a smrti text and a purana text recourse must be 
had to reasoning as in the case of conflict between two smrtis. 
On the other hand, the V. Mayukha, 1701 after quoting Manu IX. 
126 and Devala about the first born among twins being regarded 
as the oldest and after referring to a half verse from the 
BliSgavatapurana (rather from the commentary of Srldhara 
thereon ) which holds that among twins the one born later is to 
be deemed as the elder, remarks that the TurSna passage is to 
be set aside in favour of the smrti passages and that in the 
puranas usages opposed to the smrtis are very frequently met 
with. It further says that this view is preferable to that of 
some others according to whom in this matter the custom of 
the country should be followed. The NirnayaBindhu (III. 
p. 251) also says the same. The respect for the puranas carried 
away late medieval writers so far that relying on some pro¬ 
phetic passages in the puranas about the disappearance of 
four varpas in the Kali age and the subsistence of only brah- 
manas and sudras therein, they denied the existence of ksatriyas 
and vaisyas in the Kali age, in spite of the fact that all smrtis 
(like Manu, Yaj., Parasara) and many commentaries (including 
the Mitaksara) hold that the four varnas exist in the Kali age. 


1701. 3«r: w W vt ' am: w a v: g r r mfla 

H WTTW q. by p. 9, iRhITOIS P. 29, P- 39. 

1702. ipr nffi gi q iH fi untn i itaiirc 

q ft gt wN i ci; i p. 15. 

1703. kn < f% a 

’mqxftfK) »« f rei gg i «a 'q . i fawftw on ttt. II. 21; 
ftwpm » ftwsront folio 14 a (pan of g fifcmu a). 

1704. ^ mnt nvf umit wnsmm 

’W* «nwi 1 gftfTt vfcnx. 1 %fn- 

"WWT ' 5 VR a ’Frwfc* I «T- pp. 97-98. Vide xra- 

rf)RbI. pp. 37-39 for a similar view, 

110 
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Vide H. of Dh. ,vol. II pp. 380-382 about the existence of ksa- 
triyas in the Kali age. 

/ 

The case of conflict between smrti and customs has now 
to be considered. The general rule deduced from Vas. I. 5, 
Y&j. I. 7 and supported by the Mit, ( on Yaj. I. 7 and II. 117 ), 
the Sra. C. (II. p. 266 ), Kulluka ( on Manu. II. 10) and several 
others is that smtri is of superior authority to the usages of 
the sistas, But from early times there have been dissenting 
voices. Visvarupa on Yaj. III. 250 states that that purport of the 
smrtis is to be followed which is in accordance with the settled 
practice of the sistas resident in Aryavarta 1705 . On Manu 1Y. 
176 Medhatithi points out that niyoga is permitted by such 
smrtis 1706 as Gaut. 18.4-14, Yaj. I. 68-69, Vas. 17. 56-65, but 
being condemned by the people it is not practised. There¬ 
fore the principle that may be deduced from these is that 
the prescriptions of smrtis (and even of sruti) need not be 
observed and should not be observed when they are vehemently 
condemned by the people. The chapter on Kalivarjya will make 
this clear. Commentators like Medhatithi (on Manu II. 10) went 
so far as to say that Dharmaiastra is that which prescribes what 
is to be done for attaining dharma, that is smrti from which 
dharma which one performs as a duty is understood and there¬ 
fore sist&cSra 1707 also is smrti. The smrtis themselves embodied 
the practices of the people current in their days, as Manu I. 107 
declares, ‘ in this work dharma has been fully Btated as well as 
the good and evil qualities of (human ) actions and the ancient 
customs and usages of the four varnas.’ 1708 Manu adds (1.108), 
‘ Scar a ( customs and usages ) are transcendental law, and so 
are the practices declared in the Veda and t the smrti; therefore 
a twice-born person desirous of his own welfare should always 


*r sfifvvVt t on vr. hi. 250. 

1706. g i frvtmnl: syvt ft fort ertaHygmrw i 

fcur. on *8 IV. 176. 

1707. ff «r ft 

oftsrr. i awmrcv • v* wf: 

i Ktft i *WT. on h8 II. 10. 

1708. no r tf lgl w y^ g nu i wgwfaft g q frnwnm ftg 
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make efforts to follow it ’. 1709 This has been the basic text in 
modern decisions that recognize the binding nature of customs. 
It is therefore necessary to understand the exact meaning of 
this verse. Two constructions are possible; (1) that the word 
acftra is qualified by the words ‘ srutyukta ’ and ‘ smarta * and 
that the first half declares that usages declared in the Veda or 
smrti are transcendental law (this is the meaning given by 
most commentators of Manu ); (2) that acara by itself and 
other rules of conduct declared in the sruti or smrti are transcen* 
dental (i. e. here in the first half of the verse there is a reference 
to three kinds of acaras, as Govindaraja and Nandana explain ). 
If we look to the preceding verse and the following verses (that 
eulogise acara ) the 2nd construction looks more natural and has 
been accepted by the decidod cases when 1710 they lay down that 
* immemorial usage is transcendental law *•( Sir William Jones’ 
translation of Manu 1.108) and that “under the Hindu system of 
law clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the 
law ”, The Anusasana (141. 65) and Santi 354. 6 expressly 
state that dharma is threefold viz. that declared in the Veda, 
that declared in the smrtis and the third is what is practised 
by 6i9tag. Sumantu 1711 emphatically declares that family 
usage should be preferred to the prescriptions of sastra. The 
Kurmapurana 1712 ( Uttarardha 15.19) appears to support the 
2nd interpretation when it says, ‘ one should observe that acara 
which is declared by the 6ruti and smrti and which is rightly 
followed by the good ’. The exact import of the word acara (or 
sadacara) has been shifting from age to age and among com¬ 
mentators. In the earliest days, as shown by the Tai. Up., 
Gaut. ( 28. 48, 51 ), Baud. Dh. S. I. 1. 4-9, Manu XU. 108-109, 


1709. strmt: un: rcuif <r* *3 i 3qpRt nai 

ftnqircpuH; iifsr: # ng i. 108 ; 'vs 

vjnfajg: vw wa: « tifrel uh: ’ 

‘ i 3Tfftrcr ’ *rc?pT; compare 

3135It««t HI. 05 UU: fljftsiwralm: t 9T: 

vrwf: ^n«n»r: II and 259. 3 

1710, Vide Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga 12 Moo. I. A. 
397 at p. 436, Bhyah Ram Singh v. Bhyah Ugttr Singh 13 Moo. I, A. 373 
at p. 390. 

17H. if force su: 1 * »r fi v ra rc^twt- 

i sn’S 9- b y ( nvivn ) p. 7. 
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Vas. I. 6, the Sc&ra to be followed was that observed or declared 
by learned br&hmauas who were highly moral and selfless (the 
sistas). MedhStithi on Mann U. 6 states that binding &o&ra is 
that of sistas learned in the Vedas. Gradually every usage 
that had no visible secular purpose came to be looked upon as 
binding and lastly the usages of sudras, of pratitoma castes and 
even of heterodox sects became, as will be shown in the sequel, 
enforceable by the king. As observed in 39 Mad. 298, 301 the 
commentaries indicate an attempt to reconcile the text law with 
the actual usages of the people. 

The requisites of valid customs, according to the smrtis and 
commentaries and digests, are similar to those laid down by the 
writers on Purvamlm5msa i. e. they must be ancient, must not 
be opposed to sruti and smrti, must be such that they are regard¬ 
ed by respectable people as obligatory on them and such as are 
observed with that consciousness by the sistas, they must be 
strictly construed and cannot be availed of by others not within 
their purview and must not be immoral or severely condemned 
by popular sentiment. Customs once in vogue may be abandon¬ 
ed by the people as the chapter on Kalivarjya will show. 

From Gaut., Manu, Br., Kat. and other writers quoted 
above it follows that the customs and usages of which account 
has to be taken are those of districts ( desa or janapada), towns 
and villages, castes, families, guilds or corporations or groups 
( gana, sreni, sangha, naigama, varga ). A few words on each of 
these and on usages of gotras and iakhas will be Baid later on 
and a few illustrations of each will be given. But first of all 
certain preliminary observations have to be made about customs 
in general. The medieval writers on Dharmas&stra make it clear 
that customs that depart from the generally received smrti 
prescriptions must be strictly construed and that they cannot be 
extended on the ground of analogy to other matters outside the 
specific acknowledged customs. For example, both the Sm. C. (I. 
71) and the SmrtimuktSphala 1713 (on Varn&srama p. 31) say that, 
though one’s maternal uncle’s daughter can be married (by 
custom) yet one’s mother’s sister or mother’s sister’s daughter 


i «r* ■ w w tnnftn wrq«wn ^ * vfoWfii 

‘ ••• 5 I Vfftg. 151). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 

p. 467 ft. 1096 tot the passage of the Sra. C. almost In the same words. 
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cannot be married, because popular sentiment is opposed to the 
latter kind of marriages a,nd popular sentiment has to be 
respected as Manu declares (in IV. 176). Similarly the Saraskftra- 
kaustubha 1714 and the Dharmasindhu provide that where there 
!b a local or family usage for narrowing down the limits of 
sapinda,'relationship in marriage, only those who belong to that 
locality or family can avail themselves of such narrowing down, 
but if a person in a different locality or belonging to a different 
family were to follow the practice of narrowing down the 
sapinda relationship, he would incur blame. Owing to the 
vastness of Bharatavar9a it was recognised that what was 
sadacara in one country would not be so in another, as is noted 
by the Par. M. (I. 2. p. 65 ) in relation to marriage with one’s 
maternal uncle’s daughter. 1715 

A few words may now be said about customs of countries. 
That usages about details of ritual varied a great deal even in 
the Vedic times is quite clear. Tbe Sat. Br. (1.1. 4. 13) notes 
that in former times it was the wife of the sacrificer that rose 
at the Havtekrt call, but that in its own day the wife or a 
priest (the Agnldhra) rises in answer to the call. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. -1L p. 1027 and n. 2311 on the Haviskrt call. For 
similar differences in practices vide the same Brahmana XU. 3. 
5. 1 and XII. 6. 1. 41. The Ait. Br. frequently refers to one view 
and refutes it by saying that one should not do so (tat tatha 
iui kurijat ) or one should discard it ( tat tat nadrtyam ) e. g. vide 
chap. 12. 7,17. 1,18. 8, 28. 1, 29. 5. Vide also Tai. Br. I. 1. 8, 
1.3.1, III. 8. 8 for similar words. That different districts had 
different customs about marriages and other matters even 
before the times of the grhyasutras and dharmasutras has been 


1714. Vide H. of Db, vol. II. p. 465 «. 1093d for the quotation from 
the Dharmasindhu, The qft. p. 613 remarks ‘ 
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noted above (pp. 856-857). Baudhayana made a distinction about 
the customs of the northern and southern people (countries). 
That customs of the northern and southern countries differed 
is emphasized by many commentators and writers of digests. 
For example, the Mit. on Yaj. I. 256 refers to the differing views 
of daksin&tyas and udlcyas on Ekoddista-sr&ddha. Sqnkara- 
bhatta in the introductory verses of the Dvaitanirnaya (or 
Dharma-dvaita-) expressly states that he will furnish solutions 
of knotty points in Dharmasastra after abiding by the views of 
southern writers. 1716 The Nirnayasindhu in its section on sapindya 

speaks of Sulapani, Vacaspati and Suddhiviveka as Gaudas 
and Maithilas, and points out that Sulapani in the Sambandha- 
viveka and the Sambandhatattva (a Gauda work) allow 
marriage with a girl separated by three gotras from the bride¬ 
groom, while the southern writers ( daksin&tyas) do not accept 
the view. But in those days there were no rigid territorial 
boundaries for certain practices or doctrines. For example, 
Vijnanesvara, Madana-ratna, Parijata, Vacaspati and Sulapani 
accepted the view that sapindya arises from community of the 
particles of the body, while Apararka, Smrticandrika and 
Madhava (though they were southern writers like Vijiianesvara) 
held that sapindya was based on the offering of pinda in 
sraddhas. The fashion of dividing Hindu works into schools 
and assigning them definite territorial limits started with 
Colebrooke and has been perpetuated by decisions of the Privy 
Council and of the Indian High courts. Vide Collector of Madura 
v. Mootoo 12 Mad. I. A. 397 at p. 432 (for reference to Colebrooke), 
p. 435 (as to how schools arose), pp. 436-437 ( as to different 
schools). Strange results have flowed from this. The Vyavahara- 
mayukha, written by Nllakantha, whose family belonged to 
Paithan in Maharastra and migrated to Benares and who 
himself wrote under the patronage of a Bundella chief, came 
to be regarded as a work of the highest authority in Gujerat 
and North Konkan (even superseding the Mit&ksarft), while 
in Mah&r&stra proper its authority is subordinate to that of the 
Mit&ksarS. The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 119 ) avers that in the section 
on the partition of heritage the texts generally repeat what is 


rfaf mfom rarri Wl ffij ft mvgo i ••• site ft wsW ft m forfai 
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already current among the people 1717 and that if Yaj. II118-119 
were interpreted to mean that the words ‘ what is acquired at the 
cost of paternal estate by a person himself ’ stand by themselves 
and do not qualify the other clauses, then what is acquir¬ 
ed through friendship even at the cost of the paternal estate 
would not be liable to partition, which would be opposed to the 
practice among people. The Vyavakara-mayukha also 1718 says 
on Manu IX. 210 ( about reunion) that the law and administra¬ 
tion of justice are generally based as is the case with grammar 
on people s usages. The Vlramitrodaya also states that all 
writers of digests are agreed that smrtis on Vyavahara generally 
re-iterate recognized popular usages. 

Customs of countries and families have been specially 
recognized from very ancient times in the sphere of marriage. 
The Asv. gr. (1. 7. 1-2 ) has been already cited above ( p. 856 ). 
The commentators on Asv. gr., Haradatta and Narayana, both 
mention that in certain countries sexual intercourse is com¬ 
menced immediately after marriage, that this practice is oppos¬ 
ed to the rule in Asv. gr. I. 1.10 that the married couple should 
be celibate after marriage for at least three nights (if not for a 
longer period) and that one should follow the rule laid down 
in the grhyasutra and not the usage of the country. The Ap. 
gr. (II. 15 ) remarks, 1719 4 people should understand from women 
(and others) what procedure is (to be followed according to 
the custom of the country ) ’ and the commentator SudarsanH- 
carya notes that certain rites like the worship of planets, 
ahkuraropana and the tying of pratisara ( a string or ribbon tied 
round the wrist) are usual and are performed with Vedic 
Mantras. The Kathakagrhya (25. 7 ) allows tho usages of 
countrios and families to be observed in marriage and the 

1717. TOnrsmrev I 

WWHrfoiftrm. on vr ll. 119. Vide note 1091 above 
about partition of what is obtained through friendship, srpfaf 

i *. p. 420. 
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commentators mention some usages, vis. Devapala refers to stat¬ 
ing the purpose of the visit, announcing the name of the maiden, 
worship of faihily deity, striking with flowers and creepers. 
The com. Br&hmanabala states that in Kashmir at the time of 
marriage the mother-in-law or some other woman whose husband 
is alive ties an auspicious wreath on the heads of the bride and 
the bridegroom, that the mother-in-law places flowers on 
the feet, knees, shoulders and head of the bridegroom and on 
the same seven places of the bride’s body flowers are nlaced 
but in the reverse order (i. e. first on the left limb and then 
on the right). 

Haradatta on Gaut. XI. 20 (cited above in n. 1662) mentions 
the following usages: in the Cola country while the sun is in 
the zodiacal sign of Aries maidens draw with powders of 
various colours on the ground an orb of the sun together with 
attendants and offer worship in the morning and evening; on 
the full moon day of M&rgasirsa maidens putting on ornaments 
walk about in the village and offer to a temple idol whatever 
they get in their wanderings; when the sun is in the sign of 
the Crab, maidens worship the goddess Uma while the moon is 
in the constellation of the Purva Phalgunls and offer to the godB 
inudga beans that have put forth sprouts and salt; when the 
sun is in the sign of Pisces, house-holders worship the Goddess 
of wealth while the moon is in the constellation of Uttara 
Phalgunl. Ap. Dh. S. II 6. 13. 7 notes that in certain countries 
the special portions of the eldest son in paternal wealth are 
gold, dark-coloured cattle and black-coloured produce of the 
soil (i. e. black grain). Vide Br. and Tantravartika quoted 
above ( as to customs of certain countries). 

Several such illustrations may be furnished from other 
writers, but considerations of space make it necessary to omit 
reference to them. 

The Par. gr. 8. I. 8 states 1720 that the usages of villages 
may be followed, since a text says ‘ one Bhould enter a village 
(i. e. follow the opinion of village elders) in case of marriage 
and funeral rites ’ and since the Veda says that * the village is 
the authority in these two, ’ 
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Numerous caste customs have been recognized from ancient 
times to these days. Gaut. XI. 20, Vas. I. 17, Manu 1.118, 
VUL 41 and 46, Kaut. in. 7, Sukra IV. 5. 47* emphasize the 
validity of caste customs and call upon the king to enforce 
them. Yaj. I, 361 advises the king to punish those who swerve 
from the usages of their family, caste, guild, or group. Katya- 
yana ( 40 ) enjoins 1721 that the king should not disregard the 
fixed usages even of prcUiloma castes and of the inhabitants of 
inaccessible places (mountain forts or habitations), even if 
they be opposed (to the rules of smrtis). In the Paribhasa- 
prak&sa Mitramisra holds 1722 that* the usages of good sudras 
free from moral defects are binding on their sons and others 
even though they do not know the Veda. 

Compared to Western Christian countries very great 
religious tolerance prevailed in ancient India. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 388 (n. 928 a), 723-724 for some remarks on this. 
Asoka in his Pillar Edict VII ( E. I. vol. IT. p. 272 ) says that he 
looked after sanghas, bralunanas. Ajlvakas and all other sects 
( pasanda). The Bhagavadgita (IX. 23-25 ) proclaims that the 
devotees that worship other gods do worship Krsna himself 
though in an irregular way and that those who offer worship to 
the Manes or to the elements reach the goals they desire. The 
M&nasollasa enjoins i7Zi that one should give up condemnation 
of or hatred towards other gods, that one should show reverence 
on seeing an image or a temple and should not pass it over (in 
contempt). People of different countries no doubt twitted each 
other on the customs and usages peculiar to each; but it rarely 
went beyond the bandying of words. For example, even such a 


1721. gfito Twtqj i;; s«n yTfftamtg i favd strjftii qfi h « 

qnm. q- by *v. JJ. p. 89. The «TT, ft p 16 reads miaafrfr MtidHi ... fiwi- 

I qvrfat PnnT qfi st masifo «. Acc. to the Vyavahara- 

Kalpataru, fy. read the verse as 1 ni&slH q qjsm t ... ftsrfw’irat.i vwm 

5 ’ ( quoted in • Rajadharma ' p. 155 by Prof. K. V. 

Rangaswami Aiyyangar). 

1722. amt i t»4 sfWrcftasw 

ormmrri rmron i iror ^ i 

swro p. 9- 

1723. ^Tptt f*r*3l w asftn i 

verse to 3 P- n. 

ill 
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philosophical work as the Jlvanmuktiviveka remarks 1724 that 
br&hmanas of the south condemn even the learned brihmanas 
of the north as flesheaters and br&hmanas of the north condemn 
southern br&hmanas because they marry their maternal uncle’s 
daughters and because they carry earthen vessels in fairs or on 
pilgrimages. It was on account of the general attitude of 
religious tolerance that the smrtis and digests prescribe that 
even the usages of heretical sects should be enforced by the 
king. Y&j. II. 192 prescribes 172S that the king should guard 
against breach of the distinctive usages and conventions of 
guilds (of artisans), of traders, of heretical sects and bands (of 
soldiers). Narada ( samayasy&napakarma 1-3 ) states 1726 that 
the king should uphold the conventions of heretical sects, of 
traders, guilds and other groups and that whatever traditional 
usages, activities, mode of attendance and means of maintenance 
were peculiar to them should be permitted to them by the king 
without introducing any change. Among the matters of .which 
the king was to take cognizance suo motu and included under 
praklrnaka by Narada (verse 2) was the transgression of the usages 
of heretics, traders, guilds and ganas. Brhaspati provides 1727 
that in disputes among husbandmen, artisans, wrestlers, money¬ 
lenders, guilds, dancers, heretics, thieves, a decision is to be 
given in accordance with their conventions. It is no doubt true 
that certain smrtis present a sterner treatment of heretics and 

1724. mi ft » nq i g*> qgqcP*ft i 

flvr i wfoww omiq ygi °g n r- 

1 s fl a rafaflfo ( imrnunrmirr ) p. 54. 

1725. v ftft : i ^ qqt qn?- 

n vr. II. 192 ; Wr. % qTOprqfrNrtft qrywmjpi i • qm- 

^ frftm mutual win: whwnpn • ... tftqt ^ tfrnrrfftl 

t*ri«qq*tn*l TVt i ftwt=; the ^)qqrf§qn explains 1 ibmi qftnnftwrwitftv- 
wif: i tmnr. qjnqrqfita: ’• qrrrqrqw defines sbrn as ‘ mmtntmung 
wiw: sHlflfifa: ’ and the qf defines qtqvi as ‘ m srp qift ^ 5^ w 

*fft» $te4: • iftt tnrwnr uqfM?) i mnqrfftar ^ a qjq- 

“flWI: twflflhns t (q. by «q. ft. p. 13); vide siqTpfc PP 171-72 Tor quotations 
from frtfprofwT and fts^jtrer about qrqftg^. 

1726. q w t ufo r m^ftl Rufts ?pnt t tn qft^kw ^ ftymrnw i ft^ i 

rn*r f if srwqf tmr i qt urf: qjd q: i qeftqt 

wwr * wrtf (m n r vrmrnrl 1-3) q. by ft. %. p. 180. 
_ t _i727. qftmvmenwercwgrtfwbfftftpqftn:itrtft 
(W;»If. q. by sqq. *r. p. 281, «f. ft. p. 11, «r. q. p. 23 (which reads 
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the like. Gaut. IX. 17 provides 1728 that a snataka should not 
talk with mlecchas, impure persons and sinners. Manu IX. 325 
prescribes that the king should banish from his capital gamblers, 
dancers, heretics, vintners &c. Manu IV. 30 holds that one should 
not honour as guests even by words persons who are heretiog, 
rogues &c. and recommends that one should not reside in a 
country which is overrun by groups of heretics. Yaj. II. 70 and 
Nar. ( rn&dana 180 ) say that a heretic (pakhandi) or an atheist 
is not a proper witness. These passages may be explained in 
various ways. Probably the prescriptions of Gautama and 
Manu refer to an age when the schism caused by Buddhists and 
Jainas was not very old and feelings between the followers of 
the Veda and the heretics ran high. But most of these prescrip¬ 
tions are addressed to the followers of the Veda as individuals. 
They do not negative the requirements laid down by Nar., Br. 
and others that the king (though of a different persuasion) was 
to enforce among heretics their own usages. It can be said 
without any fear of contradiction that at least from the 4th 
century A. D. onwards the policy of the State in India was * to 
protect all religions, but to interfere with none ’. 1729 

Customs of families will be briefly referred to later on in 
connection with modern law cases. Among family customs the 
customs about the year when caula was performed and the locks 
of hair kept on the head in the caula ceremony are frequently 
mentioned in the grhya sutras and other works. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II pp. 260 and 265. 

The digests contain numerous examples about the customs 
and usages that were adhered to among the followers of the 
several Vedic branches (sakhas) and the grhya sutras in perform¬ 
ing several religious rites. A few examples may be set out here 
by way of illustration. According to Yaj. L 242 the offering 
of pitupas to the /ritrs in a sraddha takes place after the br&hmanas 
invited at the sraddha are fed, while Manu III. 261 shows that 
they were offered also before the brahmanas were fed. The 
Sin. C. (on sraddha p. 471) says that one should follow the 
practice of one’s own Vedic sakha. Among the five daily 
sacrifices ( mahayajOas ) one is pitryajfia, which acc. to some 
(such as Katyayana) means tarpana, while according to Manu 

1728. n m wwrfat • 4. ix. 17. 

1729. Vide Vasudev t>. Vamnaji 5 Bom. 80 at p. 82 where Melvill J. 
states that this is the policy of the British Courts in modern India. 
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III. 81 it means Sr&ddha and the Sm. C. (L p. 208) provides that 
one should follow one’s fiskha. The same remark applies to the 
number of handfuls of water offered in tarpaya (Sm. C. I. p. 191 
and MadanapSrijata p. 286). About the month of pregnancy in 
tohich the ceremony of slmantonnayana was to be performed 
each person was to follow his own grhyasutra (Sm. C. I. p. 17, 
and Par. M. 1 part 2 p. 22). The same holds good as to the day 
of n&makarana (Sm. C. I. p. 21, Par. M. I. part 2 p. 25). It is 
not necessary to multiply examples. According to Gaut. XI. 
21-22 and others already cited above, the king lias to enforce 
the usages of guilds (sreni) and corporations. Several such 
usages have been cited above (pp. 487-488). 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


KALIVARJYA 

( ACTIONS FORBIDDEN IN THE KALI AGE. ) 

It has been stated above (pp. 865-866) that one of the 
several ways in which the conflict between several smrti texts 
was got over was to hold some of them as legislating for a 
bygone age (yugautara). For example, when Harlta allowed 
upanayana to women, both the Sm. C. (I. 24) and Par. M. (L 2- 
p. 83 ) hold that the text refers to a nother fad pa (aeon). In H. 
of Dh. vol. II. (on pp. 151,162,424,451,603,612,620,750,700, 796, 
928, 929,934,953,1005 n, 1201 n ) reference has been made to 
several matters forbidden in the Kali age. It is remarkable in 
this connection to note that, though the Paragarasmrti ( in I. 24 ) 
claims par excellence to lay down the dharmas for the Kali age, 
several important provisions contained in it, viz. the remarriage 
of a married woman 1730 (Parasara IV. 30), the variation in 
the period of impurity due to births and deaths depending on 
the learning and character of a brahmana ( Parasara III. 5-6 ), 
permission for a brahmana to partake of the food of five classes 
among fmdras (XI. 21) are included among Kalivarjyas by the 
Adityapur&na (as quoted by writers of the 12th and later 
centuries). It is necessary, therefore, to investigate into the 
origin and development of the Yuga theory and of the topic of 
Kalivarjya. 

From the MahfibhSrata ( Santi 59 ), Manu (I. 81), Nfirada 
(1.1-2), Brhaspati and the Puranas it is clear that they ail 
belioved in the existence of an ideally perfect community in 
the dim past followed by gradual degeneracy and decline in 
morals, health and length of life. But they also believed that 
a cycle of decline would be followed in the far distant future 


1730. Some of the printed editions of Parasara (IV. 30) read ** - 

But the Par. M. on it (vol. II part 1 p. 53 ) makes it 
clear that this reading was fabricated by orthodox people and that Midhava 
at least read it as fWfafr, as he remarks ‘ STS 
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by another of moral perfection. The only pity is that all works 
that are extant think that they are in the midst of a very 
sinful age and there is not a single work which thinks that the 
era of perfection may dawn in the very near future. 

The germ of the theory of progressive deterioration in 
morals is found even in the Rgveda. In the famous dialogue 
of Yama and Yaml the former exclaims in one place 1731 (Rg. 
X. 10.10) * those later ages are yet to come when sisters would 
do what is not sister-like ’. The word * yuga ’ occurs rt least 
33 times in the Xtg., but the exact meaning is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. In a few places it means ‘ yoke ’ ( Itg. X. 60. 8, X. 101. 3 
and 4). In several places it appears to stand for a very brief 
period of time ( e. g. Itg. III. 26. 3 ). Generally it means ' a 
generation’ (as in Hg. I. 92. 11, 1.103.4, 1.124.2, II. 2. 2, 
III. 33. 8, V. 52. 4). In Itg. I. 158. 6 ‘.dlrghatamS mamateyo 
jujurv&n dasame yuge ’ yuga probably means * a period of four 
or five years \ while in Itg. VI. 15. 8, VI. 8. 5, X. 72. 2, X. 94. 
12, X. 97. 1 it should mean 1732 1 a long period of time ’. In the 
Atharvaveda V1U. 2. 21 yuga appears to mean a period of 
several thousand years, two yugas being indicated as longer 
than 10000 years ( iatam tesyutam kuyanan <hv yuge trini aitedri 
kr-ymah ). Here there is a clear reference to four yugas and to 
the fact that yuga meant a very long period of time. What¬ 
ever be the meaning of the word in each passage, the Itgveda 
does not contain the names of all the four well-known yugas 
viz. Krta, TretS, DvSpara and Kali. The word * Krta ’ when 
used in the Itgveda appears to mean 4 the best throw of dice 
or of the seeds of vibhltaka in gambling ’ ( X. 34. 6, X. 43. 5 ). 
In the Atharvaveda VII. 52. 2, 5, 6 krta has the same meaning. 
Kali is the name of the author of Itg. VIII. 66 and in verse 15 


1731. *mn m vs anm: fmm i au m t *r. x. 10 . io. 

The Nirukta (IV. 20) understood this verse in the sense given above 
‘ tnfa sjvmiSf gmfa v* vrnv; \ Rg. 

1.113.13 and III. 33. 8 make it clear that trwt must mean' future'. 

*S*ro %»v«ft «vprr vvbft < wnowareriwt wrift wnA:« 

V- 1. 113. 13. Here the occurrence and sequence of gtf, am and Twm 
leave no doubt about the meaning of the last word. 

1732. VI wfotfh frf wurr frfrvOy r S*r I *r. X. 97. 1. Here what is 
meant by firin' U doubtful. The firvwr IX. 28 explains 

5*1, while WTVW says ynf|gWW Vq ■ In the wuw VII. 2.4. 26 fttpf 
means 'three seasons of spring, rains and autumn' (S. B. E. vol. 41 
pp. 339-340). 
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of that hymn we read 4 kalayo ma bibhltana ’ (O descendants 
of Kali! do not be afraid). In Rg. X. 39. 8 the Aivins are 
said to have rejuvenated Kali who had become old. Vide also 
Rg. I. 112. 15 (where Kali is said to have got a wife from 
Asvins). But Kali as a throw of dice does not occur in the 
Rgveda. In the Atharvaveda VII. 114. 1 Kali 1733 means a 
throw of dice. The words krta, tretd, dmpara and askanda 
occur in the Tai. S. IV. 3. 3, V&j. S. 30.18 1734 and in the Sat. Br. 
XIH. 6. 2. 9-10 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 416 ). In later literature 
Kali is also called Tteya ( as in Bhlsmaparva 10. 3). In the 
Tai. Br. HI. 4.16 the word Kali is used 1735 in place of Askanda. 
In all the above places Krta and the other three words denote 
throws in gambling, Krta being the most lucky and Kali being 
the most unlucky. In another passage of the Tai. 1736 Br. (1.5.11) 
we read 4 the four stomas (Trivrt, Pancadasa, Saptadasa and 
Ekavim&a) are Krta and the five are Kali; therefore the 
mtiiRtnim (should be performed in the Jyotistoma)’. This 
Bhows that Krta meant a throw of four or any multiple of four 
and Kali a throw which when divided by four left one as 
remainder. The Aitareya Br. employs the words Krta 1737 and 
the other three in a metaphorical sense as representing progres¬ 
sively more desirable states of human activity, * one lying down 
becomes Kali, when about to leave the bed he becomes Dvapara, 
when rising he becomes Treta, and when he moves about he 


1733. g q g mv wu* mir vt 3i&g i ftwrih w 

vii. 114 i. 

1734. 

npn i TO!, w. 30. 18. 

1735. »wri^ %mvi srwm wfom? i 

%. wi- HI. 4. 16. For auf^sra vide VII. 114. 4 ‘ 

gjfwwfr mwu *tnm explains ‘ >. 

The meanings of these technical expressions in gambling are extremely 
uncertain. 

1736. ^ ^ 'TOTV: I 3W 41 IS: I WUVSgtfN; I 

ft.Wf.1. 3. 11. 

1737. vrafit wfaftma ffm: I sftrgfceiT TOft fit 

TOSC • it *n. 33. 3. The TTiynmwW (15. 19) teads^ifpjt ^ivis!: and 

afhnrfcrt mfit. IX. 301-302 seem to be reminiscent of this,verse 
of the if. wf. 
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becomes Krta The Sat. Br. V. 4. 4.6 speaks of Kali* 738 as 
‘ abhibhu' (the vanquisher) and suggests that Kali is a throw 
of five that vanquishes all others. In the Chan. Up. IV. 1. 4 it 
is said ‘as (in a game 1739 of dice) all the lower throws are 
included in the Krta throw which becomes victorious, so to him 
(to Raikva) comes (the merit of) all the good acts that people 
do’. Here Sankara explains that Krta is a throw of dice having 
four marks, while other throws that have three, two or one 
mark are called Treta, Dvfipara and Kali respectively. The 
Mundaka Up. L 2. I refers to Treta 1740 . ‘This is the truth; the 
sacrificial rites which the sages saw in the mantras (i. e. as 
prescribed in the hymns of the Rgveda and other vedas) have 
been performed in many ways in the Treta ’. This last word is 
explained by Sankaracfirya in two ways, first as referring to 
the threefold priestly duties (of hotr, adhvaryu and udgatr) 
which are based on the three Vedas and alternatively as refer¬ 
ring to the Treta age. From this resume it appears that even 
up to the times of the latest period of Vedic literature (i. e. 
Upanisads) the words Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali were used 
in the sense of throws of dice in gambling and that it is very 
doubtful whether they were used in the sense of different ages 
of the world. Even in the Mahabharata Krta 1741 and Dvapara 
are used also in the sense of throws of dice (vide Virata 50. 24). 
In the Gopatha Br&hmana (L 28) there is a reference to the 
beginning of the Dvapara age. 

Even in the Vedanga Jyotisa 1742 (of Rg.) the word yuga is used 
in the sense of a period of five years ( paficasaihvatsaramayam 


1738. vwwnwnwrcwvfil * vw %si: 

ft Wsvtwftrmft i wnqmP ha’wftft i m. v. 4.4. < 5 . 

It is impossible to say definitely how the game was played. Vide S. B. E. 
vol. 41 p. 106 for a note on the various explanations. 

to $tnvftfar«i<mrt«u: w vm: 

I rnnftvt IV. I. 4 and 6. explains: fJtTTVt 

inurtfi »w vrp srvft eft vrwrst ftftranr tupjfart 

1 oisqlm 

IV. 3. 8 suggests that each die was marked in all with ten dots ( 4, 3, 2, 1) 

‘ (TWt V 8 fjsrt *T tyft HWTWJJtni; 

1740 ‘ swnfti ^hrrvt wfux 1 

I. 2. 1. 

mi. ftnffh mwfW «r gnr< * ^ t ftxiv so. 24 (cr. 

ed. 43. 23 ). 

l [ 42 - ■rh gsWU W ifQ'vi : t 51HV VWrfa tffT B y H » 

verae 5 of wqif 
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yugSdhyaksam praj&patim). The ancient Pitamahasiddhanta 
which is not now extant, stated, according to the Pancasid- 
dh&ntika of Varahamihira (XII. 1), that yuga means five years 
of the Sun and the Moon ( raviSasinoh panca yugam varsi&ni 
Pit&mahopadis^&ni). This sense of the word is still found in 
the Sabhaparva 11. 38. 

The Nirukta (I. 20) distinguishes between ancient sages and 
those of later days in the words, 1743 ‘ the (ancient) sages had an 
intuitive perception of d harm a and they imparted the Vedic 
mantras by instruction to later (sages) who had no intuitive 
perception of dharma\ But it does not mention or refer to any 
theory of four yugas. Both Gaut. I. 3-4 and Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 13. 
7-9 give expression to the view that among sages of old 
transgressions of dharma and violent actions are observed, but 
that on account of their distinguished spiritual greatness they 
incurred no sin, while a person of later days, being weak in 
spiritual merit, should not imitate them, otherwise he would 
como to grief. Here a distinction is drawn between very 
ancient sages and later sages as regards the endowment of 
spiritual merit, hut nothing is said about the names or the 
theory of the four yugas. Ap. Dh. S. I. 2. 5. 4 further says 1744 
that sages are not born among men of later days ( amresu) on 
account of the transgressions of religious ordinances (prevalent 
in later ages). Therefore, it would not be quite wrong to assume 
that the theory had not been fully developed even in the times of 
the early dharmasutras of Gaut. and Ap. even though both 
held that they were living in an age of decline and that sages 
coming after the authors of the mantras were inferior. 

Here epigraphic evidence affords some help in fixing the 
lower limit of the period when the theory of yugas must have 
been developed. 

In the Rock Edicts of Asoka No. 4 and No. 5 we have at 
Kalsi and two other places the words ‘ava kapam’ (yavat 
kalpam) and at Girnar the words ‘&va samvata kapa' which 
mean‘up t<> the end of the kalpa’ or ‘up to th6 end of the 
kalpa when the clouds or fires of destruction called sarhvarta 

1743. HWPfrefOTfw ***p*rsnf:« 

I. 20. Almost the same word*; occur m 183. 67. 

1744. i I. 2. 5,4, 

113 
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will arise’ 1745 . Vide C. 1.1, vol. I. pp. 8,10, 30-33. This indi¬ 
cates that the idea of a hdpo ( a v$st period of time at the end 
of which the universe would be dissolved) which is part of the 
theory of the yugas had been developed in the 3rd century B. C, 
Tho Junagadh Inscription of RudradSman 1746 (150 A. D.) 
refers to ‘ wind the velocity of which was as terrible as that at 
the end of the yuga’. In certain very early inscriptions of 
Pallava 1747 kings ( of about the 3rd or 4th century A. D. ) they 
are described as ‘ always ready to extricate dharma that had 
sunk deep owing to the evil effects of the Kali age’. In one of 
the Gupta Inscriptions dated in the 96th year of the Gupta era 
( 415-16 A. D. ) Dhruvasarman is praised as following the path 
of righteous conduct which prevailed in Krtayuga, 1748 while 
the Chammak copperplate of the Vakataka emperor Pravara- 
sena II also speaks of Krtayuga ( Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 
p. 237 at p. 240). The Talgunda inscription of the early 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarman refers to Kaliyuga (E. 1. vol. 
V1I3 p. 34). It is not necessary to adduce passages from ins¬ 
criptions of a later date. From the above it may be said that 
the theory of yugas and kalpas had begun to take shape at 
least in the 4th or 3rd century B. C. and that in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era it had been fully developed. It must 
have gone through soveral stages in the course of its develop¬ 
ment. For example, Brahmagupta (Brahmasphuta-siddhanta 
Xf! 10) states that the"theory of yugas, Manus and kalpas set 
out by Aryabhata was not like that of the smrtis. 

The same conclusion is arrived at from a consideration 
of the classical Sanskrit literature. Tho theory of yuyas and 
manrunfaras as detailed in the Mahabharata ( Vanaparva chap¬ 
ters 149, 188, Santi chapters 69, 231-232), Manu chap. [, Visnu- 
dharma-sutra XX. 1-21, the Puranas ( such as Visnu 1. 3, VI. 3 t 
Markandeya 46, Brahma 229-230, Matsya 142-144 ) and astro¬ 
nomical writers from Brahmagupta is briefly as follows: Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali comprise together w'ith tho period 

1745. Compare : m: ffW HK* » yfarffo V 

wiifan* 1188. 69. 

1746. WT^T in E. I. vol. VIII p. 36 at p. 43. 

1747. Vide occurs as an 

epithet of Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman in I. A. vol. V, p. 50 at p. 51 and 
of Simhavarman in the Pifctra grant in E. I. vol. VIII p. 159 at p. 162. 

.tmufrn in Gupta Inscription 

No. 10 pp. 44-45. 
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called sandhya (that precedes each yuga) and the period call¬ 
ed sandhyafnia ( that follows each yuga) 12000 years, i. e. Krta, 
Treta, Dv&para and Kali extend respectively over 4000, 3000, 
2000, 1000 years and sandhya and sandhyamsa of these four 
extend over 400, 300, 200 and 100 years each (i. e. the sandhya 
of Krta is 400 years and the sandhyamsa of Krta is 400 years 
and so on ). Hut these are divine years. Each divine year is 
equal to 360 human years. Therefore we have to multiply 12000 
by 360 to arrive at the number of human years in the four 
yugas ( i. e. the figure is 4320000 ). The Krtayuga with its 
sandhya and sandhyamsa conies to 1728000 human years, 
Treta to 1296000, Dvapara to 864000 and Kali to 432000. These 
four yugas are together called sometimes caturyuga ( Manu 
I. 71) or simply yuga also ( Vanapan a 188. 27, Santi 232. 29 ); 
1000 of these four yugas constitute a day of Brahma, which is 
called Kalpa. The night of Brahma is of the same duration. At 
the end of a kalpa the universe is resolved into Brahma ( and this 
is called pralaya ) and at the end of Brahma’s night the world is 
created again. In one day of Brahma there are 14 Manus and 
therefore each Manvantara is equal to about 71 caturyugas(1000 
divided by 14 ). The life of Brahma is 100, out of which half is 
gone and therefore the present is said to be the 2nd or latter half 
{duliyu jxirardha) of the life of Brahma and at present the 
kalpa that is running is called Varaha. From the above it 
will be seen that, according to the Puranas, the universe has 
been created and dissolved many times and there have been 
numerous Manvantaras also (vide Mmu I. 80). The four 
yugas in various ways differ in their characteristics. Krta is 
so called because it is an age in which everything is fulfilled 
by every one and nothing is left to be done. 1749 The symbolic 
colours of the four yugas are respectively white, yellow, red 
and dark (Vanaparva 189.32 ). In Krta, Dharma prevails in 
all its perfection and it stands with all its four feet ( dharma 
being figuratively spoken of as vrsa, 1750 a bull, in Manu VIII. 
16 and Vanaparva 19th 9 ) and it declines or deteriorates by a 
quarter in each of the following yugas (Manu I. 81-82 
-Santi 232. 23-24 ), so that in Kali only one quarter (or one 
foot) of dharma remains and adharma occupies three quarters. 
In Krta people are entirely free from diseases, secure all that 

1749. mb i H9. n. 

1750. » in; wi- 

^Vf tl 190. 9. 
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they desire and the length of human life is four hundred years, 
all of which decline by one quarter successively in the follow¬ 
ing three yugas ( Manu I. 83 = Santi 232. 25). The dharmas in 
each of the four yugas are different; Uipas was the highest in 
Krta, philosophic knowledge in Treta, sacrifice in Dv&para and 
charity alone in Kali (Manu I. 85-86*= Parasara L 22-23 
«Santi 232.27-28). Manu I. 85, Santi 232. 27 and 261. 8, 
Parasara I. 22 all have the same verse stating that the dharmas 
prescribed for men in each yuga differ. 

In Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali tho dharmas (that should 
be observed) are respectively declared by Manu, Gautama, 
Sankha-Likhita and Parasara (Parasara 1. 24 ). In Krta there 
was a single varna but at the end of Kali almost all will 
be sudras (Brahma 229. 52, Matsya 144. 78). Parasara (I. 
25-28 ) points out other characteristics of the four yugas, which 
need not be detailed here. Manu IX. 301 and 302, however, 
indicate that the yugas are not watertight parts of Time. It 
is the king who can by his conduct introduce the characteristics 
of one yuga into another. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 301 explains 
that the king should not be misled into thinking that Kali is a 
historical part of Time and that he (the king) cannot therefore 
be Kali or Krta, but that it is the king’s Way of conducting 
himself that will produce the conditions of the several yugas 
among his people. 

In Vanaparva 149. 11-38, Vayu 32 and 57-58, Linga 39, 
Matsya 142-144, Garuda 223, Naradapurapa (purvfirdha 41 ) 
and in several other puranas there are descriptions of the nature 
of the four yugas, which are passed over here. But it is 
important to see how the Great Epic and the Puranas describe the 
nature of Kaliyuga. Vanaparva chap. 188 and 190, the YugapurSna 
chapter of the Gargasamhita (published in the J. B. O. It. S. 
vol. 14 pp. 400 ff. by K. P. Jayaswal), Harivamsa ( Bhavisya 
chap. 3.5 ff), the Brahmapurana 229-230, Vayu 58 and 99. 391- 
428, Matsya 144. 32-47, Kurma I. 30, Visnu VI. 1-2, Bh&gavata 
XII. 2, Brahmanda II. 31, Naradlya (Purvardlm 41, verses 21-881, 
Linga 40, Nrsitnha 54.11-49 and several others present, often in 
identical verses, a very pessimistic, dismal and harrowing account 
of what will happen in the Kali age. One extract 1751 taken from 
the Vanaparva (188) is added at the end by way of sample, of which 
a summary is given below. All men will generally be liars ; in 


1751 Vide Appendix, 
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the Kali age substitutes will be invented for yajrkis, gifts and 
vraUis ; brahmanas will do actions prescribed as peculiar to 
sudras and sudras will be acquiring wealth (which is the 
peculiar privilege of vaisyas) or they will maintain themselves 
by following the profession of arms; brahmanas giving up the 
study of the Veda and the performance of sacrifices and devoid 
of the staff and deer skin will eat anything (i. e. will not 
observe rules about bhaksyabhakfpja ); brahmanas will not 
engage in japa (muttering of Vedic mantras \ while sudras 
will be intent on japa\ when the world will be turned topsy¬ 
turvy, it will be the first indication of coming destruction; many 
mleccha kings will rule over the earth, who will be sinful, will 
issue false edicts and will be engaged in fruitless wrangling; 
there will be Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Bahlikas ( from Balkh ) and valiant Abhiras ( as rulers ); no 
brahmana will maintain himself by pursuing his own dharma; 
ksatriyas and vaisyas will indulge in prohibited or bad acti¬ 
vities; people will be short-lived, have little strength, their 
valour and prowess will bo insignificant, their spirits will be 
low and their bodies diminutive and they will «peak words 
that have very little truth; countries will be mostly untenanted 
and the spaces will be occupied by beasts and snakes; people 
will be engaged in dry discussions about brahma (they will have 
no realisation or experience of brahma), sudras will employ 
the word 4 bhoh’ (in addressing others 1752 of higher classes) 
and brahmanas will employ the word arya (in addressing peo¬ 
ples other than brahmanas); swarms *>i insects will abound ; 
all perfumes will not smell as fragrant as before and fluids 
will lose their sweet taste; women will have numerous progeny, 
will be of short stature, devoid of character and good conduct 
and engage in sexual intercourse against the order of nature ; 
countries will suffer pangs of hunger 1753 , squares where four 

1752. This would be agaiust the rules of dharmasutras and smriis 
about abhividana. Vide H of Dh. vol. II. pp. 336-339. 

1753. Nilakantha notes that the verse &c. was vari¬ 

ously explained before him ; meant either ' food ' or 1 sulka ’; means 
ffftrv, ftre means Veda, means wrgTJT or the square where four roads 

meet, means *?it, sffo® himself explains differently. According to him 
the explanation is: vgrm W ft J5WJ: qtf- 

5J3*hjps sfra ^ mwt 

Hi! The p. 244 quotes the verse 

3t3^*T: and then remarks ‘ 3mr*T»n* fttfPQ t>* 

^ I %$!«» It. ’ 
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roads meet will be fall of mutch girls, and women will give 
up their chastity; cows will yield little milk ; trees will pro¬ 
duce few flowers and fruits and will abound in crows; br&h- 
manas will receive gifts from kings that are guilty of brah- 
inana murder and that falsely accuse others of grave sins; 
people in the various spaces will be dunned for alms by brfih- 
manas steeped in greed and ignorance, who falsely make a 
pretence of their being religious; householders afraid of the 
burden of taxation, guilty of thieving and subsisting on trade, 
will remain concealed under the false garb of ascetics; brah¬ 
man as pretending to be brahmacarins will, through greed of 
wealth, fraudulently allow their nails and hair to grow; persons 
in the various stages of lifa, that observe false rules of conduct 
but are drunkards and indulge in incest, will desire mundane 
objects and the increase of flesh and blood; the asramas ( forest 
dwellings) will be full of various heretical opinions and will 
extol the merits of food provided by others ( out of charity ); 
Indra will not send down rain at the proper season and all seeds 
will nut put forth proper growth; people will take delight in 
killing and \yill be impure and abundant will be the fruit of 
adharma; whoever will then be acting according to his dhanna 
may be regarded as having a short time to live, since there 
will be no dharraa whatever (in Kaliyuga); people will sell 
goods mostly with false weights and measures and traders 
will be full of many tricks ; the righteous will wither away, 
the sinful will prosper; dharma will lose its strength and 
adharma will be powerful; those who follow dharma will 
have short lives and will be poor, while those who give up 
dharma will have long lives and will be prosperous; in the 
sporting grounds of cities people will be sinful ( or adulterous) 
and people will enter into transactions by sinful means; people, 
that have saved a little, will be puffed up with the pride of the 
rich ; paople with whom wealth was deposited privately through 
trust will mostly be ready to deny the deposit, shamelessly 
saying ‘ it was never so deposited; ’ the sporting grounds of 
towns and temples belonging to towns will be infested by 
beasts and birds that prey upon human beings; girls of soven 
or eight years will become pregnant and males of ten or twelve 
years old will have sons born to them; people will be bald- 
headed in the 16th year and there will be quick decline in the 
length of the lives of men; young men whose lives will be 
short will act like old people and old people will have the 
habits of the young; women acting contrary to their duty 
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will deceive worthy husbands, will be of bad character and 
will have intercourse with slaves and even beasts; wives of 
heroes will resort to other men and will be guilty of adultery 
even while their husbands are alive. 1751 

The dates of the composition of the Puranas not being 
boyond controversy, it would be difficult to point to a particular 
period as the time when the full-fledged theory of the yugas 
was developed. But this much can bo stated v itli certainty 
that by the 4tli century A. D. at the latest the theory had been 
completely developed. Aryabhata 1755 (in KalakriySpada 10) 
states that when three padas of the yuga (i. e. Krta, Treta and 
Dvapara) and 3G00 years more had elapsed, ho was 23 years 
old i. e. (accepting the calculations current at present) 
in 409 A. D. Aryabhata was 23 years old and so was lwrn 
in 47G A. D. In his Pancasiddhantika Varahamihira 1756 ( 505 
to 587 A. D.) summarises the data of several astronomical 


1754. It would bp interesting to compare the descriptions of Kali 

given in the Mahabharata and the several Puranas. Some verses are com¬ 
mon to several of them and the ideas are almost the same throughout. 
The principal counts in the indictment are that there will be sudra and 
Mlcccha kings, that heretical s^cts will predominate, that the ordered 
duties and privileges of the several castes will be turned topsyturvy and 
there will be great physical and moral decline. After Vanaparva chap, 188 
there is an additional desciiption in chap. 190 of what will happen in the Kali 
age, winch appears, from the express words of Vanaparva 191. 16, to have 
been taken from the Vayupurana. So this chapter is a later interpolation. 
The verse &c. occurs again in Vana^rva 190. 52 and also in 

I lari vauisa ( Bhav h'vapai\ a 3. 12), Brahmapurana 230. 11, Matsya 47. 258' 
Two chaiacleiistic verses are; SITORSHm » 

230. 13, 58. 59, 

tjjp jog 11. 31 59-60, llarivamii, Bhavisyaparva 3. 15) and 

^3 ^ ' Tf-Tff^grr jfulf n n 190. 67. 

The first says that sudras with white teeth and (professing to have) 
embed their senses, with the head shaved and wearing ochre-coloured rotes 
and maintaining themselves on false doctrines will propound dharma. 
This is a direct attack on Buddhist monks taken from the class of sudras. 
The 2nd says that the earth will be covered with edifices enshrining bones 
(of Buddha) and not with temples of gods. The idea about girls of 5, (j 
and 7 being mothers occurs in Visnupurana VI. I. 41-42, Brahma 229. 
41-42, Naradiya Puivardha 41. 64 and elsewhere. 

1755. i?fihrs[r ^frm irw i swterr 

ira 3|WlWftTT: K 10. This docs not necessarily mean that 

he composed this work when he was only 23. 

1756. Vide ]. A, S. B. for 1912 pp, 275-278 for the date of Varaha¬ 
mihira. 
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Siddhantas of which Romaka is one, about which Brahmagupta 
remarks that the Romaka siddhinta is outside the pale of 
Bmrtis because 1757 it omits all mention of yugas, manvantaras 
and kalpas that have been regarded by the smrtis as useful in 
measuring time. Kalidasa 1758 in Raghuvamsa 15. 96 speaks 
of dharma as having only three feet ( in Treta ) when Rama 
made up his mind to depart from this world. No scholar will 
assign to Kalidasa a date later than the middle of the 5th 
century A. D. Therefore the theory of yugas must be deemed 
to have been perfected long before 400 A. D. K. P. Jayaswal 
holds that the Yugapurana chapter of the Garga-samhita was 
composed about 50 B. C. (J. B. O. R. S. vol. 14 p. 399 ) and he 
is probably right. 

At present it is the practice to hold Kali 5046 ( expired ) as 
equal to 1945 A. D. or take 1867 or sammt 2001-2. But it appears 
that there were several views about the date of the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. The exact starting point on the above computa¬ 
tion was Friday, 18th February 3102 B. c. One view was that 
Kaliyuga was about to begin when the great Mahabharata war 
was fought out. 1759 This view is expressed in the Aihole 
Inscription which appears to equate the beginning of Kali with 
the Bharata war and states that 3735years (expired ) from the 
BhSrata war are equal to 556 years of the taka era. 1760 Arya¬ 
bhata knew this computation, since he says that he was 
23 years old when three parts of the ( great) yuga and 3600 had 
elapsed ( Kala-kriyapada, verse 10 ). Another view Bet forth in 
the Purffnas is that Kaliyuga began when Krsna finished his 
avatam and went to heaven. 1761 This would put the beginning 

1737. jqamw : i tMr n 

ftomwWNl » I 13 q by S.B. Dikslnt(2nd ed. of 1931) in WH- 

ifitiT’lHifcSIWI P> 155. wgnjU flourished from 598 A. 0. to at least 665 A. 0. 

1758. a Rw wr w w g wfa i ftrftrs mvi gft wffii- 

nift* * 15. 96. 

1759. ^ i ST® », 

anfq. 2.13; nut i srcv 60. 25; qsrafSgrr wmrPfxronwvi 

unri 149. 38. 

1760. fiw r a » 

oarswg tmi* q*ynng w i *mrtj wsrfhtra wfnmnfi 

E. I. vol. VI p. 1 at p. 7. 

1761. Tqe <IRIWIfWW I ntnhW. •WJIWf'l wgT 

Pwbim IMU3 99. 428-429, ■ gU»S III. 74. 241. The WW! XII. 2. 33 reads 
sfimi erf & pf faft tng: Strict. WT4V 273. 49-50, IV. 24. 40 

respectively read nfttnf esfatpt nmW JOHJ A and 

i> *. wgr$tTO 212. 8 has the same idea in different words. 
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of Kaliyuga several years after the date arrived at on the first 
view. 1762 Vide Mausalaparva chap. 1. 13 and 2. 20 for 
reference to the lapse of 36 years before Krsna’s passing away. 
The YugapurSpa appears to make Kaliyuga start on the day 
DraupadI died (vide J. B. O. R. S. vol, 14 p. 400). Another 
view is that of Var&hamihira who says that the constellation 
of the Great Bear was in Magha when Yudhisthira was on the 
throne and that that time is arrived at by adding 2526 years 
to the saka year. 1763 This would place Yudhisthira in 653 of 
the Kali age (as calculated at present) and not at the end of 
Dv&para and the beginning of Kali. The Rajatarangini I. 56 
quotes the Brhat-samhita and holds that Kurus and Pandavas 
flourished in 653 of the Kali yuga (I. 51 ). Great efforts have 


1762* Vide J. R. A. S. for 1911 pp. 4 79iT and 675ff about the Kaliyuga 
audits era; 'Five thousand years ago, the Mahabharata war* a paper 
by Dr. D. S. Triveda in Festschrift Kane pp. 515-525 ,in which after 
setting out many divergent views and criticizing them, it is held that the 
Mahabharata war was fought out in 3137 B.C.; 'Puramc date of Mahabharata*, 
a paper by Mr. M. Raja Rao in the Bulletin of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Society, vol. II pp. 125-143, which mentions numerous dates suggested 
by various scholars. I am not at all convinced of the correctness of Dr. ‘ 
Triveda's conclusions, in spite of the great learning that he brings to bear 
on the problem. Vide also his paper in ‘Bharatiya Vidya \ vol. VI (1945) 
pp. 117-120. 

1763. sum *Tfjrs guv; srraft gfvftrt gmi i ugrfcrawtftgu: ms - 
tfjw H 13.3. This is not a verse of Garga as some scholars 

assert. In 13. 2 Varahamihira promises that he will dilate on the movements 
of the seven sages (munioura) according to the opinion of Vrddhagarga. It 
appears that 13.3 is his own verse. Garga held the opinion that the Great 
Bear remained in one constellation for one hundred years. That is all. 
Utpala quotes the verse of Garga, but it is in the Anu^tubh metre. It was 
believed by the authors of the Puraaas and even by such astronomers as 
Varahamihira that the constellation of the Great Bear remained in each 
naksatra for a hundred years, Vide Br. Sam. 13.4, Bhagavata XII. 2. 
27-28, Matsya 273. 40-44, Vayu 99. 421-422, Visnu IV. 24. 33. Mr. Velandi 
Gopal Aiyer in * Chronology of Ancient India' ( p.75) holds that % sad-dvika- 
pahcadvi * means 26 times 25 i. e. 650 years and that we should read 
*&kyakala* or *&kyaka1a’ (p. 73 ) instead of 4 iakakala* in Br. Sam. 13. 3 
in order to correct the error of one raatra in the 4th quarter of the verse. 
In this last be is in error ; he forgets that, according to works on ch&ndas- 
fistra, a short syllable at the end of a pada is deemed to be prosodially 
long (and therefore the last syllable in Br. Sam. 13. 3 is long). Besides, 
he is not able to cite a single example to show why the usual rule of 

lift* should not be foltowed here also or that Varahamihira elsewhere 
employs a similar method in a compound word, 

113 
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been made by several scholars to meet this discrepancy by 
explaining the word * sad-dvika-pafica-dviyutab ’ (in the Brhat- 
samhit&) in various fanciful ways, which are far from 
satisfactory. There is no reason why dvika should not 
straightforwardly be taken in the sense of ‘ two ’, 1764 as the 
Lll&vatl and Br. Sam. 71. 5 itself do. 

9 

It is difficult to believe that the Sakakala referred to in 
that verse is different from the Sakendrak&la or Sakbhupakala, 
which the Paficasiddh&ntikft (I. 8) and the Brhat-samhita (8. 
20-21) make use of in several places. At least Varihamihira 
gives no suoh indication. Mr. C. V. Yaidya in his ‘ Mah&- 
bh&rata, a criticism ’ pp. 80-81 holds that the Sakakala referred 
to in the verse ‘ Sean magh&su &c. ’ is the era of Buddha’s 
Nirvana. There is hardly any warrant for this assumption. 
His interpretation of * sad-dvika-paftca-dviyutah ’ as meaning 
2566 (and not 2526) is not bad and does not seriously affect the 
argument about the date of Yudhisthira. On that interpretation 
Yudhisthira would be placed in 2488 B. C. (instead of in 2448 
B. C.). But there is no reason why the usual values of §at 
( six), dvika (two) and other Words should not be understood 
to be meant here. 

The data contained in the Nidhanpur plates of BhSskara- 
varman (E. L Vol. XII p. 65), when properly scrutinized, appear 
to favour the position of Var&kamihira, Those plates in sett¬ 
ing out the genealogy of Bhaskaravarman start with Naraka, 
whose son Bhagadatta fought on the side of the Kauravas in 
the Mahfibharata weir and was killed by Arjuna (vide Drona- 
parva chap. 29 ). Bhagadatta’s son is said to have been Vajra- 
datta. After Vajradatta his descendants ruled over K&marupa 
for 3000 years and then Pusyavarman, a scion of the Bhaga¬ 
datta family, became king of Kamarupa. King Bhaskara¬ 
varman was 12th from Pusyavarman and was a contemporary 
of Emperor Harsa (first half of the 7th century A. D. ). Taking 
an average of 20 yeare for the reign of each ruler, Pusyavarman 
should be taken as having flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. Adding 3000 years which are alleged by ■ 
the plates to have intervened between Pusyavarman and Vajra¬ 
datta, we arrive at about 2500 B. O. as the time of Vajradatta 
and therefore approximately of the Mah&bh&rata war. This 


176 4. The ( Wjf eff pw r w verse 262, Xaand. ed.) reads fjviTX- 

where the com. ssjrs fjpsj, 
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corresponds rather very closely with the statement of Var&ha- 
mihira who puts Yudhisthira’s reign at 653 Kaliyuga (i. e. 
3448 B. C.). On the other hand, if we assume that the Mahft- 
bharata war was fought in or that Kaliyuga started in 3101 
B. C., then Pusyavarman who flourished 3000 years after the 
Mahabh&rata war would have to be placed about 101 B. O. and 
there will be an interval of about 700 or 750 years between 
Pusyavarman and Bhaskaravarman. A period of 700 or 750 years 
for 12 rulers would work at about 60 years for each ruler, which 
is a very improbable average. Therefore the Nidhanpur plates do 
not support the hypothesis that the MahabhSrata war was 
fought about 3101 B. C., but rather support the statement of 
Varahamihira that it was fought about 2500 B. O. 

Another epoch for the Mahabharata war and the beginning 
of Kaliyuga is indicated by some passages of historic impor¬ 
tance found in some of the Purftnas. The Vayupurana (99. 4-15) 
and the Matsyapurana ( 273. 36 ) say that from the birth of 
Parlksit to the coronation of Mahapadnia (Nanda) a period 
of 1050 years elapsed, while the Bhagavata XU. 2. 26 assigns 
1015 years for the same. There is some mistake in the Purina 
texts here. The Matsya (in chap. 271.17-30) enumerates the 
kings of the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended from 
Sahadeva, son of Jarasandha, and states that the dynasty will 
rule (i. e. ruled) for a thousand years. Then chap. 272 (verses 1-5) 
Bpeaks of five kings, who will be followed by the §isun&ka 
dynasty, that together reigned for 360 years and the last king 
in which was Mahanandi ( verses 6-13 ) whose son from a sudra 
wife was Mahapadma ( 272. 18). So if the years of these three 
dynasties are added we get the period of about 1500 years. This 
is supported by the Bhagavatapurana (IX. 22. 48 and XII. 1-2 ) 
and Vayupurana (99. 308-321), which latter says that 32 kings of 
the Barhadratha dynasty will rule for 1000, then five Vitihotra 
kings for 138 years (Pradyota and others) and then the 
Saisun&ka (Sisunaga in the Bhagavata and in the BrahmSnda- 
purfina III. 74. 134-135 ) dynasty for 362 (in all exactly 
1500 years ). The same periods are given by the Visnupur&na 
(IV. 23 and 24) and by the BrahmandapurSna IIL 74. 121-135. 
Srldhara in his comment on Bhagavata XIL 2. 26 states that 
the interval between Parlksit and Nanda is 1498 as the 
Bhagavata holds that the SaiiunSga dynasty ruled for 360 years 
(XU. 1. 4-6). Therefore the proper reading in the Vayupurana 
or Matsyapurana or the Bhagavata should be ‘panca&atottaram’ 
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instead of 4 paficasaduttaram ’ or ‘ paficadaaottaram. ’ Taking 
the interval between Parlksit and Nanda to be 1500 yearB and 
holding as most modern scholars do that the Nandas flourished 
in the 4th century B. 0 ., Parlksit, the grandson of Arjuna, the 
Mah&bh&rata war and the beginning of Kaliyuga would have 
to be placed in the 19th century B.C. Therefore there are so far three 
main different epochs for the Mah&bh&rata war viz. 3101 B. O., 
2448 B. C. and about 1900 B. C. All the three are well attested 
by evidence dating at least from about the 5th oentury A» D. 
One cannot dogmatically say that a certain tradition alone out 
of these three is the only correct one. All that one can say is 
that one prefers a particular tradition to the other two. Since 
the epoch of 1900 B. C. is supported by the Puranas in great 
detail by citing the names of the several kings and their regnal 
years I personally regard the epoch of 1900 B. C. for the Maha- 
bharata war as more probable than the other two. It is best to 
acknowledge one’s inability to assign a certain date to the 
Mahabharata war rather than twist plain words or ignore al¬ 
together inconvenient passages or put on them fanciful or far¬ 
fetched interpretations. The first desideratum is to prepare 
critical editions of the important puranas from the best mss. 
material. Even then it is doubtful whether unanimity among 
scholars can be secured. A scholarly beginning was made by 
Pargiter in his book 4 The Purina texts of the dynasties of the 
Kali Age ’ (1913). He compares the material available in the 
printed editions of several Puranas and Mss. on the subject of 
royal dynasties. One cannot or may not agree with many of the 
assumptions and inferences that he makes or draws, yet one cannot 
withhold admiration for his industry and method. For example, 
I cannot agree with him when he takes ‘ bhavisye kathit&n ’ of 
the Mateyapurina or 4 bhavisye pathitan ’ of Vayu (99. 267) 
as referring to the Bhavisyapur&na. In many passages of the 
Puranas we have references to 4 bhavisyajfia ’ ( Brahm&pda ELL 
74. 105), which simply means ‘those who are conversant 
with sections on the future ’ contained in ancient works like the 
Mahibhirata. 

It is not possible owing to limitations of space to enter into 
detailed examination of the theories of several scholars about 
the date of the Mah&bharata war. But one or two important 
matters will have to be referred to here. 

Mr. Velandi Gopala Aiyer in 4 The chronology of Ancient 
India ’ in chap. EL (pp. 51-104) examines the astronomloal data 
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furnished by the Mah&bhSrata and relying on the far-fetched 
and wrong interpretation put by him on the words of the Brhat- 
sarhhitA (quoted above) and on the fact that the Kollam era 
in Malabar‘appears to take 1177 B. c. as the starting point for 
Kaliyuga arrives at the conclusion that the Mahabh&rata war 
took place in the latter part of 1194 B. c. This theory goes 
against all the three other starting points which are supported 
by comparatively ancient and authoritative evidence. 

The information derived from the fragments of the work 
of Megasthenes on India are supposed to shed some light 
on this vexed problem. In one fragment (p. 115 of * Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes &c. *) occurs the passage: 

* From him (i. e. Bacchus) to Alexander the Great 6451 years 
are reckoned with three months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings that reigned in the inter¬ 
mediate period to the number of 153 ’. An extract from Pliny 
makes out the number of kings to be 154. As against this we 
have the statement in the ‘ Indika ’ of Arrian (2nd century 
A. D., translated by McCrindle, p. 203): * From the time of 
Dionysos to Sandrakottus, the Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of 6042 years, but among these a republic was thrice 

established.another to 300 years and another to 120 years. 

The Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier than Heracles 
by fifteen generations and that except him no one made a 
hostile invasion of India ’. This passage is of very great im¬ 
portance for one reason, viz. that it proves that in the 4th 
century B. C. there was a persistent Indian tradition which 
carried back Indian civilization and ordered government to 
6000 years before the 4th century B. C. But there is great 
doubt as to what Megasthenes actually wrote and there is some 
divergence as to the number of years and kings also. Besides, 
this has no direct bearing on the date of the Mah&bharata war 
or the beginning of Kaliyuga, unless Heracles is taken to be 
Hari-Krsna, as some scholars 1765 do. The account of Heracles 
( pp. 201-203 of McCrindle’s work) agrees in some respects with 
the legends about Krana viz. that he was honoured by the 
Sourasenoi (Surasenas), an Indian tribe who possess two large 


1765. Vide Mr. C. V. Vaidya's 'Mahabharata, a criticism’ pp. 75-76, 
where ignoring the figures of total years (viz. 6042 or 6451) he comes to 
the conclusion that Krsna flourished about 3101 B. c. since 138 Kings 
between Heracles and Sandrakottus (i. e. Candragupta) may have ruled in 
all about 2760 years, taking 20 years as the average for each reign. 
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cities Methora ( Mathura ) and Cleisobora and that Heracles 
had many wives; but then there are other anecdotes about 
Heracles which do not at all agree viz. his having a daughter 
Pandaia with whom when she was only seven Heracles had 
intercourse for raising a mighty race. Here there is some confus¬ 
ion with the Pandavas and KunbI or with the Pandyan kingdom 
in the South. Moreover, 6000 years for 153 or 154 kings is 
rather a very long period. It cannot be said that a king is only 
a unit of time in these computations (40 years on an average), 
since such Pur&nas as the Vayu and the Matsya expressly mention 
the number of years that each dynasty held sway, the number 
of kings belonging to each dynastly and the lengths of the 
reigns of several kings. It is no doubt true that the details 
of the names of the several kings, the number of kings and the 
duration of their reigns do not always tally. It appears that 
the Puranas that contain historical material were recast at diffe¬ 
rent times, e. g. the Vayupurana ( 99. 383 ) refers to the Guptas 
while the Matsyapurapa is silent about them. The extant 
Puranas cannot be supposed to have given imaginary details 
about historical dynasties, but they must have had before them 
older records or traditions. The PurSpas do not appear to have 
invented names of new kings or given imaginary lengths of reigns. 
The authors surely knew that the total of the several dynasties 
between Parlksit and Nanda did not square with the total of 
the lengths of the reigns of the several individual kings. But 
they gave both these without trying to solve the discrepancies 
as they wanted to record all the traditions they had got before 
them. The Puranas have a claim on our attention, but in the 
present state of our knowledge they cannot unfortunately form 
the basis of any certain or connected history and chronology of 
ancient times. 

A few words may here be said about the attempts made to 
deduce the age of the Mahabharata war from the astronomical 
references in the Epic. 

The number of works and papers in which the dates of the 
Bh&rata war and of Kaliyuga are discussed is very large. A few 
of them only are noted here. The late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit 
in his exhaustive volume on * the History of Indian Astronomy * 
(in Marathi, 2nd ed. of 1931) deals with this subject at pp. 107- 
127. Mr. C.V. Vaidya in ‘Mahabharata, a criticism, 1904 ‘devotes 
one chapter (pp. 55-78) and appendix note V (pp. 180-190) to the 
date of the Mahabharata war. He holds fast to the traditional 
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view that the Mahibharata war was fought in 3101 B, 0. Mr. N. 
Jagannatha Rao writoB a book on ‘ the Age of the Mahabharata 
war ’ (Bezwada, 1931), in which he disputes the identity 

of Candragupta Maurya with Sandracottus mentioned by 
MegastbeneR, holds that Sandracottus is the Gupta Emperor 
Candragupta, that the date of Candragupta Maurya would be 
about 153,5 B. c., that the word * Sakaksla ’ in the Brhatsamhita 
refers really to the era of the Persian Emperor Cyrus about 
550 B. 0. and that the Great War was fought in 3139 B. C. The 
work does not go deeply into anything and is rather superficial. 
There is a lengthy and interesting article by Mr. K. G. Sankar 
on ‘ some problems of Indian Chronology ’ in Annals of the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona, vol. XII pp. 301-361 in which he seems 
to favour 1198 B. C. as the date of the Mahabharata war. 
Mr. J, S. Karandikar, editor of the ‘ Kesari ’ (Poona), contribut¬ 
ed certain articles (in Marathi) which are now issued as a 
booklet (1939), in which he examines many of the astronomical 
references in the Mahabharata and the Pauranic lists about the 
dynasties of ancient Indian kings and arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that the Mahabharata war was fought in 1931 B. O. Though 
I differ from him in important details, I think that the date 
arrived at by him appears to be one of the two probable or best 
authenticated dates among the several dates proposed by various 
scholars. Prof. P. C. Sen-Gupta contributed a paper to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1937, vol. Ill pp. 101-119, in 
which he discusses the date of the Mahabharata war and arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bharata war was fought about 2449 
B. c. This also is a very probable date and has the authority 
of the tradition mentioned in the Brhatsamhita that the saka 
era is 2526 years after the era of Yuddhisthira. In J. A. S. B. 
for 1938, vol. IV pp. 393-413 Prof. Sen-Gupta again examines 
* Bharata battle traditions ’ and confirms the date 2449 B, C. 
already arrived at by him. Dr. K. L. Daftari delivered some 
lectures in the University of Nagpur on * the astronomical 
method and its application to the chronology of Ancient India ’ 
which are published in book form (Nagpur, 1942 ). This work 
exhaustively deals with almost all the passages of astronomical 
importance contained in the Mahabharata and is characterized 
by great industry, patient calculations and ingenious explana¬ 
tions of conflicting passages. His conclusion is that the Bh&rata 
war was fought in 1197 B. 0. Although one feels nothing but 
admiration for the author’s great learning and acumen, it is 
not possible to agree with the date arrived at by him or with 
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the method and theories adopted by him. Apart from details 
one cannot acoede to the following theories propounded by him 
vis. his division of the astronomical references into two groups, 
his assumption that a passage in the Dronaparva (chap. 184) 
about the rising of the moon at about 2 A. M. is an interpolation 
( because it does not square with his explanations of the other 
passages), his bold expedient of changing * citr&m ’ to ‘ cait&m' 
in Bhlsma 3.12 and his transposition of Sravapa and Pusya in 
Salyaparva 34. 6, his taking 4 ahg&raka ’ to mean Venus (and 
not Mars). Dr. Daftari’s work was reviewed by Prof. Sen-Gupta 
in JASB for 1943, vol. IX pp. 221-228 and after submitting it 
to a searching analysis and calculations, the learned Professor 
arrives at the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Daftari’s 
method, which is useless for all practical purposes. Prof. K. V. 
Abhyankar contributes an article to the Annals of B. O. E. I. 
for 1944, vol. XXV. pp. 116-136 on 4 the date and time of the 
Bh&rata war ’, in which he takes into account only the material 
available in the Epic itself and bases his conclusions ‘on 
the principle of following the voice of the majority. He 
furnishes a useful table in an appendix that shows at a glance 
some of the important astronomical passages of the MahSbh&rata 
with their interpretations given by the commentators Arjuna- 
misra and Nllakantha and by Mr*Karandikar and himself and 
finally gives his opinion that the traditional view of the date 
( 3101 6.0.) is approximately correct. It appears that he had 
not, when he wrote the article, the work of Dr. Daftari before 
him nor Prof. Sen-Gupta’s devastating criticism of it. It will 
be apparent from the above that the attempts to settle the exact 
date of the Mah&bh&rata war on the strength of the astronomical 
materials contained therein are dismal failures. Hardly any 
two scholars agree on the exact dates so arrived at, which range 
from 1193 B. C. to 3101 B. o. and even beyond. There are many 
reasons for this disappointing result. In the first place, several 
of the criteria mentioned in the epic are hopelessly inconsistent, 
as will be made clear a little below by a few examples. Further, 
several scholars assume that-the epic was composed within a short 
time (about three years according to Adiparva, 62,52, or. ed. chap. 
56. 32 ) after the war. Many (including my humble self) cannot 
subscribe to this view. Besides, we are totally in the dark about 
the details of the system of the calendar generally adopted at 
the period of the war. Many suppose that it largely resembled 
the rules contained in the Ved&nga Jyotisa (of the Rgveda). 
There is no unanimity on the question whether the months 
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ended with amavdsya (i. e, whether they were amanta) or whether 
they ended with Full Moon ( i. e. whether they were 
purnimdivta ). 1766 That a purpimanta month was in vogue in 
Vedio times is beyond dispute. For example, Tai. S. states 
that PurvS Phalgunl is the last night of the year and Uttara 
Phalgunl is the mouth (i. e. beginning). Similarly Tai. 
S. VII. 4. 8. 2 declares that the citrapurnamasa is the mouth of 
the year ; while San. Br. IV. 4 declares that the Phalgunl Paurna- 
m&sl is the mnkha of the year. The author or authors of the 
MahabhSrata, in describing the evil portents of an impending 
tragic or catastrophic event, often assemble together (as in 
Udyoga 143.5-29, Bhlsma 2.16-33 ) all of them irrespective of the 
fact whether some of them are possible in the very order of 
nature. For example, it is stated that Arundhatl went before 
Vasistha ( Bhlsma 2. 31 ), that a mare gave birth to a cow calf 
and that a bitch gave birth to a jackal ( Bhlsma 3. 6 ) and that 
images of gods trembled, laughed and vomited blood (Bhlsma 
2. 26, which may be compared with Brhatsamhita 45. 8 and the 
verses of Garga quoted by Utpala thereon ); it is several times 
said that the Moon and the Sun are seized (i. e. eclipsed) at 
an unusual season ( aparmni ) or simultaneously by Rahu ( vide 


1766. That the months in North-west India were purnimanta in the 
Kharosthi records drawn up in Kaniska’s era is shown in E. I. vol. 18 p. 266 
and E. I. vol. 19 at p. 10 Apararka (p. 423 ) quotes a verse from 
' 1 and remarks that Bhadrapada dark 

half is in that verse said to be the dark half of Xsvina. In the Bhavisya- 
purana (Uttara-parva, chap 132 17) the Full Moon of Phalguna is said to 
be the end of the month' 1 

tsNft UT^ ITT^ ^ M ). In the Matsyapurana (159. 4-6) it is said that 
Skanda and Visakha were bom on the 15th of the dark half of Caitra, that 
in the bright half of Caitra itself on the 5th Indra made one boy out of the 
two and on the 6th crowned him as Lord. This shows that in the Matsya 
Caitra was purnimanta aud not amanta. When the month is purnimanta, 
the first fortnight ending with amavasya is assigned to a month which is 
one month in advance of the amanta reckoning i. e. what is Kartika dark 
half with amanta reckoning becomes Margasirsa dark half with the purni- 
manta reckoning. On Jai. VI. 5. 31 Sahara quotes a Vedic passage about 

nwnm ‘ to* i tofsraft tosm* *r toft 

ifttomft Which seems to indicate that the year began with the Full Moon 
o{ Caitra and that the purnimanta reckoning was not unknown. 

U4 
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Bhlsmaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 and Asvamedhikaparva 77.15 ). 1767 
Further, these very verses state that the eclipses of the Sun 
and the Moon took place on the same day and on the 13th and 
in the same month. Dr. Daftari interprets ' ek&hna ’ as mean¬ 
ing on the same week-day and * on the 13th tithi ’ ( pp. 5-6 of 
his work) calculated according to the wrong method of those 
days. It is extremely doubtful whether week-days had been 
known or named at the time of the Bliarata war or even at the 
time of the composition of the Epic. It is too much to asrume 
that the astronomers of the Mahabharata war days, while they 
could predict eclipses and state accurately the position of the 
planets, were so clumsy as to allow a mistake of two tithis to 
occur in their calendar with respect to the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse. The w'ords in Bhismaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 appear to 
be a mere exaggerated statement of portents. If real observed 
eclipses are meant they would have to be taken in the order of 
the words in the text, viz. first an eclipse of the Moon (on 
KSrtika paurnima ) and then an eclipse of the Sun ( on Kartika 
am&vSsya ) and further it must be assumed that the dark half 
of Kartika contained only 13 days. Dr. Daftari ( pp. 44-46 of 
his work) holds that first there was a solar eclipse on Asvina 
amavasya, then a lunar eclipse and then again a solar eclipse. 
In that case we should expect the order to be ‘ surya-candrau ’ 
and not ‘ candrasuryau Besides, hardly any other scholar 
holds that there were three eclipses one after another. There¬ 
fore, it is hardly possible to say with certainty that the author 
accurately states astronomical facts observed by him or even 
traditionally handed down as definite facts and does not draw 
on his own imagination about the portents or does not exaggerate 


1767. rran tpfiryt ft amfli «JT?vt vstiww- 

ii i arrofdi srtpfoft swr; wi- 

3. 28, 32. The cr. edition of the Mahabharata gives only 
the first of these two verses* (Jtpala in his com. on Brhatsamhiu 5. 26 
reads The words *nrT: make it quite clear that 

eclipses and the fortnight of thirteen tithis are taken as very evil omens. 
Similar words occur in Bhlsma 3. 12 and 13 quoted below in note 1779. In 
Brhatsamhiu 3. 6 it is said that a graha called Tvastr makes the orb of the 
Sun look dark even when there is no parva (amavasya). Utpala quotes on 
the same a verse of Para&ra ‘ yng iryreff TO TOR n^TUf: » 

II. There is no doubt whatever that the writer 
of Bhisma 2 and 3 is more concerned with chronicling evil omens than with 
setting out accurate astronomical and other data observed by him personally 
or even by others. 
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as a rhetorical device. In Brhatsarhliita 5. 26, 97-98 Varaha- 
mihira states the evil consequences if a moon eclipse precedes 
or follows a sun eclipse in the period of one fortnight. 

Most of the important astronomical details will now be 
set out from the time when Lord Krsna is said to have started 
as a peace-maker to the Kauravas. In Udyogaparva 83. 6-7 1768 
it is said that Krsna started in the month of Kartika (Kaumude 
masi) at the end of the iarad season and about the advent of 
winter, when the moon was in Revati naksatra and on maitra 
muhurta . Asvina and Kartika aro at present said to form the 
season of iarad, and Margaslrsa and Pausa form hemanla. This 
verse itself presents a difficulty. On the Full Moon day of 
Kartika, the moon is in Krttika naksatra and the moon would 
be in Revati three days before i. e. on or about the 12th of the 
bright half of Kartika. If we take this along with the words 
‘at the end of sarad* it follows that the month was purrumanta ; 
otherwise (i. e. if the month were a manta ) it would be highly 
improper to say that the 12th of the bright half of Kartika was 
at the end of Sarad. After Krsna failed in his mission he returned 
to the Pandavas (for all of which we must allow a few days 
after the 12th of Kartika iulda ) and reported what Duryodhana 
and he himself said. Two of the statements reported by him 
are very material. Duryodhana said to his allies: 4 March 
towards Kuruksetra (for battle ); to-day the moon is (in) 
Pusya naksatra \ 1769 If Krsna started on his mission when the 
moon was in Revati ( on the 12th of the bright half of Kartika ), 
then these above words must have been uttered in his presence 
on or about the 5th of the dark half of Kartika ( or of Marga¬ 
slrsa if the month was purniinanta ). Another important state¬ 
ment is that Krsna in his conversation with Karna ( whom he 
had tried to win over) stated to him: 4 this is a mild month in 


1768. i *rcm « 

S’ll frnrf 83. C-7. 15 muhihtas of the day and 15 of the night are referred 
to even in the smqvwrsnJT X 4. 2. 18, 25, 2/ and the 

(III. 10. 1.1) mentions the names of the 15 muhurtas of the day 
(such as Citra, Ketu &c.), In the Kumarasarabhava VII. 6 the 
maitra muhurta is mentioned in connection with ceremonies preceding 
marriage. The commentators explain maitra as the 3rd muhurta after 
sunrise. In the Atharva Jyotisa fifteen muhurtas of the day are enumerated 

t 

of which the first three are Raudra, Sveta and Maitra. 

1769. ■ sms* ^ 

S*i S*: # 150. 3. 
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which fodder and fuel can be easily had, which is neither too 
hot nor too cold; on the 7th day ( from today ) there will be 
amivasya; battle may be joined on that day ; they regard it 
as having Indra for its ( guardian) 1770 deity’. Therefore this 
must have been said on or about the 8th of the dark half of the 
month. But what was the name of the month ? If the reckon¬ 
ing was purniminta, the month must be Margaslrsa, but if 
the reckoning was amanta, the month must be Kartika. The 
words ‘ this month ’ taken along with Udyoga 83. 6-7 would 
indicate that the month meant was Kartika. Further, Indra 
was the deity of Jyestha naksatra and the amavasya ( as stated 
in Udyoga 142.16-18 ) had Jyestha naksatra. In modern times 
this is possible on Kartika Amavasya, while there cannot be 
Jyestha naksatra in modern times on Margaslrsa amavasya, but 
only on or about the 13th of the dark half of it. But this passage 
itself (Udyoga 142. 16-18) is in conflict with Salya 35. 10 
where Krsna says: * the Kauravas do not act up to my words, 
being driven to do so by the Time Spirit; O! descendants of 
Pandu, go out ( for battle ) together with me when the moon is 
in Pusya \ If the moon was in Jyestha on amavasya when 
Krsna had proposed to Karna that the war should be begun, 
this passage of Salyaparva would put the beginning of the 
war 16 or 17 days after Kartika amavasya, which is not war¬ 
ranted by any other passage and which no scholar puts forward. 
In Udyoga 143. 11 it is stated, 1771 ‘ the spot on the moon has 
turned away (disappeared ) and Raliu approaches the Sun. ’ 
The exact meaning of the first quarter is not quite clear. Some 
interpret it to mean that ‘ an eclipse of the Moon has already 
taken place ’. The moon looks beautiful with the spot thereon 
(compare S&kuntala I * malmcimapi htmamior laksnia laksmim 
tunoti ). The disappearance of the spot might have been looked 
upon as an evil portent. Even supposing that the first quarter 
refers to an eclipse of the moon, it does not matter much. The 
second quarter states that an eclipse of the Sun was expected 
when Karna addressed these words to Krsna, the envoy of the 

1770. Jim: »mg«or- 

f^*wnpn*r**n ■ *Hrmt ynrnt mwtf: 

142, 16-18. explains ‘ tfmn: 

tfofly n "rifts* re . * t 

I P r i f vjki W%(TT WVT * 33. 10. 

1771. s&pi*tr * I fo niYWH : wBwfuit 

^PPS»T»^r=Tf: » gfftt? 143. II. Almost these very words occur in *ftnf 2. 32 (sinvtf 
sra* tfmre ) and in 3. n (sift *). 
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P&ndavas. Later on in Bhisma 2.23 it is stated 1772 that the Moon 
had become devoid of brightness, was without its spot on the Full 
moon day of Kartika and assumed the colour of fire while the 
sky retained its original hue; so that if there was an eclipse 
of the moon it was on Kdrtilca Paurnima and an eclipse of 
the sun was yet to take place. On the whole, therefore, one 
may assume, though not without hesitation, that the months 
were a manta, that possibly there was an eclipse of the moon on 
Kartika Full Moon when Krsna had gone as a peace-maker and 
that there was a solar eclipse on the amavasya of Kartika just 
about the time the war began. In Salyaparva 56. 10 we again 
meet with the words ( at the beginning of the mace duel) 4 Rahu 
swallowed the Sun at an unusual season \ This passage and 
Asvamedhika 77. 15 (Rahur-agrasadadityarh yugapat soma- 
meva ca) rather suggest that the eclipse of the sun at an unusual 
time had become a stock example of an evil portent without the 
actual occurrence thereof. The words in Salyaparva refer to 
the last day of the war before the mace duel between Duryodhana 
and Bhlma and the passage says that Rahu seized the sun and 
there was an earth-quake also. Hardly any one ( except Dr. 
Daftari) holds that there was another eclipse on the last day of the 
war, when just before the war there already had been an eclipse 
on Kartika amavasya. 

As to the exact tit hi and naksatra on which the Great War 
began, there are many conflicting statements. In the Bharata- 
savitrl it is stated that the Bharata war started in the first 
month (i. e. Margasirsa) of Hemanta on the 13th of the bright 
half when the moon was in the naksatra presided over by 
Yama (i. e. BharanI ) 1773 . The Bharata-savitrl is no part of the 


1772. 3wn ^ wriSW* t 

(v. 1. tt 2. 23. 

1773. The following verses of the are material for me 

days of the important events of the wav : ‘ • 

^ snr^u: i vmfros i tj^n^TRtinWt 

frit i fttnngqq] ft-rt i sr^rt 4* 

yof fa- h 3 mrojt punwn-. • 3 twffr ^ g:5i w*f 1 

... ftftn nifftqV fw: t... 3 wr*n*mr$ 3 Trm ws: 1 ... 

*nf5t«Jt ^f^rsrr Otftnfw^i < ^ tttwti 1 

(set out at the end of in the Citrasala edition). There are some 

statements here that are opposed to the text of the Mahabharata. Ahhimanyu 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mah&bharata, yet it has some traditional value, being probably 
earlier than all the commentators of the Mah&bhSrata and later 
than tho text of Sauti. In conflict with this passage of the 
Bharatasavitrl we have the words of Udyoga 142.18 (quoted 
above ) where Krena says to Karnu that battle may be joined 
on amavasya when the moon is in Jyestha. The Maliabharata 
itself states that after the disposition of the vast armies were 
made and commanders were appointed, Duryodhana called 
Uluka and sent him to the Pandavas to inflame their feelings 
with the words 1774 (Udyoga 160. 93) ‘the worship of steel 
(weapons) has been performed, the site of Kuruksetra is dried 
up (has no mud), your horses are well fed, warriors are hired 
by you; fight tomorrow ’. This LohabhihSra (or-sara) is the 
same as the rite of nirajancl ( according to tho Amarakosa) or is 
performed immediately after nlrajana (for which see pp. 230-231 
above). Kautilya (II. 30 p. 135) prescribes a nlrSjanS rite at the 
start of an invasion and when two seasons meet. So a nlrajana 
rite on K&rtika am5vasya would be most appropriate (both 
because a battle was to be begun and because at the end of 
KSrtika the season of Sarad ended). The Brhatsamhita (43. 
1-2) prescribes a nlrajana rite for horses, elephants and 
men on the 8th or 12th of Kartika bright half or on the 15th of 
Kftrtika (Pull Moon or amUviisya ). It is extremely doubtful 


( Continued from the last page ) 

was killed on the third day after Drona became commander-in-chief. It may 
be noted that NHakantha explains qttqnan differently as meaning Mr- 
gasirsa which has a double deity as its presiding deity. It may be noted 
that this text of the as'printed is not quite reliable, since tffcpRoar 

in his commentary on tfjsrt 17. 2. reads 1 ar^st ftfl unml nrtnmuftnmsn! ’ 
for un s&m t ... Wfpft and * 3 mvijf > for ‘ gTtfVJt... 

*. If these readings be accepted it follows that the Bharata- 
savitri impliedly recognizes the existence of a tithikvaya, since Drona is 
there said to have been killed on the 13th tithi of dark half when the epic 
itself says that he died on the 15th day after the battle began. As the 
war commenced on the 13th of bright half, there would be 16 days on 13th 
of dark half. 

1774. g h n fh y w t for*; i gsmVssrr w *Hn: sw** 

# srwtn ieo. 93. About this, wmthfT say* 1 ghnffrrr n hrgrt rnttl 
(v. I. ).» The ftfctra of T%wrqn quotes 

(Jivananda p. 35) a passage from the Devfpurana that on the 6th of Caltra 
Skanda is to be worshipped and it is called The fWvfilvtj II 

(on wrfsfMv**) says ‘ a y mfr n . 
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whether Mr. Karandikar is right in saying that Loh&bhihSra 
(or-s&ra) refers to Skandasasthl. In the first place, the worship 
of weapons can be done at any time, particularly when a 
battle is to be commenced. In the second place, it is not 
necessary to postulate the lapse of six days and more for the 
sending of Uluka and his return from the time when Krsna 
said that battle may be begun on amtv&sya. The armies had 
taken up opposite positions on the field of Kuruksetra and 
Uluka could have como and gone in a day or two. Further, we 
have no evidence that Skanda-sasthI was performed in northern 
India in MargaSlrsa, though very late works composed by 
(i'iksinati/as like the hiirnayasindhu say that Skandasasthl is the 
same as Camp&sastln in Maliarastra and is observed on the 6th 
of Margaslrsa. itaghunandana quoting Devlpurana places 
Skandasasthl on Caitra 6th of the bright half and is supported 
by the Matsyapurana quoted above in n.1766. There is no reason 
why the actual fight should commence so late as the 13th day 
of Margaslrsa (or even 11th as Mr. Karandikar suggests) when 
Krsna said that it should be joined on am&vasya. It is quite 
possible that the war began on or about K&rtika am&v&sya. 
The observance of ‘ lohabhihara ’ does not lead to the certain 
inference that the war was not begun till several days after the 
6th of the bright half of Margaslrsa. Similarly, Mr. Karandi¬ 
kar says that the moon is ordinarily in BharanI on the 11th or 
12th of the bright half of Margaslrsa. It may be so. But it is 
possible to have the moon in BharanI even on the 13th. I am 
inclined to hold that the BhSratasavitr. dates of the beginning 
of the war embody a different tradition altogether from the one 
contained in the Mahabharata itself. The BharatasSvitrl is 
silent about naksatras on which the principal events of the 
war took place except at the commencement of the war. It 
mentions no tithiksana or tuhivrddhi. Krsna sends a message 
witn Uluka to Duryodhana ( Udyoga 162. 57) 4 tomorrow you 
wili be seen ’ (in your true colours) and Arjuna does the same 
( Udyoga 163.14 ). 

The MahSbharata nowhere states quite explicitly the titlii or 
naksatra on which the battle actually commenced. We have to 
rely upon various indications to arrive at the tdhi or naksatra. 
Balar&ma could not bear to see the fight between Dury odhana 
and Bhlma, both of whom were his pupils in mace-duel and 
went on a pilgrimage (Udyoga 157. 33-35 and 158.39). BalarSma 
returned on the 18th day of the war and (in Salyapa rva 34. 6) 
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he remarks, ‘ it is 42 days since I left (on a pilgrimage); I start¬ 
ed when the moon was in Pusya and I have come here again 
on Sravana ’ 177S . In Salya 35.13-14 it is stated that BalarSma 
went to the river Sarasvatl on pilgrimage on ‘ maitra-naksatra- 
yoga ’ (i. e. when the moon was in Anur&dh&). This conflict 
may be resolved by holding, as Nllakantfta does, that BalarSma 
left the Pandavas on Pusya, reached the Sarasvatl on AnurSdhS 
and returned on Sravana. If we follow Salya 34.6 the war 
commenced when the moon was in or near Mrgasirsa (18 
naksatras before Sravana). This would be in direct conflict 
with a passage in Blilsmaparva 17.2 that 1776 ‘on the day of 
battle the moon was in the province of MaghS’ and also other 
passages that will be indicated later on. This last passage 
should ordinarily mean that the moon was near Maghft. Mr. 
Karandikar looks upon Salya 34.6 as an interpolation and 
takes Bhlsma 17.2 to mean that the moon was in an inauspici¬ 
ous naksatra of the category of Magha. This would suit 
Bnaranl but not Rohini or Mrgasirsa. His meaning is far¬ 
fetched and he does not explain why Bharanl was not directly 
mentioned in the Epic, when in several other places the epic 
does mention directly the naksatra concerned. His explanation 
gives the go-by to the 13th tithi. Dr. Daftari boldly asserts 
that we must transpose the naksatras (in Salya 34. 6 ) and read 
‘sravane samprayStosmi pusyena punaragatah’. If we once resort 
to these methods followed by these two learned writers, there 
is no knowing where one should stop. There are scholars who 
might with equal or greater plausibility claim that most of these 
astronomical references are either of very late date or are inter¬ 
polations (vide Vaidya’s ‘ Mahabh&rata ’ p. 71). Similarly, if we 
once concede that we are at liberty to change readings to suit 
our theories even in the total absence of all manuscript evidence, 
then there is no sure foundation on which we can build. The 
Mahabharata passages have a tradition of centuries behind 
them. We must, in the absenco of good mss. evidence to the 
contrary, either accept them all and try to explain them 
or we must give up the job of reconciling them as a hopeless 
tangle and rely on other evidence to arrive at the date of the 
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Bh&rata war as best as we can. We saw above that Jyesflia 
was the naksatra on Kartika amavSsya and, if the war began' 
then, the naksatra on the 18th day from then would be Pusya. 
Nllakantha, following the Mlmamsa rules of interpretation, 
holds that the concluding passage (upasamhfiravdhya) is superior 
in strength to passages that occur at the beginning of a work, 
that the passage in Salya 34. 6 is the dominant one and other 
conflicting passages must be either brushed aside or explained 
away in conformity with Salya 34. 6 and gives an explanation 
of ‘ Maghavisayagah somah ’ which is quite unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Daftari also holds, relying on Atharva Jyotisa, that the 
passage means ‘ the moon was in Mula * (p. 27 para 62-65 of 
his work ‘ Astronomical method ’ &c.). The explanation is 
ingenious but one fails to see why this round-about way was 
resorted to and why the text did not simply say ‘mulanaksatragah 
somah*, which violates no metrical requirements. JnAnusasana 
parva ( 167. 26-28 ) Bhisma, while on the bed of darts, states: 1777 
‘ the sun has turned {towards the north ); 58 days have passed 
by since I laid myself down on this ( arrow bed ). This is the 
mild month of Magha that is now current, three parts of it 
remain and this fortnight should be iukla \ Bhlr>ma was struck 
down on the 10th day of the war ; so 67 nights had passed from 
the day when the war began to the d^y in Magha on which this 
was uttered. The difficulty is how to connect ‘ tribhagasesah 
whether as an adjective of ‘ masa * or of 4 paksa \ If we take it 
in the first way, these words were uttered on 8th of Magha 
sukla : if we take it as an adjective of ‘ paksa ’, then they will 
have to be taken as uttered on the 4th of the bright half or on 
the 4th of the dark half which may be regarded in its astrologi¬ 
cal effects as equal to iukla paksa (though the tithi itself is in 
the dark half ). If the words were uttered on the 8th of Magha 
sukla, the Bharata war began on Kartika amavasya (which 
will be in consonance with Tldyoga 142. 18 quoted in n. 1770 ). 
The passage in Anusasana (167. 26-28) is supported by two other 
passages. After the war was over, ^fudhisthira went to the 
capital and stayed there for 50 nights and when he found that 
the Sun had started on its apparent northward path (nUarayarta) 
he came to Bhisma ( Anusasana 167. 5 ). In Santiparva 51. 14 
Krsna says to Bhisma : ‘ You have yet to live 56 days.’ Nlla- 
kantha, who takes Salya 34. 6 as the dominant passage, puts a 
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most far-fetched construction on the word ‘ astapaftcSsatam \ 
which he takes to mean ‘ one hundred minus 58 ’ i. e. 42 nights 
and explains ‘ pancasatam sat ca ’ as equal to 30. This shows 
to what straits commentators are reduced «vhen conflicting 
passages have got to be explained away. One more indication 
about the tithi on which the war commenced is afforded by 
Dronaparva chap. 184, where it is stated that a grim fight 
went on till midnight when Ghatotkaca was killed, that the 
fatigued armies then snatched some sleep, that then the moon 
rose at about 2 A. M. ( verse 46 ) and that the fight was then 
resumed 1778 (chap. 186. 1 4 tribhagamatrasesay&m ratryarh 
yuddham-avartata). This description of moonrise shows that 
Ghatotkaca was killed on or about the 11th of the dark half. 
We know from the Mahabharata itself that Ghatotkaca was kill¬ 
ed on the night of the 4th day of Drona’s command or on the 14th 
day after the war began. This would establish that the war 
began on the 12th or 13th of the bright half and ended on the 
14th of the dark half or on ama vasya of Mfirgaslrsa. Dr. Daftari 
holds that this description is an interpolation. 

If we try to find out the naksatra on which the war began, 
we have one sure criterion in Salya 34' 6 viz. that the war 
ended on Sravana naksatra when Balarama returned from 
pilgrimage. Now the moon cannot be in Sravana at all in 
Margasirsa dark half, but may be in it on the first or 2nd of the 
bright half of Pausa. So between the tithi and naksatra as 
disclosed by the Mahabharata itself there is a slight dis¬ 
crepancy of a day or two. There is another way of looking at 
the data. BhJsma was waiting for uttarayana to begin and we 
know that he passed away on the 59th day after he was 
mortally wounded on the 10th day of the war. Therefore, a period 
of 67 days ( 58 nights of his lying on arrow-bed plus 9 nights 
of the battle when he slept on his usual bed) elapsed between 
the beginning of the war and the beginning of Uttarayana, 
which undoubtedly occurred inMagha in that year (as Anusfisana 
167. 28 expressly states). The real difficulty is to find out the 
tithi of the commencement of Uttarayana. But if we accept the 
approximate tithi and naksatra ( as stated above) of the end of 
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the war (i. e. Margaslrsa amSvasyS or 1st of Pausa and 6ravana 
naksatra), uttarayana began 49 days thereafter i. e. on or about 
the 4th of the dark half of Magha. According to the Ved&nga- 
jyotisa, 4th of the dark half of Magha is one of the tithis on 
which uttarayana may begin ( vide Dikshit’s work pp. 75, 91). 
How scholars accept one of the data and reject others is well 
illustrated here. Acc. to Salya 34. 6 the war ended on Sravana 
( and so should have begun when the moon was in Mrgaslrsa). 
Acc. to the Bharatasavitrl the war began on Bharani and on 
the 13th of the bright half of M&rgaslrsa and ended on Ama- 
vasya (and therefore the naksatra was Mula or Purvasadha). 
Arjunamisra gives up the naksatras and sticks to the tithis. 
Mr. Karandikar gives up the express verse about Sravana ( and 
regards that whole chapter as an interpolation), he gives up the 
13th tithi of the beginning of the war as given in the Bharata¬ 
savitrl, holds that the war began on 11th instead and sticks fast 
to the Bharani naksatra given in the Bharatasavitrl. Dr. 
Daftari altogether changes the reading of Salya 34. 6 by 
transposing the naksatras mentioned. 

The difference between the day of Uttarayana in Magha 
stated in the Mahabharata and the day thereof at present 
is utilised by scholars for arriving at the date of the Maha¬ 
bharata war. 

There are other data in the Mahabharata from which also 
the date of the Mahabharata war is sought to be deduced. Before 
entering into details, some matters that are accepted by most 
scholars may be stated here. It is g> narally held that there 
were two eclipses, first, one of the moon immediately followed 
by a solar eclipse, that there was a fortnight of 13 days which 
was looked upon as very unusual and a very evil omen. Vide 
Bhlsma 3. 28 quoted in n. 1767. In Bhlsmaparva 3. 31-32 Vyasa is 
reported as saying, ‘ I have known amavasyfi occurring on the 
14th, 15th or 16th day (of a paksa), but I do not know an 
amivSsya occurring on the 13th day (of a paksa); both the 
moon and the sun were eclipsed in the same month on the 13th 
day \ In the Mausala-parva 1779 2. 18-19, when Krsna, 36 years 
after the war, beheld certain portents it is said, “ on observing 
those portents on the amavSsya occurring on the 13th day he 
declared 4 Rahu had made this (13th day) appear as the 14th 
and 15th (when usually there is amavasya) when the Bh&rata 
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war took place; to-day it has again occurred for our destruction \ 
From these words it is clear that the occurrence of am avSsy& at the 
end of a pak$a of 13 days was looked upon as a very evil omen* 
Then many scholars hold that a comet had also appeared at the 
time of the great war. Bhisma 3.13 1780 states, ‘ a very frightful 
comet stands in the sky covering the conste llation of Pusya \ 
There are grave doubts whether the stateme nt is made from 
actual observation. The appearance of a comet has always 
been associated in ancient times with great calamities. Compare 
KumSrasambhava II. 32 * upaplavaya lokanim dhumaketurivot- 
thitah As indicated above, the Mahabharata gathers together 
several possible and impossible things to emphasize their 
significance as to impending calamities. Therefore the inclu¬ 
sion of a comet among portents does not establish that a comet 
had actually appeared at the time of the Bharata war. Supposing 
for argument that a comet had appeared, that circumstance is of 
no help at all in settling the date. A large number of comets is 
included in the sun’s retinue. The number of comets of long periods 
tnat approach the sun in a century is said to be 300. There is 
nothing to show what particular comet appeared at the time of the 
war and no one has data to connect the Mahabharata comet with 
Halley’s comet or any other comet w'ell-known in modern times. 
Therefore the datum about a comet is entirely worthless for 
purposes of chronology. According to Brhatsamhita 11. 5 and 
TJtpala thereon the ancient writer Parasara held the view that 
there were 101 ketus and Garga said that there were a thousand. 
The description in Bhisma 3.13 states that the perihelion of the 
comet was in Pusya. In Udyogaparva 143. 10 it is said ‘ since 
a yraha specially afflicts Citra, a great calamity is indeed 
approaching the Kauravas ’. This may probably refer to a 
comet. Two other verses appear to have some bearing on this* 
Bhisma 3.12 states 1781 that the white qrahn stands traversing 
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citra (i. e. it is about to enter into svdti ) and verse 16 says, 4 the 
white graha is fiery like fire emitting smoke and stands occupy¬ 
ing Jyestha which is a bright star presided over by Indra\ 
What is meant by 4 white graha * ? The words 4 sveto grahah ’ 
should ordinarily denote Venus. Nllakantha takes them to 
mean Ketu ( node ) in Bhisma 3. 12 and another comet in 3.16. 
If this latter explanation be accepted there were two comets 
seen at the time. Even if we hold that Bhisma 3. 16 describes 
the tail of the comet mentioned in 3. 13, that is of very little 
help. All that would be meant would be that the tail of the 
comet was a very long one Bhisma 3. 17 has been taken to 
refer to Rahu by Nllakantha, while some modern scholars hold 
that it refers to a comet. It means, 4 a cruel comet standing 
between Citra andSvati, afflicts Rohini and also the sun and the 
moon \ The description of the Ketu called Sveta in Brhat- 
samhita 11. 39 agrees very closely with the description in the 
Bhlsmaparva and Rarasara quoted by Utpala thereon states that 
the Ketu called ‘ Sveta * becomes visible after 115 years and 
portends the destruction of two-thirds of the population. 

Then there are several passages which state the positions 
of several planets just before the battle or on the day the battle 
began. Here again at least two different positions are assigned 
to each planet except Mercury. It is first to be noted that at 
the beginning of the war all the seven planets excluding R&hu 
and Ketu are declared to have been near each other (Bhisma 
17. 2, q. in note 1776 above ). We know from the MahabhSrata 
itself that the Sun and the Moon on Kartika amavasya were 
in Jyestha. If the w T ar began on amavasya or a day later, the 
planets must be near Jyestha. If the BhSratasavitrl be follow¬ 
ed then the war began on M&rgaslrsa bright 13 and on Bharanl. 
If that were so, the sun and the moon cannot be together. Mr. 
Karandikar takes 11th of the bright half of Margaslrsa to be 
the tithi of the beginning of the war and holds that the Sun 
was in naksatra Jyestha and that the moon was in Bharanl 
( following the Bharatasavitrl as to this last). I should hold 
that wc are not at liberty to take one datum from one group of 
statements and another from another group and then say that 
it is proved that the war w^as fought at a particular time. It is 
further noted in Karnaparva 37. 4 that on Karna’s death (i. e. 
17 days after the war began ), the seven planets were seen going 
away from the Sun. 1782 The positions of the planets at the 
beginning of the war were as follows:— 
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SUN — Udyoga 143.11 ( Rfihu approaches the Sun ) 

Bhlsma 3.11 ( „ „ ) 

Bhlsma 3. 28, 32 (q. above in n. 1737 ) 

The Sun was either in JyesthS or near Mrgaslrsa. 

MOON— Bhlsma 3. 17 (partita graha i. e. Rahu afflicted 
both the Sun and the Moon) and Rohinl. 
Bhlsma 3. 28, 32 ( q. above in n. 1767 ) 

Bhlsma 17. 2 (the Moon was in the province of 
MaghS q. above in n. 1776). 

MERCURY—Karnaparva 94. 49 says that on Karna’s death 
the son of the Moon (i. e. Mercury ), the white 
luminary, rose slantingly resembling in hue 
fire and the Sun. The Salyaparva 11.18 states 
that Mars, Venus and Mercury were in con¬ 
junction. 1783 If Mars was in Magha as stated 
in Bhlsma 3. 14 and Mars and Mercury were 
in conjunction Mercury would be in Magha, 
which forebodes destruction of people by war, 
as stated in Brhatsamhita 7. 3. 

MARS— Udyoga 143. 9 states, * Mars having made a 

retrograde motion in Jyestha seeks (to reach 
or afflict ?) Anuradha, the naksatra presided 
over by Mitra, as if bringing death (to friends)’. 
Bhlsma 3. 14 states: * Mars is retrograde in 
MaghS.’ What is the meaning of this ? Literal¬ 
ly it means that Mars was in Magha and was 
retrograde in motion. Mr. Karandikar holds 
that Mars had only drsti on Magha and was 
in Pusya. Supposing this is correct, Mars was 
not near the Sun but far away. 

Bhlsma 3.18 declares: * Mars, having changed 
its motion after being retrograde and with the 
lustre of fire, stands covering Sravana, the 
mansion of Brhaspati *. t784 
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We find that the Mah&bh§rate employs two classes of expres¬ 
sions. When it uses words like * tistfiati * ( stands), 4 Skramya, 1 
( having traversed ), ‘ samvrtya or samparivarya ’ (having cover¬ 
ed or concealed) it means that the planet was in or very near 
that naksatra. When words meaning 4 afflicts (pldayati) are 
employed, the meaning is probably that the planet has only 
drsti on the naksatra. It is impossible to say whether the rules 
and theories about drsti or purna drsti and partial drsti had 
been evolved at the time of the Mahabharata War. If the war 
was fought about 3101 B. C. or even 1931 B. C. there is nothing 
to establish that the theories about drsti contained even in 
the Atliarvajyotisa ( which is certainly later than the Vedanga- 
jyotisa of the Rgveda i. e. much later than about 1200 B. C.) 
were known then. Vide under Venas for further difficulties. 

JUPITER— Bliisma 3. 14 states that Jupiter was retrograde 

in Sravana; Bhlsma 3. 27 states, 1785 ‘ Both 
Jupiter and Saturn that had stayed together 
for a year are near Vrakha and are both fiery \ 

Jupiter cannot stay for one year in pne naksatra; 
it traverses 2£ naksatras in a year. If at the 
time of the war Jupiter was near ViSakha it 
could not have been near it for a year. Eleven 
months before that it would have been very 
near Citra. If it was near Visakha at the time 
of the war and the Sun was in JyesthS, it can 
hardly be correct to say that seven planets had 
come together in the sky (there being a dis¬ 
tance of about two naksatras or about 26 
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degrees between the two). Even if we hold 
the meaning to be that Jupiter and Saturn had 
remained near Visakha for one year and are 
( now at the time of the war) fiery, that does 
not solve the difficulty. In the first place, it 
is not a natural construction. This meaning 
would leave the exact position of the two 
planets at the time of the war unspecified. But 
Jupiter and Saturn muBt bo supposed to be 
in or near Jyestha if the Sun was in Jyestha 
at the beginning of the war. If Saturn was in r 
Jyestha at the time of the war it could have 
been one year in Visakha about two years 
before the war. What is the propriety of men¬ 
tioning Saturn’B position two years before the 
war ? The relevant point is to state that posi¬ 
tion at the time of the war. Therefore it must 
be held that Bhlsma 3. 27 states their position 
at the time of the war and adds one more 

, circumstance that they were there for one 
year. 

Karnaparva 94. 51 says: ' Brhaspati having 
entirely covered Rohini has become like the 
Sun and the Moon ’. If at the beginning of 
the war Brhaspati was retrograde and was 
near Visakha, it passes one’s understanding 
how in a fortnight it came to Rohini. Mr. 
Karandikar suggests that Rohini here is the 
name of Jyestha as in the Tai. S. IV. 4.10. 1-3. 
Again in this explanation there are several 
difficulties. There is nothing to show that at 
the time of the Bharata war or of the epic 
Jyestha was called Rohini. The Tai. S. does 
not employ the name Jyestha in its list. It 
speaks of Rohini once as having Praj&pati for 
its presiding deity and then as having Indra 
as the presiding deity. Jyestha is well-known 
to the Mahabharata and the word is employed 
by it in other passages. Further, if Brhaspati 
had covered Jyestha it can hardly be correct 
or even useful (for the purposes of chronology) 
to say that Jupiter was near Vi&akha. 
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VENUS— Bhlsma 3.15 states that Venus 1786 haying ascend¬ 
ed (i. e. occupied) the Purvabhadrapada 
naksatra shines charmingly and it looks up 
to Uttarabhadrapada together with (?). The 
meaning of ‘ parikramy a saliitah ’ is not at all 
clear. However the first half is as clear as 
possible. Venus was in Purva Prosthapada. 

If the Sun was in Jyestha on Kartika amavasya. 
it is impossible that Venus could have been 
in the 8th naksatra from Jyestha. Venus is 
never more than four naksatras from the Sun 
in the sky. This would completely knock on 
the head the principal statement that seven 
planets were near each other. Mr. Karandikar 
in desperation suggests that w r e should under¬ 
stand Purvasadha for 4 Prosthapade Purve * 
and also that the word 4 Prosthapade ’ was an 
interpolation inserted by some busy body later 
on. As 1 have frequently said above, this is a 
most unjustifiable way of dealing with the so- 
called astronomical data in the Mahabhaxata. 

‘ Prosthapade Purve * can never mean ‘ Purva¬ 
sadha \ In the Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3, and the 
Tai. Br. I. 5. 1 and HI. 1. 1 the word Prostha¬ 
pada is expressly employed for Purva Bhadra- 
pada. Why should one word in a verse be 
held to be interpolated ? Is it because it does 
not agree with one’s hypothesis ? In Salya 11. 
18 Venus and Mars are. said to be in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Moon. If the war started on 
Bharani as the Bharatasavitri says, then at 
the time of the mace-duel the moon might be 
in Jyestha and therefore both Mars and Venus 
will have to be in Jyestha. But this is oppos¬ 
ed to two of the passages cited above referring 
to the position of Mars. If the war began on 
Jyestha and Kartika amavasya, then on the 
18th day the moon will be in Pusya or Aslesa 
and both Venus and Mars would have to be in 
one of these two. In any case, if Venus was 
in Purva-bhadrapada at the beginning of the 
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war, on the 18th day it can neither be in 
Jyestha, nor in Pusya nor in Aslesa, Besides* 
it is debatable whether Bhlsma 3. 16 (where 
‘sveto grahah ’ is mentioned) refers to Venus 
or not. Venus is often called * Sita ’ in 
ancient astronomical works (e. g. in Brhat- 
samhita 9. 42, 45 ). 

SATURN— We have four statements about Saturn. In 

Udyoga 143. 8 we read, 1787 * A refulgent and 
malignant planet, Saturn, afflicts the naksatra 
presided over by Prajapati (i. e. Rohini) ’; 
Bhlsma 2.32 states, ‘ Saturn afflicts Rohini ’; 
Bhlsma 3. 14 says, ‘ the naksatra presided over 
by Bhaga is covered and afflicted by Saturn ’ 
Jupiter and Saturn are near Visakha (Bhlsma 
3.27 considered above). In the first three passages 
the root ‘pld.’ occurs and therefore it is possible 
to argue that some kind of aspect (drsti or 
vedha ) of the naksatra mentioned in the text is 
meant. But in the third passage both ‘akramya* 
and ‘pldyati’ are used about the same naksatra. 
This makes that passage inexplicable in the 
usual way. The ‘ prajapatya naksatra ’ must 
be Rohini as in the 2nd passage Rohini is 
expressly named. All authorities agree that 
Prajapati is the deity of Rohini. * Prajapatya 
naksatra ’ cannot be taken to mean Mula, 
since the presiding deity of Mula is * pitarah ’ 
in Tai. S. IV. 4.10. 1-3 and Nirrti (in the Tai. 
Br. I. 5. 1 and in the Vedanga-jyotiga) and 
Prajapati only in some later works. Bhaga is 
the presiding deity of Uttara PhalgunI in the 
Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3 and Tai. Br. I. 5.1, and 
111. 1.1, while in the Vedahgajyotisa (Rgyeda, 
verse 25), Vispu Dh. S. (78.16), San. Gr. (I. 26. 
9, 8BE vol. 29 p. 53) Bhaga is the deity of 
Purva PhalgunI. The 4th passage about Saturn 
being near Vitakha has been already dealt 
with under Jupiter. 


1787. romtnf fk wftvnt stiwfiii i *jWc» 

veftu H3. 8; ttfihtir 'fhrrihr Rust tnrc irtaro« 2,52; 

3.14, 
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The above detailed statement about the astronomical 
passages of the Mahabharata will induce any unbiassed reader 
who has no axe to grind that they are hopelessly inconsistent 
and that no certain chronological conclusion can be drawn 
therefrom. In the above discussion I have generally not cited 
the various explanations indulged in by several scholars, as that 
would have involved me in a very lengthy discourse without 
any adequate benefit. To me it appears probable that the final 
redactor of the Mahabharata had two or more sets of astronomical 
data about the war before him and without trying to examine 
and sift them he included them all in his work. The Bharata- 
savitrl probably represents one (and a later) tradition about 
the positions of the planets at the time of the war. As I hold 
that either the Mahabharata passages on the positions of the 
planets were interpolated at a very late stage or are hope¬ 
lessly inconsistent I deem it unnecessary to enter upon an 
examination of the mathematical calculations made by several 
scholars to find out the date of the Bharata war from the shift¬ 
ing of the solstices and the position of the planets. 

Since only 5046 yeay have elapsed (in 1945 A. D.) from 
the beginning of the Kali age and as Kaliyuga extends to 
432000 years according to PaurSnic computations we are just 
on the threshold of the Kaliyuga and it is beyond one’s com¬ 
prehension to visualize what will happen towards the end of the 
vast period of about 427000 years that are still to pass before 
Kaliyuga ends. It is very small consolation to read in the 
Furanas in a prophetic strain that at the end of that colossal 
period Vi9nu will be incarnated as Kalkin in a village Sam- 
bhala, will destroy all Mlechhas, sudra kings and heretics and 
will establish dharma, so that the Krta age will then be ushered 
in. Here again as in almost all matters there are differences 
in the legend. The Vayu ( 58. 75-90 ) and the Matsya (144. 
50-64) state that it will be Pramati Bhargava who will be the 
avatara of Visnu and uproot the Mlechhas, heretics and sudra 
kings, while Vayu 98. 104-110 and 99. 396-7, Vanaparva 190. 
93-97, BhS.gavata XII 2. 16-23 state that Kalkin will conquer 
the Mlecchas, will become a universal emperor (cakravarhn ) of 
the dharmavijaijm type and will start the Krta age. In some 
passages he is called Kalkl ( nom. of Kalkin ) as in Vanaparva 
190.93, Brahma 213.164, Vayu 99. 396, Matsya 47. 248, Nrsimha 
54.3; while in others as Kalkih (nom. of Kalki) as in Vayu 
98.104, Kalki 2. 28, Bhagavata XII. 2.16, Matsya 47. 251. In 
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some passages he is said to be the son of a br&hmapa Visnu- 
yasas who will be the head 1788 of the village-called Sambhala 
(BhSgavata XII. 2. 16, VisnupurSna IV. 24. 26, Agni 16. 8, 
Nrsimha 54.3, Kalkipurana 2. 34 ), while in other passages he is 
himself styled Visnuyasas (V&yu 98, 104, Vanaparva 190. 93, 
Brahma 213.164, Visnudharmottara 1.74. 40). 1788rt In some places 


1788. i kc* nryfr- 

r%«rrh » wntufa: • *. 

i frd inp srorojfite » 

xii. 2 .16-23. 

1788a. Various efforts have been made about finding germs of history 
in the legend of Kalkin, In I. A. vol. 48 pp. 123-128 Prof. H. B. Bhide 
tries to show how Jam authorities about Kalkin are conflicting. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in I. A. vol. 46 (for 1917) p. 145 holds that Kalkin must be 
identified with the great hero Yasodharman who ruled over India from the 
Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from the Himalaya to Mahendra 
and who conquered the Hun Mihirakula and made him pay homage to his 
feet as stated in the Mandasor Inscription (vide Gupta Ins. p. 149). 
Prof. Pathak on the other hand relying upon certain Jaina sources identifies 
Kalkin with Mihirakula himself (I. A. for 1918 at p. 19). Otto Schrader 
in Brahmavidya vol. I. pp. 17-27 discusses how the names Kalkin or Kalki 
came to be given to the saviour of India from Mlecchas, heretics and the 
like. Kalka means * sin ’ or 'sediment* and Karka means • a white horse *. 
Therefore he thinks that Kalkin is a form of karkin (one riding a white 
horse). Vide also N. I. A. vol. IV. pp. 337-343 (on Kalki from the Kalki¬ 
purana). It is probable that the dismal accounts of Kaliyuga were put 
forth tn the first centuries of the Christian era when the ancient varna* 
srama-dharma had suffered a great set-back owing to the ascendancy of 
Buddhism and Jainism and the invasions of foreigners like the Sakas and 
Hlinas, that when Yasodharman defeated the great Hun invader Mihirakula, 
people believed that the dark ages were at an end and that an era of per¬ 
fect dharma was at hand. That Mihirakula was a most ruthless and blood* 
thirsty invader who in his long career of 70 years slaughtered myriads of 
men and women is stated by the Rsijatarahgiiii I. 310 ( which speaks of him 
as tnkotthan ) and 322 (which narrates that he slaughtered three crores 
of women of respectable birth together with their husbands, brothers and 
sons) Hiouen Chwang ( Beal’s B. R. W. W. pp. 171-172 ) narrates that 
Mihirakula either slaughtered or made slaves of nine lakhs of people in 
Gandhara. Passages in a prophetic vein were added about the time of 
Yasodharman to those already existing about the decline of dharma in Kali* 
yuga. This will of course necessitate that all passages about Kalkin in any 
work whatever were put In later than about 530 A. i>. There are two 
theories as to who defeated Mihirakula. Hiouen Chwang's account gives 
the name of the victor as Biladitya of Magadha ( vide Beal's B. R. W. W. 
part I pp. 167-171). On the other hand there are three inscriptions! the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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he is said to have already flourished (Vayu 98. Ill, Matsya 47. 
255), in other places the texts employ the future (Vayu 99. 396, 
Bhagavata XII. 2. 16). This last discrepancy is probably 
due to the fact that the writers sometimes forget their role of 
prophets. Further, it has to be remembered that according to 
the PurSnas the four yugas ( and therefore the Kalki avatara) 
have been repeated again and again. The Kalki-purana (I. 2. 
33 and I. 3. 32-33 ) states that Kalki was a contemporary of 
Visakhayupa king of Mahismati, while the Vayu (99. 312-314), 
Matsya ( 272, 4 ) and Visnu (IV. 24)-state that Visakhayupa was 
the 3rd of the Pradyota dynasty that preceded the Sisunaga 
dynasty. Though the Kalki-purana several times uses the past 
tense about Kalki, yet at the very beginning it says (I. 10) 
that what is narrated is an akhyana (story) of the future. 
It is interesting to note that in the Parnalaparvata-grahan- 
akhyana 11886 of Jayarama composed about 1673 A.D. Bahlolkhan, 


( Continued from the last page ) 

Gwalior stone Inscription of Mihirakula (Gupta Ins. No. 37 p. 161), the 
Mandasor stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharnan (Gupta Ins. No. 33 
p. 142), and the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman Visnuvar- 
dhana (Gupta Ins. No. 35 p. 150) in none of which is Baladitya referred 
to. But in the Sarnath Stone of Prakataditya, son of Baladitya, another 
Baladitya is referred to (Gupta Ins. No. 79 p. 284 ). In the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription (Gupta Ins. p. 147) occur these words relating 
to Mibhakula 1 W! MId 

In the Mandasor Stone Ins. (Gupta Ins. 
No. 35 at p. 153 ) hn< i 4 and 5 read 3W l 

airsfr fcsrtnr zmi sftfqpsgtr*«. Dr. Fleet 

held that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana weie different, but the reasons he 
assigns aie unconvincing and Jnyaswal appears to be right in holding that 
Visnuvardhana is the same as Yasodharman (in 'Imperial History* pp. 39- 
41 ) and that Visnuvardhana was the overlord of Baladitya, It appears 
likely that the compilers of the extant Puranas combined the two principal 
parts of the two names Visnuvardhana and Yasodharman and that the con¬ 
queror of the Mlecchas was said to be Visnuyasas. Vide I. H. Q. vol. XII 
p. 531 and vol. XV pp, 302-306 for Yasodharman, Visnuvardhana and 
Mihirakula and Dr. K. G. Basak in ' Historv of North-East India* ( 1934 ) 
pp. 97-101 (who holds that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana were two 
different Kings). Pargiter's ‘Ancient Indian tradition * and ‘Dynasties of 
the Kali age and Dr. Pradhan's 1 Chronology of Ancient India * maybe 
read with advantage in connection with the historic material in the Puranas. 

1788b. 

h to tot qnumm w * wrnra-. > 

by tiw-tfihrm-tolfw-wnra at Poona, 1923. 
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commander-in-chief of the Bijapur army, is made to say to 
Khawaskhan, the Vazir, as follows, ‘In the Hindu s&stras some 
say that Kalkin, the 10th avat&ra of Visnu will be born and he 
will destroy the hordes of Yavanas. Shivaji appears to be the 
first harbinger of that Kalkin ’, 

Even though the Puranas are oarried away by their over¬ 
zeal in condemning the moral and physical decline of the Kali 
age, almost all of them exhibit no verses about matters for¬ 
bidden in the Kali age. We have to see when the topic of 
Kalivarjya attained prominence and what the matters are that 
were once practised by people without objection and that later 
on came to be prohibited or condemned. 

The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 6. 14. 6-10) condemns the practice 
of giving all or most of the ancestral property to the eldest son 
as opposed to sSstras. The Ap. Dh. S. ( n. 10. 27. 2-6 ), after 
referring to the view of some that a woman when being married 
is given to the whole family of the bridegroom, condemns the 
practice of mj/or/a. 1789 Both these practices (of uddhdranbhuya and 
of niyoya ) are among those included in the texts on Kalivarjya. 
Among the earliest references in the smrtis to practices once 
current, but forbidden in the Kali age is a passage of Brhaspati 
quoted by Apar&rka p. 97, where nujoga and the numerous 
secondary sons are said to be impossible owing to the decadence 1790 
of spiritual power among men of the Dv&para and Kali ages. 
Apar&rka p. 739 and the D, M. quote a passage of Saunaka to 
the effect that sons other than the aurasa or dattaka aTe not 
allowed in the Kali age 1791 . Praj&pati (verse 151) refers 1792 to 
the ancient praotice of offering meat and wine in dr&ddhas, but 
prescribes that these should be eschewed in the Kali uge. 
Vyasa 1793 quoted in the Nirnayasindhu and other works forbids 


1789. wsrhwnAirf * wsrroflu 1gwv ft eft s^hnu • 

3«v. w. II. 10 . 27. 2-6. 


1790. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p 603 w. 1418 for the quotation. 

1791. m vwf ftsraft fmmvft gfoftreM-qs fafrftA a swftw 
'tftvft-fft »smnt p. 739. Thia la cited as from a nft t qgW R in several 
other works. 


1792. Avnuiq* «nft wwV inj fifths i whmwft ft wAfar gnvrdwet* 

• wsmrft 131. 

1793 - w i erfrfrqt «r(fc«vf*n tr*r 3mr- 

'TWITf: 1 W » q. by In rfhsi on wg- 

f’NffibW p. 35. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 953 n. 2481 for other references 
to this test. 
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the setting of the three vedie fires and of resorting to sannySsa 
after 4400 years of Kali. The Laghu-Asvalayana 1794 srarti 
( 21. 14-15 ) states that the two kinds of sons called Kunda and 
Golaka were permitted in former ages and had the samsk&ras 
performed on them, but are condemned in the Kali age. Visva- 
rupa and Medhatithi, it is worth noting, do not quote a single 
verse about Kalivarjya. On Yaj. ILL 30 Visvarupa tries to recon¬ 
cile Parasara III. 5 (saying that a brahmana who is learned in 
the Yeda and keeps the sacred Vedic fires becomes free from im¬ 
purity in a day ) with Parasara IIL 8 (that for ten days on 
impurity due to birth or death the food of that family becomes 
unpartakable for others). He does not accept the idea that 
the period of impurity is only one day for a learned man, but 
explains that Parasara HI. 5 is only an arthavada meant for 
glorifying the study of Veda and the keeping of sacred fires. 
Among later commentators it is stated that the narrowing down 
of the periods of impurity on the ground of Veda study is 
forbidden in the Kali age. As this explanation is not offered 
by Visvarupa it is not unreasonable to infer that Visvarupa 
was not aware of the passage on this point quoted from the 
Adityapurana. Medhatithi 1795 also ( on Manu IX. 112 ) refers to 
the opinion of some that the smrti passages about niyoga and 
uddhara-vibhSga were applicable only in bygone ages, since 
smrtis are restricted to certain ages ( vide Manu I. 85 ); but he 
refutes that view and explains Manu I. 85 by saying that the 
meaning is that the dharmas (i.e. qualities or natures of things) 
change from age to age as they do from season to season. From 
this it is clear that he did not accept that certain practices 
current in one age were forbidden in others. Vijnanesvara 1796 
quotes a single verse which condemns the practice of niyoga, 
the giving of a special share to the eldest son and the killing 
of a cow in a sacrifice as not allowable in the Kali age. That 


WH: M 21. 14-15. 

1795. Vide «. 1197 above for remarks *T%- 

». Then Shan, continues : * frifau: ^4 ynPTO r 

yfft fnro? q? totoek i Star, on ng 
IX. 112. On *3 1 85 3^ wb he says : TOTf%TO* qq fife 

» — toto^stoto 1 ^ mrctsnft ifoftwr qq to- 

-S » 

W fwW- 

1796. Vide above p, 628 n . 1198 for the verse to ffr f lTOrf 
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verse is said by the Sm. 0. II. p. 266 to have occurred in the 
Sangraha (i. e. the work called Smftisangralia). The Sm. C. 
quotes a verse of Kratu which forbids four acts in Kali, viz. 
niyoga, remarriage of a married girl, killing a cow in sacrifices 
and the taking of a jar. 1797 The NSradlya-mahapurSna contains 
four verses about Kalivarjya stating that certain practices which 
were once allowed are forbidden in the Kali age, viz. sea voyage, 
the carrying of a jar of water, marrying a girl of a class lower 
than one’s own, niyoga, killing of an animal in Madhuparka, 
offering of flesh in sr&ddhas, the stage of a forest hermit, 
remarriage of a married girl when the marriage was not con¬ 
summated, perpetual student-hood, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, starting on the great journey, the sacrifice of a cow 179s . 
Apararka (pp. 15, 63) quotes one verse and a half from the 
Bralimapurana about certain Kalivarjyas viz. perpetual student- 
hood, the carrying of a Icainaricjalu, marriage with a sagotra or 
saninda girl, the killing of a cow, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, drinking intoxicating liquors 1799 . This could not be traced 
to the Brahmapurana, but the Prayascitta-tattva (p. 520) ex- 


1797. t i * vjtntw. vtr4: 

ercft w w " <J- in I. p. 12, on HiatiUunwi p. 49 

folio 1, p. 26i. 

1798. wsppnwppflwuc: • fifamusrovwfaj 

wui h sui wn? vnwwiwnwui * 

fwwmvrs qswrmi jsigfa w 1 w it nynum^- 

sut ww: 1 qmw wfe n3vf*U£»fa?i«i«T: 11 eir^fv3rr>i, 

24. 13-16. These are quoted as from the in the 

p. 112, the p. 367 (reads ), folio 2 

(reads and the P-2 contains the half 

verses Mgq vigi... UUWg, gwt ••• W, and fl?Tq4UT«nnrt tfrTQSJ tJTIU?: 
(but without name). The ryy. tn. p. 16 has the first half (without name) 
and also the half 

1799. W>t W tRW9»??t: I »fta- 

imrnr i kv v fiNnSw » gr«m%*T 

wmnwift i emt^p-is. i. p. 12, w-*n i- part 1 

p. 133. The III. 2 (p. 666), WfHV* and f*eh»l%*£ (p. 367 ) 

read nl^ p w fg: which means 4 marriage with a daughter of the 

paternal aunt or with a girt who Is a sapinda of one's mother i. e. maternal 
uncle's daughter.’ The I * attributes these verses to while 

P* 286 ascribes them to The reads *ftW! • 

^nyrf^yyq; , notices also the reading ffhsFst lgi *|fa**n( and has a long note 
on this, citing and refuting various views. According to the u t OT If ftfa 
of p. 27 even the quoted this wg r yra passage (reading 
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pressly states that these were cited from the Brahmapurftna in 
the works of Halftyudha, Sulapani and in the Gyhastharatna- 
kara (i. e. from about the 12th century onwards). AparSrka 
(p. 98) quotes another passage from the Brahmapurftna 1800 , 
which condemns remarriage of women, niyoga, independence of 
women, on the ground that men in the Kali age are sinners. 
AparSrka (p. 233) quotes two verses from a smrti (without 
name) the first of which prohibits six acts, viz. killing a cow in 
gaorifice, niyoga (of husband’s brother), the performance of 
sattras , taking a water jar, use of wine (in sautrSmani), being 
an ascetic (of the paramahamsa type) and the second prohibits five, 
viz. human sacrifice, cow sacrifice, the taking of a kamandalu, 
niyoga, and the remarriage of a girl whose marriage has not 
been consummated. AparSrka (p. 233 ) quotes a passage from 
the MSrkandeya recommending the offering of a golden vessel 
in place of the cow in Madhuparka and stating that Bhrgu laid 
down that no animal was to be sacrificed in Kali. The Sm. C. 

( L p. 12) quotes a Purana passage that ' the remarriage of a 
married woman, special share to the eldest son, the killing of a 
cow, niyoga and the taking of a kamandalu—these five are to be 
avoided in Kali 1801 . HemSdri and the Sahyadri-khanda state, 

* Agnihotra, the killing of a cow, sannyasa, offering of meat in 
sr&ddha and raising of a son by the husband’s brother—these 
five were 1802 to be avoided in Kali. HemSdri in DSnakhanda 
quotes a passage from the GarudapurSna in which seven matters 
are mentioned as forbidden in Kali, viz. Asvamedha, Gosava, 
human sacrifice, Rajasuya, remarriage even of a girl whose 
first marriage was not consummated, the carrying of a kaman¬ 
dalu and procreation of a son on a widow by her husband’s 
brother. The Smytyarthasara ( p. 2 ) mentions twenty-six Kali- 
varjyas without expressly citing the name of any work. In the 
Sm. C., the Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri (HI. part 2 p. 666), 
the Par. M. I. part 1 pp. 131-137, the Madanap&rij&ta (pp. 15-16), 

1800. wfcrt » swots’* w wfoyl wto * w*r- 

wn • OTI: sjfat »ms WOT g*t • OTPSTWT q. by p, 98. 

1801 . grwtfa i j »rhra nur ■ wrvt ra * wj* 

wnrt *• P- 12. This is quoted from the strfTOVfW in the 

Vide n, 1700 above and wfifcwnfft., (wnfww) p. 13 quotes 

it as from mmt . 

1802. i fortf- 

(Www p. 176). n ftutfdnt p. 2, C twwut chap. 

V, 64-65). The irst two read stisqfkwy. The p. 370 quote) 

the verse as a farpt. 

ta 
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Madanaratna (samayoddyota), the Udvftha-tattva ( p. 112 ), the 
Samaya-mayukha, the Samayaprakasa of Mi train idra (pp. 261— 
263), the Nirnayasindhu (III, purvardha at end), Bhattoji on 
Caturvimsati-mata, the Smrtimuktaphala ( varn&arama p. 13 ), 
the Smrtikaustubha, the Dharraa-sindhu (pp. 357-358) and some 
other works quote long passages from a purana (which in some 
of them is specified as the Adityapurana) that mentions about 
50 Kalivarjyas 1803 . There is a work called Kalivarjyavinirnaya 
or Kalivarjyanirnaya composed by Damodara elder brother of 
Nllakantha (first half of 17th century A. D. ), who in his Oamaya- 
mayukha refers to it. It quotes the Adityapurana, Brahma- 
purana and other texts that are quoted here from Hem&dri and 
other older digests 1804 . 

In the passage quoted the several Kalivarjyas are not 
arranged on any systematic basis. Here, first of all a few 
Kalivarjyas that have a bearing on law will be mentioned and 
then the rest will be taken up one after another in tho order in 
'which they appear in the extract and lastly those that do not 
appear in that extract will also be dealt with. The first verse states 
that certain actions were discarded by tho wise though this was 
unauthorized ( by srufci or smrti) after arriving at a convention 
among themselves through fear of the loss of dharma (if they 
were persisted in ), because in the Kali age there is absence of 
good men. The last verse and a half again state that at tho 
beginning of the Kali great men arrived at certain conven¬ 
tions and discarded certain actions in order to guard the people 
( against harm and sin) and (it is well known ) that the conven¬ 
tions of good men are authoritative like Veda 1805 . 

1. Giving a larger share of ancestral property or the whole 
of it to the eldest son (this is called jyestluiniia or uddhQra or 
uddharavibhaga ). Vide pp. 624-631 above for this. 1806 

1803. Vide Appendix for the passage. 

1804. A ms. of this work existing in the Central Library at Baroda 
was very kindly lent to me through the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona. There are eleven folios with ten lines on each side and about 40 
letters in each line. 

. 1805. Compare ip. Db. S. I. 1. 1, 2-3 *. VI^JJTRAV: JWlurn l 4m«| > end 
Vas. I. 4-3. 

1806. The earliest reference in English to Kalivarjya matters is 
found in a translation of the passage of the Samayoddyota section of the 
Madanaratna contained in Sir William Jones’ Works vol. VIII (ed. of 
1807), General Note; vide also Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. II pp. 164-174 

for reference in a modem work on Hindu Law to several topics of 
Kalivarjya. 
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2. Appointing the husband’s brother (or a sagotra &c.) 
to raise issue on the wife of a sonless man. This is called niyoga 
and has been dealt with at length in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 599- 
607, It may be added here that in the K. V. N. there is a long 
discussion on the question whether an elder brother of tho 
deceased could have been appointed to raise issue on his younger 
brother’s widow and gives it as the opinion of some that he could 
not be so appointed, but that only a younger brother could be 
appointed to raise issue on his elder brother’s widow. They rely 
on the Mit. on Yaj. I. 68 where* devara ’ is paraphrased as 
4 kanlyan bhrata ’. The K. V. N. (folio 5 b and 6 a) relying on 
Manu IX. 62 and the words of the Mit. on Yaj. H. 127 (where 
Manu IX. 69-70 are cited and explained as ‘ devaras-tasya 
jyesthah kanistho va ) holds that any brother whether elder or 
younger than the husband could be appointed. 

3. The admission of several kinds of secondary sons 
other than the aurasa and the dattaka. For this vide above 
pp. 647-653. 

4. Remarriage of widows. This subject has been dealt 
with in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 608ff. Some texts such as 
Vas. 17. 74 make a distinction between the remarriage of a 
woman whose marriage was not consummated and of a woman 
whose marriage was consummated, remarriage being allowed 
in the first case but not in the 2nd. The Kalivarjya texts forbid 
remarriage in both cases. 1807 

5. Intercaste marriages. This subject has been treated of 
in H. of Dh. vol. IJ. pp. 447-451. It has been shown by me above 
( pp. 599-600 ) that the decisions in 46 Bom. 871 and 55 Bora. 1 
are based upon a misunderstanding about the real views of 
Nllakantha. 

6. Marriage with sagotra girls or with girls that are 
sapindas of the mother (such as the maternal uncle’s daughter). 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 452-478 for prohibition on the ground 
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refers to both kinds of widows viz. mfpjsET (whose marriage is not consum¬ 
mated) and (whose marriage is consummated). The reading of 

and (folio 1) ‘ (or—) Is to be 

understood as referring only to the first kind (vtf^Tt 
The ( p. 368 ) reads. 
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of sapinda relationship, pp. 497 ff. for prohibition on the ground 
of gotra and pp. 458-463 for marriage with maternal uncle’* 
daughter. The custom of marrying the maternal uncle’s daughter 
has persisted to this day in many castes in spite of the inclusion 
of it among Kalivarjyas. An inscription at Nag&rjunikonda 
( 3rd century A. D.) shows that Vlrapurusa-datta, son of S&nta- 
mula, married three daughters of his paternal aunts ( E. I. vol. 
XX. p. 1). 

7. Slaying a brShmana who comes as an atat&yin in a 
properly conducted fight. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 148-151 
and p. 517 above for this subject. 

8. Awarding of fines against witnesses who depose in 
disputes between father and son. 1808 It has already been seen 
(p. 299 ) how ordinarily suits between husband and wife, father 
and son were not encouraged in ancient India. But when such 
a dispute came to the king’s notice he could take action mo 
motu % as N&r. includes ‘ pitaputra-vivada ’ among the miscella¬ 
neous matters (prakirnaka verse 3 ) which the king was to set 
in motion. Even in ancient times this rule must not have been 
strictly enforced. As time went on and separation of father and 
son became frequent the rule must have appeared to be un¬ 
reasonable. Vide Mit on Y&j. II. 32 referred to above in n, 418. 
Yij. II. 239 ( ** Matsya 227.198 ) prescribed a fine of 3 panas 
for those who (instead of composing the quarrel between father 
and son and being able to do so ) undertake to be witnesses. 
Visvarupa read ' a fine of two hundred panas ’. Vi9nu Dh. S. 
V. 120 prescribes a fine of ten panas. This shows that at the 
time of the Matsyapur&na this act was probably not included 
among Kalivarjyas. 

9. Taking (or stealing) of corn even from one whose 
actions are lowly ( L e. even from a sudra), when a br&hmana 
has been without food for six times (i. e. three days). Qaut 
18. 28-29, Manu XL 16 and Yfij. III. 43 provide that when a 
br&hmana cannot earn his maintenance in a season of distress 
even in any one of the ways indicated in Y&j. 1IL 42 and has 
been hungry for three days he may steal or take away one 
day’s food even from a low person such as a sudra. It should 
be noted that this Kalivarjya text pointedly repeats the very 
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words of Manu XI. 16 ‘bhaktSni sad-anasnata ... hartavyam 
hlnakarmapah ). In ancient times theft of such a minor nature 
was permitted when the brShmana was famished. But later 
times took a stricter view of the matter. 

10. * The admission to intercourse of a brahmana who 
undertakes a sea voyage, even though he may have performed 
the penance prescribed for the same ’ ( l. 7 in the appendix )• 
Here the word used is * dvijasya *. It may mean either any 
person of the three higher castes or a brahmana. If a man who 
has made a sea voyage took prayascitta he expiated only the 
sin, but did not become fit, according to this dictum, to be 
associated with by others. Whether the Vedic Aryans knew 
the sea has been doubted. Vide Vedic Index ’ on ‘ samudra ’, 
vol. H. pp. 431-433. The Nirukta II. 10 refers to the fact that a 
doubt arises whether the word ‘ samudra ’ in a particular vedic 
verse refers to the sea or to the sky. In some verses as in 
Rg. X. 98. 5 ‘ he discharged divine rain waters from the higher 
to the lower samudra ’ both the meanings of ‘ samudra ’ ( viz. 
sea, sky) are pointedly brought out. Vide also Rg. VII. 6. 7 
( a samudrad-avarad-a parasmat). In Rg. V1L 95. 2 Sarasvatl is 
mentioned as going from the mountains to the sea. In Rg. X. 
136. 5 the two seas, Eastern and Western, are mentioned (ubhau 
samudravft kseti yasca purva utaparah ). In Rg. VIH. 6. 4 it is 
said, ‘ all people bend down to him, as the sindhus ( rivers) flow 
to the Ocean.’ Rg. L 116. 4-5, X. 39.4 and X. 143. 5 refer to the 
story that Asvins saved Bhujyu from the waters of the sea. 180 ’ 
The Atharvaveda XL 2. 25 refers to eastern sea and northern sea. 
There iB no doubt that in the Brahmanas the sea was well-known. 
The Tai. Br. II. 2. 5. 6 remarks, ‘ there is no end to desire and also 
to samudra’ (neva hi kamasy&ntosti na samudrasya). The 
Ait. Br. (40. 2) remarks ‘just as the sea stands surrounding 
the earth’ (tabhl rajanam parigrhya tisthati samudra iva 
bhumim). It has already been seen that among the five 
practices peculiar to the north the Baud. Dh. S. (L 1. 22 ) 
enumerates sea voyage (samudra-samyana) as the last 
and condemns it. Baud. (II. 1. 51) places sea voyage at 
the head of grave sins ( pataniyani) along with misappro¬ 
priating a br&hmana’s wealth kept as a deposit. The Mit. 


1809. Vide'Vedic Hymns' by Max Muller (S. B. E. vol. 32 pp. 57- 
62 ) tor a note on tbe question whether the Indians of ' the Vedic age ’ knew 
the surging sea (terrestrial). 
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on Y&j. Ill 288 quotes the sutra of Baud. Manu ( HI. 158 
and 166-167 ) provides that a br&hmana who had been on a 
sea voyage was sinful and was not to be invited at a 
sraddha. But it is clear that Manu does not say that such 
a brUhraana altogether loses caste or that he becomes alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with; all that Manu provides is 
that such a brahmana became unfit for invitation at a Sraddha. 
The Ausanasasmrti (IV. pp. 525-526 ) declares that those who 
sell the Veda, who marry a widow, who undertake a sea voyage 
are patita and are not to be invited at a sraddha. These passages 
show that the prohibition against sea voyage affected only 
brahmanas and even then they did not apparently become alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with. That br&hmanas crossed the 
ocean and went to such distant countries as Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo can be easily proved 1810 . E. I. vol. 
17 p. 314 gives references to inscriptions from Borneo to show 
that brahmanas from India migrated to that country about 400 
A. D. That kings and merchants undertook sea voyages is also 
clear from several considerations. The Baveru Jataka ( vol. HI 
No. 339, Fausboll) tells us that merchants from Benares went 
to Babylon in order to sell Indian goods. The 1 Questions of 
Milinda’ S. B. E. vol. 36 p. 269 refers to a ship-owner voyaging 
by sea to distant countries 1811 . The R&jataraiigim refers to 
the sea voyage of an envoy of king JaySpIda of Kashmir to 
Ceylon (IV. 503-506). Manu VHL 157 prescribes that the 
king should allow that rate of interest which those who are 
adepts in sea voyages and land journeys and who understand 
what is required to be the interest at certain times and in certain 


1810. Vide Dr. R. C. Majumdar's 'Champa* (1927) and'Suvarna- 
dvlpa’ (1937 and 1938): 'Indian influence in the Literature of Java and 
Bali' by Himansu Bhusana Sarkar; 'India and Java* by Dr. Bijan Raj 
Chatterjee (1933); G. Gorer’s 'Bali and Angkor*; 'Sankrit texts from Bali ' 
edited by M. Sylvain Levi in G. O. S. ; Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, vol, IX. pp. 39-50, The standard writings of Brandes, Ber- 
gaigne, Kern, Krom, Parmentier and other scholars on Java, Champa and 
other countries of the Eastern Archipelago are not mentioned here, as they 
are not in English. Tbey are referred to by Dr. Majumdar and others. 

1811. The whole passage is interesting and may be set out here; 'Just 
as a shipowner, who has become wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas and go to Vahga or 
Takkola or China or Sovira, Surat or Alexandria or Coromandel coast or 
Further India or any other place where ships do congregate' <&c« (S. B. E. 
vol 36 p. 269). 
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places determine to be the proper one. Yaj. U. 38 provides 
for very high interest (20 per cent per month) from those who 
engage in trade by sea. Nar. IV. 179 says that a trader (samu- 
dra-vanik) who makes sea voyages is not a proper witness. 
The Vayu (45. 78-80) and other puranas state that Bharata- 
varsa 1812 has nine divisions called dvipas, all of which are 
separated from each other by the sea and are not (easily 
accessible, that Jambudvlpa (India proper) is the 9th dvlpa and 
the other eight are Indra, Kaseru, Tamraparul, Gabhastimat, 
Naga, Saumya (Siam ?), Gandharva, Varuna ( Borneo ?). 
Therefore Bharatavarsa according to Pauranic Geography in¬ 
cluded modern India and also Greater India. None of the 
ancient works at least says anything against sudras under¬ 
taking sea voyages; but now even sudras, probably in their 
.desire to emulate the brahmana and rise higher in social esteem, 
think that sea voyage is forbidden to them also. 

When during the latter half of the 19th century some 
brahmanas went to England on a political mission or for study 
and returned to India, the question whether after taking the 
appropriate prayaicitla those brahmanas could be associated with 
fully as before was referred to many orthodox and learned 
Pundit# (such as the late TarSnatha Tarkavacaspati) and 
it is creditable to the Pandits and gratifying to note that 
many of them camo to the conclusion that they could be asso¬ 
ciated with by others. The two principal texts referred to were 
those of the Brhan-Naradapurana (note 1798 above) and the 
one from the Adityapurana translated at the head of this parti¬ 
cular Kalivarjya. Very interesting and hairsplitting argu¬ 
ments and explanations were advanced by the learned Pandits 
in 1872. Some of them may be noted here. As regards the 
Naradiya passage, it is argued that only that seavoyage is for¬ 
bidden in the Kali, which was a righteous act (dharma) in 
former times. In Parasara-smrti XIL 58 the following praya- 
scitta 1813 is prescribed for brahmana murder: 4 the sinner should 


1812. urorevrav s 
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be directed to perform the penance of going to the setu on the 
ocean; he should beg for alms on the road to the setu from 
men of the four classes that are free from improper acts, should 
walk barefooted and without umbrella, should declare his sin 
in all towns, villages and hamlets of cowherds on the way 
while resting there or in forests, sacred places and rivers and 
after reaching the sea and on seeing the setu, 100 yojanas long 
and 10 yojanas broad, constructed with heaps of stones at the 
bidding of Rama by Nala he will get rid of the sin of br&hmana 
murder’. Here br&hmana murder being a most heinouB offence 
it cannot be supposed that a mere sight of the setu from land 
would absolve the sinner and the words about the length and 
breadth of the setu would be otherwise meaningless. Therefore 
what is meant is that he must undertake a sea-voyage and go 
along the whole length and breadth of the setu in a vessel. 
Such a voyage was religious conduct in former ages, but in 
Kali this is forbidden. The word ‘holding a karaandalu’ 
(which also was prescribed as dharma in former ages) conveys 
that a similar or analogous practice is referred to in the imme¬ 
diately preceding words. The words ‘ dvijasyabdhau &c. ’ are to 
be interpreted as follows: * nauy&tuh ’ is the genitive singular of 
‘ nauy&tr ’. The affix * tr ’ is not the ordinary ‘tr’ but it is ‘trn * 
used in the sense of ‘ one who habitually does a thing ’, accord¬ 
ing to P&nini HI. 2. 134-135. 1814 Therefore the words of the 
Adityapur&na apply only to a dvija who habitually engages in 
a sea voyage either as a trader or as a helmsman or sailor. When 
N&rada (D&yabh&ga 21) states that even an aurasa son who 
is hostile to his father or who is patita ( guilty of one of the 
five great sins) or is impotent or is ‘ apay&trita ’ he does not 
get a share of ancestral wealth, the Vyavaharamayukha explains 
the last word as ' one who goes to another continent (other than 
Jambudvlpa) through mid ocean by means of a vessel for 
purposes of trade ’ and relies on this passage (dvijasy&bdhau 
&c.) for support. So according to the author of the V. Mayukha 
only that dvija who constantly undertakes sea voyages for 
trade is here declared to be unfit for social intercourse though 
he may have taken a pr&yascitta, and not one who casually or 
once in a life undertakes a sea voyage. No text prescribes a 
pr&yascitta merely for going in a vessel on the sea. If that 
were intended in this passage the text would have read different' 
ly viz. * saraudre nau gaman&bh&ve &o. ’ Even si?tas have been 
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crossing the sea to Ceylon for purposes of trade. In dramas like 
the Ratnavali (where the kaflcukin Babhravya undertakes a 
sea voyage and a merchant from KausambI is said to have gone 
to Ceylon ) and in romances like the Dasakumaracarita frequent 
references are made to sea voyages to Ceylon and other countries. 
What is aimed to be bit when prayasicitta for sea voyage is 
prescribed is the fact that on such voyages *a man may give up 
for long such daily duties as the performance of sandhya and may 
have come in very close contact with mlecchas as regards food 
etc. If he has done these two, then only he is not fit for inter¬ 
course even though he may have undergone a prayascitta. If 
ho performs his daily duties wherever he may dwell and does 
not come in too close a contact with mlecchas he may have to 
perform no prayascitta, much less would he become unfit for 
social intercourse. The view of Medhatithi on Manu II. 23 that 
any country by itself is not unfit for the residence of an arya, 
that if mlecchas overrun a country in India and permanently 
reside there it may become a mlecchadesa, that even a mleccha 
country, if it be conquered by an Indian king and if the system 
of the four varnas be introduced therein, would be a fit one for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices, has already been noted (in H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 16 ). It has to be remembered that the Adiparva 
( 85. 34) states that mlecchas and yavanas sprang from Anu 
and Turvasu, sons of Yayati. The Sabhaparva notes that Bhlma 
made mlecchas dwelling beyond the seas and in Anupa bring 
tribute ( 30. 25-27 ) and that mlecchas came to see the Rajasuya 
sacrifice along with Bhagadatta of Prigjyotisa (Sabha 34. 9-10). 
The following propositions follow from the above discussion : (1) 
As the word ‘dvija’ is used a sudra or a person of the mixed castes 
( mukirm-jati) does not become unfit for social intercourse even 
by habitually undertaking a sea voyage, but he may have to 
undergo a prayascitta ; (2) a dvija who casually undertakes 
a Bea voyage to a place outside India either at the king’s bid¬ 
ding or for any other purpose has to undergo a prayascitta, but 
if he does so he becomes fit for social intercourse; (3) a dvija 
habitually undertaking a sea voyage for trade or as a sailor 
would become unfit for intercourse even after undergoing prayas¬ 
citta. Manu IX 314, when enlarging upon the devastating power 
of br&hmanas, mentions that the sea was made undrinkable by 
bralimanas, which, according to Medhatithi and other commenta¬ 
tors, has in view the story in Santi 343.60-61. It is difficult to 
say whether this story had any influence in leading to the pro¬ 
hibition against sea voyage. . 
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The Smrtikaustubha explains that ‘ samudray&tri ’ means 
‘ tlrthayfitri ’ i. e. pilgrimage to holy places beyond the sea and 
that is forbidden here. But this seems to be wrong, as Btated 
by Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. The latter says that expiation 
is to be undergone only where a sea voyage is undertaken from 
worldly motives, but where a sea voyage has to be undertaken 
for reaching a holy place like the Sankhoddh&ra-tlrtha, it is an 
inseparable part of the pilgrimage and therefore there is no 
necessity to undergo a pr&yascitta. 18,5 

11. ‘The initiation for a sattra’ (1. 8). Sattras were sacri¬ 
ficial sessions the duration of which varied from 12 days to a 
year, 1‘2 years or even more. Only brahmanas could perform 
them (Jai. VL 6. 16-23 ). Acc. to Sahara on Jai. VL 2.1 per¬ 
sons who engaged in them must not be less than 17 nor more 
than 24. All of them were both sacrifices ( yajam&na ) as wel 1 
as priests. Vide H. of Dli. vol. II pp. 1239-1246 for sattras. 
The prohibition against engaging in sattras is a clear indica¬ 
tion that people had become tired of the ancient Vedic sacrifices, 
of the great demands they made on time and wealth and had 
begun to prefer other and easier modes of worship. 

12. ‘Carrying a jar of water’ (1. 8). The Baud. Dh. S. 
L 4 devotes numerous 1816 sutras (1-27 ) to the subject of carry¬ 
ing an earthen or wooden jar full of water. Every stuUtika was 
always to carry a jar of water from which he was to take water 
for iauca. He was to wash it with water and rub it with his 
hand. This was declared to be equal to piryaynihirana (oncir- 
cling with fire for purification, vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1120 
n. 2501 ). He was not to go to another’s house or to the village 
boundary or on a journey without the jar. Vas. 12. 14-17, 
Manu IV. 36, Yaj. I 133 contain similar provisions. Visva- 
rupa explains that the snataka himself need not carry it and 
that it may be carried for him by another. It was an encum¬ 
brance, gave rise to unhygienic and unclean habits and so 
gradually it came to be dispensed with. This practice was 
regularised by declaring that in the Kali age a water jar was 
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not to be carried at all. The MadanapSrijata (p. 16) explained 
that * kamandaluvidharana’ refers to perpetual studenthood, 
but this explanation cannot be accepted, because in the 
N&radlyapur&na (note 1798 above) both are mentioned sepa¬ 
rately. The K. V. N. (folio 3 a) notes that some explained 
‘ katnandaluvidh3.ranu.nl ’ as standing for * dlrghakalatn brahma- 
caryam ’ (studenthood for long periods). 

13. ‘Starting on the Great Journey ’(1. 9 ). TheBrhan- 
Naradlya-purana (purvardha 24. 16 ) also forbids this. Accor¬ 
ding to Manu VI. 31 and Yaj. III. 55 a forest hermit, when he 
suffored from an incurable disease and could not perform the 
duties of his order, was allowed to start towards the north-east 
on the Great Journey (mahaprasthana) till the body fell down 
to rise no more. Similarly, a man guilty of bralimana murder 
was allowed to meet death at the hands of archers or to throw 
himself head foremost into fire. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 924- 
928 for Mahaprusthanagamana. Apararka 1817 (p. 877-879 ) 
quotes long passages from the Adipurana to the effect that if a 
man suffering from an incurable disease starts on the Great 
Journey in the Himalaya or commits suicide by entering fire 
or water or by falling from a precipice, not only does he not 
incur sin, but on the contrary he goes to heaven. It is rather 
inconsistent that the Adipurana (or Adityapurana) should in 
one place extol the starting on the Great Journey and in another 
place should forbid it in the Kali age. The K. V. N. cites the 
instance of the Pandavas that are said to have started on the 
Great Journey. This makes one suspicious about the authenticity 
of the passages on Kalivarjya quoted from the Adityapur&na 
by some and from Adipurana by others. 

14. ‘ The killing of a cow in the sacrifice called Gosava ’ 
(1. 9). 

There were various occasions on which in ancient times 
a cow was sacrificed. The Anubandhya cow killed at the end 
of the UdayanlyA i3ti in Agnistoma has been referred to above 
(on p. 627 n. 1196 ). In the Madhuparka which was offered 
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to an honoured guest a cow was either killed or let loose at the 
desire of the guest. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 543-545. A cow 
was killed in one of the three or four a$taka sraddhas (vide 
Kh&dira gr. 111. 4.1, Gobhila gr. HI. 10.16). Ap. Dh. S. IL 7.16. 
25 states that if cow’s flesh is offered in sr&ddha for the pitrs, 
the latter are gratified for one year. There was a sacrifice 
called Gosava or Gomedha, that was an Ukthya in which the 
fees were ten thousand cows and which according to some could 
be performed only by a vaisya (Kat. Sr. 22. 11. 1818 3-8 ). A 
bull was killed as an offering in the rite called sulagava ( vide 
H. of Dh. vol. H pp. 831-832). As flesh-eating came to be 
looked down upon, cow sacrifice became most abhorrent and 
Kalivarjya texts only register a prohibition which had been 
acted upon centuries before. 

15. ‘The employment of cups of wine in the Sautr&manI ’ 

(1.10). 

The SautramanI is not a soma sacrifice but it is a combi¬ 
nation of an isti with an animal sacrifice. It was so called 
from ‘ sutr&man ’ (an epithet of Indra). Its peculiar charac¬ 
teristic was the offering of sura in cups. In modern times milk 
is offered in its place and Ap. Sr. allowed it even in ancient 
times 1819 . It was included among the seven haviryajiuis by 
Gaut. (VHL 20). At the end of the R&jasuya it was performed 
or in Agnicayana or for one who suffered vomiting or purging 
from the excessive drinking of soma. For sautr&manl and the 
preparation of sura in it, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1225-1228. 
Bhattoji (in com. on Caturvimsati-mata p. 53) and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu construe this to mean ‘ having social intercourse with 
one who employs sur& in Sautr&manl ’ but this is not satis¬ 
factory. The Dharmasindhu explains as above (III. purv&rdha 
p. 357 ) 1820 . 
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16. ‘ The licking of the Agnihotrahavanl and the UBe of 
it even after it was licked ’ (1.11). In the Agnihotra the sruva 
ladle is held in the right hand and the sruc called agnihotra¬ 
havanl is held in the left and the milk is poured into the latter 
from the milk pot with sruva. After the Agnihotra homa is 
offered the agnihotrahavanl is licked twice in order to take out 
the remnants of the milk and after wiping it with darbha blades 
it is used again. Ordinarily a vessel when it is once licked by 
a man cannot be used again in a religious rite unless proper 
purification is resorted to. But this did not apply to tbe Agni¬ 
hotrahavanl and camascus of soma. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 1002, 
n. 2663 for agnihotrahavanl, p. 1005 for its licking and p. 1177 
(n. 2598) for the drinking of soma from the same carnasa by 
the several priests. The licking of the agnihotrahavanl and 
its use constitute really the subject of the prohibition. 1821 

17. ‘ Entering on the stage of forest hermit as laid down 
in the texts about it ’ (1. 12). Gaut. III. 25-34, Ap. Dh. S. 

(II. 9. 21. 18 to II. 9. 23. 2 ), Manu VI. 1-32, Vas. IX. 1-11, Yaj. 
111. 45-55 lay down elaborate rules for the stage of forest hermits. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 917-929 for a description and remarks 
on sannuas'i to be made later on. 

18. ‘ The narrowing down or curtailment of the periods of 
impurity depending upon the Vedic learning and the mode of 
life of a person’ (1.13). ‘A glia’ means ‘asauca’; ‘vrtta’ 

(mode of life) refers to tending sacred fires or maintaining 
oneself in the way described by Manu IV. 7-10. The general 
rule about the period of impurity for a brahmana on the death 
of a sapinda was stated by Gaut. 14.1, Manu V. 59 and 83 to be 
that it was ten days and Angirps quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. ILL 22 
prescribes impurity for ten days for all varnas, but Manu V. 59 
also spoke of the period being four days, three days or one day, 
which, acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. III. 28-29, refers respectively to 
kumbhldhanya, one who has collected food for three days or one 
who collects nothing for the morrow. Daksa VI. 6 and Para- 
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sara 1822 IIL 5 both state that a brShmana who keeps the Vedic 
fires and has studied the Veda becomes froe from impurity in a 
day, one who has only studied the Veda (but does not tend 
sacred fires) becomes free in three days, while one devoid of 
both becomes free after ten days. Apararka (p. 894) and 
Haradatta on Gaut. 14. 1 quote Brhaspati to the same effect. 
The Mit. remarks 1823 (on Yaj. Ill 28-29) that the curtailment 
of the period of impurity is not absolute but is restricted only 
to certain special matters viz. the receiving of gifts, the 
performance of Agnihotra, the study of the Veda and such 
matters in which distress would be caused if the period were 
not curtailed. This explanation clearly proves that VijflaneS- 
vara ( end of 11th century ) was not aware of the prohibition of 
the curtailment of the periods of impurity or treated it with 
scant respect. The curtailment of the period of impurity was 
laid down probably because curtailment led to confusion, since 
a person may claim to be learned, while his neighbours may 
not concede that claim. 

19. ‘ Prescribing death as the penance for br&hmanas ’. 
(1.14). 

Manu XL 89 provides that if a person intentionally murders 
a brShmana there is no expiation for it. Manu XI. 90 prescribes 
death by drinking boiling wine for the sin of drinking sura, 
while Manu XL 146 provides 1821 that ii a man knowingly drinks 
wine there is no expiation for it, but only death. The Visnu- 
dharmasutra (chap. 34) states that incest with the mother, 
daughter or daughter-in-law is alipataka , such sinners have to 
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enter fire and there is no other penance for this sin. Vide Gaut. 
21. 7 also. Some smrtis held that there was no prayascitta for 
certain grave sins except falling from a precipice or into fire. 
As a brahmana’s person became more and more sacred with the 
march of time, death ceased to be a penance for a brahmana 
sinner, however grave the sin might be. But this did not apply 
to a ksatriya or any one else (other than a brahmana). 

20. ‘ Pollution through contact with a sinner ’ (1.15 ). 
Manu XI. 180 ( = Santi 165. 37 = Baud. Dh. S. IL 1. 88 ), 182s 
Visnu Dh. S. 35. 2-5 provide that if a person continues for one 
year in close association ( saihsnrga ) with one guilty of the 
grave sins (enumerated in Manu XL 54 ), in respect of occupy¬ 
ing the same conveyance or seat with him or dining in the 
same row with him he becomes patita; but he becomes patita 
immediately if he officiates as a priest- for such a sinner or 
performs his upanayana for teaching him the sacred Gayatrl 
and the Veda or if he enters into a matrimonial alliance with 
him. Parasara ( L 25-26 ) states that in the Krta age a person 
became patita by speaking with a patita, in Treta by seeing him, 
in Dvapara by partaking of food prepared in his house, but in 
Kali by actually committing a (sinful) deed and that when a 
grave sin was committed by a man, in the Krta age the whole 
district in which he lived was to be abandoned, in Treta the 
village, in Dvapara his family alone and in Kali only the 
perpetrator. 1826 Parasara ( XII. 79 ) no doubt 1827 says that ‘ sins 
(i. e. pollutions are caused ) are transferred, as a drop of oil 
(spreads) on water, by sitting or sleeping together or by using 
the same conveyance, by speaking with or by diniug in the same 
row with a sinner’; but this only means that to associate with a 
sinner is bad, but it does not mean that to associate with a patita 
immediately makes the associator himself a patita. The Mit. on 
Yaj. III. 261 quotes Devala 1828 and Vrddha-Brhaspati to the effect 
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that swhaarga arises in nine ways viz. by talk, by touoh, by 
breathing the same air (i. e. by being in the * same room), by 
being in the same conveyance or on the same seat or bed, by 
dining in the same row, by being a sinner’s priest or vedie 
teacher or entering into matrimonial alliance with him. The 
Par. M. says that ParSsara held the view that there was no p5titya 
by the various kinds of contact in Kali and so provided no 
prSyascitta for samsarga. The Nirnayasindhu 1839 and Bhattoji 
make similar remarks. The UdvShatattva says that Par&sara 
L 25 is to be interpreted in this way that merely speaking or 
touching a patita or receiving money from him does not make 
another liable to any prayascitta, but that if the association 
with a patita goes quite beyond these, then sin may be incurred 
by association. So almost all the digests are agreed that the 
rigour of the very strict rules about samsarga in Manu and 
Baud, was modified by declaring that speech with or sight of a 
sinner involved no sin in Kali. 1830 

21. ‘Undergoing (secret) expiation for the grave sins 
(mabap&takas) except theft ’ (1.15). Harlta ( q. by Par. M. II. 1831 
part 2, p. 153) prescribes secret expiation for a brahmana who 
has studied dharmaiastra and committed a sin without anyone 
knowing it. Gaut. (chap. 24) prescribes certain expiations to be 
undergone secretly ( without any third person knowing of such 
performance) for even mahapatakas such as brahmana murder, 
drinking sura, incest and theft of gold. Vas. (chap. 25) also does 
the same and states ( 25. 2 ) that only those who have kept the 
sacred vedic fires, who are disciplined and old or learned are 
entitled to secret expiations for sins and not other people. The 
Visnu Dh. 8. 55 deals with secret expiations. Parftsara IX. 61 
(last verse) laid down 1832 the general rule that one should openly 
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declare one’s sin. The Kalivarjya text provides that secret expia. 
tion is allowed as regards only theft among the mah£p&takas in 
the Kali age, though in earlier ages it was allowed as to other 
mah&pzitakas also. The Nirnayasindhu says that secret expia¬ 
tion is allowed only to br&hmanas. According to the Dharma- 
sindhu, in the Kali age if a man is guilty of the murder of a 
brahmana or of other mahapatakas he does not avoid the conse¬ 
quences of falling into Hell when he undergoes an expiation but 
he becomes only fit for social intercourse, while as regards theft 
of gold ( a mahfipataka ) by undergoing prayascitta he avoids 
the fall into hell and also becomes fit for social intercourse. 
The Kalivarjyavinirnaya appears to hold that all secret expia¬ 
tions are forbidden in Kali. 1833 

22. ‘The act of offering an animal with the recital of 
Vedic mantras to the bridegroom, to a guest and in honour of 
pitrs* (1. 16 )} m Madhuparka was offered in ancient times on 
several occasions and to several persons such as to rtviks at sacri¬ 
fices, to the king, to a snataka , to one’s acarya, father-in-law, 
paternal or maternal uncle and to a bridegroom. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. H. pp. 542-546 for details about Madhuparka. Originally a 
cow or a bull was killed for an honoured guest, later on when the 
cow came to be extremely sacred the flesh of some other animal 
was offered; when flesh-eating itself came to be looked down upon 
then only payasa and other vegetarian eatables came to be 
prescribed. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 777-782 on flesh-eating. 
This half line forbids the offering of flesh to a bridegroom or to 
an honoured guest (in madhuparka) and the feeding of 
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brahmanas with flesh at sraddhas. Comparatively so late a 
writer as Yaj. (L 258-259) extols the high gratification that the 
Maries feel when flesh of various animals is offered in sraddhas. 
This one prohibition includes in itself several prohibitions that 
are separately mentioned in other texts such as ‘ govadha ’ ( in 
notes 1797 and 1799), the killing of an animal in a Madhuparka 
(in n. 1798), ‘gavalambha’ and ‘palapaitrka’ (in note 1802). It is 
noteworthy that even so late as the first half of the 17th century 
Visvan&tha, a great logician, takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
flesh-eating by brahmanas in sacrifices, sraddha, madhuparka, 
in danger to life and when ordered by a brahmana and charges 
those who totally forbid flesh-eating with being the followers of 
the doctrines of Bauddhas, while the latter at the same time 
prescribe expiations for even murderers of brahmanas through 
greed of money and marry their maternal uncle’s daughters 
or other sapindas of their mother, though both of these latter 
are forbidden by the Kalivarjya texts. 1835 

23. ‘Association with those that are guilty of intercourse 
with women who are not of the same varna, even though the 
former may have undergone proper expiation for the lapse’ 
(1. 18). There was great divergence of views as regards the 
pr&ya6citta for adultery by a male with a female of the same 
class, of a higher class or of a lower class. Further the ancient 
sutras were rather hard on the guilty parties, the harsh rules 
being relaxed by later smrti writers. For example, Gaut. 23. 
14-15 and Vas. 21.1-3 prescribe for a male of a lower caste 
having intercourse with a woman of a higher caste death in 
various ways. If a brahmana had sexual intercourse with a 
candala or svapaka woman Parasara (X. 5-7) prescribes that he 
has to undergo a fast for three days, tonsure of the head together 
with the top knot, three Prajapatyas, Brahmakurca, feeding 
brahmanas, constant recital of the Gayatrl, gift of two pairs of 
cows and then he becomes pure, while a sudra doing the same had 
to undergo the expiation of one Prajapatya and had to make a 
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gilt of two cows. If a person of a low caste has intercourse with 
a woman of a higher caste ( e. g. a sudra has intercourse with a 
brahmana woman) Samvarta ( verses 166-167 ) prescribes the 
expiation of subsisting for a month on cow’s urine and yavaka 
(barley gruel) for him. If a brahmana commits adultery with a 
sudra or cand&la woman Samvarta (verses 169-170) prescribes the 
expiation of c&ndrayana, while Parasara(X 17-20)prescribes a far 
more severe expiation. The present text prescribes that, even after 
undergoing expiation, men guilty of intercourse with women of 
castes other than their own cannot be allowed to have social 
intercourse with their castemen. The Dharmasindhu 1835 says 
that sudras that have intercourse with brahmana or other women 
of a higher caste are hereby declared to be unfit for social inter¬ 
course even after they undergo expiation. This no doubt made 
for strictness in morals, but it also led to the preservation of 
caste exclusiveness. 

24. ‘ Abandonment of a mother (or other woman who is to 
be honoured owing to relationship) because she has had sexual 
intercourse with one of low class ’(1.19 ). 

The provisions of the sutras and smrtis on the subject of 
expiation for adultery by women varied from time to time. 
Gaut. 23. 14 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe that a woman who 
has intercourse with a man of low caste is to be punished by the 
king with being devoured by dogs. But other smrtis and Manu 
himself (XI. 177) are not so harsh, but are rather humane in 
their treatment of adulteresses. Manu XI. 176 says that the 
husband should keep confined to one apartment his corrupt wife 
and compel her to perform the expiation which is prescribed for 
males in cases of adultery. Manu XI. 59 and Yaj. III. 235 
regard adultery by a male (paradaTya) as an upapataka and 
Manu XI117 and Yaj. 10. 265 prescribe c&ndr5yana as an 
expiation for all upapatakas. Vas. XXI. 12 prescribes that the 
wives of men of the three higher castes who are guilty of 
adultery with a sudra may bo purified by an expiation if no 
child is born of the intercourse but not otherwise. Yaj. I 72 
provides that a woman becomes free from the taint of adultery 
when she has her monthly illness after the adultery but if she 
conceives in adulterous intercourse she may be abandoned. 
The Mit. on Yaj. I 72 states that both Yaj. and Vas. are to be 
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understood in the same sense and abandonment does not mean 
driving out of the house but only not allowing her to participate 
in religious aots and not having sexual intercourse with her. Vas. 
XXI. 10 states that only four kinds of women are to be abandon¬ 
ed, viz. one who has intercourse with the husband’s pupil or with 
the husband's guru , one who attempts to kill her husband or 
one who commits adultery with a man of a degraded caste. Yftj. 
(III. 296-7 ) provides that to women that are patita the same 
rules apply as to men, but they should be given food, raiment 
and protection and that intercourse with a man of low caste is 
one of the three gravest sins for women. Vide Mit. on Yaj. HI. 
297. The present text states that a woman (such as a mother) 
who is entitled to honour from a person because of her relation¬ 
ship ( as mother, elder sister etc.) is not to be abandoned and 
cast on the street by him, although she may be guilty of 
adultery with a degraded or low caste man, in Bpite of Vas. 
XXI. 10 and other texts ( such as Br.). 1837 That is, this text 
was more humane to such women than ancient texts. Krsna- 
bhatta explains that ' gurustriy&h * means * of a brahmana 
woman *. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-573 for further remarks 
on adulterous women. Ap. Dh. S. L 10. 28. 9 requires the son 
always to serve and wait upon the mother even though she may 
be patita. Atri 1838 (195-196) and Devala (50-51) contain two 
verses ( almost in the same words) which are lax as compared 
with other ancient texts. They say : * If a woman conceives 
through intercourse with a male who is not of her caste, she 
becomes impure till her delivery. When she is delivered or 
she hag her monthly illness after the intercourse she becomes 
like pure gold Atri (197-198) further provides that whether 
a woman willingly has sexual intercourse or is deceived or is 
enjoyed against her will or in secret, she should not be 
abandoned; one should wait till the monthly illness and she 
becomes purified by that illness This comparative laxity of 
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the later smrtis of Devala and Atri is remedied by this Kali¬ 
varjya text which forbids abandonment of only such women as 
the mother, but allows the abandonment of others when guilty 
of intercourse with a male of low caste. Devala prescribes 
expiation by santapana in the case of those women that are 
raped by mle echos and conceive ( verses 47-49 ). Vide also 
Atri 201-202. The Sm. Kau. restricts this half verse to the 
mother alone. Parasara ( X 24-25 ) prescribes that if a woman 
be raped once she becomes free from pollution by undergoing 
Pr&japatya after she has her monthly illness and in other cases 
of rape she has to undergo Santapana. 

25. 1 Sacrificing one’s life for the sake of another ’ (1. 20). 
The Visnu Dh. S. III. 45 states 1839 that those who are killed in 
saving the life of a cow, a brahmana, the king, a friend, one’s 
wealth and one’s wife go to heaven and XVI. 18 provides that 
even those (untouchables) who are outside (the pale of the four 
varnas) and sacrifice their life for brahmanas, for cows and for 
women and children attain heaven. The Adityapurana quoted 
in R&jadharmak&nda (p. 91) has a similar verse. The Samaya- 
mayukha and Bhattoji quote a smrti, ‘ one should at once sacri¬ 
fice one’s life for cows and brahmanas \ 1840 This text forbids 
self-sacrifice of one’s life simply for the promised reward of 
heaven in the cases specified. The K. V. N. ( folio 9b) offers 
two more (rather far-fetched) explanations of this phrase, one of 
which is * offering one’s services as a serf to another’. This is 
prohibited to members of the three twice-born classes in Kali, 
but not to the sudras, acc. to K. V. N. 

26. ‘Offering (of food) to another that remams after one 
has partaken of it ’ (1.20). In the Madhuparka the honoured 
guest used to partake of a part of the offering of honey, milk 
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and curds and was to give the remainder to a brahmana (or a 
son or a younger brother). This is prohibited by this Kalivarjya 
text. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H p. 544 for this practice. Ap. Dh. 
S. (1.1. 4. 1-6) provides that the pupil may partake of the 
leavings of his teacher’s food, but the teacher should not give 
him honey or meat or other food which will be opposed to the 
observances of a vedic student. The Nirnayasindhu reads 
‘ uddistasyapi varjanam’ 1841 , which means ‘not accepting what 
has been donated.’ Yaj. I. 213 says that if a person worthv of 
accepting a gift does not keep it for himself (but passes it on to 
others), he secures the highest worlds obtained by those who 
make generous gifts. Bhattoji gives another explanation. Vas 
(14. 21) forbids a man to eat the remnants of his own food or to 
eat food that comes in contact with the leavings of food. This 
Kalivarjya text sets aside for the Kali age the prohibition con¬ 
tained in Vas. 14. 21 (acc. to Bhattoji). The K. V. N. ( folio 10 
a) states that this is the explanation given by some, but does 
not approve of it. The Sm. Kau. gives yet another but extremely 
far-fetched explanation. 1842 These several explanations of the 
same half verse indicate how some of the Kalivarjya texts are 
comparatively recent and have no settled meaning even accord¬ 
ing to comparatively late writers of digests. 

27. ‘The resolve to offer worship (throughout life) with 
various details to a certain idol (1. 21). 

It is not easy to see why such a resolve should have been 
prohibited. Therefore this explanation given by Bhattoji, K. V. 
N. (folio 10 a), the Samayamayukha and others is not satisfac¬ 
tory. It is better to accept the explanation of the Nir. S. that 
this forbids the undertaking of the worship of a particular imago 
for wages. AparSrka (pp. 450 and 923) quotes a smrti text defin¬ 
ing a deualaka as a brahmana who performs the worship of an 
image for wages for three years and who thereby becomes unfit 
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to officiate at 6raddhas. 1843 Manu III. 152 declares the devalaka 
to be unfit for being invited for sraddhas or rites in honour of 
gods and Kulluka quotes Devala to the effect that one who 
maintains himself on the treasury of a shrine is called devalaka. 
It is remarkable that Vrddha-Harita (VIII. 77-80) says that only 
the worshippers of Siva for wages are called devalaka and those 
of Visnu are not. Acc. to the Sm. Kau, what is forbidden is the 
resolve to worship an image for securing a direct vision of the 
Deity. 1844 This is rather pedantic and far-fetched. 

28. 4 Touching the bodies of those ( who are impure on the 
death of a relative ) after the collection of the bones y (1. 22 ). 
The day on which the bones were to be collected after the body 
was cremated differed greatly according to various writers. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 17 notes that according to Samvarta 1845 
(verse 38) the bones may be collected on the first, third, seventh 
or 9tli day, that the Visnu Dh. S. (19. 10-11) prescribes the 4th 
day for it and recommends the casting of them into the Ganges, 
that some did it on the 2nd day and that therefore everyone should 
follow his own Grhyasutra. The Mit. on Yaj, III. 18 quotes 
Devala to the effect that, after the lapse of one-third of the period 
of impurity prescribed for members of the four varnas (as in Yaj. 
III. 22), persons who lost relatives become touchable, that 
members of the four varnas become touchable in three, four, 
five and ten days respectively. Samvarta (verses 39-40) 
states that, after the collection of bones, touching those who 
are under pollution due to death is allowed on the 4th, 6th, 8th 
and 10th day respectively in the case of brahmanas, ksatriyas, 
vaisyas and sudras. The present Kalivarjya text forbids this 
and becomes stricter as to the rules about impurity. 

29. 4 The performance by a brahmana of the duties of the 
killer of the victim in a sacrifice ’ (1. 23 ). 
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The animal in a fcrauta sacrifice was to be killed by choking 
it and strangling it. The person who did so was called iarnitr. 
Different views were entertained as to who was to be the samitr. 
Acc. to Jai. III. 7. 28-29 1845 the adhvaryu himself was to be the 
samitr; the usual opinion was that he was to be some one other 
than the Hoiks. The Asv. Sr. (XII. 9. 12-13) shows that he 
may be a br&hmana or a non-brahmana. For further details 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1121-22, n. 2504. As animal sacrifices 
themselves came to be looked down upon or even forbidden this 
text forbids a br&hmana from being a Samitr. 

30. ‘ The sale of the soma plant by brahmanas ’ (1. 23 ). 

Soma beverage was to be drunk only by br&hmanas. The soma 
plant had to be purchased and there was a symbolic haggling for it. 
The vendor of soma in ancient 1847 times was, acc. to Kat. Sr. VII. 6. 
2-4 and Ap. Sr. X. 20.12, either a brahmana of Kutsa gotra or any 
brahmana or a sudra. 1847 In later times, though Manu XI. 7 ( — 
Santi.165. 7 ) and N&r. ( dattaprad&nika 7 ) 1848 allow a brahmana 
who has wealth sufficient for the maintenance of himself and his 
dependents for three years or more to perform a soma sacrifice, 
yet Manu III. 158, Y&j. 1165 and Vas. 14. 3 hold that a brahmana 
who sells the soma plant is unfit to be invited at a sraddha and 
that one should not partake of food at his house. Manu X. 88 
forbids a br&hmana to sell water, arms, poison, soma &c. Vide 

H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1141-1143 for purchase of soma and the 
dramatic haggling for it. 

31. ' Allowing a br&hmana householder to eat food at the 
houses of four classes of people among sudras viz. his slave, 
his cowherd, a hereditary family friend and one who cultivates 
his fields on the basis of paying a half or other portion of the 
produce to him’ (11. 25-26 ). 

Gaut. 17. 6, Manu IV. 253 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 1849 57.16 ), Y&j. 

I. 166 and Par&sara XL 19 say that a brahmana may eat the 
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food of these four ajid of his own barber. Haradatta on Gaut. 
17. 6 and AparSrka (p. 244 ) remark that a brahmana can take 
the food of these persons among Eiudras only in the event of 
extreme calamities. From this it appears that up to the 12th 
century A. D. the peremptory prohibition contained in this text, 
was either unknown or was not much respected. The exclusive¬ 
ness of caste in matters of food and marriage was made more 
strict by the Kalivarjya texts. Vide above (pp. 869 and 885 ) as 
to how Parasara himself was overruled by this text. 

32. ‘ Pilgrimages to very distant holy places ’ (1. 26 ). 

A brahmana was called upon to tend his Vedic or grhya 
fires. If he went to distant places on pilgrimage this duty 
would be interfered with. It is provided by Ap. 18S0 Sr. IV. 16.18 
that even when on a journey the cignihotrin has, after turning 
his face in the direction of his fire altar, to go mentally over 
the whole procedure of his daily fire worship and the Darsa- 
purnamasa. The Gobhila-smrti II. 137 says the same. The 
Smrtikaustubha 1851 says that this prohibits pilgrimage to holy 
places beyond the sea or on the borders of Bbaratavarsa. This 
text prohibits a brahmana from going to distant places on 
pilgrimage, but it does not prevent him from undertaking a 
journey for earning wealth for performing sacrifices. K. V. N. 
(folio 10a) quotes a text of Satyavrata to this effect. 

33. ‘ The rule that a pupil should habitually observe the 
same behaviour towards the wife of the guru as towards the 
guru himself ’ (1. 27 ). Ap. Dh. 1852 S. I. 2. 7. 27, Gaut. II. 31-34, 
Manu II. 210, Visnu Dh. S. 32. 1-2 prescribe that a student 
should perform the same acts of honour and obedience towards 
the wife or wivos of his teacher as towards the teacher ( except 
holding her feet in doing obeisance and eating the leavings of 
the food). As students were often grown-up young men and 
the teacher’s wife might often be a young lady, Manu II. 212, 

1850. vrsnnn t snv. iv. 16. is; 
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216, 217 (that are the same as Visnu Dh. S. 32. 13-15) provide 
that a pupil full twenty years old should not show honour to the 
young wife of his teacher by clasping her feet, but that he may 
prostrate himself on the ground before the toucher's young wife 
in performing obeisance and that lie may hold her feet in 
obeisance only (once) when he returns from a journey. This text 
accepts the principle underlying the special rules laid down by 
Manu and Visnu and prohibits the daily touching of the feet of 
the guru’s wife on the part of tlio pupil. The Sm. 1853 Kau. and 
Dharmasindhu ( III p. 353) hold that thiB sets aside the rule laid 
down in Y&j I. 49 that a perpetual student may stay till his 
death with his teacher or with the teacher’s son or (in default 
of both ) with the teacher’s wife. 

34. * The modes of maintenance conceded to brfihmanas in 
times of distress (or calamity) ’ (1. 28). 

The special modeB of maintenance prescribed for brah- 
manas were receiving gifts, teaching the Veda and officiating 
as priests (Gaut. X. 2, £p. Dh. S. U. 5. 10. 5, Manu X. 76,1. 88, 
Vas. IL 14, YSj. I. 118). But it was recognised from vory 
ancient times that if a brahmana could not maintain himself 
by following the above modes of earning wealth he could in a 
season of distress pursue the avocations peculiar to a ksatriya 
or vaisya (Gaut. VII. 6-7, Baud. Dh. S. U. 2. 77-81, Vas. II. 22, 
Manu X. 81-82, Yfij. HI. 35 ) 1851 . Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 118- 
133 for detailed treatment of this matter and for the restric¬ 
tions imposed even when br&hmanas were allowed to follow the 
avocations of ksatriyas and vaisyas. The Kalivarjya prohibi¬ 
tion is merely one on paper. From ancient times till now 
br&hmanas have pursued all sorts of avocations and hardly any 
importance has been attached to this dictum. 

35. ‘Not accumulating any wealth (or grains) for the 
morrow’ (1. 28). Manu IV. 7 and Y&j. 1.128 provide that br&h- 
mapas are of four kinds, viz. those who accumulate grain of 
the capacity of a kustila, those who accumulate grain of the capa¬ 
city of a kumbhi, those that accumulate grain enough to satisfy 
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their needs for three days and those who do not collect grain 
even for the next day. The smrtis prescribe that each later 
one is superior in merit to each preceding one. The commen¬ 
tators differ as to the meaning conveyed by kusuladhanya 
(some holding that it means one who has accumulated grain 
for three years, while others say it means one who has grain for 
12 days) and kumbhidhanya (a person accumulating grain for a 
year, or grain for six days). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 110, note 
234 and p. 641 note 1502. The Mit. on Yaj. 1.128 Bays that the 
advice not to accumulate corn even for three days or one day is 
not addressed to all br&hmanas, but to those only who are called 
yayavara 1855 . This explanation of the Mit. indicates that the 
Kalivarjya text on this point was either not known to the Mit. 
or was not much thought of by it. The Kalivarjya text provides 
that the ideal of extreme poverty and absence of acquisitiveness 
for brshmanas was not to be insisted upon in the Kali age. 

36. ‘ The acceptance of the kindling of a log of wood (i. e. 
settingup sacred Vedic fire) at the time of the Itomn of Jitakarma 
for the purpose of securing long life to the child born to a 
person’(1. 29). The arayus arc two logs of Asvattha tree from 
which fire is produced by attrition, which (fire) is used for 
kindling the g&rhapatya fire. In certain sakhas, it is the prac¬ 
tice to kindle fire from aranis and to use it for the honia in the 
Jatakarma rite. This fire was to be used in the subsequent 
rites for the child such as cuda, upanayana, marriage. It was 
supposed that this enabled the child to live long. 1856 The Sam. 
K. quotes a parisista text to this effect. 1857 

37. ‘Constant journeys by brahmanas’ (1. 30). The 
Mahabharata (Santi 23. 15) 1858 says, ‘As a snake swallows mice 
hiding in holes, the earth swallows two persons viz. a king who 
does not fight (an invader) and a brahmana who does not engage 


1855. For the two kinds of brahmanas, viz. salina and yayavara, vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 041-42 n. 1502-1505. 
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in travel* (for acquiring learning from famous teachers). This 
text only forbids taking aimlessly to long journeys but not 
those for study or for religious purposes. 

38. * Blowing on fire with the mouth * in order to kindle 
it into flames (1. 30). Gaut. IX. 32, Manu IV. 53 and 
Brahmapur&na 221. 102 forbid the blowing on fire with the 
moutb (as in doing so it is likely that drops of saliva from the 
mouth may fall into the fire and pollute it). Haradatta on Ap. 
Dh. S. I. 5. 15. 20 notices that in the Vajasaneya Sakha it is said 
that fire should be kindled into flames by blowing upon it with 
the breath from the mouth since it sprang from the mouth of the 
Creator (as stated in the Purusasukta, Rg. X. 90. 13). Therefore, 
acc. to Haradata and the Gobhila-smrti (1.135-136) 18S9 the irauta 
fire could be kindled by blowing upon it with the mouth, but 
smQrta fire or ordinary fire should not be kindled in that way 
(but only by using a fan or a bamboo cylindrical piece). 
The Kalivarjya text forbids blowing with the mouth even on 
srauta fire. 

39. ‘ Allowing social intercourse to women who have 
become polluted by rape and the like (when they have performed 
prayascitta) as prescribed in the sastras’ (1. 31). 1860 Vas. 28. 2-3 
state, * when a woman is polluted by being raped or kidnapp¬ 
ed by a thief, she should not be abandoned; one should wait 
till her monthly illness (making her undergo certain expiations 
till then) and she becomes pure.after it.* Atri ( V. 2-3 ) has the 
same verses, which are quoted ( from Vas.) by Visvarupa on 
Yftj. ILL 256 (p. 133. Tri. ed.) and explained at great length. 
The MatsyapurSna 227. 126 is liberal enough to say that the 
man who commits rape should be punished with death but the 
woman raped incurs no blame. Parasara ( X. 27 ) provides that 
if a woman is raped by an evil-doer only once she becomes pure 
by undergoing the Pr&j&patya expiation and after the follow¬ 
ing monthly illness. Even so late a smrti writer as Devala 
provides that if a woman of any class is raped by mlecchas and 
she conceives she can be purified by the expiation of S&ntapana. 
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But this text is harsher on such innocent and unlucky women 
when it says that they cannot be restored to social intercourse 
even after undergoing expiation. 

40. ‘ Begging of food by a sannyasin from members of all 
varnas (including sudras ) according to the rules of the sastra ’ 

(1. 32 ). The Sm. M. p. 201 ( on varnasrama) quotes Kathaka 
Brahmana, 1861 Aruni Up., Parasara (in prose ) to the effect that 
a yah may beg for food from members of all varnas. Baud. Dh. 

S. II. 10.69 1862 also quotes a verse which allows the begging of 
food from all varnas to a yak. Vas. X. 7 requires a yali to beg 
at seven houses not selected beforehand and in X. 24 states that 
he should subsist on what food he gets at the houses of 
brahmanas. 1863 The present text requires even the yak to observe 
caste rules as to food. 

41. * Not using for ten days fresh rain water ’ (1. 33 ). 
Haradatta on Ap. Dh. S. I. 5.15. 2, Bhattoji on Catur. (p. 54), Sm. 
Kau. p. 479 quote a verse, * she-goal;;, cows, she-buffaloes and 
brfthmana women become free from impurity ( due to delivery ) 
after ten nights and so does fresh rain water accumulated on the 
ground According to this the long period of ten days in the 
case of rain water is set aside. But Bhattoji notes that accord¬ 
ing to another smrti ‘ rain water falling at the proper season 
is pure, but it is not to be used for drinking for three days; 
when rain falls at an unusual season rain water is impure for 
ten days and if a man drinks it witnin that period he should 
abstain from food for one day and night Bhattoji remarks 
that the Kalivarjya text only sets aside waiting for ten days, 
but does not set aside the rule against drinking it for three days. 

42. ‘ ( Payment of) the fee demanded by the teacher ’ at 
the end of the period of brahmacarya (1. 33). 
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The ancient practice was to make no agreement as to fees 
for teaching. Vide Br. Up. IV. 1.2. Gaut. (II. 54-55) prescribes 1865 
that at the end of his studies the student should request the 
teacher to accept the wealth that he could offer or ask the 
teacher what should be given and after paying or doing what 
was required by the (turn or if the teacher permitted him to go 
without demanding anything the student should take the 
ceremonial bath. Vide Manu II. 245-246 and H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 360-361 for details. Yaj. I. 51 provides that at the end of 
his studies the student may give to the teacher what ho desires 
(or a cow ) according to his ability or may with his permission 
take the ceremonial bath (without paying anything). On 
account of these provisions we have stories in the ancient litera¬ 
ture that very rarely teachers or their wives made fanciful 
demands. This Kalivarjya text only sets aside the require¬ 
ment of paying what the guru demands, but does not prohibit 
the voluntary gift of a fee by the student. 1866 

43. ‘The engagement of a sudra for such acts as cooking 
and the like in the houses of brahmanas and the rest’ (1. 34). 
Ap. Dh. S. (IL 2. 3.1-8 ) requires that 1867 the food for Vaisva- 
deva should be prepared by pure men of the first three varnas 
and also optionally allows a sudra to be a cook for an arya pro¬ 
vided he is under the supervision of men of the first three 
varnas, provided he sips water whenever he touches the hair, 
any limb or his garment, provided he cuts the hair ( on his head 
and his body), the beard and nails every day or every 8th day of 
the month or on the new and full moon day and provided he 
bathes with the clothes on. It is this permission that is set 
aside by this Kalivarjya text. 

44. ‘ Suicide of very old people by falling into fire or from 
a precipice ’ (1. 35 ). 

This is analogous to No. 13 above. Atri did not condemn 
suicide in certain cases. He states, 1868 (verses 218-219) ‘ if one be 
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old (beyond 70), if one cannot observe the rules of bodily puri¬ 
fication (owing to extreme weakness), if one is so ill that all 
medical help is discarded, and if one in these circumstances 
kills himself by throwing himself from a precipice or into fire 
or water or by fasting, mourning should be observod for him 
for tliroo days and sraddha may be performed for him.’ Apar- 
ftrka (p. 536) quotes several smrtis to the effect that a very old 
man or one suffering from very serious ill ness, one who has no 
desires left and has carried out his tasks may bring about his 
death by entering fire or water or falling from a precipice and 
he will incur no sin. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 926-927 for 
further details. This text may also be taken as forbidding 
suicide by falling from a precipice or into fire as an expiation 
in the case of those that are guilty of mahapatakas knowingly 
committed. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 226 quotes a smrti to this 
effect 1859 . The Suddhitattva holds (pp. 284-285) that suicide 
by entering water and the like is allowed in Kali only to 
sudras and forbidden to brahmanap and others. 

45. ‘ The performance of acamana (purificatory sipping of 
water) by sistas in as much water as is sufficient for slaking 
the thirst of a cow’ (1. 36). 

Manu V. 128, Vas. EL 35, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 65, Yaj. I. 192, 
Visnu 23. 43 provide 1870 that water collected on the ground is 
pure (and may be used for acamana) provided it is sufficient 
in quantity to slake the thirst of a cow. But this text forbids 
on hygienic grounds the use of small quantities of water collec¬ 
ted on the ground for sipping and similar purposes. 

46. ‘ The residence of an ascetic in the house near which 
he happens to be in the evening 1 (1. 38 ). 

Acc. to Ap. Dh. S. II. 9. 21. 10 and Manu VI. 43, 55-56, an 
ascetic was to kindle no fire, was to be houseless and was to 
bog only once a day in the afternoon or evening when no smoke 
ascends from the kitchens of people, when the embers have been 
extinguished, when people have finished their meals &c. Vas. (X- 
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12-15) provides 1871 that a sannyasin was to change his residence 
frequently, was to stay at the boundary of the village or in a 
temple, or in an empty house or at the bottom of a tree and 
should constantly live in a forest. Sankha (VII. 6) states that an 
ascetic should stay in an empty house or he may stay wherever 
he may be when the sun sets. This provision of Sankha 
is set aside by the Kalivarjya text. Another meaning of 
the words, accordihg to Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. (p. 1310), is 
that this runs counter to the recommendation of Manu VI. 56 
that an ascetic should go for begging to the houses in a village 
in the evening when all smoke from kitchens has ceased i. e. 
by this text he is allowed to beg in the noon. In a way this 
appears to be a better explanation. 

The above is a complete list of all Kalivarjyas quoted from 
the Adityapurana (except one or two)- Some of the Kalivarjyas 
not included here, but included in other texts cited above will 
also be now set out for the sake of completeness of treatment. 

47. ‘Resorting to sannyasa \ Vyasa quoted above ( n. 1793) 
forbade sannyasa in the Kali age after 4400 years of it had 
elapsed, but then Devala 1872 made an exception to this extent 
that as long as the division of society into four varnas existed 
and as long as the Veda was studied sannyasa could be resorted 
to even in Kali. The Nir. S. explains that what is forbidden is 
the sannyasa with three dandas and not the sannyasa with one 
danda. Baud. II10. 53 ( ekadandl va ) gives an option that a 
sannyasin may carry three staffs or one, while Ya]. III. 58 speaks 
of a yati as only tridandl. Danda meas a staff and also ‘restraint, 
curbing ’. Manu XIL10 (same as Daksa VII. 30) declares that that 
man is called tridaiy}* who has restraint over his body, speech 
and mind. Daksa 1873 also says that a yati is not called tridandl by 
carrying three bamboo staffs, that he is called tridandl who has 
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the spiritual restraint in him (v. 29). In 1.12-13 Daksa says that 
just as a girdle, deer skin and a wooden staff are the outward 
signs of a vedic student, so three staffs are the peculiar sign of a 
yati. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 937-938 for further details. If the 
Kalivarjya text were meant to forbid sannyasa altogether, it 
must be said that it was never honoured and even now thousands 
become sannySsins every year. If, as the Nir. S. says, this text 
only forbids the carrying of three dandas, it is a meaningless 
prohibition, giving importance only to outward symbols and 
not to the substance of the matter. 

48. ‘ The observance of agnihotra' or ‘ the acceptance of 
three fires’. Vyasa (n. 1793) forbade the performance of srauta 
agnihotra along with sannyasa in Kali, but an exception was 
made by Devala in favour of its observance as also of resort 
to sannyasa on the grounds stated above (in No. 47). Some 
digests and authors such as the Nirnayasindhu 1874 and Bhattoji 
explain that agnihotra of the sarvadhana type is forbidden in 
Kali, but that of the ardhadhana type is allowed. Agnihotra 
means * adhdm , that is, setting up of the srauta fires. When a 
man consecrates the three srauta fires he may do so with half of 
his smarta fire and keep up the other half of the smarta fire. This 
is called ardhadhana . If he does not keep the smarta fire 
separate, it is sarvadhana . Laugaksi quoted by the Nir. S. (III. 
p. 370 ), Bhattuji and others states this. The Mit. on Yaj. HI. 45 
mentions these two modes. Therefore, according to these explana¬ 
tions, sarvSdhana was allowed in former ages (and acc. to one 
interpretation up to 4400 years of Kali), while in Kali (or at 
least after 4400 years of Kali) only ardhadhana is allowed. 

49. * Human sacrifice ’ ( vide note 1798 giving extract from 
Naradapurana). 

The Tai. Br. 1875 (III. 4. 1-19) contains a description of the 
procedure of human sacrifice. The oldest texts even do not show 
that a human being was killed. The whole procedure is 
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symbolical. The Vaj. S. (XXX. 5 ff.) has many passages in 
common with the Tai. Br. The Tai. Br. III. 4.1 ( = Vaj. S. 30. 5) 
begins, ‘ the brahmana should be offered to brahman (spiritual 
power), the ksatriya to ksatra ( military power), the vaisya to 

P 

the Marut6’ &c. Acc. to Ap. Sr. XX. 24, a brahmana or ksatriya 
performs this sacrifice, whereby he attains power and valour 
and all prosperity. There are eleven sacrificial posts and eleven 
animals to be offered to Agni and Soma. After the rite of 
paryagnikarana is performed on the brahmana and others, they 
are presented to the several deities and then discharged from 
the sacrificial posts, eleven goats are killed and oblations of 
their flesh and limbs are offered. Acc. to the coni, on Vaj. S., 
it is begun on the 10th day of the bright half of Oaitra and goes 
on for 40 days, which are occupied with 23 dlksas, 12 upounds 
and five sutyas (days on which soma is extracted). After 
this yaga, the yajamana usually resorted to a forest as a 
sannyasin. 1876 

50. ‘ Asvamedha ’ (n. 1798). The Tai. S. V. 3.12. 2 states, 1877 
‘he who performs the Asvamedha becomes free from (the sin of) 
brahmana murder’. In spite of this Yedic authority the Brhan- 
Naradiya and other puranas prohibited it. But no one heeded 
this prohibition and numerous historic kings performed this 
sacrifice from at least 200 B. C. to Jayasing in the 18th century 
A. D. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1238-1239 and -pp. 70-71 above 
for numerous historical performers of Asvamedha. 

51. ‘Rajasuya’ ( acc. to the Garudapurana, p. 929 above). 
This was a very complex rite extending over two years and 
could be performed only by a ksatriya. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 1214-1223 for a brief description. The Rajasuya was per¬ 
formed by the Kalihga Emperor Kharavela as he proclaims in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 79) and 
by queen N&yanika as stated in the NanSghat Inscription (A. S. 
W.I. vol.V.p.60). 

52. ‘Perpetual studenthood’ (n. 1798). Vedic students 
were of two kinds, upakurvana (who offered some return or 
fee at the time when they returned home) and the misthika 
(who remained students till death). Vide p. 764 n. 1471 above. 


1876. 
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Harlta, Daksa 1878 (I. 7) and others mention these two varie¬ 
ties, while Y&j. I. 49, Vedavyasa I. 41 and Visnu Dh. S. 28. 46 
name and describe the misthika. Manu II. 243-244, Yaj. I. 
49-50, Vas. VII. 4-5 provide that a perpetual Vedic student 
should stay with his teacher till his own death, that on 
the teacher’s death he should stay with the teacher’s son 
or the teacher’s wife or should tend fire, that if he curbs 
his senses till his death, he reaches the world of brahma 
(immortality) and is not born again. This was a very diffi¬ 
cult mode of life, there were great temptations as the flesh 
is weak and therefore the Brhan-Naradlya and others prohibited 
perpetual studenthood. Some works such as the Madanaparijata 
(p. 16), the Kalivarjyavinirnaya of Damodara, and the Nir. S. 
read ‘ dfrgha-kalam brahmacaryam ’ in place of ‘naisthikam 
bralimacaryam ’ in the Brhan-Naradlya. 

53. ‘ Brahmacarya for long periods ’ (n. 1799). The Baud. 
Dh. S. (1.2.1—5) declares, “the term of studentship for Veda study 
as observed in ancient times lasted for 48 years, or 24 years, or 
12 years for each Veda or at least one year for each karuja (of 
the Tai. S.) or it lasted till the Veda was committed to memory, 
as life is evanescent and as the Veda ordains ‘let him kindle 
the sacred fires while his hair is still black’. ” The Ap. Dh. S. 

(I. 1. 2 11-16) provides that the student’s stay with the 
teacher’s household should be 48 years, 24 years or 12 years at 
the lowest. Manu III. 1 also states that the vow of studying 
the three Vedas under a guru must be observed for 36 years or 
for half of that time or for a quarter of it or until the student 
has mastered (the Voda). These long periods of 48 years, 36 or 
24 years for Veda study (before a man could become an house¬ 
holder) are here forbidden in Kali. This was nothing new. Yaj. 
I. 36 had allowed 12 years for each Veda or five and if a man 
did not want to study all \odas but only one he could finish his 
studenthood in five years. Only an extremely small number 
could have spent 48 or 36 years in Veda study. Sahara on Jai. 
I. 3, 3 held that this text of Baud, was opposed to the iruti about 
kiudjing fires when a man was a young householder with black 
hair and was to be discarded. Vide pp. 832-834 above for a 


1878 fifraui i aqt q q gq fr re ft < fast 

sifafavront guvwffa « sift* q by ^qrrq? p. 7 i : rrftut wgranft 
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discussion of this. The authors of the Samayamayukha and 
the Sm. Kau. both of whom had before them the reading 
* dlrghakalam brahmacaryam ’ held that this prohibition was 
aimed at the words of Ap. and Baud, and that the vow of 
perpetual studentship which was undertaken with a special 
purpose in view (viz. realization of brahma and non-retum 
to saHtsara ) was not prohibited by the Kalivarjya text and that 
there was nothing wrong in the practice of perpetual student- 
hood among the Dravidas. 

54. ' Animal sacrifice. ’ In the Markandeya as quoted in 
Apararka p. 929 above animal sacrifice was forbidden in the Kali 
age. Though popular feeling had gradually veered round to the 
view that meat should not be offered in sraddhas, in madhuparka 
(No. 22 above), yet animal sacrifices were performed at all 
times and are even now performed, though very rarely. 

55. ‘Intoxicating drinks (madya)'. There were startling 
vicissitudes in the attitude to intoxicants. 

In Vedic times soma was a beverage drunk by the priests 
and sura was a beverage for common men and usually not 
meant to be offered to the gods. Soma and sura are sharply 
distinguished (vide Tai. S. II. 5. 1. 1, Vaj. S. 19. 7, Sat. Br. V. 1. 
5. 28). The Sat. Br. (Y. 1. 5. 28) has the striking antithesis 
‘For, Soma is truth, prosperity, light; and sura is untruth, 
misery, darkness \ In the SautramanI isti a brahmana had to 
be hired for drinking the dregs of sura offered in it and if a 
br&hmana could not be found the sura was poured on an ant¬ 
hill (Tai. Br. I. 8. 6 and Sahara on Jai. III. 5.14-15). It appears 
from the Kathaka-samhitS XIL 12 that 1879 brahmanas had by 
that time come to regard the drinking of sura as sinful. From 
Chan. Up. V. 10.9 it appears that a drinker of sura was enumerated 
among five grave sinners. In the Asv. gr. II. 5.3-5 it is said 
that in the rites of the AnvastakS day when pindas are offered 
to the male ancestors, the female ancestors viz. the mother, the 
paternal grandmother and great-grandmother are offered sura 
and the scum of boiled rice in addition 1880 . The Nir. S. (III. 

1879. uwn* wrgrwi qtf w fawfk «nc*i*TT frs&isq r qfk i «his«d. xn 12 , 

quoted by the on %. 1.3.7 p. 210 and by on ijqitfl- 

171 III. 4. 31. 
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p. 367) refers to this passage of the Asv. Gr. and holds that the 
Kalivarjya text against intoxicants forbids this also. 

Madya is a generic term applicable to all intoxicating 
drinks; sura is said to be of three kinds, viz. that prepared from 
molasses, that from honey (or madhuka flowers or from grapes) 
and that from corn flour (Manu XI 94, Visnu Dh. S. 23. 82 and 
Samvarta 117). The Visnu Dh. S. (22. 83-84) specifies ten 
kinds of madya, all of which a brahmana was not even to touch. 
Gaut. II. 25 1881 , Ap. Dh. S. I. 5. 17. 21,* Manu XI. 95 forbid all 
kinds of madya to brahmanas at all stages of life. Ap. I. 7. 
21. 8, Vas. I. 20, Manu XI. 54, Visnu Dh. S. 35. 1 hold that the 
drinking of sura is one of the five grave sins (mahapatakas), 
while Yaj. IIL 227 employs the word‘madya’in place of sura 
in this connection. Baud. Dh. S. I. 1. 22 however notes that 
among the five practices peculiar to the brahmanas of the north 
was that of drinking rum and Baud, condemns it. The verses 
of Manu XI. 93-94 about the three kinds of sura have been the 
subject of frequent and varying interpretations. Visvarupa on 
Yaj. III. 222, the Mit. on Yaj. m. 253, Apararka p. 1069 and 
others establish that the word ‘ sura ’ primarily applies to paistl 
(liquor prepared from flour ) alone, that paistl is forbidden to 
all brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, that it is the drinking 
of paistl alone that constitutes a mahapataka, that all intoxi¬ 
cating drinks are forbidden to brahmanas in all ages, but in* 
toxicants other than paistl (such as those prepared from molasses 
or madhuka flowers ) are not forbidden to ksatriyas and vaisyas. 
Manu XI. 93 says that sura is the refuse of cooked food ( rice ); 
therefore members of the three higher castes should not drink 
sura. This clearly shows that Manu took sura as meaning 
only paistl (liquor prepared from rice flour). The Visnu Dh. 
S. (22. 84) expressly says that ksatriyas and vaisyas are not 
polluted by touching the ten kinds of madyas specified by it. 
In the Udyogaparva (59. 5) both Vftsudeva (Krsna) and Arjuna 
are described as intoxicated by drinking the liquor prepared 
from honey and the Tantravartika establishes that there was 
nothing wrong in this as both were ksatriyas. Intoxicants were 
not forbidden to sudras. Brahmac&rins of whatever varna had 
to abstain from intoxicants of all kinds. Apararka 1882 (p. 63) 

1881. inf fart HT0TW: \ U. 25 ; TOWfa** t *,.1.5.17. 21. 

1882. mSr fart wistot: » fa^rfafa fagnswW *isrtfa 

p. 63. 
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after quoting the Brahmapurana states that intoxicating drinks 
were forbidden to the three varnas in Kali and to brahmanas 
in all yugas (ages). But this is opposed to tradition. The 
Adiparva (chap. 76) narrates 1883 that Sukracarya prohibited for 
the first time brahmanas from drinking intoxicants (vide H. Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 792-799 for detailed discussion of this topic). The 
Kalivarjya text forbids the drinking of intoxicants to all the 
three twice-born classes. But ksatriyas and vaisyas pay scant 
attention to this prohibition and even some brahmanas in these 
days have taken to drink as a fashionable indulgence. The K. 
V. N. (folio 5a), Krsnabhatta 1881 and Sm. Kau. note that in the 
Sakta treatises (called Vamagama) madya is allowed to be 
offered to the idol for all the three varnas and to ksatriyas in the 
propitiatory rites for Vinayaka and for birth on the Mula con¬ 
stellation but this kalivarjya text forbids all that. 

An analysis of these 55 kalivarjyas yields very interesting 
results. About one-fourth out of the above 55 relate to Srauta 
matters. There are several texts forbidding Agnihotra, 
Asvamedha, Rajasuya, Purusamedha, sattras, Gosava, animal 
sacrifices, while a few others are concerned with matters of 
detail in sacrifices (vide No. 11,14-16, 29-30, 38, 48-51, 54). 
The first nine of these 55 are concerned with legal matters and 
relations. Some prohibitions are due to growing caste exclusive¬ 
ness (No. 5,10, 31, 40, 43 ). Others again spring from ideas of 
greater insistence on the sacredness of the marriage tie, a 
stricter morality and a demand for greater decency and purity, 
particularly in women ( No. 2, 3, 4, 9, 15, 23, 24, 33, 39, 55 ). 
A few are based on notions of compassion, justice and equity 
(No. 1, 8, 24, 25, 42). Some owe their origin to the growing 
sacredness of the brahmana’s person and his high social position 
(No. 7,10, 27, 29, 30). Some must have been suggested by 
hygienic considerations (No. 12,16, 28, 38, 41, 45), some arose 
from strict ideas of sin, expiation and ceremonial purity and 
impurity (No. 13, 18-21, 28, 44). Two of these, when they 


ufts: fVTUTC 1 76. 67 = 25. 62. 
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prohibit the stage of forest hermit and of sannySsa, strike at the 
very root of the ancient scheme of asramas. 

The chapter on Kalivarjyas can be employed as a very 
effective answer to those who trot out the theory of the ‘unchang¬ 
ing East*. Social ideas and practices undergo substantial 
changes even in the most static societies. Many of the practic¬ 
es, that had the authority of the Veda (which was supposed to be 
self-existent and eternal) and of such ancient smrtis as those of 
Ap., Mann and Yaj., had either come to be given up or had 
become obnoxious to popular sentiment. This fiction of great 
men meeting together and laying down conventions for the 
Kali age was the method that was hit upon to admit changes in 
religious practices and ideas of morality. The Kalivarjya texts 
are also a complete answer to those who hold fast to the notion 
that dharma ( particularly acaradluirma ) is immutable and un¬ 
changeable ( aparwartariiya ). This chapter on Kalivarjya 
unmistakably shows how the most authoritative dicta of the 
Veda and of ancient sages and law-givers were set aside and 
held to be of no binding authority because they ran counter to 
prevailing notions and furnishes a powerful weapon in the 
hands of those who want to introduce reforms in the incidents 
of marriage, inheritance and other matters touching modern 
Hindu society. One can further see how some practices still 
persist in spite of the prohibitions in the Kalivarjya texts viz. 
marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter, sannyasa, 
agnihotra and even srauta animal sacrifices (rarely). 

Some works add two more to the Kalivarjya verses which 
mean, ‘ imprecations, omens, dreams, palmistry, listening for 
supernatural voices or messages, promises to make presents to 
a deity if a certain prayer were granted, prophetic replies by 
astrologers to questions, may rarely turn out to be true. One should 
not, however, resort to these through the desire to secure results 
from them. Similarly there are other actions also (thathave to 
be abandoned) in the Kali age, because they have come to be 
included (by people) under improper acts (adharma).’ 1885 


1885. I ?iqpTT: I 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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From the fact that no ancient etnrti speaks of Kalivarjya, 
that the ancient commentaries of ViSvarupa, Medh&tithi and 
even Vijnanesvara do not cite long lists of Kalivarjyas, that 
such lists first make their appearance in the SmrtyarthasSra, 
the Sra. C. and Hemadri ( works and authors of 12tli and 13th 
centuries), the most probable inference is that these lists of 
Kalivarjyas were first put together at the earliest in the 10th or 
11th century A. D. 1886 


( Continued from the last Page ) 

* STT***nf*. l P 477. The passage 1 ••• fPfc 1 is 

quoted by on HI. 2.4. The (folio lib) explains 
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1886. An attempt at a systematical collection of the Kalivarjya 
texts and elucidation thereof was made by me in a paper submitted to the 
8 th All India Oriental Conference held at Mysore in December 1935. The 
paper was published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. 12 pp. 1-18 (New Series), 1936. Recently ( 1943 ) 
Mr. Batuknath Bbattacharya has published a book which contains a 
full treatment of Kalivarjyas. He states in the preface that it is ' an 
exact reprint of the thesis for Jogendrachandra Ghose Research Prize in 
Comparative Indian Law for 1933 \ that the subject is ‘comparatively fresh 
and unexplored * and that the treatment is on lines marked out by the writer 
himself. He claims that his work is * original as a whole except one sec¬ 
tion on secondary sons*. He does not state exactly in what year the thesis 
for a prize of 1933 was submitted to the Calcutta University. Presumably a 
thesis for a prize of 1933 should have been submitted in 1934 or 1935 at the 
latest. No satisfactory explanation is given why the thesis was published in 
1943, so long after the year of the prize, nor does he mention my paper 
published so far back as 1936. It appears from quotations in the book as 
printed that it was probably retouched, if not actually written, after 1937. For 
example, on p. 76 he quotes a passage from the Smrtimuktaphala (section 
on Varnasrama p. 201), which was published by Principal J. R. Gharpure 
only in 1937 in Devanagari. If the original thesis was written or revised 
in or after 1937 my paper published in 1936 should have been mentioned. 
Mr. Batuknath Bhattacbarya in his paper * the sources of dharma and their 
comparative authority * published in the Proceedings of the 10th Oriental 
Conference at TirUpati held in 1940 refers to my paper on Kalivarjyas 
(p. 160) as 'brief and compact r . This shows that he knew my paper 
years before he published bis work in 1943. The claim of the subject being 
' unexplored 1 and the thesis being ' original ’ is hardly admissible. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


CUSTOMS IN MODERN INDIAN LAW 

Though an elaborate treatment of customs in modern 
Anglo-Indian Law is far beyond the scope of the present work, 
yet a few words on customs in modern times may not be 
altogether out of place here. When the British began to acquire 
political domination in India they realized the importance attach¬ 
ed to customs by all persons in India and the Charter of the 
Mayor’s court at Bombay in 1753, unconsciously following the 
ancient dicta of Manu ( VII. 203 } and Yaj. (I. 343), contains the 
earliest trace in British royal charters of a reservation to the 
peoples of India of their laws and customs. 1887 The British 
Parliament and the Indian Legislatures have allowed customs 
to occupy a very high place in the administration of law and 
justice. The preamble to 21 Geo. Ill chap. 70 (1781 A. D. ) 
recited that one of the purposes for which the Act was passed 
was that the inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa should be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of all their laws, 
usages, rights and privileges and sec. 17 of that Act provided 
among other things that, in the case of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods and all matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party shall be determined in the case of Mahomedans by 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans and in the case of Gentus 
by the laws and usages of Gentus 1888 and, where only one of 
the parties shall be a Mahomedan or Gentu, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 37 Geo. Ill chap. 142 ( 1796 A. D.), 
sec. 13, Bombay Regulation IV of 1827, sec. 26, the Government 
of India Act of 1915 ( 5 and 6 Geo. V chap. 61, sec. 112 ), Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act 1935 ( 25 Geo. V chap. 2, sec. 223), the 


1887. Vide Lopes v. Lopes 5 Bom. H. C. R. (O. C. J.) 172, 183 

1888. The word ‘Gentu’ (orGentoo) was the Portuguese word for 
* Gentile' and appears to mean a pagan inhabitant of Hindustan who is not 
a Mahomedan. Its use in a judicial document first occurs in the judgment 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes in Omichand v . Barker (Durnford’s Reports 
of cases, 1737-1769, p. 538 ). Vide on the word Gentoo ‘Khojas and 
Memons case’ in Perry’s Oriental cases 110, 123 and Lopes v. Lopes 
5 Bom. H. C. R. (O. C. J. ) 172, 185-186. 
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Madras Civil Courts Act (HI of 1873, sec. 16), the Bengal, 
North-west Provinces and Assam Civil Courts Act ( XII of 1887 
sec. 37), Central Provinces LawB Act (XX of 1875, sec. 5), 
the Oudh Laws Act (XVlII of 1876, sec. 3 ), the Bengal Laws 
Act ( XVI of 1872, sec. 5 ) enact that the custom of the parties 
or of the defendant shall be the rule of decision in matters of 
succession and inheritance, marriage, caste, religious institu¬ 
tions and the like. 

The burden of proving a custom opposed to the general 
law or in derogation of the ordinary rights of another lies 
heavily on the person alleging it. 1889 The decided cases lay 
down several essentials of a valid custom. In order to make a 
particular custom valid it must be proved to be immemorial or 
ancient, uniform, certain, reasonable, obligatory and it must 
not be immoral or opposed to public policy or to any express 
enactment of the Legislature. What antiquity must be proved 
before a custom can be accepted as valid depends upon the 
circumstances of each case. 1890 When it is said that a custom 
must be ancient it is not meant that the antiquity must be 
carried back to a period beyond the memory of man. According 
to the Mit. on Yaj. II. 27 smarta-kala (time within living memory) 
in relation to possession means a period of one hundred years, 
while according to Katyayana and Vyasa it is only a period of 
sixty years. 1991 On evidence of the prevalence of a custom even 
for 20, 30, 80 or 90 years the Courts have held that a 
presumption may arise that the custom is ancient and that if 
the presumption is not rebutted the Court may accept it as a 
valid and ancient custom. 1892 Many instances have generally 
to be adduced for proof of a custom. No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down about the number of instances required to prove a 


1889. Neelkisto Deb v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, 542; Shiba 
Prasad v. Prayagkumari 59 I. A. 331, 345; Baba Narayan v, Saboosa 
46 Bom. L. R. 512 (P. C.), 314. 

1890. Subhant v, Nawab 68 I. A. 1, followed in Panchanon Roy v. 
Fazlur Rahman 76 C. L. J. 479. 

1891. g^vi giro ^if • rism i fcr ux fo fiftg e n Run Twin 

(*3*51 » tot. q. by p. 636; Wifi* gist wtimpvsrm i 

TSfwi m «rWl gj &ft g wt 3 ifcqte'ft' faqtaft n totu: » 

«im q- by H. P- 75. 

1892. Slahatnaya Debt v. Haridas 42 Cal. 455, 472 ; Garurudhwaja 
v . Sajtarandhwaja 27 I. A. 238; Basant v. Brijraj 62 I. A, 180, 193 ; 
Parshottam v. Vtnichand 45 Bom* 754, 767. 
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custom. 1893 In certain cases it has been held that specific 
instances are not absolutely necessary, but the opinions 
of persons likely to know the existence of the custom 
is entitled to great weight, even though they may not be able 
to cite specific instances. 1893 * Customs once prevalant* 
particularly family customs, may come to be dis¬ 
continued on account of accident, change in popular sentiment 
or by the concurrent will of aTl the members concerned. 1894 
Customs must be strictly construed and cannot be extended by 
analogy or parity of reasoning. Because in a particular caste 
marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed by custom 
it does not follow that marriage with a maternal aunt’s or 
paternal aunt’s daughter will necessarily be valid. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 467 notes 1095-6. The evidence about a custom 
should be such as to prove the uniformity and continuity of the 
usage, the conviction of those following it that they were acting 
in accordance with law and the consciousness of obligatorines 
and the custom should not spring from mere habit, imitation 
and ignorance or mutual arrangement. 1895 A custom must not 
be unreasonable. A custom of excluding daughters from 
inheritance was held to be not unreasonable according to the 
ideas of the Hindu community. 1896 A custom that only 
members of certain castes ( and not of others) were entitled to 
make use of a temple and to worship therein was held not 
unreasonable in India, though it may appear obnoxious to 
cultured people at the present day. 1897 

Customs must not be immoral. Whether a custom is 
Unmoral is to be judged by the sense of the whole community 1898 . 

1893. Vidr Ratilal v. Motilal 27 Bom. L R 880, Chandika v . 
Muna 29 I. A. 70. 

1893a. Vide Ahmed Khan v, Channi Bibi 52 I. A, 372 ; S. K. Wod e- 
yar v. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. R. 584 ; Ajai Verma v. Vijai Kutnari 41 
Bom. L. R. 700 (P. C.); Madhavrao v. Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. L. R. 196. 

1894. Vanma Kone v. Vantticht 51 Mad. 1 (F. B. ); Rajkishen 
Singh v. Ramjoy 1 Cal. 186, 195-96. 

1895. Mathura v. Esu 4 Bom. 545, 557 ; Gopalayyan v. Raghupati - 
ayyan 7 Mad. H. C. R. 250 (F. B.), 254; Ramrao v. Yeshvantrao 10 
Bom. 327. 

1896. Bhau v. Sundrabai 11 Bom. H. C. R. 249, 277. 

1897. Anandrao v . Shankar 7 Bom. 323; Sankarahnga v. Raje* 
shwar 31 Mad. 236 (P. C. ); S. K. Wodeyar v. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. R. 
584 ; but vide Narhari v. Bhimrao 39 Bom. L. R. 1295 (about a tank). 

1898. Deivanayaga v. Muthu 44 Mad. 329, 333. 
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A custom which authorizes a woman of the lower castes to 
contract a second marriage without divorce on payment of a 
certain sum to the caste was held to be immoral 1899 and the 
Bombay High Court refused to recognize the authority of the 
caste to declare a marriage void or to give a woman permission 
to remarry without a release from the husband. 1900 The adop¬ 
tion of girls by dancing girls ( naikina ) has not been recognized 
by the Bombay High Court, 1901 though the Madras High Court 
would recognize such an adoption if there was no intention to 
make it for purposes of prostitution. 1902 Dagger marriages are 
practised among certain castes. The Brahmapurana (chap. 111. 
15 and 44-46) states that among ksatriyas there are several 
forms of marriage such as forcibly carrying away the bride 
(which is the form called raksasa) or marriage with the weap¬ 
ons (of the bridegroom). In modern times dagger or sword 
marriages have not been held valid by the courtB even among 
sudras; vide Maharaja of Kolhapur v. Sundaram 48 Mad. 1, 
Ram Saran v. Mahabir 61 I. A. 106. 

Many customs and usages have been expressly forbidden 
by the Central Indian or Provincial Legislatures e. g. Sati tm , 
female infanticide, 1904 slavery, 190s marriages of children under 
a certain age, 1906 the dedication of women as devadasis to tem¬ 
ples or idols. 1907 This being so, no court will allow a party to 
plead a custom against these positive enactments. It was 
recognised in a number of cases that in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency 1908 a vatandar joshi had the right to recover by suit from 


1899. Reg v. Karsan 2 Bom. II. C. R. 117, 125; Uji v. Hathi 7 
Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 133. 

1900. Keshav v . Bai Gandi 39 Bom. 538, 543. 

1901. Mathura v. Esu 4 Bom. 545 ; Hira v. Radha 37 Bom. 116 : 
Gtrintallappa v. Kenchava 45 Bom. 768, 784-5 ; Ghasiti Uinrao v « 
Utnrao Jan 20 I. A. 193. 

1902. Venku v, Mahaltnga 11 Mad. 393 ; Kamalakshi v . Ram as ami 
19 Mad. 127 ; Duggirala Veer anna v. Duggirala Sarasiratnam 71 M. L. 
J. 53 ; Gangamma v, Cuddappah Kuppammal I. L. R. (1938) Mad. 789, 

1903. Vide Regulation XVII of 1829 and sec. 306 of I. P. C. 

1904. Vide the Female Infanticide Prevention Act (VIII of 1870). 

1905. Vide Act V of 1843 and sections 370 and 371 of I. P. C. 

1906. The Child Marriage Restraint Act (XIX of 1929 as amended by 
Act XIX of 1938). 

1907. Bombay Act X of 1934, sections 3-5. 

1908. Vide Vithal v. Anant 11 Bom. H. C. R. 6; Dinanath v. 
Sadashiva 3 Bom. 9 ; Rajav, Krishnabhat 3 Bom, 232, Waman v. Balaji 
14 Bom, 167. 
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a yajaman who had employed another priest to perform reli¬ 
gious ceremonies the amount of the fees which would properly 
be payable to the vatandar joshi if he had been employ ed to 
perform such ceremonies and also the right to recover damages 
from a person who intrudes upon his office. But Bombay Act 
XI of 1926 (the Invalidation of Hindu Ceremonial Emoluments 
Act) now enacts (by sec. 4 ) that no person shall be entitled to 
claim as a matter of right any ceremonial emoluments from any 
Hindu who does not call in the services of the person claiming 
those emolument. Therefore, suits of the nature described 
above cannot be brought now in Bombay by a vatandar josht. 

How customs and practices once prevalent may come to 
be discontinued or abrogated is well illustrated in the section 
on Kalivarjyas. Some of those that have a legal bearing have 
been already discussed above. 




APPENDIX 


Note 191 

Long lists of high functionaries and other officers occur 
in several inscriptions. Vide E. I. vol. VII at p. 91 (Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva ), E. I. vol. XII at p. 40, E. I. vol, XIV at p. • 
327 ( grant of Mahlpala). There are about 40 titles in some ins¬ 
criptions. They are generally arranged in order of dignity 
and importance, the highest coming first. Sometimes several 
offices are held by the same man. For example, in the Jesar 
plate of Siladitya ( dated in Valabhi year 357 ) the high officer 
Mammaka is styled * sandhivigrahadhikrta, divirapati, maha- 
pratlhira, samanta ’ ( E. I. XXII at p. 120 ). It is not claimed 
that the following is a thoroughly exhaustive list. It is, how¬ 
ever, exhaustive enough. Titles and dignitaries in South Indian 
languages have been generally omitted. Vogel stands for Dr. 
Vogel’s work on ‘ Antiquities of Chamba State ’ where, on pp. 
120 -136, he furnishes informing notes on some officers. There 
is difference of opinion among scholars about the exact mean¬ 
ing of certain office names. The individual functions of several 
officers are not quite clear. The references given here as to 
where an office occurs are not exhaustive. Chronologically 
older references alone are generally given and they are mostly 
taken ( so far as inscriptions are concerned ) from the Epigra- 
phia Indica ( E. I.) and the Indian Antiquary (I. A.). Many 
official titles have the word ‘maha’ prefixed without any 
change in meaning in some cases. Vide India Office Plate of 
Laksmanasena in his 27th year (E. I. XXVI. p. 1 at p. 7) 
for many official titles beginning with ‘maha’. 

—Vide Mahaksaputalika below. ‘Aksapatala’ means 
‘ Account office ’ (Stein) or * Record office ’ (Fleet). There 
is ‘ gr&maksapatalika ’ mentioned in the Harsacarita ( VII, 
para 2). Vide Chandela plate dated sammt 1108 (E. I. XX 
at p, 128) and Candravat! plate of Oandradeva dated 
sarhvat 1148 (E. I. IX at p. 305). K .utilya has a section on 
the superintendent of ‘ aksapatala ’ (II. 7). 

eiyqasiftffl—This is synonymous with ‘ aksapatalika \ This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 60 p. 257 and in R&jataran- 
ginl V. 301, 397-398. 
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ar$nz55n3f$r—Superintendent of recordg and accounts. Vide 
Kautilya II. 7 and p. 143 above for his duties. 

3T^ni%^ or ere^Rnf^—Officer in charge of the gambling-hall. 
Vide Komanda plate of Nettabhafija in E. I. XXIV p. 172 
at p. 173 (about 4th century A.D. ). 

3f$n?N—Superintendent of gambling. He was one of the 
‘ ratnins ’ mentioned in the Tai. S. and Sat Br. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 1216 and above p. 112. 

—‘ Market-master ’. Vide Rajat. V. 167. 

—Official recorder or scribe (who drew up deeds 
of sale and the like after having the land sold measured in 
his presence ). Vide Rajat. VI. 38 and note 436 above where 
Visnu Dh. S. VII. 3 is quoted. 

3RTCT55—Officer in charge of boundaries. Vide Kautilya 1.12 
(one of the 18 tirthas ), H 21, V. 1. and Kamandaka XH. 5. 
The word occurs in the M&lavikagnimtra, Act I. 

—Officer in charge of the inner apartments or 
of the harem. Vide Masulipatam plate of Ammar&ja II in 
E. I. XXIV p. 268 at p. 276. 

3Rl : 3fai—Officer in charge of the king’s inner apartments or 
harem of the king. Vide Candravatl plate of Candradeva 
of Kanoj (in samixtt 1148 ) in E. I. IX. at p. 305. 

—A class of royal servants very intimate with the king 
(probably same as abhyantara). Vide Parikud plate of 
Madhyamarajadeva of Sailadanta family in E. I. XI at 
p. 286 and grant of Lak^manasena in E. I. XII p. 91 (of 
1122 A. D. ). 

—Officer in charge of the inner apartments or harem. 
Kautilya I. 12 mentions this officer among the 18 tirthas. 
The word occurs in the Kadambarl (para 88), the Dasa- 
kumaracarita HI. p. 71 and is defined by the Amarakosa. 

erfJfaWTO—A messenger. The word occurs in the NftlandH 
plate of Devapaladeva in E. I. XVH at p. 321 (the words 
are ‘ dutapraisanika-gam&gamika-abhitvaram&naka ’) and 
in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmap&la (E. L vol. IV p. 243 
at p. 250). Vide also Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 166 for the 
same and Vogel (pp. 125-126). 

WW—(Prakrit for erm^T). Vide NaBik Ins. Nos, 4 and 5 in 
E.I VIHpp.71,73). 
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3OTf!l—Minister. Vide p. 104 and note 150 above. 

3prera-3TZTC«r—A petty officer in charge of the fodder for horseB. 
Vide Rajat. HI. 489. 

3W#—A cavalry officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 61 at p. 259 (in 
the Gupta year 106 ). 

—Officer in charge of the account or record office. Vide 
E. I. vol. I pp. 316, 318 (grant of Karnal dated samvat 1148). 

—Officer in charge of an agrahara or agraMras. Vide 
Gupta Idb. No. 12 ( Bihar stone Ins. of Skandagupta) p. 47 
at p. 52 and Mallasarul plate of Vijayasena in E. I. XXIII 

1 p.155 at p. 159. The word may also be ‘ agrahSrika * or 

‘agraharin’. Vide E. I. XXIV at p. 127 for a note on 
‘agrahara\ 

—One who communicates at the order of the king the 
details about alandgrant to local officers (probably the same 
as dutalai). This word occurs in some of the earliest Ins. of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. VI p. 84 at p. 88 ). 
Vide also E. I. VIII at p. 146 ( plates of the great Pallava 
queen Carudevi), JBBRAS vol. X p. 365 of iake 532 
( where the ajnapti is Durgapati), E. 1. XII p. 3, E. I. XV 
p. 70 (plate of Sundara Cola). In the grant of the eastern 
Galukya king Arama II we have 1 ajnaptih katakadhlso 
bbattadevasca lekhakah’ (E. I. Vll at p 188). Vide p. 184 
of the same for a discussion of the meaning. 

ansil—a synonym ot epf#. Vide Parle plate of Indravarman in 
E. I. XIV p. 360 at p. 362 ( of the Ganga year 149 ) where 
the words are * ajha mahamahattara-SivavarmS ’. When in 
the Gupta Ins. No. 25 at p. 115 ( of Maharaja Sanksobha ) 
or in the plate of Dronasimha in the Valabhi year 183 in 
E. I. XVI at p. 19 the words at the end are ‘svayam-ajna’ the 
meaning is that the king employed no dutaka to convey the 
details of his grant to the local officers but that he gave the 
details in person. 

Probably the same as ‘ftjnapti* or ‘dutaka*. Vide 
I. A, 14 p. 161 in tho record of V&kpatiraja of Dhara dated 
samvat 1036. 

—Officer in charge oi forest tracts. The word occurs in 
Kauljilya 1.12 among the 18 tirthas. 

3 nfa$rffa”Offieer. The exact function cannot be indicated. 
Vide_grant of DhSravarsa in iake 702 ( E. I. XXIV p. 176 
123 
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at p. 184), Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 ( E. L 
VII p. 26 at p. 40), Kauthem plate of Vikram&ditya V in 
iake 930 (]. A. 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ). 

ariwRR—Officers specially intimate or in close contact with the 
king. Vide Rajat. VIII 426. 

enjj®—An officer. The exact duties are not clear. Pfinini II. 
3. 40 indicates that he knows the word in the sense of a 
servant or officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 1 p. 1 at p. 8 
(Allahabad Stone pillar Ins. of Samudragupta) whioh hau 
‘ ayukta-purusa \ 

—Same as The word occurs in KSmasutra V. 5. 5 

and Kamandaka V. 82 ( q. in note 73 above). Vide Omgudu 
grant of Vijayaskandavarman (E. I. XI at p. 250), Pahar- 
pur plate ( E. I. XX p. 59 at p. 61 in Gupta year 159), plate 
of Drouasimha in Valabhi year 183 ( E. I. XI p. 17 ), grant 
of Dharasena II in Valabhi year 252 (in I. A. vol. 15 p. 187), 
the Maitraka plate in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI p. 83 ). • 

en%5{—(Prakrit epjgsj)—occurs in Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip¬ 
tion of Asoka ( in Corpus 1.1, vol. Ip. 175 ). 

enWMIs*—lit. guardian of quarters. Acc. to Sukra I. 192 he is a 
chief ruling over 10000 villages. 

yq^cti—A subordinate officer. Kautilya II. 5 has that word. The 
duties cannot be specified. 

—Probably the same as ‘ upayukta'. The word occurs in 
Karhad plates of Krspa in dated sake 880 ( E. I. IV p. 278, 
at p. 285 ), the Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 
(in E. I. VH p. 26 at p. 40 ). 

yqRqj—A very high officer, somewhat like a Governor of a 
province. Vide Damodarpur plate of Kumaragupta I in the 
Gupta yeai 125 (i. e. 443-44 A. D.) where an uparika is said 
to have been selected by Emperor KumSragupta to govern 
Pundravardhanabhukti and where the uparika is said to 
have appointed the kumSramStya Vetravarman to govern 
the district (visaya) of Kotivarsa (E. I. XV p. 130). He 
is sometimes styled maharaja and r&japutra. Vide also 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 213, 216, the Bhagalpur plate of 
NirSyanapSla (LA. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa ( E. I. TV p. 208 at p. 211) where uparika 
occurs after * kumarftmatya ’ and before ‘ visayapati *. 
Visvarupa on Yaj. L 307 quotes a prose passage from 
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Brhasflati where the qualities requisite in an uparika are set 
out. Vide Dr. R G. Bhandarkar Festsohrift pp. 231-233 for 
note and Vogel p. 123. 

W—The exact meaning is not certain; probably an officer 
belonging to a body organized in military fashion for 
collecting revenue or performing pol ice duties. The word 
occurs in Rajat V. 24 J, VII. 1604. 

or qj^tsr or Superintendent of the royal camp. 

Vide E. I. VII at p. 185 (grant of Amma-II who ruled from 
945 to 970 A. D.). 

—Exact function not known. The word occurs in two Tale- 
svara plates in E. I. XIII at p. 117. Vide below. 

fwwrfalfa or sfii'Wiqid or —Commander-in-chief. Vide Rajat. 

V. 447, VII 1362 and 1366. 

—An officer connected with the army. Vide Rajat. 
VEU. 1430. 

—A clerk. The word occurs in the Irda plate of Kamboja 
king Narapfiladeva in E. I. XXII p. 150 at p. 155 (about 
10th century A. D. ). 

—A scribe of legal documents. Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 25 p. 187 at p. 194. Vide Vogel p. 133. 

—Officer in charge of a State department or office. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda stone Ins. of Yasovarmadeva’s 
reign about 530 A. D. in E. I. XX p. 37 at p. 44, in the 
Chatsu Ins. of Guhilot Baladitya of about the 10th century 
in E. I. XEI p. 10 at p. 17, in a grant dated sarnvat 1203 of 
Govindocandra’s son in E. I. VIII p. 158 ( where we have 
‘ karanika-thakkura-srivlvlka), in E. I. XX Appendix p. 52 
No. 350 of sarhvit 1228 ( about the donation of a karanika- 
brShmana-Chahada). 

Same as ‘ karanika*. The word occurs in the Harsa- 
carita VII para 2 ( sukala-karani-pankarah ), 

—Executive minister. The word occure in Rudradaraan’s 
Junagadh Ins. of 150 a. D. in E. I. vol. Vm p. 36. Vide 
p. 105 above. 

—A scribe or writer in the revenue department of the king. 
The oldest references are probably those in Yfij. I 322, 
Vi$nu Dh. S. VII. 3 and Br. Sam. 86.12. Vide AsvaghSsa- 
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kSyaatha above and grSmakayastha in Rajat. V. 175 and 
Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. IX p. 12 (a grant of 
Gupta year 120 i. e. 439-40 A. D. ). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 75-77 for a note on Kayastha. 

wftfores—Superintendent of all mines and State manufact¬ 
ories. Kautilya 1.12 mentions him among the 18 tirlhas. 
Kautilya II. 12 is headed ‘ akara-karmantapravartanam ’ 
i. e. ‘conducting mining operations and manufactories’. 

ftTTC—A prince younger than a Yu vara ja (the heir apparent). 
The word ' Kumala ’ occurs in the first separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1.1 vol. I pp. 93, 97). Vide also 
Corpus 1.1. vol. II pp. 40 and 48 (Mathura Lion Pillar 
capital). 

—A high officer below a provincial Governor. Vide 
‘uparika’ above. In the Allahabad praiasti of Samudra- 
gupta, Harisena is described as kumaramatya and also 
sandhivigrahika and mahadancfuiayaka (Gupta Ins. No. 1 
at p. 16). Vide Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p, 211), E. I. X 
at p. 72 in the reign of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 117 ( a 
brahmana is described as mantrin, kumaramatya and maha- 
baladhikrta). Vide Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s paper on * kumara¬ 
matya ’ in the proceedings of the 6th All India Oriental 
Conference pp. 211 ff., p. 117 above and Vogel p. 123. 

—a hereditary clerk or officer. The word occurs in the 
Sudi Ins. of take 981 in E. I. XV p. 85 at p. 91. 

—An officer in charge of ten villages who was granted a 
‘ kula ’ of land for his salary. Vide Manu VII. 119 and 
Kulluka thereon. In the Damodarpur plate of Gupta year 
124 it is said that the head of the district was assisted by 
the nayara-ireqthin, pratliama-kulika and j/ratiiama-kayastha 
(E. L XV at p. 130). In the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva 
we read ‘ Odra-m&lava-khasa-kulika-karnata-huna-cata-bha- 
tasevakadin ’ (E. I. XVII at p. 321). Vide Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p.166. Vogel says that ‘Kulika* is a tribe 
(pp. 126-127 ). Probably the passage means ‘ officers in 
Orissa, Khasa and M&lva and the c&tas and soldiers of 
Karn&ta and Huna origin ’. Kulika also - means ‘ an arbi¬ 
trator as a tribunal ’. Vide pp. 280-282 above and Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 19 p. 12 at p. 14. Vide 
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4>lg9lv5—Officer in charge of a fort. The word occurs in the 
Bhagalpur plate of N&rayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva in E. I. XVII at 
p. 321 where the word is read as kotap&la. 

—Chamberlain. Vide p. Ill above. He is one of the ‘ ratnins\ 
According to Manu X. 16 and Yaj. 1. 94 the offspring of a 
ksatriya woman from a sudra male was called ksattr and 
it is probable that such mixed offspring were employed as 
door-keepers or chamberlains. 

—A provincial chief. The word occurs in Corpus 1.1. vol. II 
p. XXXIV and pp. 23, 28 (Taxila plate of Patika of the 
year 78) and in the plate of Vidagdha in ‘ Antiquities of 
Chamba Ins. No, 15 p. 161 at p. 166. Vogel says it must 
be read as ‘ksetrapa’. Vide ‘mahaksatrapa’ below. The word 
is probably a Sanskritized form of Persian ‘ satrap \ 

«j?jq—The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at 306 ). 

$5FIT<35—Occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva (E. I. 
XVH at p. 321). 

—The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the jNalanda plate of Deva¬ 
paladeva ( E. J. XVII at p. 321) and in the Chamba Inscrip¬ 
tion Nos. 15 and 26. In ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ Ins. 
No. 25 tho form is * khadgaraksa ’. Vide Vogel pp. 127-128. 

3 PScn 3 —Occurs in the Kahla plate ot Sodhadeva of samvat 1134 
(E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). The form occurs in 

the Panchobh plate of guupjW (JBORS. vol V p. 582 at 
p. 588). 

jgte—Occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapaladeva ( E. I. 
vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ). The meaning is uncertain. 

jrsjqfa—Officer in charge of the elephant arm in an army. The 
word occurs in the plate of Jayacandra of Kanoj dated 
samvat 1225 in I. A. vol. 15 at p. 7. 

USWfS—Occurs in the Talesvara plate (6th to 8th centuries A. D.) 
in E. I. XIII. p. 109 at 115. 3cqa on 52. 13 says 

‘ USt: \ 

ijSRR—(a Persian word for * treasurer ’)—occurs in the Ins. of 
Mahaksatrapa Sodasa found at Mathura (in E. L IX p. 247). 
Vide RSjat. V. 177. 
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—The meaning is uncertain. It probably means some 
kind of messenger. It occurs in BhagalpUr plate of N&r&- 
yanapSla (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), the N&lands plate of 
Devapaladeva (E. I. XVII at p. 321), the Rajor Ins. of 
Mathanadeva in safnvat 1016 (in E. I. vol. Ill p. 263 at 
p. 266). on 85. 34 explains qgr as TOtHTfSte. In the 

Khalimpur plate ( E. I. vol. IV pp. 243, 250) the words 
occur one after another. 

—Same as gramakuta below. Vide Ins. from Hotlur in 
E. I. XVI p. 74 ( of sake 929 ). 

JITjfOf—Same as above. It occurs in the Ratta Ins. from Saundatti 
of sake 902 (in JBBRAS. vol. X at p. 208). 

—Officer in charge of a gw, for which see p. 205 above. 
It occurs in the Panchobh plate of Sangrimagupta ( 12th 
century ) in JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

—Secret service men. Vide Irda plate of Kamboja king 
Narapaladeva in E. I. XXII p. 150 at p. 156 (about 10th 
century). 

jtr—O fficer over five or ten villages. Vide Kaut. It. 35 and 
p. 143 above. 

jfrffcqq,—‘ Superintendent of woods and forests' (Fleet). The 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 12 p. 47 at p. 50, in the NalandS 
plate of DevapSla (E. I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur plate of 
NarSyanapSla (L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. L XII p. 6 at p. 9). The word is formed 
from ‘ gulma ’ acc. to V&rtika 13.(ayasthanebhyasthaka) 
on P&nini IV. 2.104. Vogel (p. 127 ) boldly asserts that 
‘ the words saulkika and gaulmika are unknown in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ in spite of Biihler’s note in E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 
that saulkikas are frequently mentioned in inscriptions. But 
saulkika also occurs in Yaj. II. 173 and both words occur 
in the Mah&bhasya. Gulma means a post of guards. Vide 
p. 141 above. The word * gumike ’ read in the grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5) is 
correctly held by Biihler to stand for ‘ gaulmika ’. 

—Village scribe. Occurs in Rajat V. 175. 

—Village headman. Vide p. 154 for reference from 
Paithlnasi. Kaut. IV. 4 has that word and the com. on 
Kimasutra V. 5. 5 explains *halotthavrtti* as ‘ gramakuta*. 
Vide also Karhad plates of Krsna HI dated take 880 (E. L 
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IV p. 378 at p. 285), the Sanjan plates of Buddha-varasa 
(E. I. XIV p. 144 at p. 150), the grant of Karka Suvarnavarsa 
in Sake 746 ( E. I. XXIV p. 77 at p. 84 ), Cambay plates of 
Govinda IV in sake 852 ( E. I. VII pp. 26, 39). 

—Same as above. This form occurs in Kauthem plate of 
Vikramaditya V dated sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24). 

qrqrft—Village headman. Vide pp. 153-154 above for ancient 
references. Pan ini V. 2. 78 has this word. 

—Same as above. Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 
qiqqfa—Occurs in the Mit. on Yaj. II. 271. 

Occurs in Yaj. II 271. 

—Vide Kamasutra V. 5. 5. 

—Village headman. Occurs in Manu VII. 116, Kaut. HI. 
10 and in Bhumara stone Pillar Ins. of Hastin and 
Sarvanatha in Gupta year 189 ( Gupta Inscription No. 24 
p. 112 ). 

—Officer in charge of quays or landing places ( ghats ). 
Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in sahtoat 1134 ( E. I. VII, 
p. 85 at p. 91). For vide JBORS vol. V pp. 582, 588. 

—This word has given rise to various opinions. Fleet and 
Biihler translate as * irregular soldiers ’. Vogel (pp. 130-132) 
points out that Chamba is the only place where the ancient 
word ‘ cata ’ is still extant in the modern form ' chat ’ 
meaning * head of a pargai)a ’. Grants of villages are often 
expressed as 4 acStabhatapravesya ’ ( not to be entered by 
catas and bhatas) \ For example, in the Surat plate of 
Maitraka Vyaghrasena ( E. I. XI at p. 221) it is stated 
that the granted land was not to be entered by catas and 
bhatas except for (seizing) robbers and those guilty of 
harm or treason to the king. Similar words occur in the 
Betul plates of Sahksobha in Gupta year 199 (acatabha- 
tapravesyam coradrohakavarjam) in E. I. VHI p. 287. 
The words occur also in the Khoh plate of Mahar&ja Hastin 
in Gupta year 191 (Gupta Ins. No. 23 p. 106). Y&j. I 336 
states that it is the duty of the king to protect people from 
the harassment caused by catas, robbers and lcayasthas and 
the Mit. explains * cata ’ as persons who deprive people of 
their wealth after producing false confidence in them. Three 
quarters of the same verse occur in the Pancatantra I p. 72 
verse 343. Apararka (p. 792) quotes Brhaspati that * dangers 
common to all are those arising from catas and thieves ’• 
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Prof. Pathak while editing the Abhona plates of Sahkara- 
gapa dated in Kalacuri samvat 347 in E. L IX p. 296 quotes 
the words of Sankaraoarya (t&rkika-c£ta-bhataraj&prave- 
syam) in his Bhasya on Br. Up. and Anandagiri’s explana¬ 
tion thereon viz. catas are those that transgress the rules 
of conduct for decent people and bhatas are servants telling 
falsehoods. Vide the Valabhi grant of Dharasana II in 
252 Gupta year (I. A. 15 p. 187 ) and the Palitana plates 
of the same king and of the same year in E. I. XI. p. 80 at 
p. 83 and the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 208, at 
p. 211 where we read ‘ bhatacSta-sevakadln) for,other early 
occurrences of the word. In the Naihati grant of Ballala- 
sena we have the words * cattabhatta-jfttly&n janapadan ’ 
( E. I. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

—Thief-catcher. The word occurs in Narad a (parisista 
verse 18) and in Kat. q. by Apararka p. 844. 

Probably an officer whose duty it was to secure robbers 
with ropes. Kaut. TV. 13 mentions this officer and II. 6 
refers to ‘ corarajju ’ as one constituent of * rastra \ 

—Thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Valabhi grant of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187) and the Palitana plate of the same king in the same 
year ( E. I. XI p. 80 at p. 83), the Rastrakuta grant of sake 
697 (JBBRAS vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 ), Bhagalpur plate 
of NUrayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I. XI p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

-"IKUri—Same as above. The word occurs in Yaj. II. 271 and in 
Kstyayana quoted by Apararka p, 844. 

ffiFB T foqs —Umbrella bearer. This word occurs in ‘ Antiquities 
of Chamba \ Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 128. 

—It appears to have been a mere title and not an office 
whereby the holder was entitled to wield some kind of 
power in the State. The word occurs in samvat 1005 (E. I- 
XIX p. 243), in the plate of Govindacandra in samvat 1186 
(in E. I. XIII p. 295 at p. 297), the Sevadi plate of Caham&na 
RatnapSla in samvat 1176 ( E. I. XI p. 304 at p. 310). It 
occurs as a title in R5jat. VII. 290, 706, 738. 

-A Judge (dharmftdhikfirin). Occurs in R&jat. VIII- 
2422. 
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tl?5|qi55—Seems to mean some officer like “Charged’ affaires*'. 
The word occurs in a record at Sudi in Bon Taluka of 
Calukya Somesvara I in sake 973 ( E. I. V at p. 77 ) and in 
Partabgarh Ins. of PratlhSra king Mahendrapala in saihvat 
1003 (in E. I. XIV p. 176 at p. 185), ode Madhava being 
styled ‘ tantrapala-mahasamanta-mahadandanfiyaka 
cwfcl—Superintendent of all ferries. Vide Nalanda plate of 
DevapSla ( E. I. XVH at p. 321) and Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in samvat 1134 ( E. I. VII at p. 91). In the Nalanda 
plate ‘ tarika ’ and * tarapatika ’ come immediately after 
one another and must be distinguished as to meaning. 

—Probably means * one who plies a ferry boat Occurs in 
Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagal- 
pur plate of NarSyanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 
or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Ins. 

of Saraarasimha of Mewar in samvat 1330 ( E. I. vol. XX. 
Appendix No. 579 p. 82 ). In Punjab a subdivision of high 
class kliatris is called Talwar. 

—Meaning not apparent. Bhagavanlal suggested that 
it is the same as modern * Talati ’ (petty revenue officer). 
It occurs in the Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jlvitagupta (Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216 ). 

3PCTPT—Commander of an army. In E. I. vol. V. p. 28 at p. 31 
mention is made of a Dandanatha Sahadeva under the 
Yadava king Jaitugi or JaitapSla (about 1200 A. D. ). 

—Various meanings are assigned by several scholars. 
Stein on Bajat. VII. 951 takes it to mean ‘ prefect of police ’. 
In many cases it appears to mean a * General or Magistrate ’. 
In E. I VII, Appendix No. 291, 292 and 296 Ins. of the 
yearB 1178 to 1181 A. D. there is one KeSimayya styled 
‘dandanayaka’ lower in rank than mahamandalesvara. 
Vide also Ins. of Jayakesi Kadamba of 1125 A D. in E. I. 
Xni p. 298 and p. 317 (Dandanayaka Lakkharasa), JBBRAS 
XII p. 11 in Sake 1145 (Dandanayaka Purusottama of Y&dava 
Singhana), the Abhir Ins. in E. 1. V p. 234 where one Mah5- 
devarasa is styled mahasamantadhipati and dapdan&yaka 
and his subordinate M&yideva is also called * dandanayaka’ 
( about 1153 A. D. ), in several Kalacurya Inscriptions (E. I. 
V p. 24 at p. 28, E. I. V. p. 213 at p. 215). Lakanna and 
Madanna were dandanayakas of Devaraya II of Vijaya- 
nagara (about 1388 Sake) in E. L XV at p. 15. Vide p. 115 
and n. 152 above. E, L XIX p. 265 at p. 269 ( grant of 
1?4 
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Dharmar&ja) reads ‘ dandanayaka In Br. Sam. 72.4 the 
queen, yuvar&ja, senSpati and dandanayaka are placed on 
the same level in the matter of the staff (danda) to be 
prepared for them. 

—Commander of forces or a governor. Vide Abu Vimala 
temple Ins. dated mmmt 1378 in E. I. IX pp. 148,156. 

An officer in charge of all branches of the army. Vide 
Kaut-1.12 and p. 112 n. 147 above. 

—Officer in charge of punishment i. e. criminal justice. 
The word occurs in the Palitana plates of Dharasena II 
dated in Gupta year 252 (E. L XI p. 83), in the Valabhi 
grant of the same king in the same year (I. A. 15 p. 187 )» 
in the Bhagalpur plate of NSrayanapSla (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306 which reads ‘ dandapasika ’) and Laksmanasena’s 
grant (E. I. XII at p. 9 ), also in Yasastilaka I. p. 50. 

—(a prakrit form of dandapasika). Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

<0331%—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in Khalimpur 
plate of DharmapSla in E. I. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Same as dandapala. The word occurs in the Chittur 
plates of Kullottupga Codadeva (I. A. 14 p. 55 in take 1056). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in a quotation in the 
com. on Yasastilaka I. p. 91 and the Abu Vimala temple 
Ins. dated samvat 1378 in E. I. IX p. 148 at p. 151. Vide 
note 148 above for quotation. 

—Same as * dandavSsika'. Vide Chamba Ins. No. 15 at 

p. 166. 

—Same as In J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 15 p. 386 ( of 

sake 1160 ) there is a commander (dandesa) BlcirSya under 
Yadava king Singhana. 

qmgmfii q ; —Same as ‘dandapasika’. This word occurs in the 
PaScatantra II, Katha 4 (as dandapasaka meaning a watch¬ 
man ), in the grant of Mahabhavagupta I (E. I. XI at p. 94), 
in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321), in 
E. I. XIX p. 265 at p. 269. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

—Probably the same as The word occurs in 

the Wala plate of Guhasena in Valabhi year 246 (E. I. 
XHUtp. 339). 

—A police officer. The word occurs in the Gupta Ins. No. 
46 p. 213 at p. 216, in the Bhagalpur plate of N&r&yanap&la 
(I A. 15 p. 304 at p.'306), in the Nalanda plate of Devapala 
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(E. L XVII at p. 321). In this last ‘ dSndika ’ and 
‘ dSndapasika’ oome immediately after one another. 

—Appears to be the same as ‘dutaka’. The word occurs in 
the grant of Paramara king SJyakadeva dated sancvat 1026 
(in E. I. XIX p. 177) and in E. I. XIX at p. 243 ( dated 
samvat 1005). 

—meaning doubtful. Probably an officer whose con¬ 
cern was with the ten aparadhas of which the king could 
take cognisance suo motu. The word occurs in the Nslanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Nar&yanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306). Vide p. 264 
above for the ten aparadhas. 

—Probably officers in charge of the borders of a kingdom. 
The word occurs in Narada (Dr. Jolly’s edition, parisista 
verso 17 ) q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II 271 and Kat. ( 813 ) q. by 
AparSrka p. 844. 

%%—a clerk. The Rajat. VIII. 131 makes it clear that * divira’ 
was distinct from the ‘kayastha’. The word occurs in the 
Gupta Ins. No, 27 at p. 122 of Maharaja JayanStha in Gupta 
year 177 (where one of the donees is a divira Sarvavadha ). 

(or )—chief of clerks. In the grant of SU&ditya of 

the Gupta year 286 a certain officer is styled ‘ sandhivigraha- 
dhikrta-divirapati ’ ( E. I. XI p. 174 at p. 180 ); vide also 
Jesar plate of SUaditya in 357 Valabhi year (E. L XXTT p. 
114 at p. 117 ) where a person called Mainmaka is styled 
‘divirapati* and also sandhivigrahika-mahapratihara and 
sanianta 

Vide below. 

jjqqra—Superintendent of a fort. Vide p. 112 note 147 above. 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva of samvat 1134 (E. I. VII at p. 91). 

Messenger, envoy. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24.13-14,28 
for his qualifications and pp. 112, 127 above. In the 13th 
Rock Edit of Asoka at Shahabazgadhi we have ‘duta’ (vide 
Corpus 1.1. vol. I p. 67). 

sgRi—A high officer or delegate who conveys the king’s 
command about the grant of land to local officers. The 
word occurs in the Betul plate of Sahksobha in 199 Gupta 
year (Gupta Ins. pp. 286-289), and in the plate of Mah&rftja 
JayanStha of Gupta year 174 (Gupta Ins. No. 26 p. 117 at 
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p. 119 where the ‘dutaka’ is Uparikadlksita Sarvadatta), in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa in E. I. IV p. 208 (dutakotra 
mali&pramatara-mahas&manta-srl-Skandagupta) and also 
in the Madhuban plate o£Harsa (E. I. VII at p. 158). In 
the Daulatpur plate of Bhojadeva I in Harsa samvat 100 the 
dutaka is said to be ‘ Yu varaja-N&gabhata\ Vide also E. I. 
VI p. 285, E. I. VHI. 287, XI p. 80. In the Khalimpur plate 
of Dharmap&la (in E. I. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ) the king 
states that he was requested to make a grant by Mah&- 
sSmant&dhipati N5r&yanavarman through the Prince Tri- 
bhuvanpSla as dutaka. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVH at p. 321) and the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanap&la (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 

—(Prakit‘desadhikata’)—Governor of a Province. The 
Prakrit form occurs in the Ins. of Pallava Sivaskandavar- 
man in the year 8 ( E. I. vol. I. at p. 5 ). 

—Meaning doubtful. Probably means * those who 
catch dangerous robbers whom it is difficult to secure’. The 
word occurs in the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211). The form * dufcsadha-sadhanika ’ occurs in 
the Sevadi plates of C&ham&na Ratnapala in samvat 1176 
( E. I. XI at p. 310). Vide also E. I. XXVI at p. 206 and 
‘mah&s&dhanika’ below. 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in the 3rd year of his reign (i. e. 
1122 A. D.) in E. I. XU at p. 9. 

—Doorkeeper. Vide Kautilya L 12, Lalitavistara p. 136, 
Visnudharmottara U. 24. 30. 

H l flp s—Officer in charge of a city station or watch tower for 
collecting customs duties. ‘ Dranga ’ means either ‘ a town’ 
( as in E. I. XX, No. 810 of sake 1509) or ‘a watch station’ 
(as in R&jat. VIIL 2010). The word occurs in Valabhi 
plate of Dharasena II in Valabhi samvat 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187), Gupta Ins. No. 38 at p. 169, Palitana plate of 
Simh&ditya in 255 Valabhi year ( E. I. XI p. 16 at p. 18), 
Bhavanagar plate of Dhruvasena I in Valabhi year 210 
(E. L XV p. 257), Wala plate of Guhasena (E. L XIII at 
p. 339), the Navalakhi plate of SU&ditya (E. IXI at p. 179). 

Guardian of frontiers. Vide Stein's translation of R&jat. 
vol. H pp. 291-292 for the meaning of * dranga*. 
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glWf, 5Klfa9—Superintendent of passes leading into the 

kingdom (Stein). Vide R&jat. V. 214. 

’ifafrara—Superintendent of morality. Vide Asoka’s Edicts in 
Corpus I. L vol. I p. 96 ( first Rock edict at Girnar). 

—Judge. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24. 24-25. 

>4fltfa$<<^£-“Judge. Vide Matsyapurana 215. 24 and note 167 
above. 

Vide p. 126 above. 

Eft—Collector of the royal share of grain. The word occurs In 
the Bhinmal Ins. of satnvat 1320 (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I 
part 1 p. 477). 

SWlf'te'dSta;—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 pp. 164-166 (M&liya plate of Dharasena 
II in Gupta year 252), the Wala plate of Guhasena (E. I. 
VII at p. 339 of Valabhi year 246). 

—City Prefect. The word occurs in the Sil&ra grant of 
take 1016 (I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

City Magistrate. Vide Kautilya 1.12 for Paura- 
vyavah&rika and note 147 on p. 112 above. The word 
' N agalaviy oh&laka' occurs in the First separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1.1. vol. I. p. 92). 

qm^rfl^—City Banker or guild president of the town. The word 
occurs in the Damodarpur plate No. 4 of the time of Budha- 
gupta (E. L XV at p. 115 ) and in the Paharpur plate (E. 
I. XX at p. 63 ). 

sprcifaffl or wuirfaq—City prefect. Occurs in Rajat. IV. 81, VI. 
70, VIII 3334. 

—Exact function doubtful. The word occurs in the plate 
of Jayacandra of Kanoj in savant 1225 (LA. vol. 15 p. 6 
at p. 7 ) and in the Panchobh plate of SangrSmagupta in 
JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

Chief Officer of the city. The word occurs in Kautilya 
13. 36, K&masutra V. 5. 9 (the com. on which explains 
niagaraka as danfapdiika ). Vide p. 149 above for his 
functions. 

—Chief of the police. The word occurs in the Vikramor- 
vaslya V (after verse 4), the Dasakumiraoarita H pp. 58 
and 59. The Vaijayantl explains the word as * k&ripati, 
(Jail Superintendent). 
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?n3T5—Her.d of (ten) villages. The word occurs in Kautilya I. 
12, Sukra I. 192. 

—An officer, whose exact function is not known. The 
word occurs in the grant of Karka dated take 746 (E. I. XXIV 
p. 77 at p. 84), in the Kauthem plate of VikramSditya V 
dated sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24), in the Rajor 
Ins. of Mathanadeva dated samvat 1016 (E. I. Ill p. 263 
at p. 266). 

—Governor of some part of a kingdom. In Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166 we read in Vidagdha’s plate ‘ Visaya- 
pati-nihelapati-ksatrapa \ Vide Vogel p. 124. In Gupta 
Ins. No. 80 p. 286 at p. 289 the * duta ’ of the grant is 4 nihila- 
pati ’ Kuiala-prakasa. So 4 nihila ’ and 4 nihela ’ probably 
mean the same thing. 

Probably 4 soothsayer or astrologer ’. The word occurs 
in the plate of Candradeva of Kanoj of samvat 1148 ( E. 1. 
IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). 

—An officer over a certain number of villages. The word 
occurs in the grant of Arjunadeva of Anahillap&taka in 
Vikrama year 1320 (I. A. vol. 11 at p. 242, where we' read 
4 Srl-AbhayasIhaprabhrti-pancakulapratipattau ’), in the 
Bhinmal Ins. No. 12 dated samvat 1333 (Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 1 part I p. 480) where we read 4 tan-niyukta-maha- 
Gajaslha-prabhrti-paiicakula-pratipattau *). In E. 1. XXIV 
at p. 89 (in an Ins. from Udaipur) we have a Paficoll of the 
Gughavata family. Here, it appears that 4 pancakula ’ was 
a board of officers of whom Gajasimha was one (or the 
chief). Vide below. 

—A board of five officers or a panchayut. The word 
occurs in the Sanchi Stone Ins. of Candragupta II in Gupta 
year 93 (vide Gupta Ins. No. 5 at p. 31). 

Mg feci —Village headman. The word occurs in the Malva plates 
of V&kpatiraja in samvat 1031 and 1078 (I. A. vol. 6 at 
pp. 51 and 53), in the MandhatS plate of Jayasimha of 
Dharft in samvat 1112 ( E. 1. vol. HI p. 46 at p. 48), in the 
plate of the Paramftra king Udayavarman of samvat 1256 
(I. A. vol. 16 p. 252 at p. 254). Vide p. 154 above for other 
references. 

—Recorder of official documents. Vide R&jat. V. 397. 

Vide note 150 above. 
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—probably means * an officer who drives away undesir¬ 
able persons with a cane’. The word occurs in the plate of 
Mahabhavagupta I ( E. I. XI p. 93 at p. 94 ). 

Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Belava 
plate of Bhojavarmadeva ( E. I. XU p. 37 at p. 40 ). 

gw—means ‘inferior servant’ (as in Kautilya II. 5) or a bailiff 
attached to a Court of justice (as in Br.). Vide p. 278 above. 

g^r%f—Vide pp. 111-112 and 117 above. The purohita occurs 
in the list of functionaries in the Candravatl plate of Can- 
dradeva of Kanoj in samvat 1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305) and in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

g^rNia—'Keeper of land records. The word occurs in the Damo- 
darpur plates dated Gupta year 124 and 129 (E. LXVp. 
113, at p. 130) and in the Paharpur plates ( E. I. vol. XX. 

p. 61 ). 

Vide p. 112 note 147 above. Compare * nagala- 
viyohalaka’ above under ‘nagaru-vyavaharika’. 

afcwk—Herald. This word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 39 p. 171 
at p. 190 dated 766-67 A. D. ( The words are ‘ tan-niyukta- 
pratinartaka-kulaputramatya-Guhena ’). 

yfcifafa—Vide note 150 above. 

sfclirc—Chamberlain or ‘inditer of grants’. In Nasik Ins. No. 5 
the word fxitiliara ( pratihara ) occurs ( E. I. VIII p. 73 ). 
Brhaspati quoted by Visvarupu on Yaj. I. 307 states the 
qualifications of a ‘ pratiMra ’. Vide Adiparva 85, 28-29, 
Visnudharmottara II. 24. 12, Sukra I. 121 for definitions. 
In the grant of Dhruvasena dated Valabhi year 206 the 
diitaka of the grant is pratihara Mammaka. 

JlcfifTI—Same as above. The form occurs in the Vasantagadh 
Ins. of Varmalata ( E. I. IX. p. 187 at p. 192 ), in the Candra- 
vati plate of Candradeva of Kanoj in samvat 1148 ( E. I. 
IX at p. 3l)5 ); in E. I. IX p. 117 at p. 119 Paramara king 
Jayavarma H causes pratihara Gahgadeva to give a village 
to three brahmanas (in samvat 1317 ). 

Chief scribe. The word occurs in the Damodarpur 
plate 1 of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 124 (E. I. XV at 
p. 130). 

si^cy—Police Magistrate. Vide Kautilya I. 12, IV. 1, IV. 10 
(last verse). .The word occurs in the Irda plate of the 
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Kamboja king Nay ap&ladeva (of about the 10th century) 
in E. I. XXH. pp. 150 at p. 156. 

—Vide note 150 above. The word occurs in the Sil&ra plate 
of Mahamandalesvara Anantadeva (I. A. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
where ‘mantrin’, ‘amfttya* and ‘pradh&na* are mentioned). 

swmjR—Vogel (pp. 122-123) holds that this officer was concern¬ 
ed with the administration of justice. The word occurs in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211). 

STO 13 —Probably ‘oivil judge’. The word occurs in the N&landS 
plate of Devapfila (E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the grant 
of Dhruvaseua in in the Gupta year 334 ( E. I. vol. 1 p. 85 
at p. 88). Vide also E. I. vol. I at p. 115. 

sfciRflfiN;—Meaning doubtful. Stein conjectures that he is a 
subordinate officer of the treasury who received cash pay¬ 
ments. The word occurs in Rsjat. VDI. 278. , 

span?—Probably chief magistrate. The word occurs in Kaut. I. 
12 ; vide p. 112 n. 147 above. 

WiraPt—Medical adviser to the king. Vide Visnudharmottara 
IL 24. 33-34 for his qualifications. 

Slffiqra —Chief Justice. Vide Manu IX. 234 and p. 272 above. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Valabhi 
grant of Dharasena H dated Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187). 

sri^ftrcHsKftra;)—An officer under Asoka, probably the same as 
the mah&m&tra. The word occurs in the 3rd Rock Edict of 
Asoka at Girnar (Corpus L I vol. I. pp. 4-5). 

sn^WR*—Governor of a Province or guardian of the frontiers. 
The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of NfirSyanap&la 
(L A. vol. 15 p. 304, at p. 306) and in ’ Antiquities of 
Chamba’ Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 124. 

STqr^lTf^—Officer who watched those that had resolved to 
fast unto death. Vide R&jat. VI14. 

—Commander of an army. The word occurs in the 
K&dambarl (para 74) of B&na (where Bal&haka is so called) 
and in the R&strakuta (Gujerat branch) grant of iake 679 
(J. B. B. R. A. 8. vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 where ‘ bal&dhikrta ’ 
follows 4 sen&pati)’. 

fin—A class of royal servants (as distinguished from ‘anta* 
rahga’. Vide RSjat. VIE 426,680,1542. 
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—Great Governor of a province. The word occurs in 
the grant of Lakamanasena ( E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). See 
‘uparika* above. 

Vf2—The word occurs very frequently in conjunction with ‘cata’ 
for which see above. Vide also Dudia plates of Pravara- 
sena II in E. I. Ill p. 258 at p. 261 and Banskhera plate of 
Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211), grant of Sivaskanda- 
varman ( E. I. vol, I. p. 2 at p. 5 ) where ‘ bhada * stands for 
‘ bhata \ 

Vide p. 112 above. 

—He who recovers the king s share of the produce of 
land; one of the six officers of each village > acc. to Sukra 
11. 120. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word has something to do with 
4 bhaga ’ and ‘ bhoga’ which frequently occur in the Gupta 
Inscriptions ( e. g. bhogabhagam * in Gupta Ins. No. 40 at 
p. 194 and No. 41 at p. 198). Vide two Talesvara plates 
( E. I. XIII, p. 109 at p. 115 ) and ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ 
(Ins. No. 15 p. 166 ) where both * bhagika * and ‘bhogika * 
are found. Mr. Y. R, Gupte renders it as ‘ owner of land \ 
Vide Vogel p. ]30. 

The chief of the royal store-house or treasury. The 
word occurs in the Ambarnath Ins. of Mamvani in sake 
782 ( J B B R A S. vol. 9 p. 219 ). 

A storekeeper or keeper oi royal treasury. The 
word occurs as ‘ bhandakarikaya ’ (‘ bhandagarikasya \ of 
a store-keeper ) in Nasik Ins. No. 19 ( E. I. VITI p. 91) and 
in the Candravatl plate of Candradeva of Xanoj dated 
iaimat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305). 

fWiv—Kings medical adviser. Vide E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 

—Head of a district, it occurs in the Mitaksara on Yaj. 
I. 320, in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298 plates of Sankarkagana 
where we read ‘ anyairvagaminrpati-bhogapatibhih \ as 
contrasted with a king and in ‘Antiquities of Chamba’ Ins. 
No. 45 at p. 166. 

—Head of a district or Collector of the State share of land 
produce taken in kind ( Bombay Gazetteer I part 1 p. 82 ). 
The word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 21 p. 93 at p. 96 and 
No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (of the Gupta year 163), No. 23 p, 106 
at p. 108 (of the Gupta year 191 \ in the Kavi grant of 
125 
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Jayabhata about the beginning of 5th century A. D. (I. A. 
vol. V at p. 114 ), in the Talesivara plates ( E. I. XIII p. 109 
at p. 117 ). 

—The same as * bhogika ’ above. 

—A village headman or * freeholder ’ (Buhler). The word 
occurs in the Deo Baranark Ins. of Jlvitagupta II (G-upta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216 ) and in the grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

—‘ Lord of a mandala’, a provincial governor. Vide R&jat. 
VI. 73, VII. 996, VIII. 1228,1814, 2029. 

ijas&trc—Same meaning as above. The word occurs frequently 
in the inscriptions of the Rattas of Saundatti. Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 and ‘ mahamand ales vara ’ below. 

—Councillor. The word occurs in the Inscription of 
Rudradaman. Vide p. 105 above. 

Minister or councillor. The word occurs in Kaut. 1. 8, 
Yaj. I. 312 and in Candravatl plate of Candradeva of 
Kanoj dated sarhvat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). Vide 
pp. 105-106 and n. 150 above. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs as Mahamahattaka 
in the Bodh Gaya Ins. dated in the 74th year of the Laks- 
mana-sena era (i. e. about 1194 A. D.) in E. I. XII p. 27 at 
p. 30. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (1. A. vol. 15 at p. 306) and the Rajor 
grant of Mathanadeva in sarinxri 1016 ( E. I. Ill p. 263 at p. 
266 where both ‘mahattara’ and ‘mahattama’ occur one 
after another) and in Rajat. VII. 438. 

—lit. meaning ‘elder’ ( of a town or village ). Stein on 
Rajat. VII. 659 translates it as ‘chamberlain.’ The word 
occurs in the Kavi plate of Jayabhata of the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. (LA. vol. V p. 114, * rastragrUma- 
mahattara ’), Gupta Ins. No. 38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya 
plate of Dharasena II), Abhona plates of Sankaragana 
( 595 A. D.) in E.I.IX p. 297, Palitana plates of Simhaditya 
in the Gupta year 255 ( E. I. XI pp. 16,18), Valabhi grant 
of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 p. 187 ). Vide 
also E. I. Vm p. 26 at p. 39 (sake 852 ), E. I. IV p. 278, 285 
(sake 880), E. I, El p. 263, 266 (Vikrama year 1016 ), L A. 
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vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24 (sake 930 ). In the Dasakum&ra-carita 
III p. 77 there is ‘janapada-mahattara’. Vide note 148 above. 

—Vide ‘karanika* above. The word occurs in the 
Benares plate of Cedi king Karnadeva in Cedi era 793 (i. e. 
1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. II p. 297 at p. 309. 

or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs 

in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 p. 304 
at p. 306) and in the NalandS plate of Devapala ( E. I. 
XVII at p. 321) and the Wala grant of Dhruvasena I in 
Gupta year 216 (I. A. vol. 4 p. 105 ). 

—Vide * Kumaramatya ’ above. The word occurs in 
the same two plates as are mentioned under * mahakartfi- 
krtika ’. 

—'The great satrap or provincial Governor. The Mathura 
Lion Pillar capital (Corpus 1.1. vol, II p. 30 at p. 48) and 
the coins of Rajula are the earliest to mention this word. 
V ide the Mathura stone Ins. of Sondasa ( E. I. IX p. 247 ) 
and Rudradaman’s Ins. ( E. I. VIII p. 36 at p. 44 ). 

—Vide ‘ aksapatatika ’ above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 39 at p. 120 (in 766 A. D.), in the Bhagalpur 
plate (L A. 15 pp. 304, 316 ), Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(A. D. 1042) in E. I. vol. II p. 309, in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E. I. XII p. 91), E. I. X at p. 100 (Vikrama year 1253). In 
the Madhuban plate of Harsa (E. I. VII p. 155 at p. 158) we 
have ‘ mahaksapataladhikaranadhikrta ’. 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena ( E. L vol. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

—The functions of this high officer are not clear. See 
the Nagarjunikonda Ins. in E. I. XX at pp. 6 and 16 where 
a person is styled mahSsenapati and mahatalavara. Has 
the word anything to do with the modern word ‘ talvftr' 
meaning a sword ? If it has then it would mean ‘ a great 
swordsman \ The word ‘taravari’ in the sense of a double- 
edged sword occurs in the Yasastilaka I. p. 50. 

Vide ‘ dandanayaka’ above and p. 115 note 152. In 
the Gupta Ins. No. 1 pp. 10,15 Harisena, the author of the 
praiasti, is slyled sSndhivigrahika, kumSrSmStya and mah&- 
dandanayaka; vide also Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp, 213, 
216, MathurS (Kusana) Ins. of the year 74 (E. I. 
IX p. 242 ), E. I. XVI p. 230 the Kankhera stone 
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lilts, of the year 201 ( 279 A. D. ?) where we read 
‘ mahadandan&yakena sakena srldharavarmanH ’), in 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (3rd century A. D. ) in E. I. XX at 
p. 7; in the Wala grant of the Valabhi king Dhruvasena I 
in the Gupta year 216 there are five titles applied to 
Dhruvasena of which mahadandanayaka is one (I. A. vol. 4 
p. 105), the other four being mahasamanta, mahapratihara, 
mahakart&krtika and maharaja. 

—The great lord of gifts. The word occurs probably 
as a title only in the Taxila plate of Patika of the year 78 
(Corpus 1.1, vol. II p. 23 at p. 28 ). 

—Officer superintending the great gifts of the king 
called mahadanas. For mahadanas vide H. of Dh. vol. II 
pp. 869-870. The word occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva ( E. I. vol. VII at p. 91). 

—The first wife of a king. The mahadevl or maharajnl 
often heads the list of persons to whom royal grants are 
addressed. Vide Karnadeva’s plate dated in 1077 a. d. 
(E. I. XI. at p. 141). 

—Vide ‘ dauhsadhasadhanika ’ above. The word 
occurs in NarSyanap&la’s plate (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and Devapala’s Nalanda plate (E. I. XVII p. 310 at p. 321). 

—The chief justice. The word occurs in the Bena¬ 
res plate of Karnadeva in A. D. 1042 ( E. I. II p. 309 ) and 
also in his Goharwa plate ( E. I. XI p. 139 at p. 141). 

—Vide ' dharmadhyaksa ’ above. The word occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

—Vide above. The word occurs in Sangr&ma- 

gupta’s Panchobh plate ( JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588). 

—The great superintendent of elephants. Mahapilu- 
pati Pasupata was the dutakn of the Abhona plates of 
Kataccuri Sankaragana in Kataccuri samvat 347 (i. e. 595-6 
A. D. ) in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298. The word also occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

qflgrfdg re—Superior officer above all doorkeepers., great cham¬ 
berlain. The word occurs in the K&dambarl of B&na 
para 97, in the Rajat. IV. 142. It occurs in the plates of 
Sangamasimha ( 541 A. D. ) in E. I. X p. 72 at p. 75, in the 
Jesar plate of Siladitya in 357 Valabhi year (E. I. XXII 
p. 117), in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216, Benares plate of 
Karnadeva in 1042 A. D. ( E. I. vol. II p. 309 ). 
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—Great Minister (or Prime Minister). A mahapradhana 
and dandanayaka Brahmadeva is found in an ins. of Kala- 
curya Sankama’s time in 1178 A. D. ( E. I. V p. 26 at p. 28). 
Vide also E. I. XV p. 32 at p. 36, I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
( where a mahapradhana Mahadevaiya under mahamandale- 
Svara Anantadeva is mentioned in sake 1016.) 

Hfisig—Governor. Vide Ehura record of 1173 A. D. ( E. I. XII 
at p. 335 ). 

( JfirWTcTK)—Vide the Godharva plate of Karnadeva 
dated 1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 141). 

—see 5PTT^K above. The word occurs in the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p 208) and Benares plate of Kama- 
deva (1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. II p. 297 at p. 309. 

—Great commandci. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 23 at p. 109 
in 191 Gupta year, the same person being also the dutaka 
of the grant; E. I. X at p. 72 (valabhi scunrat 117 in Kumara- 
gupta’s reign), E. I. VI p. 294 at p. 299 (609-610 A. D.), 
E. 1. XI at p. 83 ( Maitraka grant of Gupta year 252), E. I. 
XII p. 30 at p. 35. 

Vide Bhandagarika above. The word occurs in 
Karnadeva’s Benares plate (in 1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. II p. 39 
and in his other plate in E. I. XI p. 141 (in 1047 A. D.). For 
the Mahabhandagara office, vide Rajat. IV. 142. 

—Vide dtnbfi above. Vide Laksmanasena’s grant in 
E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9. 

—Same as mahamandalesvara. The word occurs in 
the Waghli ins. of Seuna dated sake 991 (E. I. n at p. 227). 

—Same as the next. Occurs in Silara plate of Ananta¬ 
deva in sake 1016 (I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

—Lord of a great territory. This title is borne by 
many of the Rattas of Saundatti ( vide Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 21 p.354 for Belgaum), by Silahara chiefs of the 
Konkan, by the Kadambas of Ilangal and other cities and 
several other chiefs throughout central and south India. 
Vide E. I. XIH at p. 16 (for Rastas of Saundatti, 1204 A. D.), 
E. I. XIII p. 299 (for Kadamba Jayakesi II being so called 
in A. D. 1125 ), E. I. V p. 234 at p 236 and p. 238, E. I. XII 
p 250 (for Bhandup plates of Silahara Chittarajadeva in 
1026 A. D.), J B B R A S vol. 9 p. 219 (Ambarnath Ins. 
dated sake 782), I. A. vol. 12 p. 119 (Bassein plates of 
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Yadava Seunacandra II, sake 991 ), I. A. vol. 11 p. 9 for 
Kakatiya Maha-Rudradeva in ialce 1084, E. I. VIH p. 205 
for the Vaghela chiefs Lavanaprasada and Yiradhavala 
being called Maha-), E. I. XIV pp. 265-66 ( Sinda chief 
Racamalla II of Kurgod in sake 1095 and 1103), E. I. XIX 
p. 75 at p. 80 (Haihaya king Prthvideva I is styled Maha- 
though he ruled over 20000 villages of Mahakosala. 

JTlIflPSI^—'Grreat Minister or councillor’. Occurs in the Benares 
plate of Cedi king Karnadeva (E.I. vol. II p. 309 in 1042 
A. D.) and his Goharwa plate dated -1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI 
P. 141). 

—'Vide mahattaka above. The word occurs in the Bodh 
Gaya Ins. dated in Laksmanasena year 74 ( E. I. XII p. 27 
at p. 30). 

—Vide mahattara above. The word occurs in the Purle 
plate of Ganga year 149 (E. I. XIV p. 362, where we read 
ajna mahamahattara-Sivasarma. 

—Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in satiirat 
1134 ( E. I. Vll p. 85 at p. 91). 

rifWM—‘Great or Prime Minister’. Vide note 148 above and 
Vogel p. 122. Occurs in Ambarnath Ins. of sake 782 ( J B 
BRAS, vol. 9 p. 219 ), Bhadana plates of Sllara Aparajita 
in sake 919 ( E. I. Ill p. 267 at p. 290 ), plate of Karnadeva 
in 1042 A. D. ( E. I. vol. II p. 309), I. A. vol. 11 p. 242 
in Vikrama year 1320 equal to Valabhi year 945 where 
mahamatyaranaka-Maladeva is said to have done all the 
business of the seal of Veraval Ins. of Arjunavarmadeva of 
Analiillapataka and where a Mahomedan donor from 
Hurmuz grants some income to a masjid built by him, Mussul¬ 
man congregations of Somanatha being appointed trustees. 

—High Officer. Vide Kautilya I. 12, V. 1 &c. and K&ma- 
sutra V. 5. 17, 33 and 35. The word occurs frequently in 
the Asoka inscriptions e. g. the two separate Rock Edicts 
at Dhauli are addressed to the Mah&m&tras of Tosali 
(Corpus 1.1 vol. I pp. 92, 95, 97, 99 and 175). In the 
Sohagpux plate (of about 300 B. C.) also the ‘ MahUmatas ’ 
of ‘Savastl are mentioned (E. I. XXII p. 1). In Nasik Ins. 
No. 22 in E I. Vm p. 93 (about 1st Century B. C.) the word 
‘ mahftmatena’ is interpreted as mah&matyena in Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 592, but it is better to take it as 
mah&m&trena. Manu employs the word mah&m&trSh 
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(in IX. 259, which Medhatithi explains as ‘mantrins, 
purohita and others*, while Kulluka explains it as meaning 
those whose profession is to tame elephants ). 

Officer in charge of the Royal seal. Occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in E. I. XII p, 6 at p. 9. 

4 King or feudatory \ This is not an official under a 
king, but in some inscriptions an emperor addresses his 
order as to a grant of land to 4 maharaja maharajhl-maharS- 
japutra* &c. Vide Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211). 

—Great prince’-occurs in Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(E. I. vol. II p. 309 of 1042 A. D.) and his Goharwa plate in 
1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 141} and Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
in samvat, 1134 ( E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). 

Mmm —Vide E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91. 

—Vide I. A. vol. 18 p. 2J4 ( of samvat 1216 ). 

4 Chief Master of battle arrays ’. Occurs in tho plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva in E. I. XII p. 37 at p. 40. 

Great banker. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
( E. I. VII pp. 85, 91). 

*T^3TT?5—One of the five high offices instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat, IV. 142. 

—Commander of a cavalry force. Occurs in the 
Benares and Goharwa plates of Karnadeva (in E. I. vol. LL 
p. 309 and E. I. XI p. 141), Kharha plate of Yasahkarnadeva 
( E. I. XII p. 205 at p. 213 ). 

—Great Minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
Benares plate of Karnadeva in 1041 A. D. ( E. 1. II. p. 309 ). 

—Great minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
the Palitana plate of Dharasena H in Gupta year 252 (E. 1. 
XI p. 80), in plate of Buddharaja (E. 1. VI at p. 299 in 609-10 
a. D. ), in the Pirn pari plate of Dhruvaraja ( E. I. X at p. 89) 
in sake 697. In the Harsacarita (VI) Harsa is said to have 
dictated his proclamation of digvijaya to 4 Maha...krta * who 
sat near him. In E. I. IX at p. 290 (plates of Sankaragana) 
and E. I. XII p. 30 at p. 35, we have 4 niahasandhivigTa- 
hadhikaranadliikrta. 

Great Commander. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodha¬ 
deva in Vikrama 1134 ( E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). 
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—One of,five high officers instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat. IV. 142-43. 

Same as Occurs in Gupta Ins. 

No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (the Khoh plate of Gupta year 163 ), 
the Ambarnath Ins. dated sake 782 (JBBRAS. vol. 9 p. 219), 
the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306), E. I. XI p. 141, E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 (Laksmanasena’s 
grant). 

HiraUFcT—Great chieftain. The Yadavas of Sindlnagara ( vide 
E. I. II p. 217 of sake 922,1. A. 17 p. 120 of sake 948 ) and 
the Rattas of Saundatti were often so styled (Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 21 p. 354 ). The Valabhi king Dhruvasena 
is called maharaja and mahasamanta in E. I. XI p. 107 (in 
Gupta year 206 ) and E. I. XV at 256 (in Gupta Year 210 ) 
and E. L XIX p. 302 and p. 304. The word occurs in the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa in his 22nd year i. e. about 628-29 
A D. ( E. I. IV p. 208, at p. 211 ) and in the Madhuban plate 
of the 25th year of Harsa’s reign ( E. I. vol. I pp. 63, 67 ). 
Vide also Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 
pp. 304, 306), Rastrakuta grant of sake 679 (JBBRAS. 
vol. 16 pp. 105,108), E. I. XV p. .85 in sake 981 ( where one 
Nagadeva is both mahasamantadhipati and dandanayaka 
of Soinesvara I), E. I. vol. II p. 309 (Benares plate of 
Karnadeva). 

—Probably means the same thing as In 

E. I. IV p. 259 one Bhogadevarasa is styled mahasamanta¬ 
dhipati and dandanayaka ( Kelavadi Ins. of the time of 
Somesvara I in 1053 A. D. ), E. I. VI pp. 285, 292 (plate of 
Maha-Dandivarma of Gujerat in sake 789), E. I. XX p. 61 
( one Kesavayya is dandanayaka and maha- of Belvola 300 
in sake 934), E. I. V p. 234,1. A. vol. 48 p. 1, E. I. IV. p. 243 
at p. 250. 

—Great Commander of armies. The word occurs in tho 
Nasik Ins. No. 24. We have a mahasenfipati Bhavagopa 
( E. I. VIII at p. 94 ) and in Nasik Ins. No. 3 of Vasithlputa 
Siripulumavi ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 556); in the 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (of 3rd century A. D. ) Chantisiri is 
said to have been married to a person entitled mah&o and 
raahatalavara ( E. I. XX p. 1 and pp. 6 and 16 ), in E. I. 
XII p. 6, 9 (Laksmanasena’s grant). 
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—Guardian of frontiers or passes. Occurs in Nalpnda 
stone Ins. of Yasovarmadeva’s time about 530 A. D. in E. I. 
XX pp. 37, 41. 

—Same as above. Occurs in Narada quoted by the Mit. 
on Yaj. II. 271. Vide dikpala above for the reference. 

—‘ staff bearer ’, an attendant on a king. Vide Rajat. VI. 
203, The word is derived from ‘ yasti * acc. to Pan. IV. 4. 59 
( meaning ‘ yastih praharanam-asya *). 

—An officer, whose exact function is not known; but in the 
inscriptions of Asoka it is said that guides are to receive 
orders from the pansad ( council of ministers). Vide the 
3rd Rock Edict at Girnar ( Corpus I. I. vol. I p. 4 ). The 
word also occurs in Kautilya H. 5 and 9. 

—Same as above. Occurs m the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV in sake 852 (E. I. VH pp 26, 39 ) and the Karhad plates 
of Krsna III of sake 880 ( E. I. IV. pp. 278, 285 ). 

gcftM—Crown Prince. Occurs in Kant. I. 12 among the 18 
tlrthas. The word occurs in the Mathura Lion pillar capital 
( Corpus 1.1, vol. II p. 40 ) and in the Candr£vatl plates of 
Candradeva of Kanoj ( E. 1. IX p. 302 at p. 304 ). 

(or ) or —An officer of land survey and revenue 

department. The word occurs ( as rajuka) in the 3rd Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in Corpus 1.1. vol. I pp. 4-5 and in 
E. I. XXiV p. 52 (under Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena H) 

—Private Secretary. The word occurs in the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman’s grant ( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 ), in the 
Vilavatti grant of Pallava Simhavarman (E. I. XXII p. 296 
at p. 298), in a Kadamba plate ( E. I. VI p. 13 ). 

—A prince. Occuts in the grant of Sivaskandavarrnan 
( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p 5 ). 

—(modern Raval or Raul). Vide E, I. XX Appendix 
No. 324 for the Ins. of mahamandalesvara-r&jakula-Rana- 
sTdeva in Vikrama year 1223, E. I. XXV at p. 156 Mayura- 
bhafija grant (where rajakula Ileramba is said to be the 
lekhaka ). 

Occurs frequently in the Inscriptions of the Rattas of 
Saundatti ( Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum) 
and in the plate of Yadava Seunacandra (I, A. vol. 12 p. 119 
at p. 120). 

126 
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*T3R^—Either a mere title or ‘ a feudatory ’. This is often the 
first among the several persons addressed in several grants. 
The word occurs in Abhona plates of Sankaragana in 595 
A. D. (E. IX p. 297 ), in the Candravatl plate of Candra- 
deva of samvat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 305 ), in Lakstnanasena’s 
grant ( E. L XII at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121. 

—a ksatriya chief. It occurs in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

Sisrgsi— lit. ‘a prince’, but in many inscriptions it has some 
technical meaning such as ‘ nobleman ’ or ‘ knight ’. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. 1. XVII at 
p. 321 where the order is * raja-ranaka-rajaputra-rajamatya), 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 at pp. 213, 216, Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in Laksmana¬ 
sena’s grant ( E. I. VII p. 6 at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121 and 
Fleet’s note 1 on p. 218 of Gupta Ins. 

King’s banker or chief of bankers. Occurs in Com. on 
Yasastilaka I p. 91, Vide note 148 above. 

—Exact function uncertain. In Gupta Ins. No. 35 at 
p. 157 he appears to be a high officer, but a low one in - 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 ai*p. 170. In the Rsjat. VIII. 2618 he 
appears to be chief justice. Biihler in I. A. vol. V p. 207 takes 
the word to mean ‘an officer who carries out the object of 
protecting the subjects ’. In J. E. A. S. 1895 p. 382 rajas- 
thanlya Bhat^i is the dutaka of the grant. In the plates of 
Sirhhaditya in Gupta—Valabhi year 255 (574 A. D.) the 
order is * rajaputra-rajasthanlyamaty a ’. Vide the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV pp. 208, 211), Gupta Ins. No, 46 
pp. 213, 216, Vasantagadh Ins. of Varmalata in saihvat 682 
(E. L IX p. 192), Palitana plate of Dharasena (E. I. XI p. 
83), the Gujerat R&strakuta grant of sake 697 in J B B R 
A S vol. 16 pp. 105,108, Vogel p. 122 and explanation in 
E. I. XI p. 176. 

—A minister. The title occurs frequently in the R&jat. 

(vide VI. 117, 261). It was given for services to the king 
and survives in the form ‘ R&zdan ’ as a family name among 
Kashmir brahmanas. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Nftr&yanapala (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in the 
Parikud plate of Madhyama-r&jadeva of Sailodbhava 
dynasty (E. L XI pp. 281, 286). Vide Vogel p. 121 who 
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remarks that the vassals of the Chamba king designated 
themselves in this way. 

*T3TWR*J—King’s minister. In the Nasik Ins. No. 19 (E.J. VTH 
p. 91) this word occurs in the Prakrit form * rSyamaca 
The word also occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 (pp. 213, 216), 
Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

—Queen. Vide Candravati plate of Candradeva in samvat 
1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305 ), the grant of Laksmanasena in E. 
I. XII at p. 9 (the order being ‘ asesa-raja-rajanyaka-rajnl- 
ranaka-rajaputra-rajamatya &c.) and the plate of Vijaya- 
sena ( E. I. XV at p. 283 ). 

WS—A nobleman. Occurs in Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. 
XVII at p. 321), in Laksmanasena’s grant ( E. I. XII at 
p. 9 ), in the Ins. of Kalacuri Narasimhadeva of Dahala in 
Vikrama year 1216 (I. A. vol. 18 p. 214). Viradhavala and 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela line are styled mahamanda- 
lesvara and ranaka in Abu Ins. No. 2 dated 1123 A. D. (E. I. 
VIE at p. 205). Vide J. B. O. R. S. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

<1—Head of a district (on the analogy of gramakuta). Vide 
J B B R A S vol. 16 at p. 117. 

VCTfa—Ruler of a province. The word occurs in E. I. VII p. 39 
in 852 A. D., in the Karhad plates of Krsna III dated Sake 
880 ( E. I. IV pp. 278,285 ), in the Kauthem plate of Vikram- 
Sditya V in sake 930 (T. A. vol. 16 pp. 15, 24). 

lieqra—Head of a province. The word occurs in Kaut. V. I. 

Ruler of a province. In the Prakrit form * ratthika ’ the 
word occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I 
p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

—Ruler of a district or province. Vide p. 117 and note 
155a above and Ssntiparva 85. 12. 

f'R&C—Examiner of coins. The word occurs in Kaut. H. 5, for 
which see note 184a. In E. I. XXII p. 30 there is a state¬ 
ment that in the Jogimara inscription rupadakka (rupadarsa 
or rupadaksa ?) occurs. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar takes it to 
mean ‘ banker ’. 

—Writer of an edict or order. The word occurs in the 
Brahmagiri Rock Ins. in Corpus 1.1. vol. I at p. 176. P&nini 
HI. 2. 21 teaches the formation of ‘ lipikara ’. 
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iNw—Scribe or clerk in a public office. The word occurs in 
Nasik Ins. No. 16 and No. 26 ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 
pp. 582 and 605), in the Visnudharmottara II. 24. 26-28, 
Sakra II. 120. 

Letter-carrier. Occurs in Rajat. VI. 319. 

Secretary. Occurs in Rajat. HI. 206. 

Director of education. In the Kondavldu Ins. one 
Srln&tha is said to have been the VidyadhikSrin of Vema in 
E. I. XI p. 313 at p. 314. 

—An officer, whose functions are not clear. The word 
occurs in the Bhavnagar plate of Dhruvasena I in 529 A. D. 
( E. L XV p. 256 ), in the Valabhi grant of Dharasena H in 
Gupta year 252 (I. A. vol. 15 p. 187 ), in the Gupta Ins. No. 
38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. 
A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of 
Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI pp. 80, 83), in the 
NftlandS plate of Devapala in E. I. XVII at p 321 (where 
the word is preceded by ‘ ayuktaka ’). 

fowft—Ruler of a district. The word occurs in the Kavi grant 
of Jayabhata (I. A. 5 p. 114, in the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D.), in the Abhona plates of Sankaragana in E. 
I IX p. 297 (in 595 A. D ), in the Banskhera plate of Harsa 
( E. I. IV pp. 208, 211), in the Karhad plate of Krsna IH 
dated Sake 880 ( E. IIV pp. 278, 285 ), in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NarSyanapala (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 306), in E. I. VII 
p. 39 (in 852 A. D.). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of Siva- 
skandavarman (E. I. vol. I at p. 5 ). 

Probably elder of a vithi ( a district). Occurs in a 
grant of Gupta year 120 (Indian Historical Quarterly vol. 
19 p. 12 at pp. 16, 21). 

—*Person belonging to a military expedition’. The 
word occurs in Chamba Ins. Nos. 15, 25, 26. Vide Vogel 
p. 129. 

—Meaning uncertain, but it may mean ‘bearer of a Vltika’ 
(betel). It occurs in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide 
Vogel p. 128. 
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ifarista—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs frequently in the 
Rajat. (V. 226, VI 73, 106, 127 ). 

—Function unknown. It occurs in E. I. XXVI at p. 206 
(six Saindhava grants from Ghumli) of about 9th century 
A D. 

—Moaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Jayanaga 
from Karna-suvarna ( E. I. XVIII pp. 60, 63 ). 

—Superintendent of cowpens. It occurs in the 12th Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in the form ‘ vacabhumika ’ 
(Corpus 1.1. vol. I p. 20). 

5MHI55 or SPqutffsi;—Guardian of the bed-chamber. Vide ‘Inscrip¬ 
tions from Baroda’ edited by Mr. A. S. Gadre p. 72 (a 
village was donated to a NSgara-brahmana Prabhakara 
who was ‘ sayyagrahaka of KarpuradevI’). 

—It occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. XVII 
at 321) and in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166 ( where it is 
read as ‘sarobhanga’. Vide Vogel p. 123 and ‘ Indian Cul¬ 
ture* vol. VII p. 305 at p. 309. Has the word anything to 
do with the words ‘ sarayantra ’ and * sarayantri ’ ? The 
latter was a title bestowed in Mithila upon a very learned 
man who faced the ordeal of answering satisfactorily all 
questions on any sastra put to him by learned acaryas and 
also the questions put by common people. Vide a paper 
* Declaration of sarayantri ’, contributed to the All India 
Oriental Conference at Benares (in 1943) by Pandit 
Ramanatha Jha of Darbhanga. 

3j5q>5n§—An official who recovered tolls or customs duties. 
Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 

—Superintendent of tolls or customs duties. The word 
occurs in Yaj. IL 173 and in Gupta Ins. No. 12 pp. 50, 52, 
in the grant of Dharasena II of Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 p. 
187 ), in Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 
306 ). Vide note on ‘ gaulmika * above 

s/Nftoi—A scribe. The minister Heinadri is styled ‘sarvasrlkara- 
na-prabhu*. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I p. 356 n. 849. 

or Head of all scribes or head of all depart¬ 

ments. In E. I. XIII at p. 17 one Bicana or Biciraja is said 
to have been the Srika- of mahamandalesvara Kartavlrya 
IV of Hangal. Hemadri is styled ‘ samastakaranadhl^vara ’ 
or ‘ samastakaranadhipati*. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I pp. 356- 
357 notes 850-851. 
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qgrftfcT—Officer who collected the royal share viz. 6th of the 
crops. If occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmap&la in 
E. I. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Minister. Vide p. 105 and note 150 above. 

—A spy. It occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
(E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5). In I. 12 Kautilya speaks of 
sancaras ( wandering spies like tiksna, rasada &c.). 

—Vide p. Ill above. 

—Minister for peace and war. This form of the word 
occurs in Visnudharmottara II. 24. 17 and in Pantiparva 
85. 30. 

—The Superintendent of the construction of the royal 
treasury, store houses &c. The word occurs in Kaut. II. 5, 

I. 12 and in the plate of Mahabhavagupta (E. I. VIII pp. 138, 
141 and E. I. XI pp. 93, 94 ). Vide p. 143 above. 

—Collector-General. The word occurs in Kaut. 1.12 and 

II. 6, Sahara on Jai. XII. 1.28 and in the plate of Mahabhava¬ 
gupta ( E. I. VIII at p. 141 and XI at p. 94). Vide p. 143 
and note 184 above. 

—Commander-in-chief of all forces. The word occurs 
in I. A. vol. 8 p. 19, vol. 9 at p. 167, yol. 10 p. 129. 

Prime Minister. Occurs in Rajat. VII. 568. 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
Purle plate of Indravarman in the Ganga year 149 i. e. 605 
A. D. ( E. I. XIV pp. 360, 362 ). 

—Astrologer. Occurs in Visnu Dh. S. III. 75, Brhatsarh - 
hita 2. 9. Vide p. 126 above. 

—Astrologer. Occurs in Paithlnasi. Vide note 193 
above. 

—Bailiff who summoned parties and witnesses. Vide 
p. 278 above. 

—Minister for peace and war. Occurs in Visnu¬ 
dharmottara II. 24.17 and in the Mit. on Yaj. 1.320 ( which 
quotes a verse to the effect that the * sandhivigrahakarin ’ is 
to issue a royal grant) and in Gupta Ins. No. 1 at p. 15 
(the prniasti of Samudragupta ). 

3l*Rl—feudatory chief. Under the RattaB of Saundatti certain 
high officials are often so called (Bom. Gazetteer vol. 21 
p. 354 for Belgaum ). The word occurs in Abhona plates of 
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Sankaragana in 595 A. D. ( E. I. IX p. 297 ), in Madhuban 
plate of Harsa ( E. I. VII at p. 158.), E. I. VI p. 298 ( plate 
of Buddharaja in 609-10 A. D.). 

snsiftrotc!—Occurs in Sukra 1. 120. 

—Officer who looked to the work of boundaries. Occurs 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp 213, 216. 

fjjpsj—Vide p. 114 and note 150. 

—One of the ratnins. Vide p. Ill above. 

—Head cook. The word occurs in Talesvara plates (E. 
I. XIHpp.109,115). 

—Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Danti- 
varman of Gujerat in sake 789 ( E. I. VI p. 285 ). 

—Commander-in-chief. Vide p. 127 above and Br. quoted 
by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 307. Pusyamitra, the founder of 
of the Sunga dynasty and Bhatarka, the founder of the 
Valabhi dynasty, and his son Dharasena were styled 
Honapati; vide I. A. 15 p. 187 (plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ( grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ), JBBRAS vol. 16 pp. 105,108, E. I. IX 
at p. 305. 

—State goldsmith. Vide pp. 144-145 above. 

—A petty officer, probably head of the village administra¬ 
tion. Vide Rajat. V. 175. 

—Officer superintendent of the harem. The word 
occurs in the 12th rock Edict of Asoka in a prakrit form 
( Corpus 1.1. vol. I at p. 20 ). 

—Architect. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24. 39. 

—Chief architect. Occurs in Karitalai plates of 
Maharaja Jayanatha (Gupta Ins. No. 26 of the Gupta year 
174 at p. 119 ). 

—Officer in charge of a police post. Vide p. 149 above. 

—An officer in charge of a ward of a city or a district. 
Vide pp. 143 and 149 above, 

—Officers in charge of the elephant arm, cava¬ 
lry, camel corps of an army. This occurs in Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. In the Nalanda plate of Devapila ( E. I. 
XVH at p. 321) we have ‘ hastyasvos£ra-nau-bala-vytpr- 
taka 
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Note 342 a—ara mn ftcqqf: I 

qmsrN' qqiftr- ?qct^«rr i qiqiCTPj q^qi ^ q qqftq 3 > f$qr U 
qiR’fltf qsr^Ht HWRlqftqsqq;: i ftqi^q f^n^fr q aqr qrqcFRq q u qR- 
qngjq^q qqRaserciRtrqf: n arergt «a^ *n*mR q^w^ i qfafliqfag'st 

3qt qM =q ftfltjirt II fs^^nqraiJlt %^BTOI gqiJRj: I q^fl^Rspvfl ^M- 
s^«nJ»RRNra: II Wsf^TJqq^ %q: 3 RRm q: 1 qqqqgRvr $3rqf 

^ ^ II 5F-qRRl qi^Rl: 5FRT^0^(^pi ?) I qgRjRRRiqii qfagfa 
^ufara: ii ust iqf| 2 #fi qi t qqqTqfi?nqq: i qsn*Rqqt%q gqiitqRqTqq;: 11 
**$31^ cU*|3 q^icqi q^|t q: I =q ^qiq^W trq =q II \j^. 

qRn^qrwrai grK^isqSfecr- i *M q qRsnqf^pq;: u Rr:- 

f&5R^pra?qv. i aqq^t gq;%q*j m qqftRjqsiq;: (qqtq>: \) 1 ^t- 
q^wiqifa<ii!qq;: 1 g^qqrft qqRnrq^q ?qqRpqt 11 quoted in 
qjfctq- II. pp. 27-23, sjqjtfft® IV. 5. 73-82 (except the name and 
the first verse ) with variant readings. 

Note 492— 


sn&twfcHT JTIHI *T q^Tqi q %f^l: I q ?2^tqt: Jresqp qil%q: 3fcl#clT: II 
^i^^wqrsf^qfa^raqiT: 1 qwqraqqw^qqqwqrqqq: 11 
qsiqf^qigsqf^qqraqigq:»^^-^RqrqR^q^qfqffqqi; n 
qiRdqaRqwifowrfTi^sqrsqqTqqq: 1 qqRqT^q^Rqiftiftqqrqq: 11 

1 q^n^qtfqrq^gfnqTfciqq: 11 

I 3TO$Rq (Wfa%<$q ItfqqfrRP II 

§qqfi wiq(q?) ^qq ftt^np qrcqtfoqip 1 ^^r&q^%i4r#n>iftilftq: n 
qW3flfe?T?4: qirRT- I fP5: SPRfet^ qq^: II 

qg«qq^qi%qg^^qf$nR 1 R%<u sf§r»ilq ilti qi#tq;8? q: 11 
^T: *qqq%R5q>- ^nq^j gfiRlqq;: I ftqr ftqqqiqsr ^q?'%TCnRR: II 

SIR? (WiW 177-187 ) 


Note 509— 


qqt 905: qiqi^q Rwi«ft ^RqqrRrq: 1 aqq: qqqg ’refjq: «T$qqgrf q^ u 1 
qqt 903 : qrai&I q*gft f JiRiq: I arfaqi^q^ wl ) q$q: «T|^ ^ II H 
qt qfSmfaRqr.sft ari%qT^Rn%q: i qt q *rRTTqqRT#t gf^ror q qt q?Hii X 
RT^ft qi$f qg ft$Hf|q>^R i fa 3 qq: I qf# qiWqRTRS^ q q^qiqflq^ II* 
?Rq qfofa <$ <nqn*q sg^qrf i qqi 3rcnitRr*fq;: sft tfqqfq qrqq: n ^ 
rrq ^q v qqmW I ^^ Rlqai^q q: I qyqtqgwnt J$*n*5*Pl'l \ 
qrqqt qp qq t wRq^ g^ qqq,i ^q^qiRi m ^iwn^i: u« 
qarq^ 5 ^ qqi^ 1 ?Rq q# gw^i » * 

tjRa qraiqstmhq Rq*qi«fs?q qqq.1 qi >^q# f^T qRq »gq^ «fl&: II S 
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rRSHf: qr^RJffilR: I *Rq RRff RRlSTR^q 4lRq II 3» 
3TO&ra^f q s<4 r gwn v ?rR, i srwRrprra fWRMd u n 
^ I'reidigr'Tt qt grttararag: i q( Jsgsjpm^: wA g^rera^ n ^ 

^44%% *HFFR: I fl&sf qig: 3# g#TR: SRtRfl R 113 X 
SFRRR <K qid ?Tc^ <?< rl^f: I R<qi?q <RT -<U$: si+.Wlftfa q: 8ptq; II 1 * 

W<A ^l: *rRr Hg^lRRld Rjdff I rl^ \t<A ?wt lift %TclT JTlcl: II V\ 
*fi4 sragd c3RRT *r$R #faq% i aq<qigd jt|t4r fi# jrfdiRqs II H 
^3 qrofarfig^cq qwm: i w: qiraERqfai qi&di qgftftf: II 1^ 
qit^RqiT'RTWlI 3R#ra *?gc$Rf SlRqfcl Rf §3l3T?t II V 
arggg =q arcdrarf^ sksb^jit: i m jtmRt qrqrg qsqnqnTqqrRig mt 
hi&sr# 4rr$hrt h# q i r?4 qqte*RRM sirhr w ^wr. n \ » 
q «ir^i q g|4i *i R^ud n^Rim i s?d wf4g SMTRRRgSj n ^3 

rtcRRqq^'Rft Rl4 RTT%RRRrl I RRRMEt I%Rqwq^(ft;«RRrR ?) f% rt4 

qratq«?fd ii ^ 

rrjrkrt Rg^Rq ^ qq sfdfeqR. i RiqgqRRRqRRiq di^w n M 

q^qi wq^Rtgr qfqi rrt qfoqfd i w\ <rrr gw? yi^q %q;qqi $qr- n 
q^ERR 3 ^r #ET *f R SfUfRSqifqqTR 1 4 R 55PTP f cRRq cf % ^Rdt ?*TI II V«> 
^11% R^RCRf •'TO! ^dlRER; RR| RT%qif RRRR q^rRT: II ^ 

gt *?l€t Rqq: I q: TO*f Jfl't'SqiRqT RPR JWW I SOOTR f% R 

$q?RT 9Nt JR^R^q: H ^ 
RIMRl fdqflf: m qiSlySI qifaRtfadi: I ql f| fit |%pq R Rs|#IfSR:» ^ 

HRR (^iIRRI 201-228) 

Seven verses out of those occur elsewhere also. Verse 1 
is the same as Manu 8. 93 and Vas. 16 . 33; verse 3 is the same 
as Udyoga 35. 31; verses 7-9 are the same as Manu 8. 97-99, 
while verses 8-9 are the same as Udyogaparva 35. 33-34 and 
verse 8 occurs also in Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 35 and Vas. 16, 34 ; 
verse 11 is the same as Adiparva 74. 103, Santiparva 162. 26 and 
Anusasana 75. 29 ; verse 25 is almost the same as Manu 8. 89. 


Note 1168 on u^srIh— 

s;fqsNdts«RqfRt rdfijd q*u strqfefinV^jr: qfdcRq qzwfe i 3*nf| i 
fTfiqra%ql'T , -iTd%q qi qi%di qi^ aiwd q q.Ttfd qqi d g^t qi^Rqurt am 
gnaRTTfq dRi4 ?q d gq: gqvniq^d: f ^rr i sr 

qnfr ; +Rifd dqr Tfrf;r^fdRri%qt *tot| ri^o^i sn^iqra gngi qidt- 

Rtdt qRqRIRRid qPEFW qi 

qwmqq ^4 qjRf^Ri qidmfldT ^tgog^ RRtd'% ^wi- 

g«frs 5ir#ii4IRRl g^ra’sn^ w$: \ qdrsmifi 

127 
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fiqqqgqt HH #1^1 W q2?4te: Sd&q ^ ^Tq^Wllft- 

tfqmq^qrfo i qqyl qftqgeqqr i q4t%qj, qft%q Ill, swrt p. 453. 
This is a summary of a longer passage on tlie same subject 
from the qfNfcq III 3rft(q p. 567. 

As to taking back into the social fold a man who 
repents after ghatasphota is performed the following pro¬ 
cedure is prescribed in the Dharmasindhu: 
idwfiizw gqtgqft q3TqqrqferaF% qasfqTWsqq i qqiqT ^r^qfiqn < 
mfifturej %jreyn*nt qsng \ qtfircgq -zwti if%- i 
gq: qrqi%q i gq ftfeqsraD qqii^q q2g i qt ^4 qtffi qftqsre- 
g^L II ?Rl: #31 ttz 

anptfflN qrfiqqrS#Fq qq 15 sq fii^t i qq: 1 *r q stRii qb 

qi-qr gfMr ^tfci f¥siJR#:«j 4t ftqq^qfa? q^fifcq nz 1 

qq^qgqqi ^tqq # ftqg: 1 qq: q fsqTosipq^iiq f3i gq^ # q 
qgtq 1 qq^gq 5rraq5JTtf^d^im fcniRiT qi qq#: 1 trg ?ct u^q 
qq $qtg 1 gqgqqra% q^rqtqqi 1 fci^wra^T 3 n%- 

fqr 1 qft 4%qq: ?qq 2 gqteg[%: 1 qq%g III smHr p. 454. The fq<44- 
(Id 3^ p. 568 ) has a similar but more elaborate note, 
quotes and relies on Gaut. 20. 10-17, Manu XI. 186, Yaj. III. 
295, Vas. 15.17-21, the Mit., Apararka and Hemadri. 

NOTE 1302—The 4 t. j 2. qtpgq (II. 6. 1-10) is as follows :—* 

amra: gqqfctn^q 5wm?qup 1 qfrfqq^qwqqT qrgwgwfafpRqtq 
jRiqqfeqpriawg niqifaqg qrqffi qqqr q gg qgiqtfqqi&w 1 ft 
unqiq #rm.' q g §ftg4 ^jRqf^q^tqisijqqigurqi^g: 1 gq sftgtteFgq- 
q*qpret —’t qRoSt I f 0 ^ arw^fq^ =qrqi4 =q %qqgq fqqqqi|: q4qqf4 v -q- 
Urf^i 1 arc q;gqt ggtft qiqq qfMt qrqrcqSr qr sn^nqtq q^#q 
goqit sqsgsfafcl qiqfeqiq ^qqatfi^qqg^mTqiwr: $31 qig: i4tq 
iRqr g4 % \im f4£rq qqtflrfiqc atr? 1 4 gq wmk 3T spq£r 

gguftra 1 a$q qreif^55!«rww^q%q qit5f3 qrtq^ffqi ffig q refgq i 

qqqagtrfcT 1 ‘ qgqf fqi qftft*n q?qqrq: ’ qfq g^gqiwiq^r ‘ q& 3 gfH 

anqqq: ’ qft qrjqqi glrfcf 1 3T*r 3TT3qi|#^q^h%-cqi5{^fJj|?qT %g f ^q - 

^ i%^l^gqtqqiqig I are q%ojf 13 qratfr irq fog^ Vfmw- 

o 

^iqq^Li qqqfq gq q^Rirf gtiqqmq qq#T^[ 5 qqqi^raiqq: 1 . 
This is quoted in the qi, #. pp. 152-153, i. p. 177, q*Hi?g HI 
p. 161 (partly) and Buhler published it with a translation in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society vol. 35 pp. 161-164. 
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Note 1302— 

i wift gsrafqsjjwfli i 343ft ^3^ qr 354$ sgqter ^ m 
qraft grofK ^fF^faRPi 1 3th$ ^ 

q^^JI wgq tfsrft ^ ft|: fJiRft % 9R5RT ^ \\ \ 

tRTRTfcq' qsjs* Slftftlfq T^cT : I sptjjFfa STT^ft ft#RT: II * 
^rarail^ fc^I^R^rf^q'1 ?T^: WT8J i^T 3 3^ &?ft II *\ 

*tft smft ^rai^r % ql^ft qftip 1 ^r ^ s^uft straw 11$ 

'WT^pi ^qr ftugftj* 1 wt^ft^f<*T 3a^RT5[§ 3^ u * 
fttra 1 qsiM cnw-r ^ gcqt ftsrura: ii <* 

f^ptt %q gwroa qf%qr 1 ftft q?w qftirewT 11 *> 

=q fcqi i wi^oiHf ftq°gg qtfep g^fttg: 11 i° 

cK*tftsftq»>ft qi 3 T^a 3 q qnfttT„ 1 arifttmt qt gsft’TCiftft 3T11 vi 
^rrat %q*rftg ^m%3 1 *#tmq wtft ^traftq n =31^: u 
ftftft 3 <pft 1 mgr'in^ft qn%i *nft>ft: §3: frfftf 111 * 

^ratgfti qraft g^Rft 1 qgg^n ^4 g?Rft arq?sra: u v* 

gft ^WRiRs t|ftrw i ?qi <rmftrtft ftrreRpppi, n ^ 

3?: flftrftwtft 3RT?f&g*ira5j5q[ I 3 5 

The above text of Saunaka is based on the sqq. tf^r, ft. ft. 
( which does not quote all verses ), ^rl. ft., ^ft. 3., ft qjh and Dr. 
Buhler’s text prepared from several inss. and published in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 35 at pp. 158-159. 
The ftjR&ft text printed at Trivandrum, 1935, has 144 verses on 
gsptg’Jtftft (I. 8). The principal various readings are noted below. 
Verse 1—3 fit. reads 4 spqi qi JJrTjqr gl ’; ft. reads spft m. The 
half verse 3a rrgq^i &c. is omitted by Buhler, ??{q. ft. ft., 
ft ft. In 5a ^fT. ft. and 53. =q. read 3fl»lP4TiITT^fi rtsf, and ft., ft ft. 
and Buhler 3TWjr4fHl(^; and ft. reads In 6a ft. reads 

?fl7$Rftr fttffft. The ft. ft. omits 7b and 8a and ft ft. reads f55i- 
gjqpft grUlin 7b and #. sqijraT^- In 8b tf. ^1. and ^f. read 
^ft’qWTWR. In 9a H. #. and «jft. read sr^T gi*^i =q and in 10a 
^ ftgr |ft. In lib ^tT. Jft., Buhler and =q. read 
In 13a Buhler and 4 #. read qr ^iqt =qiN 

^tT. iff. reads and also recognizes the reading 

35I«lift%r: ga:. The (qnkq) p. 102 and #. read 

qr ^>lt qft and omits sn^qift... f^,. 13b (srnp. ... 
gjftrajis omitted by the ojjq. r^„ tf. ^[„ and Buhler. In 15b 
*T. ^[. and ^1. read The order of the verses also 

slightly varies in some of the works, 
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NOTE 1751--qqq*f 188. 30-64 

gpTRt 4£i: £14 ' 5a414l4ft: qr4 4i55Rlf4%55F II \ n 

SdSlfcIRiratq 5I%R45I4; a^ctcr I 513551: ^455l<n£54I 441344: u ^ 

aTqqJpji 41^54 4 ctq% 54 3*1 > f’^qfRqi'RRi ^f^ifaqftrdi: n ’£ 
wig'll: *rtw»q 4%4% qisi gJi 1 araqr 4(si5i£5r5 8iO 4tqq£i55i: 
Tq’tfft 4^1 geM 454^4 44; I 4I4t *&W5t!4: ?I%«4t 53311144 II \* 
Jjqi35Ilf%4: 4141 WWRiq'Jn: \ 30541:51451: 4fe’4! v 4 5441*4 4£lfa4i: IIX'A, 
45P513H 4lf^4if: 3UR44f£ft£ITOrF414 441 45p5Rqq%13ft414 \\\% 

SJl%l*5lft%II*q f^'^414£tftq I 3554134 : RF443I: R4T4l^qTI45in : lU ' 5 
3R4£n£154$f|3£ 441 ^41?q4TfqH' ' 4pU4I 5T4441 ’£454141141 %|: 11 \* 
g5% 44jpnfr 141 =4 3^411^4: I lliq[1^4£54T 5I£T W4T^I#4IR4: II ^ 
g5Rl 4g5fo?n4 44 P 4 554514. I 4 441 4I4f4il«J 444^41 T%lt4^ II *° 
£414 4g4c4R 4 441 F4T|4Tt44: i 4|5rat g£5^?i: 4fteT4T£I%f$4i: II 

3%45l: I%41 £1514:4T4541?4 45^5 U ^ 
3Tf^y5I 314441: %4^y5rag t 44l: I %^5J4r: %4l £144.£T%q% g4«J4 H*^ 
3154#[l£54l41415%4% 44444 1 SRqgrqqygjaofq 41441 4S4144I: II *\ 
441 $P4lfJRfl%414L' 24151 £14^455 qfa3(S%%<§3[l: II ** 
^pwtsqfrara f4wn44R5ni4i: i wsjiq 'jfqqiqra 4^?=% fg3|%i: n 
^£4T£44I^l41 W41: 4R41444: I gM^tfTffd^l qifaiRgqsflfai: II 4$ 
%4I 4 4’4£l4rf5t 4T£5% 441 f|4T:' 3T44t4m£54I4 4414 45141R4: II V* 
344% 14I4R1 41441 3544151 ' 4i4#t^I4444H » ’ sc 

4|41453£T|^ft: 4£R4g44lf^4 i 3TW4T 4345414 51%5% gO^fq II 
44^441 44414 441 414541144: 1 4 =4lft 44^4141 £R45!f% 41£4 II V 
f$£Hf$£OT4 4f4£441 04£&S5jft: i 3144^44144 441 541% 4144 " 'Ad 
4^1 4 ?f44l4155 5l 4454434 :1 3TT.qig: 4 If JT^Rl 4 ft 4411% 45«14 ll'AH 
$35Rl5 4<R 144^5 (ftsfliRt \) 3R: (4l - \) I qr%5lS£ 4£Rig 

444141 444g5 II *A? 

qf%: qf^RR! 41^4R4^ 54: I 4JR4 5£5?lf%: £Wlfel 451 441 II \« 
31541341 4R515 41%I 5144R441 1 314134: 5PJ5I**1444^5! fH^R II VV 

44<i>m %ftg %r’if'm 35314 • 4515441^11 u 

5544 441514 444513q«14tfaf4T: i 44 f4^154t R54 fo«Tt g|4S5t 4£l: ll u -^ 
fi 5qqf%4T £154;4I414R441^441: i 4351 4^ f4£454l: II 

344141^ £R4lfa 4%4f4 ’£515441 > 45£I4t %ftg %14Rf^ 4 ^ II ^ 
5H#S#5£ %4I 5^4£1 ?4'4551^144>li 35 : 4514^ II ^ 

44% 4t4% 4^ 4£l: 4%44544r i 3Tig:^I 43'4r4i %4^4 44£Td II % 3 
#4ig4l 4fl£m Wll i 44514! 4 5^3 4^1%g 431145 II ^ 
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^rcfar t ^rakflfa > x* 

Note 1783 

qartm srfNsiqws; «$r: i x 
f^itnwf *n v T*nqr^ spt i r 

qX'JlF^T 1 * 

qpan^rorcor'fat %r?«? ft^nftw i H 
aTRRTf^rTsgrm % 

fl^qr^ft 3 ^krg; sftfa-^rnl « « 

*ra^«ji ^ #rt wsgfa?R'Jin. i c 

J^TRWJRJR ’Tiwm^ JTt^ I « 

fltaro'Rwfq =* m%: i 1 ® 

arftSfalWs* $?T I X X 

a^r fa&RlT^i: I ^ 

341 i IX 

arc^rri^R 3 i%amf i v* 

33*^: I i \ 

^OT%%f^j4-qsj q^qr^f^n \ IX 
<X##d^rf 3 gq#ii qfas: i Xv> 

^er^qifRigl: Wt: WT^raifq I X6 
3RRt Hflf ?% qftRRt JJ^f%rqr: I V. 
qd^ircJrawT i ’«» 

sTcRTWFforafcr gfm *mqr-1 m 
#WRi#iwii^ =q i ^ 
smrca % Rami crt i ^X 

xjsg gwwqi^ftaT^faroi * ^ 

#3qi?RT 35Wg dtSfonfogct: I ^X 
Rtoh g^Rg 3^i? ^irRii^ai i ^ 
^q^raft^mr^^^siR^i <rai \ ^ 
a^mr g Ttsrraw srraRftqRii?: i ^ 
snsi'iRT aqifa<4 *pri?R*RfilRT i X° 

i xx 

q^3 fagml %fi5R; • X^ 

^ r ^n gsqtf^n i XX 
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nuroifls * i \* 

ssiftir^ ct«tt i Va 
« rVtjfHfrr% qnft fnluminffoiT i \% 
f^rrspr^l^s ^m%wt ^sq*qirqj ^ 

*m: SPH&ci =q ^^cTt^T^ I \C 
TTcnt^l «jqijy<qsJ nglcJTT+l: I U 
ftqftdtft q^fil 5JRf4T^ 5^: I 
nnwft nujft w®i i v i 

?m\: 5TfffT: T3STP HTg%^qfTd: I *'< 

^WI%RT^n: 7T«^cl ^ w:i%t I *\ 

TOTT^l'iP'lift ^fil4 n $T#l \ * « 

A few important readings have already been noted in the 
text and notes there. The most extensive lists of Kalivarjyas 
occur in Sm. C., Hemadri (parisesakhanda, vol. III. part 2 pp. 
666-668 ), Par. M. vol. I part 1 pp. 134-137, Madanaratnapradlpa 
(Samayanirnaya) Ms. No. 146 of Vis. collection I (now in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at B. O. R. Institute, Poona), Udvalia- 
tattva (p. 112-113) and Suddhitattva pp. 273-274 (Jiv.), Nirnaya- 
sindhu, Samayamayukha, Bhattoji on Caturvimsiatimata and 
Smrti-kaustubha. Detailed explanations are given in the last 
four of these and in Krsnabhatta’s com. on the Nir. S. 

2. Some works such as the read nnrft ftfrirfa, 

which qjfeoTHifif. explains as 5R^5PPHRTiflHt and on ft. ft, 

p. 1292 explains similarly. 

4. H<Wr TafoT ( folio 209a) reads WTOcPfNq. 

18. The reads ‘ d*TT ’ &o. 

20-21. These are omitted in pjfoq., TO. ITT., ggT^d'fq and 
some other works, though found in %ittr(, nftft, qrfensifft. and 

26. pjftfrRPTJa ( 3TTT%5B p. 447 ) reads nfaqreiclT q$f JTTRft 
^ i 

33. sfjrft and read for gs°. 

38. qn. Hr., p. 109, and nftft read nroin- 

42-45. These are omitted by many of our authorities, 
though they occur inlftT^, mw^ST, 



GENERAL INDEX 

f N. B.—If a topic occurs in the text as well as in a footnote on the same 
page, a reference to the page alone is generally given ]. 


Abettor, who is, in case of a crime 529. 

Abhaya, a hymn 75. 

Abhilasitarthacintamani, (see under 
Manasollasa) 13. 

Abhimanyu, learnt Dhanurveda from 
his father Arjuna 49. 

Abhlras, usage that adultery not puni¬ 
shable among 261, 488. 

Abbisccaniya, principal rite in Raja- 
suya 73. 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V. 904. 

Abuse, defined 511; three kinds of 511. 

Acara, import of, fluctuated from time 
to time 875-876. 

Acararatna 869n, 

Acaryas, views of, cited by Kautilya 
2. 201, 223, 225n, 232, 392. 

Accountant, an officer in a court of 
justice 278. 

Accounts, how kept 199 ; year ot, 
ended on full moon of Assdha and 
comprised 354 days in Kautilya’s 
day 144. 

Activism, philosophy of 169. 

Acyuta, commentator of Dayabhaga 
558n. 

Adam Smith 186n. 

Xdhivedanika, a class of sti Jdhana 774. 

Adhyagni, a class of strldhana 7/4. 

Adhyavahanika, a kind of strldhana 
774, 775. 

Adiparva 10, 22n, 30, 37, 42n, ''3, 49, 
T9, 68, 78, 118, 134, 168, 177, 204, 
205, 214-15, 255, 353n, 359n, 369n, 
371n, 416, 609n, 640n, 642, 644, 
645n, 675n, 682n, 845-847, 872, 
896n, 937, 966. 

Adipurana 629, 928n, 939. 

Adityapurana 610n, 871,885,927,928n, 
939, 949. 

Adityas, as observers of rta 415; 
twelve, 368, 


Adjournment of a suit, when allowed 
296, 297. 

Adoption; age of boy to be taken in 
679-680 ; an only son now allowed 
by courts to be taken in 676 ; Bom¬ 
bay High Court allows any one to be 
taken in, except a daughter’s son, 
sister’s son or mother’s sister’s son 
683 ; boy of same caste to be taken 
in 675 ; boy must be taken in, 
before upanayana or marriage 
except in Bombay 6S1 ; boy to be 
taken in a. must be reflection of an 
aurasa son 682 ; ceremonies of 687- 
689; confers same rights in adoptive 
family as those of an aurasa son 
G89 -690 ; daughter may be taken in 
a. acc. to some writers 675 ; daugh¬ 
ter’s son oi sister’s son may be taken 
in a. on ground of custom 684; 
eldest son may now be taken in 677; 
foundation of the doctrine of 666 ; 
giving and taking of the boy is a 
necessary requisite of 687 ; gotra of 
natural family persists for certain 
purposes ev r n after 695-697; if 
aurasa son boin after a., the adopted 
son takes a lesser share 698; in the 
dvyarausyayana tcim 685-687; male 
alone can be taken in 074-G75; 
mother alone can give away her son 
in a. if father be dead 666 mother 
cannot give away in a. if she has 
remarried 667 ; objects of adoption 
665-666; one who has no son, son’s 
son or son’s son’s son can alone 
take in 667; only a man’s widow 
can take a boy in a. after his death 
668; primary right to give in a. is 
that of the father 666; principal 

' matters discussed under 665 ; results 
of 689-699; severance from natural 
family not complete for all purposes 
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691-697; sudras cannot take in a. 
acc. to Rudradhara and Vacaspati 
668; views about widow’s power 
to take in 668-669; who can give a 
son in 666-667 ; who may be taken in 
674-683 ; who may take in 667-674. 

Adoption of Children Act (in England) 
699n. 

Adultery 531-535; fine as punishment 
for ; when the adulteress is of same 
caste or of a lower caste 533; praya- 
&itta for, varied at different times 
946-47, punishment of cutting the 
ears or nose of a woman when award¬ 
ed for, 533; punishment of death for a 
paramour when awarded 533; punish¬ 
ment of light fine for a. with a female 
ascetic, 534 ; some sages prescribe 
humane treatment of women for 
533, 535, 615, 947 ; was only an 
upapataka except when a woman 
had intercourse with a man of low 
caste, 615, 947. 

Agastya, story of, 53. 

Agnicayana, a solemn Vedic rite, 180, 
535. 

Agmhotra, how far forbidden in Kali, 
961. 

Agnimitra, 103, 116. 

Agnipurana, 13, 17n, 21n, 22, 45, 46, 
48, 49n, 50-51, 59n, 60, 71, 77n, 78, 
84n, 107, 111, 118, 120, 127, 132, 
141,160, 172, 179, 200, 208,215, 
217, 219, 224-227, 230, 231, 924. 

Agnistoma, 469. 

Agnivarna, queen of, sat on the throne 
after him 41. 

Agriculture 51; great attention paid 
to 162; superintendent of 147. 

Agriculturists, exempted from arrest 
in execution of decrees in modern 
times, 384. 

Ahalya and Indra 845-846. 

Ahicchatra, 848n. 

Aihole Inscription 896. 

Aila exacted excessive taxes and peris¬ 
hed, 52. 

AindrI &£***>, in coronation 79-80. 

Aitareya a ran yak a 227, 


Aitareya Brahmana, 20, 25, 41, 64-66* 
73,104, 117, 125n, 135,190,229, 
414, 416, 543n, 544, 563-566, 588, 
GOOn, 636, 641, 657n, 680, 710n, 
845, 846, 877, 887, 933, 

Aiyangar, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami, 
9n, 15, 120, 629n. 

Aiyer, Mr. Velandi Gopal, 897n, 
900-01. 

Aja, son of Raghu, 101. 

Ajabindu, king of Sauvlra 52. 

Ajlgarta 660. 

Aksapatala, office of records and 
accounts 143. 

Aksauhtnl, subdivisions of 204-205; 
total number of troops in 204-205. 

Alberum 166, 376n. 

Alchemy, as a means of filling royal 
treasury 189, 198. 

Alexander the Great 24, 103. 

Aliyasantana Law 560. 

Allies, see under mxtra ; four kinds of 
216-217; may become enemies, if 
their interests so require 222 ; neces¬ 
sity of making 216; qualities of 
friendly 217. 

Alluvion and diluvion, rules about 506, 

Amarakosa, 7, 47n, 66, 105n, 121n, 
124n, 133n, 134n, 138, 140n, 147n, 
159n, 190, 419n, 454, 486, 491n, 
527n, 754n, 778, 910n. 

Amatyas, see under 'ministers'; three 
kinds of 107. 

Arabansa, a king 53. 

Ambassador, see under duta, 

Ambhlyas, school of, on Arthasastra 2. 

Amhomuc mantras 75. 

Amsuman, son of Asamauja, 43. 

Anantadeva 13. 

Anarchy, state of, in the dim past 244. 

Ancestral propeity, see under ‘pro¬ 
perty ’; has a technical sense 576n ; 
rules about, when lost to the family 
and recovered by a single member, 
580-81. 

Angiras, 394, 573, 868, 941. 

Anguttaramkaya 135. 

Animals, fines for causing injury to or 
death to 516; owners of certain a. 
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not liable to fine or punishment (or 

f injury caused by them to crops or 
men, 501, 528. 

Anlmandavya, 25 5n. 

Anjaria, Mr. 20. 

Anu, mlecchas sprang from, 937. 

Anubandhya cow, sacrifice of, forbidden 
in Kali, 627-628. 941. 

Anu&sanaparva, 2, 6, 8, 26, 37, 49, 
53n, 59-61, 168, 243, 255n, 359n, 
416, 421, 534, 576n, 578n, 598, 645n, 
650, 652n, 703n, 708, 776n, 794, 
845, 857, 875, 913, 914. 

Anuvada, 705n, 712. 

Aavadheya, a class of strldhana, 774. 

Anvlksiki, meaning of, 46-47. 

Aparadhas, are ten, of which the king 
may take cognisance without any 
one’s complaint, 264. 

Aparajita, a hymn, 75. 

i 

Aparajita, a Silara king, I96n. 

Aparanta had very great rainfall, 147. 

Apararka, 7, lOn, I7n, 38, 48, 96.121n, 
124n, 154, 156n, 159n, 247n, 248n, 
255n, 259, 260, 270n, 272, 273, 275, 
277n, 278n, 280, 286n, 287-88, 293, 
294n, 297, 298n,300n,301,304, 305, 
310,312,313n,314-15,317-18, 321- 
22, 323n, 326, 327n, 331, 332n, 333- 
34, 337, 340-41, 344n, 347n,348n, 
349-351. 352n, 358n, 362n, 364n, 
366, 380,382n, 383,387n,403,410n, 
419n, 432n, 434n, 436n, 437n, 438n, 
439n, 445n, 464n, 465-66, 467n, 

468n, 473n, 479n, 483n, 485n, 499n, 
500n, 501, 502n, 506, 507n, 508n, 
509n, 5Un, 514n, 517, 518n, 521n, 

' 522n, 523n, 526n, 531n, 538n, 539- 
40, 554n, 556n, 557, 560n, 563n, 
572, 573n, 575n, 576n, 580, 582n, 
583n, 584n, 386n, 587, 589n, 590n, 
593n, 599, 607n, 609, 610n, 614. 
62ln, 623n, 624, 625n, 631n, 634n, 
635n, 636, 638n, 644, 652n, 653n, 
655,656,659n, 664n,702n,703 n,712, 
716, 725, 731, 734n, 735, 747n, 751n, 
754n # 777n, 781, 784n, 786, 787n, 
7910,794, 8Q3n, 807n, 817n, 840, 
187 


ioir 

862n, 868it, 872n, 873, 882a, 90ia* 
926, 928-29, 932n,939.941-42,943n, 
950, 953, 958n, 959, 961n, 965, 

Apastamba, dharmasutra of, 1, 3, 9, 
19, 23, 40, 41n, 44, 58, 60, 61n, 104, 
117, 119, 167, 190, 194, 209, 211, 
245, 246, 250, 271, 342, 351, 355, 
360, 362, 387, 397, 402, 405, 417, 
428,438,451, 478, 482, 486, 499, 
500, 513, 524, 527-29, 535, 541, 
543n, 564, 566, 567, 603n, 608, 613. 
615, 618, 622, 623, 628, 643, 655, 
657n, 702, 7l0n, 712, 714, 726n, 733, 
754n, 762, 771, 803, 825, 827, 832n, 
837, 845, 856, 858, 865-66* 868, 
871, 880, 889, 926, 930n, *940, 948, 
953-54, 957. 958, 963, 965. 

Apastamba, grhyasHtra of 674n, 754n, 
856,879. 

Apastamba - dharmasutra specially 
studied by Taittirlyas 853. 

Apastamba-mantrapatha 641n, 828n, 

Apastamba, srautasutra of 28, 627n # 
940,952,962. 

Apastamba, versified smrti of 534* 

Apaviddha son, definition of 647. 

Appearance, of parties to suits through 
agents 288 ; persons excused from 
personal a. in court 286-287; persons 
excused fpom personal a. are not 
liable to dsedha 291. 

Apprentice, characteristics of 483, 

Apte, Prof. V. M. 245. 

Aptlrva, due to performance of sacri* 
fices 839. 

Arsijaka, meaning of 30-31, 

Aranyakanda (of Ramayana) 37n* 
620. 

Aratta, country of five rivers 88n, 

Arhat 871. 

Aristotle, on end of State 237. 

Arjuna, of the Haihaya dynasty 53. 

Arjuna, (a Pandava) digvijaya of 68 ; 
imparted DhanuVveda to his soA 
Abhimanyu 49; married Subhadra 
his maternal uncle's daughter 846; 
upbraided Bhlmasena for being 
enraged with Yudhisjhirg 4?, 
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Arjunfiy&nas, were conquered by 
Sftiuudragupta 89. 

Arms r superintendent of 145. 

Army. pec under • troops ’; consisted of 
four arms 202; doctors and surgeons 
of 208; formations of, in battle 208; 
eight elements of 206-208; organiza¬ 
tion of 203; regulations about the 
camp of an 207; results of the 
possession of a powerful 200; system 
s 0 f passes as to a camp of 207-208 ; 
troubles with a. caused by thirty- 
three matters 233; vast, kept by 
Indian kings 203-£o4. 

Arrian, a Greek writer on India 89, 
183,901, 

Artha, meaning of 7 ; great emphasis 
laid pn, by Kautilya, 9. 

Arthapatti, a mode of proof 847. 
Ajrthasastra, a synonym for Dandanlti 6; 

is drstarthasmrti 7, 840 ; meaning of 
v 6; relation oft to dharmasastra 8; 

, was treated as an upaveda 10, 843n ; 
writers on, did not shrink from giv- 
ing.cruel or immoral advice 12-13. 
Arthaiurtra of Kautilya, see under 
Kautilya; refers to several schools 
of and authors on rajadharma 2 ; sets 
the highest value on dharma 9; 
quoted on 2, 5n, 6-$, 10, 49n, 58n, 
61, 95, 97, 105, 120, 121n, 207, 412, 
434n f 477n, 503n, 617n, 621n, 644, 
650n, 651n, 659n, 860n. 

Arthavada 712, 

Aryabhafa, theory of, as to yugas 890 ; 

was born in 476 a. d, 895-896. 
Aryavarta, limits of 137. 

Asahiya, commentator of Naradasmrti, 
288, 334n, 379n, 442n, 619, 
Asamafija, eldest son of Sagara, was 
banished for his misdeeds 43. 
Asauca,periodof impurity due to death, 
492, 

Ascetic, see under • yati. * 

Asedha, four kinds of 291; was 
restraint nnder king’s order 291. 
A«oka, administrative system of 141; 
claimed W to * dharmavijayin 


emperor 69; constructed hospitals for 
men and animals 60; edicts of 383, 
390, 406, 889 ; extent of the empire 
of 69; is said to have died destitute 
of power 102; irrigation works of 
63 ; promulgated three days’ respite 
for prisoners condemned to death 
406; sent his s£h Kunala to Taksa&la 
to pacify popular disturbances 116; 
subjects of the edicts of 100 ; was 
tolerant to all sects 881; very cruel 
in his youth acc. to Yuan Chwang 
406; was sent to Taksasili to pacify 
citizens 116. 

Asramavasikaparva 8, 17, 37, 101,168, 
171, 180, 181, 201, 215, 217, 846, 
847. 

Assam Labour and Migration Act 484,' 

Assault, by men of lowest castes againt 
respectable people to be punished 
with whipping then and there 514; 
causing injury to animals was includ* 
ed under 513 ; comprises touching, 
threatening to strike and actually 
striking 513 ; defined 513-514 ; three 
kinds of 513-514, 

Astaka sraddha 828, 829, 940. 

Astras, science of 215. 

Astrologers, advice of, taken before 
starting on an invasion 228; were 
to urge on soldiers in a battle saying 
planets favoured their side 212, 

Astrology, views of Kautilya and 
Yajfiavalkya about reliance on 126, 

Asvaghosa, author of Buddhacarita 5, 

Asvalayana, grhyasutra of 118, 228, 
641 n, 689, 856, 879, 945n, 964. 

Xsvalayana, srautasutra of 662n, 680n, 
685n, 952. 

Asvamedha, those joining in the bath 
of the king at end of, were purified 
of all sins 57, removed all sins, 962. 

Xsvamedhikaparva 53n, 112n, 135,204 f 
906, 909. 

A^vapati, kin| of Kekaya 166. 

Atatiyin, defined 517-518; divergence 
of views about killing in self-defence 
a brahm&na a. 51 7; may be killed* in 
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defence of person or property If not 

a brahmana 9, 517. 

Atharva-Jyotisa 907n, 913. 

Atharva&ras, Upanisad 119n. * 

Atharvaveda 2$, 29, 32, 58n, 64, 75, 
92, 119, 125n, 132, 135, 150n, 163, 
213,228.361,414, 4l5n, 519, 541, 
544, 657n, 658, 660, 685n, 753n, 
754n, 770n, 828n, 886, 887, 933. 
Atiratra sacrifice, taking of sodasin 
cup in 863, 

Atoms, theory of 839. 

Atreyl, meaning of 527n. 

Atri.gave toAurva his only son in adop¬ 
tion 662-663. 

Atri, srarti of 57, 59, 642n, 665, 663n, 
948-49, 956, 958-59 
Auditor 199. 

Aupajanghani 643. 

Aurasa, defined as the son of the wife 
of the same class as the husband's 
600n, 647, 655-56. 

Aurva, adopted Atn’s only son 662 663 
Au^anasas, school of, on Arthasastra 
2, 48,106. 

Ausanasa—smrti 872, 934, 

Austin 554. 

Avakraya, meaning of 494 
Avantivarman, king of Kashmir 100, 
162. 

Avaruddhai (strl), meaning of, discuss 4 
ed 811-815* difference between 
bhujisya and a 813. 

Avesti, a sacrifice that was an dsti in 
Rkjasuya 38; as an independent 
sacrifice may be performed by a 
brahmana 38. 

Avid, formula recited tn the Rajasfiya 
64. 

Ayodhya, description of ancient 177. 
Ayodhyakanda 21n, 29, 30, 42, 47n, 
50, 70, 78, 101, 105, 107 111, 112, 
116, 127, 179, 206, 

Ayusya, a hymn 75, 

Babylon, 389n. 

Bacon i Lord, confessed to taking 
bribes 276. 

Badha, examples of 855. 


Index 

Ba hud an taka, said 40 be aft abridgment 
of Brahma’s work 4. 

Bahudantiputra 2. 

Bailments, care required in alt kinds 
of 433 

Bala (strength), five kinds of 215, of 
intellect is the best of all 215. 

Baladitya, of Magadba, is said to htive 
defeated lytihirakular, 924n. 

Balaka, a predecessor of J imutavahana 
637,719, 

Balakanda (of the Ramayaita) 106,107 
164 675n. 1 

Balambhatti, (a commentary) 43, 76, 
553n, 569, 570n, 705n, 718* 726, 
734n, 747, 755n, 757,759, 762, 772n, 
773n, 774n, 778n, 781, 790n, 791n, 
793n, 814, 815 

Balarupa, 718n. 

Ballalasena, king of Bengal 126 

Balutedars, are village servants in the 
Deccm 156, 285. 

Bana 69, 85, 115, 182, 229, 362. 

Banavasi, a province of 12000 villages 
139. 

Bandhus, are, acc. to Mit., bhlnna* 
gotra sapmdas 754; as heirs 753- 
762 ; enumeration of, irt texts, is 
not exhaustive 755 j female b. are 
allowed to inherit m Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies 762; rules of 
preference among 759-762; sapinda 
relationship of b extends according to 
P C only up to five degrees 757-759; 
several meanings of 753n; succeed 
after samanodakas 754; test of religi¬ 
ous efficacy when applied to succes¬ 
sion of bandhus 756; three classes 
of 755 ; treatment of, under the 
Dayabhaga 760, 

Banerjee, Dr. Gooroodas, author of 
'Marriage and strldhan ’ 656n, 770, 
772n, 798n, 

Banishment, as punishment for officers 
and judges taking bribes 253, 404 * 
as punishment for brahmana offen¬ 
ders 404; as punishment for perju¬ 
red brahmana witnesses, for those 
guilty of embezzlement or of playing 
with false dice 404; as punishment 
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iQt witqhemft 406; as punishment 
for gambling in secret 640; often 
associated with branding 404. 
Barhadratha dyjiasty 899. 

Barhaspatyas, school of, on Arthasastra 
2. 48, 106. 

teirhaspalyasutra, 13, 48, 80, 172, 240, 
630n, 869, 

Barnes, Mr. Harry E., on 4 story of 
< punishment 1 255n, 388n. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. 146n, 

Barua, Dr. 94, 

Basak, Dr. R. G., author of 'History 
of North-east India 1 925n. 

Battle, ancient procedure for making 
a king ready for 228-229 ; distribu¬ 
tion of booty acquired in 212 ; per¬ 
sons that Were not to be attacked in 
209-210; rites to be performed by 
king before 212; victory in, doubt¬ 
ful 225. 

Baud hay an ad harmasutra, specially stu¬ 
died by Taittiriyas 853. 

Baudhayana, Dharmasutra of 27, 36, 
154, 166, 175, 189, 194, 209, 250, 
_ 276, 343-44, 403-4, 417, 420,443, 
517 a 526, 551n, 567,573 ,598,608, 
613, 614, 617* 623-24, 641n, 642n, 
643-44, 655, 656n, 659 , 660 , 663, 
668 , 690p, 698n, 700, 702, 707, 712, 
719, 736, 741, 746, 747n, 763, 771, 
805, 832n, 856, 858, 866, 875, 878, 
. 933,938|943,954, 957,959,960,963. 
^audhayana, grhyasesasutra of 76, 
135, 664n, 688. 

Baudhayana-grhya-paribhasa 642n. 
Baudhayana-pitrmedha-sutra 104. 
Baodhayana, smrti of 755, 793. 
Baudhayana, s'rautasittra of 28, 61 n. 
Baverujataka, 934, 

Beat V Buddhist Records of the Wes¬ 
tern World * 30, 40, 143n, 164, 204, 
376n, 924n. 1 
Benefit of doubt 360. 

Bent Brasad, Dr. 16, 31, 49,91, 94, 
* n7i, 1 

BerfcUheifner on 1 the World’s Legal 
ISO, 245, 851s. 

itf-cx ut. ^ 


Best on 'Evidence' 331n, 338, 356n, 
359d. 

Bhaddiya, cousin of the Buddha was 
raja 4 of Kapilavastu at one time 90, 

Bhadrabahu, a great Jain sage connec¬ 
ted with Candragupta by Jains 102. 

Bhadrasena* a king killed in his queen's 
chamber 85. 

Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa 203, 
937. 

Bhagavadgita 8, 22, 57, 169, 211, 881. 

Bhagavatapurana 24, 26, 60, 183, 627, 
872, 873, 892, 896n, 897n, 899, 

923-25. 

Bhaisajya mantras 75. 

Bhamatl, com. on Sankara’s Vedanta- 
sutrabhasya 781n. 

Bhandarkar, Prof. D. R. 16, 20,90, 
92, 103. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute, Annals of 164, 245, 307, 316, 
904. 

Bhandin, cousin of Harsa, proposed 
the latter's election as king 31. 

Bharadvaja, expounder of rajadhartna 
2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 83, 232 ; views of 
criticized by Kautilya 12. 

Bharadvaja, grhyasutra of 685n. 

Bharadvaja, or Bharadvaja, smrti of 
429-31, 441,493, 496. 

Bharasivas, dynasty of 70, 76. 

Bharata, son of Dusyanta, adopted 
Bharadvaja, a brahmana 675. 

Bharata-itihasa-samsodhaka - mandala 
81, 817. 

Bharatasavltrl, astronomical data in 
909,915, 917. 

Bharatavarsa, aspirations to bring the 
whole of, under ‘one umbrella' 137 ; 
dimensions of 67 ; is the first of the 
nine varsas of Jambudvlpa 134, 935; 
is karmabhjimi (land of action) 
134; king conquering whole of, is 
styled saihrat 67; Puranas wax 
eloquent over 137; regard for, as a 
unity from a religious point o( view 
137. 

Bbaruci 44, 393a, 451, 619, , „ 
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Bhasa 211n. 

Bbaskaracarya 122n. 

Bhaakaravarman, Nidhanpur plate of 
898. 

Bhat, Mr. Bhaskar Vaman 378. 

Bhatarka, founder of Valabhi dynasty 

202 . 

Bhattacharya, Mr, Batuknath, 966. 

Bhattoji, author of a commentary on 
Caturvimsatimata 926n, 928n, 930, 
940, 944, 949-50, 957, 961. 

Bhavabhuti 243. 

Bhavanatha,author of Nayaviveka 550n. 

Bhavaprakasana 136. 

Bhavisyapurana 7, 737n, 840, 844n, 
873, 905n. 

Bheda {an upuya) 174. 

Bhide, Prof. H. B. 924n. 

Bhikkhus, some of whom were styled 
dhammapanikas 290. 

Bhlma 79, 172, 203, 210, 232, 937. 

Bhlsma, 79; advice of, to soldiers 58; 
had a golden tala tree as "flagstaff 
208 ; performed Asvamedha, though 
not married 845-46, 

Bhismaparva 58, 135, 203, 205, 208-9, 
211,903,905,906, 908n, 909, 912, 
915, 918-920, 922. 

Bhoja, author of Yuktikalpataru 13. 

Bhoja, see under Dandakya 52. 

Bhojakas, held Veda unauthoritative 
871. 

Bhojas, kings of Satvatas in the south 
were so called after coronation 73 ; 
mentioned in Asoka’s Rock Edicts 
65. 

Bhrgu 183, 282, 283. 

Bhujisya, meaning of 813-814. 

Bibhisana 69 

Bible 36. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Journal of 265, 892. 

Blasphemy Act (in England) 616n. 

Bluntschli 20, 237. 

Bombay Agriculturists Debtors Relief 
Act 425. 

Bombay Gazetteer 102, 198, 225, 268, 
366n< 

Bombay Pleaders' Act 290. 


Bombay Regulations 290, 575n. 

Borradaile 728-29. 

Boundary dispute 502-505; five kinds 
of, acc. to Narada 502-503; king 
last resort in settling 505; proce¬ 
dure for witnesses who were to 
define boundary in 503-504 ; several 
kinds of witnesses as to 504; single 
person was not ordinarily to under¬ 
take to define boundary in 505. 

Brahma, is deemed to have appointed 
Manu king 34, is said to have 
composed a work on the four 
purusarthas 4, 33. 

Brahmacarin, heirs of 764-765; 
of every varna forbidden to drink 
madya 965 ; sexual intercourse for¬ 
bidden to 846 ; two classes of 764. 

Brahmacarya, for long periods, for¬ 
bidden in Kali age 863-64. 

Brahmagupta 890, 896. 

Brahmana, can perform Avesti as an 
independant sacrifice, though not 
in Rajasuya 38 ; could be sentenced 
to death, acc. to Kautilya and 
Katyayana, in certain cases 398-99 ; 
could wield arms in danger 517; 
empires and kingdoms 39; gifts 
made to a b. are inexhaustible 
treasure for the king 228 ; guilty of 
murder, theft of gold, forcible sei- 
zure of land was to have his eyes 
covered over with cloth throughout 
life 397 ; guilty of perjury banished 
352 , killing an atatayin b. not 
punishable by king 518; learned, 
was exempt from taxation 190; liable 
to pay under a decree was given 
easy instalments and not made to 
work 384 ; limited authority of king 
over 25; living in Brahmavarta, 
Kuruksetra and a few other countries 
was to be looked up to by all as 
to actions and practices 137; may 
perform Vajapeya sacrifice for 
Svarajya 65; not to stay in a city, 
but in a village abounding in water, 
fuel, kusa 154; not to stay in the 
kingdom of a iudta 39; offender 
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not to receive corporal punishment, 
but may be banishd 396, 522, 526; 
offender can be Ikept confined in 
a secret place 397, 398n ; was for¬ 
bidden from being a samitr or sell¬ 
ing soma plant 952 ; was forbidden 
to engage sudras as cooks in Kali 
or eat at their houses 952-53, 958 ; 
was not to be a slave 484 ; wealth of 
heirless b. was not to escheat to the 
king but was to be given to other 
brahmanas 762. 

Brahmanabala, com. of Kathakagrhya 
880, 

Brahmanas, alone entitled to drink 
soma 952; bating, opposing and 
calumniating b. are indications of a 
man's approaching fall 228 ; not 
studying or expounding Veda^or not 
keeping sacred fires become equal to 
sudras 344n; punishment of death 
for b, forbidden in Kali 942 ; separat¬ 
ing from their fathers against the 
letter's will were unfit to be invited 
at a sraddha 566-567. 

Brahmanaspati in the Kgveda 415. 

Brahmandapurana 10, 892, 895n, 896n, 
899-900. 

Brahmapurana 67, 75n, 82, 134, 135, 
228, 234, 642n, 857, 890, 892, S95n, 
896n, 923-24, 955, 966. 

Brahmaspbufasiddhanta 896 n. 

Brahmasutra, (seeVedantasutra), 725n. 

BrahmaySmala, a Tantra 215. 

Brahmi alphabet, origin of 306-307; 
why so called 308. 

Branding, as a punishment 403, 540 ; 
on the forehead wfth certain marks 
In the case of certain offences, If 
offender did not perform prayascitta 
397, 403 ; practised in Rome and 
Britain against offenders 397, 403. 

Brew, Dr. J. M, 391. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 97, 135, 162, 
176, 613n, 641n, 643, 841, 957. 

Brhad-devata, a work 42, 359n, 609. 

Brhadratba. last Maury* king killed by 

his senapati 86. 


tVat 

Brhad-Visnu 721b. 

Brhad-Yama 534, 

Brhan-Manu 738. 732, 

Brhannaradiya*purana (see under Nifra- 
diyapurina); 869, 928n. 

Brhaspati, writer on Rajadbarma 2-4, 
6 , 167, 178, 208, 255n; derive*the 
word rajan 28; held that fighting 
should be avowed as far as possible 
173 ; is alleged to have abridged the 
work of Brahma 4; on land tax 191. 

Brhaspati, smrti of (on vyavabara not 
yet recovered) 121n, 156,158, 206, 
244,258-61, 272, 273.275,277-7^. 
281n, 282, 284 , 286, 291, 294, 297- 
299, 303-4, 306, 308-310, 312-13, 
317, 318n,322,326,327, 331-32,334, 
340-343,345n, 346-348n, 352, 335, 
357*359,363,364,370,375,380,385n, 
387, 391, 393n, 396, 409-10, 417-20, 
423-25, 428-29, 431-39, 442-43, 

451-52, 456-58, 462-63, 465-469, 
471,472,474, 476-78, 480-81,483, 
488-89,491-493n,494,496,498,501, 
503-08, 511n, 513-16, 520. 522, 525- 
26, 529, 531-32, 537-38, 540, 554, 
568, 572, 574-76n, 380, 584, 586, 
587, 589, 590, 593n, 596, 598, 501, 
607, 609, 619, 621,623-26, 632, 634, 
637, 639, 642 , 644, 646, 651n, 652- 
53, 635, 702, 709, 714, 717, 720, 721, 
733, 736, 748, 752n, 754n, 760, 763, 
766, 769, 772n, 790, 799n, 800, 809, 
861, 867, 868, 882, 885, 926, 942, 
948. 

Brbaspati, smrti of, bolds Mann in 
high esteem but rarely criticizes it 
also 590n. 

Brhaspati, work of (in prose) 452n, 
602n. 

Brhat-Parisara 13, 98, 170, 173, 197, 
209, 211, 391, 860, 869. 

Brhat-saihhlta of Varahamihira 82, 
85, 89,122,126, 136,146n, 180,230, 
407, 897-98, 906n, 907, 916, 917, 
919n, 922. 

Brhati, com, of Frabhakara on Jai- 
mini 836n. 
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Bribe, defined 473 ; person taking b. 
or the intermediary was fined but 
not the man who offered it 473. 

Bricks, baked, required in Agnicayana 
180, 

Brothers, are heirs after parents 725 ; 
of full blood preferred to those of 
half 725. 

Brother’s son’s son, position of, as 
heir 731-32. 

Brown C. ]. 122n. 

i 

Buddha, knew 64 scripts 308 ; * Suddho- 
dana, father of, was raja of the 
SSkyas 90; wheel of dharma of 66. 

Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa 5. 

Buddhist countries took their law of 
succession from the Manusmrti 560, 
640. 

Buddhist doctrines about monasteries, 
ahithsa, charity are not to be 
deemed to be authoritative 842-843. 

Buddhist influence, on the Mitaksara, 
examined 640-641; on the Daya- 
bhaga 559-560. 

Buddhist philosophy, some tenets of, 
may be useful in their own way 
839-40. 

Budhabhusana 13, 107, HOn, 117, 
163n, 184, 203n, 215, 400n. 

Biihler, Dr. 195n, 307, 486n, 605n, 

733n, 

Burden of proof, of an affirmative 
proposition is on him who asserts 
it 304; rules about 304; sabhyas 
to consider the question of 304. 

Burma, indebted to Manusmrti for its 
laws of inheritance 640-641, 

Caesar, Julius 24. 

Cakravarti, Dr, P. C. 213. 

Cakravartin 24, 66; territory of 66-67. 

Cakravartins, names of six 67 ; said to 
be seven in Harsacarita 67. 

Calamities; among divine c. floods are 
more devastating than fire 233 ; 
divine and human 118, 120; natural, 
are six 163; removal of divine c. 
how effected 258, 

Cambodia 756. 


CSaakya, 5, 7, 86, 120 ; killed one of 

the Nandas 86. 

Cande^vara, author of Hajanltiratna- 
kara 13. 

Candragupta, a Gupta emperor 44. 

Candragupta, a Maurya Emperor 192 ; 
abdicated in favour of his son, acc, 
to Jain tradition 102. 

Capital, (see nagaraka , palace) 178ff; 
administration of 149, 182; census 
of the inhabitants of 150; ditch 
constructed round 181; gates of, 
should face south 1; how and where 
to be built 181; loss of, more 
serious than the loss of some 
territory 178; may be inside a fort or 
outside 181; officer called nagaraka 
to look to affairs of 149, position of 
palace and offices in 181 ; rendered 
gay by players and dancers 180; 
storing of necessary commodities in 
181, temples and shrines of certain 
deities in 181. 

Caritra, meaning of 260-261, 

Caritrabandhaka 435. 

Carrier, liability of, for loss or 
deterioration of goods 479. 

Carvaka 871. 

Caste Disabilities Removal Act 547n, 
667, abrogates the rule of ancient 
Hindu law about pattta 616, 

Cattle, even princes went to enumerate 
and supervise 161; straying into 
fields 500-501; superintendent of 
148-149. 

Caturatra, a sacrifice 662n. 

Caturmasyas, seasonal sacrifices 676n a 
704n. 

Caturvargacintamani, of Hemadri 929, 

Caturvimsatimata 122n, 871. 

Caula, usages about 883. 

Cauroddharamka, an officer 168, 464 v 

Ceylon, sea voyage to, frequently men¬ 
tioned in literature 937. 

Cbalas, were fifty, for which the king 
could punish without a private com¬ 
plaint 266. 

Champa, a work by Dr. R. C, Majvtra¬ 
dar 641 a. 
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Champerty, not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu Lawyers 288. 

Cbandogya Upanisad 49n, 92, 13 5, 
163. 167, 226, 362. 387, 613, 888. 
Chan-toon, on ' Principles of Buddhist 
Law’ 641. 

Chariots, of great warriors were drawn 
by four horses and had two wheels 
205. 

Charities called £urta 451. 

Chatterji, Dr. Bijan Raj 756, 934n. 
Child, no gift nor sale of, allowed, acc. 
to Jp. 643. 

Chowries, symbols of royalty 82. 
Chullavagga 91, 246. 

Cina, country of 53. 

Cities, ancient Indian 183 ; frequently 
mentioned in the Rgveda 179-180 ; 
gates of, were named after cities 
which faced them 180; of asuras 
constructed with ayas t silver and 
gold 180. 

Civil Procedure Code (of India) 301 n, 
303n, 306, 345n, 380n, 384, 404n. 
Clergy, benefit of 398n. 

Clothes, declared impartible by Manu 
589-90. 

Codification of Hindu Law, objections 
to, considered 820-823. 

Coins, examiner of 144; fines in re¬ 
lation to 253; weights of Indian, 
varied at different times and in diffe¬ 
rent countries 121n. 

Colebrooke 447n, 575n, 688, 878. 

Comet, appearance of, portends im¬ 
pending calamity 916-17. 
Commander-in-chief 127; must be a 
ksatriya or a brahmana 127; quali¬ 
fications of 127. 

Commentator* generally embody pre¬ 
existing customs of their countries 
729n. 

Commerce, duties of superintendent 
of 145. 

Compact series of heirs 731, 

Goncubine, right of, to maintenance 
763, 811-815. 

Confiscation, of all property as punish- 
ment 404; for perjury and for judges 


tVol. 

taking bribes 532; for rape 535; 
tools of trade or craft not to be 
seized when c. ordered 404. 

Conflict; in case of c. between two 
sruti texts, there is an option 863 ; 
in case of c. between smrtis and 
authoritative digests or commenta¬ 
ries courts have to follow latter 
599n, 753n; in case of c. between 
smrti and sistacara the latter is 
weaker acc. to Purvamlmaihsa 629, 
874; in case of c. between laws or 
usages governing the two parties, 
sastra prevails 862. 

Conqueror, duties of 71; duty of, to 
place on the throne of the conquered 
country a brother, son or daughter 
of the late king 40, 231; three kinds 
of 69; should sow dissensions among 
chiefs and the people, corporations 
and their leaders 174; to respect the 
customs of the conquered country 
71, 231,859, 860. 

Contracts, ( see under ‘transactions’); 
analysis of the conception of c. in 
general by Sanskrit writers 411; made 
by incompetent persons are invalid 
412 ; not to be entered into with 
soldiers and king’s servants 207; 
persons incompetent to enter into, 
such as minors, dependents etc. 412. 
Contract Act (Indian) 312n, 412n, 
427n, 433n, 457n, 458n, 460n, 481n. 
Coparcenary; characteristics of c. 
property acc. to Dayabhaga 561- 
562; characteristics of c. property 
acc. to Mitaksara 591-92; interest 
of members in c. property is fluctua¬ 
ting 561; is smaller than a joint 
family under the Mitaksara 591; not 
existing between father and son under 
the Dayabhaga 594; ownership of c, 
property is joint and in whole body 
of co-owners 561; starts on the 
* birth of a son under the Mit., while 
starts on father's death under 
Day&bbiga 562,594. 

Copperplate, grants on, were sometiteea 
forged 314-315; Sohagpur inscrij* 
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tion on, is earliest bn c. yet dis¬ 
covered 307. 

Corarajjuka, an officer 108. 

Coronation, materials for 73, 76; 

mantras to be recited at 73, 74 ; of a 
king aCC to different works 72-82 ; 
of Indra described in Aitareya 
Brahmana 73 ; of crown prince, com¬ 
mander in chief etc 79 ; of Sambhaji 
81; of Shivaji 81 ; part principal 
virtuous ladies in 81 ; Puranic rites 
of 79; to be performed one year 
after the death of the previous king 
77-80. 

Corporations, administration and work 
of, 157; as tribunals 280-281 ; of 
purohitas at temples and sacred 
places 488 ; were powerful and had 
a measure of self-government 97. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I 
(on A^okan inscriptions) 60, 69, 94, 
100, 112n, 139, 190, 246, 390, 406, 
890. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 
Ill (vide also under ' Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions) 213. 

Council of ministers, consultation with, 
to be in secret 108; king or chief 
minister presided over 91; mention¬ 
ed in Asoka's edicts 107. 

Countries, long lists of, in the 
Mahabharata 135 ; names of c. are 
same as those of people residing in 
them 134; mentioned in the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda 135; ra. in the 
Brahmanas 135 ; m. by Panini 135n; 
m, by Mahabhasya 135n ; m. in the 
Kavyamlmamsa 136. 

Country, land of Kuruksetra, Matsyas, 
Surasenas is chosen as one’s 134; 
qualities of the soil of a good 133 ; 
same c. has sometimes two names 
135; Sanskrit words for 138; wealth 
of, consits in food crops and abun¬ 
dance of cattle 161. 

Court, house was to be decorated 
with flowers, paintings 277 ; king as 
original as well as appellate c. 268, 
270; presided over by king or chief 
129 


justice was highest 280 1 setae 
merchants were associated with c, 
in the task of deciding cases 275 ; 
time for holding c, 277 ; was to' cal 1 
in the aid of outsiders in deciding 
certain cases 284; was constituted 
by the pradvivaka and the sabhyas 
274. 

Courts, civil and criminal matters tried 
in ancient India by same c. 259; 
classes of State c. 281; could be 
attended by learned men, who though 
not appointed as judges could state 
their opinions 274 ; dharmasthiya 
and kantakasodhana c. 252; four 
kinds of 277; grades of 280-281; 
holidays for 277 ; inferior c. recogni¬ 
zed in the smrtis, 280; law and 
equity administered by same 259; 
judges of, to give unanimous deci¬ 
sion 274 ; matters within the purview 
of kantakasodhana c. 252; opinion 
of majority of judges of c. to pre¬ 
vail 275; people present (except 
learned brahmanas) were not to 
interfere by speech in work of, 274 ; 
punishment for clerks of c. for 
wrongly taking down depositions 276; 
should be established for groups of 
10, 400, 800 villages 273 ; to consider 
burden of proof after defendant's 
reply 304. 

Court fees, fines taken from defeated 
litigants in civil disputes virtually 
were 294-295, 382 ; whether payable 
in ancient and medieval India 
294-95. 

Cow ; called Anubandhya was sacri¬ 
ficed at end of Agnistoma in ancient 
days 627, 865 ; occasions on which c. 
was sacrificed in ancient India 939-40; 
sacrifice of, condemned in Kali age 
627, 865. 

Cows, owners of, not to be fined for 
loss caused by c. at times of festivals 
and sraddhas 501. 

Creditor, (see 'debts' and 'recovery 
of debts ’); a brahmana c. had pri¬ 
ority over one of another caste 441; 
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duty of, to pass a receipt for part of 
debt paid 442 ; if creditor refused to 
pass a receipt on request* he lost 
balance of debt 442; should tear 
off bond when whole debt paid or 
should pass a document of release 
442. 

Criminal Procedure Code (Indian) 

398n, 402n. 

Crime, ancient law of, was drastic 390; 
child under five was not deemed to 
be guilty of crime 395 ; definition of 
386; fines came to be ordinary 
punishment for many a c. 390; five 
titles out of 18 are connected with 
511; law relating to, not found in 
one place in ancient works 412 ; list 
of capital crimes was much smaller 
in ancient India than in the mediae¬ 
val West 390; was also a sin in 
many cases and entailed religious 
sanctions 387. 

Criminals, comparatively humane treat¬ 
ment of 388n. 

Criminology, divergent views on 393. 

Crops 162; harm to, by animals stray¬ 
ing into 501; two, grown in the 
year ordinarily 500; various ways of 
raising 163. 

CQda (tonsure), ceremony of 679n. 

Cunningham, General 121n, 122n. 

Customs (see under ‘usages'); and 
Dharmawstra works 856ff; burden 
of proof of, 970; cannot be ex¬ 
tended on grounds of analogy 
876-877; difference between usages 
and c. 826; differing c. of the 
North and South 858; enforceabi¬ 
lity of 859; essentials of valid c. 

970-71 ; instances of local 862; 
meaning of c. of country or family 
862, 863 ; must have characteristics 
of antiquity, uniformity and notoriety 
826n ; of countries, castes and fami¬ 
lies are binding if not opposed to 
Veda 857; once in vogue may be 
abandoned by people 876 ; of several 
countries differed 878; of castes, 


t Vol. 

881; strength of, In conflict with 
smrti 849-850 ; requisites of, accor¬ 
ding to PCTrvamtmamsa writers 853- 
854, 876; c., acc to smrtis and com¬ 
mentaries, that were opposed to Veda 
or were immoral or harmful to others 
were not to be enforced 859. 

Dagger marriages 972. 

Daftari, Dr. K. L. 903-4, 906, 912, 

Datva, relation between human effort 
and 168-169; success depends on 
both, effort and d. 169. 

Daksa, smrti of 403, 471n, 846, 872, 
941,960,963. 

Daksinapatha, is a fourth of Bharata- 
varsa 136. 

Dambhodbhava 52, 202. 

Damdupat , rule of, 422-424 ; rule of, 
acted upon in modern India 425. 

Dana (an updya) described 174. 

Danakhanda (of Hemadri) 154. 

Dancing girl, refered to in the Rgveda 
534. 

Danda (a king) 53n, 

Danda (an updya) 175 ; 238 ; absence 
of, leads to chaos and anarchy 238; 
if foolishly wielded recoils on the 
king’s head 26; if properly handled 
advances three purusarthas 26; im¬ 
portance of 21-22, 51; raised to the 
position of a divinity 22. 

Dandakya Bhoja, a king who perished 
through lust 32, 53n, 55. 

Dandanlti, a work of Ke^ava 13, 264, 
265n,403. 

Dandanlti 5 ; four objects of 6; identi¬ 
fied with Arthasastra 843n; identified 
with rajadharma by Santiparva 5; 
meaning of 5 ; said to be the support 
of the world 6; said to have been 
produced by Sarasvatt 6; was special 
concern of ksatriyas 5. 

Dandaparusya (assault) 513ff. 

Dandaviveka, a work 124n, 1760, 191, 
2430,3910,392, 393n, 394-5, 400, 
403. 

Dandi Mahadevi, a queen 40. 
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Da&kumaracarita, 7, 43, 48, 53, 144, 
171, 203, 222, 276, 277, 390, 400, 
440n, 541, 936, 937. 

Dasaparadhika, an officer 264, 

Dasaratba, desired to make Rama 
Crown Prince with people’s approval 
29, 42 ; had eight ministers 106. 

Dasi, who is 602n, 707. 

Daslputra 600-603. 

Date, Mr G. T. 213. 

Dattaka son 662-699, definition of 
647 ; even Rgveda is against having 
d, s. 662, instances of, in Vedic 
Literature 662-663 ; of a widow 
held entitled by P. C to open up a 
partition made several years before 
671 ; placed very low in the list of 
secondary sons by several smrti 
writers 650 ; smrti texts and digests 
on 664; sutras except that of 
Vasistba and smrtis contain very 
little about 663. 

Dattakacandrika 644, 648n, 664-65, 

667n, 669, 675, 679-80, 682, 683n, 
685n, 686, 691, 696.-98n, 699; 

branded as a forgery by certain 
writers 664; regarded by Privy 
Council as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattakaralmamsa 644, 646n, 648n, 

654, 655n, 663n, 664, 666n, 667-68, 
675, 676n, 678n, 679-80, 682-84, 
686, 687n, 688,691, 696-98n, 926; 
regarded as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattanapakarma or Dattapradanika 
471-475 ( see under 'gift’). 

Dattasiddhantamaujarl of Balakrsna 
649n, 667. 

Daughter, as heir, 712-719; illegitimate 
d, does not inherit even to a sfidra 
father 717; indigent married d. 
preferred to weU-to-do married d. 
715; takes a limited estate like a 

; widow except in Bombay Presidency 
716-717;, unchastity no bar to 
succession of daughters (except under 
piygbfraga) 717-718; unmarried d, 


preferred to married d. as an heir 
715. 

Daughter-in-law , not an heir in the 
whole of India except in Bombay 717. 

Daughter’s son, as heir«'719-720. 

Davids, Mr. Rhys, author of 
‘ Buddhist India ’ 90,91, 123, 135, 
156, 159, 183, 307, 484. 

Day, was divided into eight parts, in 
the 2nd of which justice was adminis* 
tered by king 242. 

Daya, meaning of 543-44; two varieties 
of 546. 

Dayabhaga, a work, 475, 519n, 545, 
546n, 547n, 550n, 553n, 554n, 556- 
58, 560-61, 563, 567n, 569, 572n, 
573, 578, 579n, 580, 581n, 582, 583n, 
584, 585n, 586n, 587, 589, 592, 593n, 
594, 595n, 598, 601,602n, 606, 607n, 
610n, 617n, 618n, 619n, 620, 623n, 
625n, 634-37, 639, 649n, 650n, 651n, 
698, 700n, 702, 703n, 705n, 706n, 
707n, 708, 710n, 712, 715-7l8n, 719, 
720n, 721, 725, 726, 732, 734, 736- 
38, 740n, 741-43, 745-47, 749, 753, 
760, 762, 764, 766, 768, 77ln, 772, 
772n, 773, 774n, 775, 777n, 778, 
781, 784n, 785, 787n, 790n, 791n, 
792n, 793, 798, 799, 809n. 

Dayabhaga ( see under * doctrine of 
spiritual benefit \ * sapinda ’); differ¬ 
ence between the Mitaksara and 
D. 558-559 ; holds that ownership 
arises on the death of the previous 
owner 547; obliterates distinction 
between gotrajas and bandhus made 
by Yajnavalkya 742-43 ; origin of 
peculiar doctrines of 559-560 ; out¬ 
standing works under D. School 544; 
school named after D. is predominant 
in Bengal 544; school, not affected 
by the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
Amendment Act 749, 

Dayabhaga (partition of wealth) 543ff; 
partition and inheritance are maiq 
topics under 544, 

Dayakramasangraha 544, 798. 
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Dayatattva 544, 546n, 553n, 556, 558, 
561. 567n, 568n, 572n, 575n,581n, 
59 2n, 6Q9n, 610n, 620n, 634n, 637n, 

700n, 701n, 733, 738n, 739, 745n, 
747n, 760, 777, 779n. 781. 

Death; all persons except brahmanas 
could be condemned to sentence of, 
for certain grave offences 400; argu¬ 
ments against sentence of 399; as 
expiation for grave sins forbidden to 
brahmanas in Kali age 942, day of 
collection of bones after 951; gene¬ 
ral rule that one (except a brah- 
mana) who causes death by violence 
should be sentenced to 526, in¬ 
fighting for the protection of cows 
and brahmanas is specially commen¬ 
ded 58; in protecting property of 
brahmanas led to heaven 1; in vari¬ 
ous modes as punishment 256, 400 , 
no punishment for accidental d. 58 ; 
no sentence of d. for crimes due to 
negligence 526; punishment of, not 
inflicted on women and brahmanas 
in early British rule 397; punish¬ 
ment of, for murdering a man, for 
abducting human beings, women 
or for theft of jewels or for rape, 
sexual intercourse with a woman of 
higher caste 256, 401, 522, 526, 532 , 
sentence of, to be avoided even in 
great offences 399-400; sentence of, 
for a woman guilty of poisoning, 
incendiarism, attempt to kill her 
husband, elders or child 401. 

Debts, (see under ’damdupat’, 'reco¬ 
very of debts’); distinction between 
antecedent debts and other debts of 
father drawn by P. C. has no basis 
in the texts 450; father, husband 
and wife are not bound to pay res¬ 
pectively son’s, wife’s or husband's 
personal d. 451 ; five classes of, 
acc. to Anusasanaparva 416; four d, 
owed by all men, acc. to Adiparva 
416; grandson’s and great-grandson’s 
liability to pay ancestor’s d. 443-444; 
grounds on which liability to pay 
another** d. arose 442; idea of three 


IVol. 

d. owed to gods, pitrs and sages 
414-416 ; idea of liability to pay off 
one’s d. was developed even in very 
ancient times 414 ; incurred for the 
purposes of the family by anyone 
such as a son, brother, wife, slave 
were payable by the head of the 
family 451 ; modern law about liabi¬ 
lity of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons to pay d. 444-446; must 
be paid by him who takes the wealth 
or widow of the deceased 443, 448» 
449,453 ; no basis for distinction 
between secured and unsecured debts 
of father in smrtis 449-450 ! non¬ 
payment of, was believed to lead to 
being born as a slave or a beast in 
the creditor’s house 416-417 ; order 
in which persons were liable to pay 
another’s d 452-454 ; owed to the 
Crown or learned brahmana have 
precedence over all other 441-442 ; 
propositions about son’s liability to 
pay father’s 444-445 ; sale of de¬ 
btor’s property for recovery of 441 ; 
sanctity of monetary d. arose from 
the obligatory nature of d, owed to 
gods, manes and sages 416; son’s 
liability to pay father’s suretyship 
debts 447 son not liable to pay 
illegal, immoral or avyavaharika 
debts of father 446-448 ; son’s liabi¬ 
lity to pay father’s d. during latter’s 
lifetime 445-446 ; son’s pious duty 
to pay off father’s debts even if he 
received no property 417,442-443, 
445 , time when d. must be returned 
425. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act; 
adopts the rule of damdupat for all 
agriculturists, whether Hindus or 
not 425. 

Decision (see 'judge’, 'law-suit'); by 
caritra 260-261 ; by dharma illus¬ 
trated 260 ; by oaths and ordeals 
when no witnesses available 358 ; 
by royal command 261; by vyava - 
hara, explained 260 ; four modes <of 
arriving at 260-262 ; is not 
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of a law-suit. acc. to some 379 ; 
parties were asked to leave court 
when chief justice and sabhyas were 
considering the d. to be given 379 ; 
precedents employed in arriving at 
380 ; presumptions as means of 355- 
356; should not be arrived at by 
mere reliance on sastra or texts but 
should also be based on reason and 
equity 259, 357 ; usages as means 
of 260-261 ; was based on eight 
sources 379 ; when unjust d. given, 
one quarter of the sin falls on each 
out of the litigant, witnesses, judge 
and king 276. 

Decree (see ‘brahmana’, 'judgment ’) ; 
different ways of executing a 333- 
384 ; for satisfaction of a d., a poor 
debtor (except a brahmana) was 
made to work for creditor 384 ; when 
debtor was sent to jail in execution 
of a 384. 

Defamation, truth of implication in, 
did not afford protection 512. 

Defendant; cannot raise a counter 
claim in some cases 302 ; cases in 
which d. must make a reply at once 
296 ; characteristics of a good reply 
of d. 300 ; fines against d. for not 
being ready with his defence 296 ; 
not giving a reply even after time 
is allowed may be declared to be 
defeated 302 , rules about adjourn¬ 
ment granted to 296 ; rules about 
putting under restraint the d. 290- 
291; rules about summoning a d. 
286-287 ; was to reply in writing to 
the plaint 300. 

Delay, in the disposal of law suits 296. 

Democracies, of Oxydrakoi, Malloi, 
Siboi and others referred to by Greek 
writers 90. 

Democracy, true, did not exist even in 
Greece or other countries of the 
West, 15. 20. 93. 

Dependents, what persons are 412. 

Deposit (see under ‘fine 1 , • interest’) 
454-458 ; care required as to ad. 
is sanpe as that in a pledge 456; 


differs from pledge or mortgage 455 ; 
duty of person bolding a d. 456 ; if 
d. not returned on demand, loss of 
it falls on holder who is also liable 
to be fined 457 ; must be returned 
in same condition and to the deposi¬ 
tor himself and not to his co-owner 
456 ; person accepting a d. is estop¬ 
ped from recognizing the title of any 
one except the depositor 457 ; return 
of, to whom to be made 456-57 ; 
rules about, extended to other bail¬ 
ments 458-459 ; smrtis extol the 
undertaking to accept a deposit 455. 
Desa, extent of a d. varied 138; gover¬ 
nor of, was called rastrapati or ras- 
triya 138. 

Deshmukhi vatan 631. 

Deshpande vatan 631. 

Deuteronomy 389n. 

Devabhuti, a Sunga king, was killed 
by his minister 86. 

DevadasTs, that had stopped temple 
service, were given work by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving 146. 

Devala, srarti of 553, 556, 610n, 614, 
617, 620, 626, 632n, 644, 649, 650n, 
65In, 702, 763, 777, 787, 791, 860, 
873, 943, 948-49, 951, 956, 960. 
Devapala, com. on Kathakagrhya 880. 
Devapi, story of 41-42, 608-609. 
Devarata 715. 

Devasvamin 679, 715, 779. 

Devlpurana 181, 234, 910n, 911. 
Dhammapada 185n. , 

Dhammathats, Burmese Law books 
641n. 

Dhanurveda 49, 179, 215. 

Dhanus, as measure of length 500n. 
Dharana, a silver coin 122. 

Dharesvara, an author on dbarmasastra 
549, 557, 704n, 705 715, 733 ; held 
the view that ownership is known 
from sastra alone 549; held the view 
that the allotment of a special share 
to the eldest son was given up by 
people 628. 

Dharma, meaning of, in partition 572. 
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Pharma, aids to the understanding of 
827 ; d. and truth are identical 97, 
260, flourished in perfection in Krta 
age and declined progressively in the 
succeeding yugas 244, 890-91 ; idea 
of, took the place of the conception 
of rta 244 ; intances of the trans¬ 
gression of d. by ancient heroes and 
sages 845-849; is more powerful 
than the mightiest 97 , observance 
of, was the great social and political 
ideal in India 97, parisad, final 
authority in matters of 101, sources 
of 825-827, 863 ; usages as source of 
825-827, 863 ; was the supreme 

power in the State and was above 
the king 241. 

Dharmadhikaranik^T or—dhikaraniu, 
qualifications of 126, 

Dharmadhyaksa, exercised the same 
functions as Purohita did in ancient 
India 126. 

Dharmadvaitanirnaya 122n, 878, 944n 

Dharmas, differ in different yugas 627 
628, 869; should not be practised 
even though sanctioned by sastra, if 
condemned by people 628-629, 869. 

Dharmasastra, and customs 856ff, illus¬ 
trations of conflict between Artha. 
sastra and D, 9; in case of conflict 
of D. with practices or secular 
matters, king to decide acc. to D. 9; 
relation of, to Arthasastra 8-9, 868 ; 
was called smrti 10 ; writers on, had 
a low estimate of human nature 238, 
writers on, insisted that Dharma 
was king of kings 176. 

Dharmasindhu, a work 615, 669, 675, 
679, 688-89, 692, 695-97, 739, 759, 
877, 930, 940, 945, 947, 954. 
Dharmastha (judge) 273 ; should 
possess the qualifications and status 
of an amatya 273. 

Dbarmasutras, authority of 853. 
Dhrtarastra 10; did not succeed to the 
kingdom because of blindness 43, 
609; performed sacrifices thongh 
blind 846; recovered sight for a time 
through the favour o(Vyasa 847* 


j pice, made of vibhfdaka wood 541, 
I playing with, in Kajasuya sacrifice 
I 541. 

Dickens 60. 

Didda, a notorious Kashmir queen 40. 

Digests, grouped into classes by pro¬ 
vinces 878. 

Dfghanikaya 135. 

Digvijaya 69; description of 68; of 
Harsa 229-230 , of Raghu 230. 

Dikshit, Mr. Sh. B. 896n, 902, 915, 

Dikshitar, Prof. V. R. 120, 21 J, 254n, 
407. 

Diksita, a predecessor of Jimutavahana 
715. 

Dinara, of gold, silver and copper 120, 
122n; value of 122n , was a 
synonym of m<ka 121n; was also 
called suvarna 12ln. 

Diodorus 103. 

Dlpakalika 247n, 344n, 370, 383n, 

540n, 553n, 554n, 575n, 580, 597n, 
614n, 764n, 774n, 793, 856n, 882n. 

Dirghacarayana 2. 

DIrghatamas, story of 361, 

Discipline (vtnaya) 51-52; based 
upon danda 51, is of two kinds 51, 
to be attempted by giving up six 
evil tendencies 52. 

District, officer over, was helped by a 
board of advisers 141. 

Divodasa, given as a son to 
Vadhryasva 415. 

Divorce 537. 

Divya ( see under ’ordeals’), definition 
of 363. 

Divyatattva of Raghunandana 362-63, 
367n, 370n, 378n 

Divyavadana 102, 116. 

Doctrine, of spiritual benefit, acc. to 
the Dayabhaga 737-741; of spiritual 
benefit illustrated by diagrams 744- 
745 ; propositions as to d. of 
spiritual benefit 740-741; unjust to 
the claims of women as heirs 746. 

Document 308-316; can be supersed¬ 
ed only by another d. 312 f classify 
cation of 309; conflict of documents 
of various grades 313; custody of, to 
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be explained 313 ; executed by 
ordinary people need not be in 
correct Sanskrit 309 ; fabricators of 
d. deceive women, children and 
ignorant people 314; genuineness of, 
how established 314 ; held invalid 
when executed by certain persons 
312; is an indubitable and superior 
means of proof 308, 312; latent 
defects of, must be pointed out 
by disputant when produced 315 ; 
loses validity in certain circumstan¬ 
ces 315 ; marked with royal seal, 
presumed to be genuine 314 ; 
minimum number of witnesses re¬ 
quired on 312 ; oral evidence to con¬ 
tradict a d. not allowed 312; require¬ 
ments of a valid 311-312 ; sentence 
of death for fabricating a private or 
public d. 315 ; secondary evidence 
of the contents of, when allowed 313 ; 
when even a voidable d. ceased to be 
so 315. 

Dramma 122n, 

DraupadI, strange explanation of the 
story of D. being the wife of five 
brothers 847. 

Dravida, works of authority in D. school 
of Hindu law 545. 

Dreams, portending good or evil 226. 

Drinking, is worse than sexual vice in 
the case of a king 233. 

Drona. commander of the Kauravas 
79, 204. 

Drona (a measure of corn ) differed for 
various purposes 146n. 

Dronaparva 6,8,79,127, 131, 134-35, 
168, 205-6. 208-9, 211, 214, 232, 
643n, 845, 898, 904, 914. 

Durga (a fort or capital) 178ff 

Durga 368, 

Duryodhana 203, 210; perished through 
conceit 52. 

Dust&rltu, a king, was expelled from 
his kingdom 26. 

Duta (ambassador or messenger) 127— 
129; duties of 128 ; person of, not 
to be harmed 127, 129, 209 ; quali¬ 
ties of 127-128 ; three kinds of 128 ; 


to be distinguished from a spy 129 ; 
to be sent after a line of policy is 
settled 128. 

Dvadasaha, sacrifice, gave seniority to 
Indra 41. 

Dvaipayana 53. 

Dvaitanirnaya (same as Dharmadvaita- 
nirnaya) 683, 878. 

Dvaraka 208, 214. 

Dvlpas, seven 134 ; said to be thirteen 
and 18 also 134. 

Dvyarausyayana, adoption of a boy 
as 685-687; ksetraja son was so 
called by Mit. and some others 659 ; 
succession to, by both mothers 723- 
724. 

Dyfita ( gambling ) defined 538. 

Earnest, what becomes of, if sale goes 
off through the fault of the vendor 
or purchaser 491. 

Easements, as to doors, windows &c. 507 

Easements Act, Indian 507n. 

Edgerton, Prof. 7. 

Education, expense on 164-165. 

Egypt* usury condemned in ancient 
425n. 

Ekavrsa, a hymn 76. 

Ekoddista, a ^raddha 737. 

Eldest, rights of e. son or daughter 
jealously guarded in Vedicage41; 
son sometimes got all wealth of his 
father 41 ; son was passed over if 
he suffered from mental or physical 
defect 43 ; to pass over the e. son 
or daughter in marriage or succession 
was held to be a grave sin 42. 

Elephants, do not figure much in the 
fighting described in the Maha- 
bharata 203 ; if not well trained 
cause loss of life to their own side 
203n ; lights to be waved before, at 
certain times 230; monopoly of 
kings in 197 ; superintendent of 149; 
training and medical treatment of 
'149; victory depended upon e. in 
ancient India 203. 

Elphinstone, author of * History of 
India ' 203 n, 397. 
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Emperor, distinction between e. and 
king made in the Satapatha Brah- 
raana 65 ; idea of, in the Vedic 
Literature 64-65 ; supreme e. did 
not generally hanker after territory 
so much as after admission of 
superior prowess 68. 

Emperors, long lists of, in the Brah- 
manas, Mahabharata and other works 
66-67 ; titles of 69-70. 

Enmity, of five kinds 225. 

Epigraphia Carnatica 377. 

Epigraphia Indica 17, 24, 30, 39-40, 
44-5, 49, 66, 69-71, 76n, 105, U3n, 
115, 116n, 117, 122n, 124n, 125-26, 
135, 138-39, 142-43, 150, 153n, 

154-56, 159n, 162, 164, 168, 172, 
182, 194-197, 201, 246, 260, 264, 
280-81,283,308, 315, 366n, 376n, 
377n, 393n, 406,422, 439, 496, 500n, 
506, 575n, 724, 848n, 881, 890n, 

896n, 898, 905n, 932, 934, 962. 

Evidence (see * means of proof') ; 
circumstantial 356-57 ; exceptions 
to the exclusion of hearsay 331 ; 
rules about late production of 349- 
50 ; taken on commission 331 ; what 
is hearsay 330. 

Evidence Act (Indian) 313n, 314, 
33ln, 340n, 341n,349n, 355n, 457, 
656n. 

Exceptions, are to be limited to the 
matters expressly stated and are not 
to be extended by analogy 672, 79 6n. 

Exchange, if inequitable may be res¬ 
cinded 493 ; rules about sales apply 
to 494, 

Exclusion; both males and females may 
be liable to e. from inheritance 62 , 
grounds of e. from inheritance and 
partition 608-616; Hindu Inherit¬ 
ance Disabilities Removal Act 
abrogates most grounds of 611 ; 
persons liable to e. cannot adopt, 
but may marry 617; persons liable 
to e. must be maintained 611, 617 ; 
sons of persons liable to e. take a 
share if they are free from defects 
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611, 617; wives and daughters of 
persons liable to e. are entitled to 
maintenance 617. 

Expense on education in the first 
decades of British rule 165. 

Experts, opinions of, to be taken 284. 

Expiation, secret, for grave sins, forbid¬ 
den in Kali 944-45. 

Ezekiel 425n. 

Fa—Hien 50, 91, 183, 390. 

Falsehood, penance for teding an 
allowed f. in a judicial trial 353 ; 
when allowed 353-354. 

Family, customs of 883. 

Famines, measures to be taken against 
163; references to ancient and 
medieval 163-164. 

Fate, cannot accomplish anything 
without human effort 170. 

Father, could once make unequal dis¬ 
tribution of estate among sons 623 ; 
has the power to separate his sons 
from himself and from among them¬ 
selves 592, 622; partition made by f, 
if unequal could be set aside acc, 
to medieval works 623 ; position of, 
as heir to his deceased son 721-22 ; 
some smrtis allowed two shares to f. 
at partition with sons 625. 

Fausboll 50, 91, 934. 

Fees, distribution of, among sacrificial 
priests 469-470. 

Ferries, charges at 193 ; persons that 
were given free passes to use 193. 

Fick, 36, 158, 190, 268, 399. 

Fields, duty of owners of, to construct 
a high paling or hedge 500; mean¬ 
ing of texts that forbid division of 
586-587 ; rules about f. taken for 
cultivation on rent but not cultivated 
510. 

Figgis, Mr. J. N., author of * Divine 
right of kings ’ 35. 

Finder, of lost articles, rules applicable 
to 462. 

Fines (see under ' brahman a \ 4 punish¬ 
ment ’); against artisans, carpen¬ 
ters, tailors causing unreasonable 
delay 252; against goldsmiths pur- 
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chasing gold from menials or slaves 
253; against washermen for negli¬ 
gent washing or disposal of clothes 
252; against traders using false 
weights and measures or adulterat¬ 
ing grains, oils etc. or raising prices 
beyond those fixed by officers 352; 
discrimination in matters of f. based 
on caste ceased to be enforced from 
about 12th century 512 ; divergent 
views about the metal in which they 
were to be paid 393n; either fixed or 
variable 393, for giving false evidence 
352 ; for manufacturing counterfeit 
coins or passing them off 253; for non- 
appearance in court though summon¬ 
ed and able to come 287 ; for not re¬ 
turning a deposit when demanded or 
demanding a deposit when not made 
458; for theft 522 ; had to be paid 
by parties defeated in suits 382, 
half of the prescribed f. awarded if 
accused promised not to commit 
offence again 513; higher f. for 
thieves of higher castes 522 ; not 
imposed upon brahmanas, if they 
were first offenders and learned and 
of good family 398n ; not to be taken 
by king from men of lowest castes 
such as Candidas 514 ; oldest refer¬ 
ence to f. for assault 515; ranged from 
a kakini to confiscation of all wealth 
393; rates of f. paid by litigants 382; 
recovered from those guilty of maha- 
patakas were not to be taken by king 
but were to be offered to Varuna or 
distributed among learned brab- 
manas 407; three kinds of fixed f. 
393-94 ; were deemed to be lesser 
than corporal punishment 394; 
were to be paid in copper panas, 
when no metal mentioned 394. 

Fire-arms, whether known in ancient 
India 213-214. 

Fleet, Dr. 102, 139, 140n, 315, 925n. 

Flesh-eating, condemned in Kali 944- 
45. 

Food, taking of, in the same plate with 
wife, forbidden 85Sn. 
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Forests, superintendent of the produce 
of 145. 

Forts, are meant for safety.of the king, 
the people and the treasury 178; 
kinds of 178-179. 

Fraud, vitiates all transactions 3l2n. 

Freedom individual and national, 
happiness lies in 102, 237. 

Gadre, Mr. A. S. 196n. 

Gadyanaka, of gold and silver 122n. 

Gagabhatta, officiated at Shivaji’s 
coronation 35. 

Gains of learning 581n; Ap. and 
Baud, say nothing about 581 ; defi¬ 
nition of, acc. to Katysiyana 583 ; 
Gautama on 581; law about, now 
settled by Hindu Gains of Learning 
Act 585 ; meaning of the words in 
Yaj. 4 acquired without detriment to 
paternal estate * 582; propositions 
established by case law as to 584; 
Vasistha gave two shares to the 
acquirer 581; were partible if learn¬ 
ing was acquired at family expense 
or from the father or elder brother 
582. 

Gains of Learning Act (Hindu) 674. 

Gambling, 538-542; condemned by 
Brahmapurana 542; in disputes 
about, the keeper of g. house is the 
final authority or gamblers appointed 
by king 540, is one of the most 
ancient vices 541 ; Manu’s uncom¬ 
promising attitude to 538; special 
cause of dissensions among sanghas 
233; those who engaged in secret 
gambling were liable to punishment 
540 ; worst of vices in a king 55, 233; 
Yajfiavalkya, Kautilya and others 
allowed g. under restrictions and as 
a source of revenue 538-539, 

Gana, meaning of 281. 

Ganapatideva, a Kakatiya king, issued 
a charter of security for sailors 194, 

Ganarajya ( republic ) 87; internal dis¬ 
sensions are the root of the ruin of 
87. 

Gandhara, country of 135. 
Gandharvaveda49. , 
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Ganges, throwing bones of cremated 
body into 951. 

Ganika, devolution of wealth of 148 ; 
duties of 148 ; qualifications of 148 ; 
salary of 148; was a ves'ya who was 
honoured for her accomplishments 
148n. 

Gargasamhita 892, 896, 919n. 

Garudapurana 13, 160-161, 892, 962. 

Gathasaptasati 154. 

Gattulal, Pandit 825n. 

Gaurasiras, expounder of raj ad bar ma 
2, 4. 

Gautama 17n, 553, 557. 

Gautama, dharmasutra of 3, 19, 21, 23, 
25,36n, 37. 45-6, 49, 56, 59, 66, 
97-8, 100, 117, 119, 165, 167, 175, 
185, 187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 209, 
211,212,244-46.250-51, 270, 272, 
275, 284, 296, 307, 317, 320, 327, 
330-33, 336, 343-44, 348o, 353, 389, 
391-92, 395-97, 401-4,409, 418-20, 
422-23, 425, 428-29, 433, 435, 443, 
446, 460, 474n, 482. 484, 494n, 501, 
515, 517, 522-23, 527-28, 535, 548, 
551,566-68,571, 573-74, 578, 581, 
585, 588, 589n, 595, 598, 601, 607- 
10n, 612n, 613, 614-15, 617-18, 625, 
627, 644, 646, 648, 649n, 650, 658, 
690n, 702-704n, 706, 712, 715, 754n, 
762, 765-66, 772, 776n, 781, 789, 
793, 808, 815, 819n, 825, 827, 845, 
848, 857, 863, 871, 874, 875, 880, 
881, 883-84, 889, 932, 940-44, 946- 
47, 952-55, 958, 965. 

Gautamadharmasutra, specially studied 
by Samavedins 853. , 

Gaya, tax on performance of sraddha 
at 198. 

Gayatri, a mantra 76. 

Geography, Pauranic 134-135, 935. 

Gharpure, Mr. ]. R. 197n, 509n, 778, 
804n, 

Ghatasphoia, for patita women 807; 
for those guilty of high treason 61 On; 

- for those guilty of grave sins 615. 

Ghatotkaca 205, 214. 

Ghoshal, Dr. tf. N. 16, 32. 

6ho}akamukha, an author 2* 


Gift, by stinting one's family or ser¬ 
vants condemned 472; certain objects 
cannot be the subject of, because of 
want of owneiship or because of 
prohibition 471; eight things that 
cannot be the subject of 471; how 
acceptance of g. may be made 474; 
ingredients of a 474-475; not deli¬ 
vering what is promised as a g. or 
resuming a g. led to other worldly 
consequences 473; of land looked 
upon with disfavour in ancient India 
496, of only house forbidden 472n ; 
promised to a brahmana or for a 
religious purpose should be enforced 
by king and fine awarded 474 ; pro¬ 
mised to an irreligious man need not 
be carried out 474; resiling from 
promise of gift of all property when 
allowed 473 ; seven kinds of g., that 
cannot be resumed 472; sixteen kinds 
of invalid g. 472 , that may be set 
aside by donor himself on account 
of incapacity due to minority, lunacy 
Sec. 472-73; what may be subject 
of 472. 

Gobhila, smrti of 870, 953, 956. 

Gobhilagrhyasutra, 940, specially studi¬ 
ed by Samavedins 853, 

Gocarma, a certain extent of land 432. 

Gode, Mr. P K. 849. 

Golaka, a kind of illegitimate son 646n. 

Gold, superintendent of 144-145 ; 
value of, in relation to silver 121n. 

Goldstuckor, on ‘Panini ’ 306. 

Gopa, an officer who looked after five 
or ten villages and kept a register of 
the number of cultivators, traders, 
animals Sec. 143. 

Gopagiri (Gwalior) 159. 

Gopala, founder of Fala dynasty in 
Bengal was elected a king 30, was 
a sudra 39. 

Gopalan, author of 4 History of Palla- 
vas' 155. 

Gopatha Brahmana 135, 565, 888; on 
coronation 74-75. 

Gorer, G. on 4 Bali and Angkor' 934n. 

Gosava or gomedha 940 
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Got 285. 

Gotrajas, as heirs 732-752; are either 
sapindas or samanodakas 752; mean¬ 
ing of, acc. to the Mit 748 ; pecu¬ 
liar meaning ascribed to the word g. 
by Dayabhaga 741-742; three views 
as to preference among 750-751 ; 
widows of male g. as heirs 751-52. 
Government, (see under ‘king’, ‘pro¬ 
vince * ruler*) ; function of, did 
not end with the keeping of peace 
and order 59. 

Govindaraja, commentator of Manu 
730, 875; commentator of Ramayana 
112, 719. 

Grama, meaning of 140n, 153, 182n. 
Gramani and Gramakuta, see under 
4 Readman of village '. 

Grandmother, paternal, as heir 727- 
728, 731 ; when entitled to a share 
at a partition 607-8. 

Grant Duffs* ‘History of the Marathas’ 
106, 156,164. 

Grants, mention the exemption from 
taxation that went with them 195 , 
of land called ‘ yogaksema * 588n ; of 
land could be made only by the king 
and not bv a district officer 139. 
Great Bear, constellation of, was sup¬ 
posed to stay in one naksatra for a 
hundred years 897. 

Grhastharatnakara 354, 420n, 525n, 

614n. 

Grhyasutras, authority of 853. 

Groups, committee of two or more 
were to look after business of 488, 
conventions of such g. as guilds, 
naigamas, heretics were enforced by 
king 487member of g. who goes 
against heads of g. was liable to 
punishment 489; rights and liabili¬ 
ties of members of 488-489 ; what¬ 
ever is gained by one or by heads of 
g. on the business of g. belongs to 
489. 

Guardian, deities of quarters 368. 
Guardian and Wards Act (Iadian) 461. 
Qudhaja son, defined.647, 660. 
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Guilds (see under 'groups'); adminis¬ 
tration and compacts made by *57 ; 
eighteen, in Buddhist times 159; 
bad power to condemn those tfho 
broke their conventions and to eA* 
communicate them 157 ; of ks^triyas 
in Kambhoja and Surastra and of 
workmen 158 ; rules about partner¬ 
ship apply to 481 ; usages and con¬ 
ventions of, were upheld by king in 
certain circumstances 158, 487, 

Gunas, definitions of, 223; proper em¬ 
ployment of, leads to peace and 
exertion 217; six 217, 223 ; sub* 
divisions of the several 224-225; 
theory of mandala brought in relation 
to the doctrine of 222-223. 

Gupta dynasty 902. 

Gupta Empire, administrative system 
of 141-142; provincial administra¬ 
tion under 150. 

Gupta inscriptions 44, 45, 49, 68, 70 t 
72, 108, 115, 117, 122n, 124n, 159, 
202, 213n, 264, 281, 506, 890, 924n, 
925n. 

Guru , payment of fees to 9S8. 

/ 

Halahala, poison drunk by Siva 372n. 
Halayudha 568n, 588n, 589n, 636, 784n. 
Hamlet 296. 

Hammurabi, code of 389n. 

Happiness, individual and national, lies 
in freedom 102. 

Haradatta, commentator of Gaut, Dh. 
S., 4p. Dh. S., and Asv. gr. 48, 60, 
98,121n,192, 344,387n, 395n, 419n, 
428n, 433n, 460, 527n, 572n, 573- 
74, 578, 581n, 585n, 595n, 644, 646, 
649n, 650n, 702-3, 712, 754n, 790n, 
793, 825, 856n, 864n, 879, 880, 942. 
953, 955, 957. 

Harappa, excavations at 307. 

Harbours, charges on ships calling at 
193 ; confiscation when foreign boats 
are driven to 193 ; to be guarded by 
king 193. 

Harihara 508n. • 

Hari&andra, purchased Sunhsepa 660, 
Harita, (versified) smrti of 150n, 247n. 
259n, 263, 276-78,' 285, 304, 312, 
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420ll, 436, 473, 494, 524, 536, 569, 
581n, 651,652n, 764n, 856, 885, 947. 

Harlta (prose) 616, 625, 644, 646, 
825n. 

Harivamsa 39, 40, 214, 892, 895n. 

Harsa, king of Kashmir, plundered 
many temples 188n. 

Harsa, king of Kanoj 67, 69; consoled 
by his dying father 63 ; elected as a 
king by the people 31 ; gave all in 
charity once every five years 164 ; 
preparations on digvijaya of 229 ; 
vast armies of 204. 

Harsacarita 63, 67, 69, 85, 108, 115, 
182, 206, 229, 390. 

Hart, Dr. 295, 407. 

Hasta (cubit) measure of various lengths 
for various purposes 146n. 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
49, 60, 66, 69, 94, 135, 162, 172, 
195, 246. 

Headman of village, (see under *vil- 

' lage'); came to be appointed by king 

, alone and office of, hereditary 154 ; 
could inflict fines 155 ; food of, for¬ 
bidden to brahmanas 154 ; great in¬ 
fluence of 154; had many appella¬ 
tions 154 ; love adventures of the 
son of 154. 

Heaven, as the reward for all soldiers 
killed in battle 57, 58; as the reward 
for ascetic endowed with yoga 58, as 
the reward of kings who die fighting 
57. 

Hebrew, ancient code 389n. 

Heirs (see under inheritance). 

Heirship, principles of spiritual benefit 
and blood relationship in determin¬ 
ing 734-736. 

Hemadri 122n, 146n, 154, 610n, 928n, 
929, 93In. 

Heracles 901-902. 

Herdsman, duty of 497-498; liabili¬ 
ties of 498-500; not liable in certain 
cases when cattle stray into a field 
500; wages of 498. 

Heretical, Sects 834 ; treatment of, in 
ancient India 883 ; works of, not 
authoritative, even though they agree 


in some matters with the Veda 834** 
835, 870-71; usages of, were tolera¬ 
ted by the king up to a certain ex¬ 
tent 871, 881-82. 

Heretics, are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as autho¬ 
ritative 487; conventions of, were 
to be enforced by king in certain 
cases 487. 

Hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 67G. 

Himalaya, regions of, had immense 
rainfall 147. 

Hindu family, is presumed to be joint 
in food, worship and estate 638. 

Hindu Gains of Learning Act 585. 

Hindu Heirs Relief Act (Bombay) 445, 
453. 

Hindu Inheritance (Disabilities Re¬ 
moval Act) 611. 

Hindu Law, codification of 820-824. 

Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend¬ 
ment Act) 749. 

Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act 707, 
724. 

Hindu Women's Rights to property 
Act (XVIII of 1937) 604,700,752, 
806. 

Hiouen Chwang or Thsang 30,40,143n 
268, 924n. 

Hiranyakes'in 214 ; grhyasutra of 685n. 

Hiring entered into three titles of 
law 476. 

History of Dharmasastra, vol. 1. 305n, 
871. 

History of Dharmasastra, vol II, 3, 7, 
9, 25-26, 28-29, 39, 41, 47n, 49-50, 
59,61,68, 70-71, 73~75n, 97,101, 
104, 112,117, 124n, 134,137,145n, 
146n, 148, 159, 164, 175, 189n, 194, 
196, 202, 234,240, 310, 333n,334n, 
367n, 398n, 401, 402n, 408n, 411, 
416, 425n, 453, 471n, 472,474-75, 
481,483-84, 487, 495-96, 500n,508n, 
517, 534-37, 541, 546, 55On, 564, 
588, 599, 603n, 609n, 613, 615, 618n, 
624n, 626n, 627n, 641,643, 653, 659, 
661, 675n, 679d, 682n, 687-89n, 
703n, 704o, 713,734, 757, 765', 776n, 
806, 807, 824, 828n, 830a, 832, 
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8565, 842o, 844n, 846-48n, 856n, 
857n, 858n. 865, 874, 876n, 877, 
883, 885, 926n, 931-32, 937-41, 945, 
948-50, 952. 958-59, 961-62, 966, 
971, 

Holakadhikarana 851-52. 

Holdsworth, author of * History of 
English Law * 296. 

Holika festival 844n, 851. 

Hopkins 126, l73, 180, 190, 213, 229n. 

Horses, countries from which good 
breeds of h. came 149, 206, 232. 
lights to be waved before 230 ; sale 
of, forbidden 848; superintendent 
of 149. 

House, partition of, not allowed by 
some writers 586-87. 

Human sacrifice, symbolical 961-62. 

Hunting, benefits of 54 ; defects of 
54-55. 

Husband (see * wife ’); and wife enjoy 
together the rewards of religious 
acts 603n, 738; duties of h. and 
wife 536-537; first duty of h, to 
keep wife dependent and under con¬ 
trol 536; not liable to pay wife’s 
debts except in some cases 451-52; 
must try to deserve wife's regard 
and love and must honour her 537. 

Huviska 24, 70. 

Hypothecation, without possession 
419n, 431. 

Ideal, the great social and political i. 
was the observance of dharma 97 ; 
belief in i. perfection in the dim 
past and the distant future 885-86. 

Illegitimate daughter, of even a sudra, 
is not entitled to inherit or to main¬ 
tenance 602, 810. 

Illegitimate son (see under 4 main¬ 
tenance ’) 601-603 ; from a dasi or 
concubine born to a dvija is not 
entitled to a share on partition or to 
inherit, but got only maintenance 
601,809; of adulterous intercourse 
is entitled to maintenance 602n, 809; 
of sudra from a brahmana woman is 
not entitled to inherit to hi3 father 
603 ; of sudra from a dasi may take 
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a share in father's property if the 
father so chooses 601; rights of a 
sudra’s i. s. after his father'* death 
601-602, 809. 

Images, weeping and dancing of, as bad 
omens 227. 

Impalement as punishment for theft of 
horses and elephants 522. 

Impartible property (vide under * pro¬ 
perty ’) 631; house and land said by 
some to be impartible 586-587; 
illustrations of 585-590. 

Impotent person, could marry and 
have a ksetraja son 617n ; fourteen 
kinds of 617n , signs of 617n. 

Incest, sexual intercourse with certain 
relatives was held to be 533. 

Income-tax levied on interest 192. 

Independent; three persons are i. viz. 
the king, the vedic teacher and the 
head of the house in his house 413. 

India . a certain unity of religious and 
philosophical doctrines, literary 
forms and ideals existed in ancient 
and medieval 136; divided into five 
parts in Aitareya Brahmana 135; 
divided into two parts 135 ; no sen¬ 
timent of nationhood in ancient and 
medieval 136-137. 

Indian Antiquary 102, 138, 140n, 154, 
166, 283, 315, 366n, 405n, 890n, 
924n. 

Indications, eight, of a man’s approa¬ 
ching fall 228. 

Indra, coronation of, described in Ait. 
Br. 73 ; festival in honour of 844n ; 
gods are said to have agreed to treat 
him as the eldest 41; killed dasyus 
and destroyed their cities of ayas 
180; paramour of Ahalya 845-846; 
raising banner of 231, 234, 367n ; 
regarded Maruts as his sacivas 104 ; 
secured his position by energetic 
action 169 ; took an oath 359n. 

Inheritance (see ’brother, bandhu, 
daughter, daughter's son, gotraja, 
parents, widow'); close bonnection 
between i. and offering of rice balls 
to the deceased 734, 739 ; goes to 
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the nearest sapinda, according to 
Manu 733, 748; order of, is to be 
arranged in such a way that the 
deceased’s wealth may conduce to 
his spiritual benefit acc. to Daya^ 
bhaga 738; order of, under Daya- 
bhaga 739, order of, under Mitaksara 
749 ; order of, to a sonless man 
79lff; sister’s son preferred as heir 
to the man’s own son in Vahika 
country 88n; strangers as taking i. 
762-763, to forest hermit and ascetic 
764-765; whoever takes i. has to 
pay debts of deceased and offer 
pinda to him 443, 

Interest, at 5 percent allowed after 
demand on deposit, purchase price 
&c. 458; circumstances under which 
interest stops running, such as when 
king dies 425 ; debtors of all castes 
may pay i. acc. to rate stipulated 
419, four, five or six kinds of 418- 
419; maximum recoverable at one 
time from a debtor 422, may be either 
stipulated at time of loan or not so 
stipulated 419; may be stipulated 
with reference to article pledged or to 
whether a surety is given 419-420 ; 
none allowed in certain cases 406 , 
rate of, differed acc. to mercan¬ 
tile usage in different countries 421; 
rate of, varied also according to the 
nature of the article lent 422-423 , 
rate of, first laid down by Vasistha 
at j&th part of principal every month 
if something be pledged 420 ; rate 
of, very high in ancient and medieval 
India 421-422, rate of allowable i. laid 
down by smrtis 420-422; rates of, 
were two, three, four or five percent 
per month acc. to the varna of the 
debtor 421; starts in certain cases 
even on articles loaned through 
friendship 426-27; taking even 
agreed interest beyond the rates 
prescribed by smrtis or taking cotp- 
pound interest condemned 420; 
those taking exhorbUant interest con¬ 
demned; to Hell 421; very heavy 


interest charged to debtors that 
carried on trade through forests or 
across seas 422. 

Interest Act (Indian) 427n. 

Interpretation, rules for i. of vedic texts 
863-64; rules for i. of vedic texts 
have been applied to smrti texts also 
864. 

Invasion, (see ’nfrajana’); ambassa¬ 
dor to be sent befoie starting on 
226; auspicious and inauspicious 
sights before 227; proper time for 
207; religious ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed before starting on 226. 

Irrigation 162-163; Megasthenes on 
Indian 162. 

Ishavari Prasad, Prof. 684n. 

Itihasa, includes both Dharmasastra 
and Arthasastra 10, 51. 

Itihasaveda, 48. 

Intoxicants, were altogether forbidden 
to brahmanas though not to ksatriyas 
848. 

Jabala Upanisad 841. 

Jabali, smrti of 863-64, 

Jagannatha, compiler of Sanskrit digest 
of Hindu Law 688. 

Jagannath Rao, Mr. N. 903. 

Jail, construction of, acc. to Manu and 
Kautilya 406, 407 , duty of nagaraka 
to release on the birth-day of the 
king or on full moon day prisoners 
that were young, old or diseased 
406; separate accommodation for 
men and women prisoners in 406, 
special occasions on which prisoners 
were discharged from 406, 407, 

Jaimini (see under Purvamiraamsa) ; 
20,38, 72, 121n, 143n, 275, 443n, 
470n, 471, 515, 527n, 550, 556n, 
579n, 608-9, 622, 637, 654, 676, 
677n, 694n, 695n, 704-05n, 719, 722. 
725, 731n, 770, 777, 827n,828, 830n, 
832n, 835-837n, 841, 843, 848n, 
849-51, 855, 864, 870, 905n, 938, 
952, 963. 

Jaiminlya-nyaya-malavistara 835, 

Jains 698. 

Jamadagnya 53. 
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Janamejaya, perished because he 
attacked brahmanas through hot 
temper 52, 53 n. 

Janamejaya, king of the Nipas 53. 

Jardine, Mr John, author of ‘Notes on 
Buddhist Law’ 641n. 

JarHtha, king of Ayodhya, was killed by 
stratagem 85. 

J a takas 36, 50, 91, 140n, 159. 399. 

Jayabbiseka description of 227. 

Jayamati, queen of Uccala 80. 

Jayapatra (document embodying the 
judgment of the court) 380 ; ancient 
j. from Java 381 , distinguished from 
htnapatraka 381 ; distinguished 
from pascatkara 380. 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 6, 14n, 20, 28, 29 f 
30, 32, 65, 66n, 73,80,90.93-95, 
103, 268 , 381,892, 896.924n,925n. 

Jayatsena, king of Kasi 86 

Jenks, Dr. E, author of‘New Juris¬ 
prudence ' 266. 

Jews, usury was condemned amongst 
425n. 

Jha, Sir Ganganath 850n, 854n. 

•JImutavahana 246, 475, 544, 549n, 568, 
715, 781. 

Jitendriya, a predecessor of Jimuta- 
vahana 636, 769n. 

Jivanmuktiviveka 882, 

Jnanesvari 122n, 

Joint family (see ‘property’, 'self¬ 
acquisition* and 'separate property’), 
characteristics of, under Dayabhaga 
594-595 ; inroads on the Mitaksara 
system of 674 , is larger than • a co¬ 
parcenary 591 , manager of, is called 
karta in modern times 592 ; member 
of, may have separate property of 
his own 577; Mitaksara doctrine of 
survivorship rights of males in j. f. 
abrogated by Hindu Women’s Rights 
of Property Act 604-605 ; modern 
Courts have allowed individual mem¬ 
bers of j. f. to alienate for value 
their interest in the property 593- 
594; no individual member could sell 
or give property of j. f. for his own 
purpose under medieval Hindu 


Law 593 ; persqnls that constitute 
a Hindu j f. 590; powers qf manager 
592; powers of father over property 
of 593; worship of gods, manes and 
brahmanas is single for all members 
of, when they live together 572. 

Jolly, Dr. 122n, 303n, 340n, 379n, 381, 
417n, 426n, 443-44, 557, 565, 567, 
646n, 648, 665, 688, 717, 727, 772n, 

Jones, Sir William 819, 875, 930n. 

Judge (see under ‘courts'); country 
that has sudra as j. meets ruin 273 ; 
duty of British Indian j. 599 , fines 
and punishments of j. for doing cer¬ 
tain things 275 , five causes of the 
charge of partiality in 269, impartia¬ 
lity in, insisted upon in smrtis 273 ; 
not to hold conversation in private 
with any litigant 275; punishment for 
a j., who threatens, unjustly silences 
or abuses litigants 255; qualifica¬ 
tions of 271; should look into causes 
of idols, minors, women, brahmanas 
even if they did not complain 298 ; 
sudra not to be appointed as 273 ; 
was styled pradvivaka or dharma- 
dhyaksa 272 ; was to hear a suit 
again if decision brought about by 
perjured evidence 353 ; was to be 
preferably a brabmana 272, 

Judgment (see ‘law suit’); contents 
of 380 , document embodying j. was 
called jayapatra 380 , exceptions to 
the finality of the j. of the king's 
court 385; obtained by fraud or 
force was to be set aside 385 , review 
of, when allowed 382, 385; should 
provide for the recovery of interest 
on the claim decreed and the accre¬ 
tions 383. 

Judicial procedure, appreciation of 
ancient Indian, by Western jurists 
817 ; smrtis lay down a high level of 
268. 

Junagadh, inscription of Rudradaman 
at 30, 89, 105, 117, 185, 890. 

Jurists j ancient Indian j. were consi¬ 
derate as compared with Western 
Ones 547n. 
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Jury, trial by 284. 

Justice (see 'king ' law suit ’); ad¬ 
ministration of, as depicted in Mr- 
cchakatika 279-280; administration 
of, personified as Dharma 242 ; ad¬ 
ministration of, the personal concern 
of the king 242; court of, had ten 
angas 277-278; court of, was called 
dharmasana, dbarmadhikarana or 
dharmasthana 243, 277; court of, 
was to be to the east of the palace 
277 ; delay in administration of j. is 
denial of justice 297 , dharma&stra 
rules preferred to arthasastra rules 
in administration of 283 , distinction 
between civil and criminal 258, 
impartial administration of, yields 
same rewards as Vedic sacrifices 242. 
king dispensed j. not by himself 
alone but with aid of judges, brah- 
manas &c. 268-269 ; primarily dis¬ 
pensed by the king 268; purpose of 
administration of j. is very high viz, 
the quest of truth 247 ; qualifications 
of scribes in a court of 278 ; seating 
arrangements for king and others in 
a court of 278 ; secular and spiritual 
consequences of doing, 386, two 
principles in administration of, are 
‘fulfil your promise’ and 'cause injury 
to no one’ 258 , was to be dispensed 
openly in the court 269. 

Justinian 326. 

Jyotistoma 469, 470n, 833. 

Kadambari 24n, 277, 362, 

Kadambas 39, 70 

Kakavarna, a king 86. 

Kakmi, was medium for purchasing 
goods X26n. 

Kalasa, king of Kashmir 184. 

Kali, meaning of 886-887. 

Kali age, actions forbidden in 885-968; 
acceptance of secondary sons (except 
dattaka) forbidden in 599, 653, 659; 
cups of wine in SautramanI is$i for¬ 
bidden in 865; date of the beginning 
of 896£f; decline of dbarma iu 891 ; 
description of what will happen in 


t VoJ. 

892-894 ; marriage with women 6f a 
different varna forbidden in 399; 
myoga not allowed in 627, 656 ; 
sacrifice of AnUbandhya cow forbid¬ 
den in 627, 865 ; special share to 
eldest son condemned in 627 

Kalidasa, 28, 37, 49n, 52 , 34, 56. 63, 
82,101-2,112, 223n, 229n, 230, 243, 
269, 407, 702, 896. 

KSHkapurana 13, 42, 230, 372n, 679, 
681n. 

Kalivarjya 885ff, chapter of, refutes 
theory of unchanging East 967, 

Kalivarjyavirnirnaya 928n, 929n, 930, 
931n, 939, 940n, 942n, 945,949-50, 
953, 963, 966, 968n. 

Kalkin or Kalki, avatira of, 923-925; 
identified with Yasodharman, 924n. 

Kalkipurana, 923, 925. 

Kalmasapada, story of 359n. 

Kalpa, extent of, 891. 

Kalpataru, a work 156, 575n, 58In, 
610n, 651n, 770n, 928n, 

Kalyanabhatta 288. 

Kama, ten vicious tendencies due to 53, 

Kamadhenu, a work 39 f 581n. 

Kamalakara, author of Nirnayasindhu 
and Vivadatandava 246, 692. 

Kamandaka, author of Nitisara, 8, 13n, 
17n, 18, 19, 21-22, 25-26,37,44-46, 
48, 49n, 52-55, 58, 83, 84n, 85. 97, 
105-107, 109-111, 116-18, 126-29, 
131-33, 142, 160, 163n, 170-74,179, 
181. 184, 186-87, 200-202, 208, 212, 
216-219, 221, 224-25, 230, 232n, 
238-40, 399, 400n. 

Kamasutra, narrates that Prajapati 
composed a work in 100000 chapters 
that was abridged by Manu, 
Brbaspati and Nandi 4 ; states that 
dharma is the highest of the three 
purusarthas and kama the lowest 9 ; 
4, 7, 9, 47n, 53n, 86, 148, 150, 154. 

K&nika, mantrin of Dhrtarastra 10. 

Kanina, son, definition of 647, 660 ; 
son, was assigned to the husband of 
the girl. 652, 660, 

Kaninka Bhamdvaja 2. 
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Kaniska 24, 905n. 

Kaatakas, meaning of 162; supported 
generally by the queen, the Prince, 
king’s favourites 162. 

Kan^akasodhana—see under ' court ’. 

Kanva 524. 

Kanva, smrti of 943n. f 

Kanvayanas, successors of the Sungas 
39. 

Kapalika&stra 48. 

Kapur, Mr., author of a work on 
’adoption’ 662. 

Karahata, a 10000 province 139, 

Karala, king of Videba 52. 

Karandikar, Mr. J. S 903, 911, 912, 
917-918, 920-21. 

Kirin, sacrifice for bringing down rain 
838. 

Karmavipaka, doctrine of 392. 

Kama 204 ; a kanlna son 660. 

Karnadeva, a Cedi king 126. 

Karnaparva 88n, 127, 205, 208, 209, 
214, 216, 917, 918. 

Karsapana, of silver was in vogue in 
the South 123 ; ordinarily means a 
copper piece used as a coin 121. 

Karusa, king of, was killed by his own 
son 85. 

Ka&, king of, was killed by his queen 85 

KifSiki, com, on Panini’s sutras 126n, 
145n, 156, 359n, 660, 723, 734, 775n. 

Kathakagrhya 879 

Kithaka Saihhita 64, 564, 868n, 964. 

Katyayana, sutra of 692, 

Katyayana, author of Arthasastra 2. 

Katyayana, smrti of 22, 88, 96, 105, 
118, 119, 167-68,189, 196, 199, 243, 
246-47, 251, 258n, 260-263n, 264, 
268, 271-76, 277, 281, 283, 286,288, 
291-94, 297-98, 301-06, 308, 310- 
15, 317, 321-22, 326-28, 330-34, 
336-37, 339-44, 346-349, 351-5?, 
354, 356, 362-67, 380, 382n, 383-85, 
387, 394-95, 398n, 403ji, 410,413, 
417, 419, 421-23, 426, 427n, 428, 
431-445, 447, 448n, 449, 451-53, 
455-60,462-66,468,471-74,479-80, 
482-85, 487-89, 491-95, 500-502, 
504,506-511. 513-15, 517-19, 522- 
151 


25, 529, 532-33, 538-Jp, 554, 566, 
573-75n, 578, 580, 582-85, 589, 592, 
609, 617n,637-38,640,643-44, <351n, 
670n, 698, 706n, 707, 708, 710, 715, 
721, 754n, 763, 772, 774-78, 786* 
788, 791,805, 810n, 817, 862, 868! 
881, 882n. 

Katyayana, author of Vartikas .on 
Panini 415, 685n. 

Katyayana, srautasutra of, 470n, 500n, 
627n, 662n, 836n, 940, 952. 

Kaunapadanta 83. 

Kaundinya 409. 

Kauravas, army of 204. 

KausambI, merchant from, went to 
Ceylon 937. 

Kausikasutra 74n, 75n, 77, 361n, 435, 

Kausltaki \ranyaka 641n. 

Kausltaki-brahmana-upanisad 565. 

Kautiliya (see under Arthasastra) 5, 
6, 27 

Kautilya, advises employment of poison, 
herbs and incantations 12 ; advises 
king in difficulties to deprive even 
temples of their wealth 13; does 
not advise people to eschew plea¬ 
sures altogether 240-241; 1,9, 10, 
12, 17-18, 20, 21. 24. 28,31,42, 
44-48,50-52, 54-56, 58-61, 66,69, 
83-S5, 87-89, 95, 98, 99, 102, 104- 
109, 111, 112, 114n, 116-121, 123, 
124, 127-131, 134, 140, 142, 151-52, 
154-55, 160-61,163, 166-67, 169-71, 
174-76, 178, 179, 181, 184-85, 188- 
89,191,193, 195, 203n, 208, 211n, 
212,216-18, 220n, 221-23, 228, 230, 
232-33, 239-43, 248, 250, 252, 255, 
257-58, 273, 275-77, 282, 284, 293- 
296, 298, 302, 303, 307, 310,330, 
332-34, 336, 342, 343, 345, 347, 349, 
356-57. 380, 391-92, 394, 396, 399. 
400, 405-06, 409n, 412, 418-422. 
4 20.428,430, 433-34, 440-42, 447. 
450-51,454, 459, 464. 469,471-72, 
476, 478, 481, 489-90, 492, 501, 504, 
508, 512-13, 515-17, 519, 525, 527- 
29. 533-34, 538-39, 566, 573, 589, 
| 598, 608, 616-17, 619, 621, 623.624. 

I 631,635 , 655 , 657, 659, 708, 763, 
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766, 772, 779, 786-87, 791, 804, 
811, 860, 881. 

Kautsa 524. 

Kavadidvlpa, 1J lakh country 139. 

KavaeaAilusa, story of 600n. 

Kavya, expounder of rajadharma 2 ; 
is said to have abridged the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Kavyamimariisa 47n, 66n, G7, 134n, 
136.* 

Keith, Prof. A. B. 122n, 388. 

Kerala, country of, 261 

Ke&vapandita 13,403. 

Khadira-grhya-sutra 692, 940 | 

Kbandadeva 848, 854. • 

Kharavela, king of Kalihga 962; ac- 

* complishmentsof 49 ; followed policy 
of danda, sama and sandhi 172 , 
Hathigumpha Inscription of, 17, 49, 
60,65,69,94, 162,172, 195, 246, 
performed RajasUya sacrifice 70 ; was 
crowned king in his 25th year 80 , 
was styled Kalinga-cakravartin 66 , i 
was yuvaraja for 9 years 116. 

Kha&i, tribe 861n. 

Kicaka, was met by Bhlraa dressed as i 
Draupadi 172. j 

Killing, of animals forbidden for ten 
years in Kasbipir 100. 

King (see under * battle ‘brabmana’, 
•coronation', ‘ksatriya’, ‘land*, ‘raja- 
dharma*, ‘ruler’, *taxes’); adhvaryu 
priest deputized for k. when latter 
engaged in Asvamedha and got three 
times hisordinary pay 28, administer¬ 
ing justice and punishing the guilty 
were two among the prime functions 
of 24 2 ; all sons of a k do not suc¬ 
ceed to the throne but only the 
eldest 42, 87 ; appointed a hierarchy 
of officers over one village, ten, 
twenty, 100; villages and so on 141 , 
appointed as many superintendents 
as were required for several depart¬ 
ments of State 142 ; aspiring to be a 
sarnrat (emperor) performed A&va- 
medha andftajasfiya70; authority of, 
over brafomanas was limited 25; busi- 
pess of, to see that proper weights 


and measures are used 166 ; calami* 
ties in a, are six 46 ; characteristics 
of an ambitious (vijiglsu) 218 ; com* 
pared to the performer of a sacrifice 
61 ; consultation by, with ministers 
should be in a secret place 108; 
consultation by, with three or four 
raantrins 107 , coronation of 72ff, 
could not be cited as a witness 176, 
336 ; daily routine of 60-61 ; depend¬ 
ence of, on saihvatsara (astrologer) 
126 ; deposing a bad k., allowed by 
Manu, Ysij. and others 26 ; described 
by some works as servant of the 
people 27-28, 36-37; disputes 

between parties should not be started 
by k. or his officers 251 ; duties and 
responsibilities of, 56-60 ; duties of 
are either drstdrtha or adrstdrtha 
8 ; duty of, to donate fields and 
money to brahmanas acc. to their 
worth 1 ; duty of, to guard property 
of minors, women and helpless people 
574 ; duty of, to prevent danger from 
thieves in villages and forests 1,167; 
duty of, to protect arises from the 
taking of taxes 39 ; duty of, to punish 
those who swerve from the usages of 
their family, caste, guild or group 
881-882 ; duty of, to save subjects 
from internal calamities such as 
famines and floods and epidemics 163; 
duty of, to see that people act acc. 
to rules of dharmasastra 3, 57 ; duty 
of, to support students, learned 
brahmanas and sacrificers 59, 164 ; 
duty of, to tolerate and enforce vary¬ 
ing practices of people 861; edicts 
of, how promulgated 99 ; education 
of 46-53 ; election of 29 ; eldest son 
of, generally succeeded 87 ; enjoined 
to inflict heavy fines on himself for 
illegal exactions 97 ; entitled to take 
a sixth part not only of land produce, 
but of many other things 192 ; 
eulogy of the office of 25 ; faults an# 
vices of, are due to ignorance and 
lack of training 233 ; faults to be 
avoided by 46 ; five chief duties of 
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57 ; foremost duty of, is protection 
56, 57, 242 ; fountain of justice 242 ; 
fruits of the policy of 216 ; .functions 
of, were religious and secular 101 ; 
gambling the worst of vices in a 54 : 
generally a man alone became a k. 40 ; 
grand policy for a k. is aviivasa 12 ; 
grounds of obligation to obey the 37 ; 
had monopoly as to elephants, saffron 
&c. 197 ; had to provide for sraddhas 
and concubines of the deceased when 
he took by escheat 763 ; harmony 
between k. and brahmanas 25 ; has I 
parts of gods in him 23 ; has no 
friend 216 ; high Ideal placed before 
61-63, 96; hot tempered k, fell 
victim to popular fury 98 ; how k. 
should deal with his officers 114 , 
how k. should spend first and lattei j 
part of day 51 ; incurred sin, if he 
did not punish the guilty 2 , is the 
maker of his age 3, 892 ; is the State, 
acc. to Kautilya 18 ; is to look into 1 
lawsuits in the 2nd part of the 
day 95, 242 ; killing of, when 
sanctioned by ancient woiks 26, | 
legislative action of, very limited j 
in ancient times 98: levying an ; 
unjust fine was to offer thirty times J 
thereof to Varuna 176 ; may prohibit | 
export of foodstuffs in a famine 100 , 1 
may inflict bodily punishment on j 
candalas and other low people but i 
should not take fines from them 408; * 
may take cognizance of matters 
called chalas, aparddhas of his own 
motion without anyone’s complaint i 
263-264; measures to be taken by, | 
for safety against his own sons 83 ; j 
measures to be taken by, for safety j 
against fire and poisons £4 ; most 
important of the seven elements of 
the State 18; neccessity to a k. for 
curbing his senses and not falling 
a prey to kama and krodha 53 ; 
necessity of moral discipline in the 
case of 52 ; necessity of the office of, 
emphasized 20-22; not showing 
himself to litigants suffers like Jang 
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Nrga 243 ; not to run away from 
battle 57; oppressing subjects is 
made of parts of rmk^asas 25; 
oppressing subjects may be destroy¬ 
ed by brahmanas 27 ; orders that 
could be issued by 58-99; orders 
on certain matters could not be issued 
by k in ancient India 98-99; patta 
(tiara) for the k. 82; person 
abusing the k. had tongue cut off 
513 ; policy of, settled in consulta¬ 
tion with ministers may be divulged 
by birds and dogs 108-109; policy 
of, should not be known to an out¬ 
sider 109, 111; procedure followed 
in issuing orders of 115; public 
durbar of, how ai ranged 114 ; puni¬ 
shing those that do not deserve to 
be punished and not punishing the 
guilty goes to Hell 242 ; purposes 
for which office of k. was created by 
God 21 ; qualities of a good k, 44- 
45 , qualities of a k. are 36 acc. to 
Santiparva 45, qualities of a k. are 
96 acc. to Parasuramapratapa 46; 
reasons for raising the k. to the 
position of a divinity 27 ; responsi¬ 
bilities of 161-168; right of, to 
mines and minerals 196, shared in 
the spiritual merit and demerit of 
his subjects 37, 195 ; should consult 
purohita after consulting ministers 
110, should honour and protect 
chaste women 59; should listen to 
the recital of It’hasa 10; should 
maintain ksatrivas, vaisyas and 
sudras that cannot maintain them- 
selves 59 ; should not make litigants 
wait long 243 ; should perform two 
laksa-homas every year 228 ; should 
possess characteristics of certain gods 
23 ; should save a portion of his 
yearly revenue 228; sometimes 
selected a younger son to succeed 
him 44 ; sources from which law 
was to be found by 100; stages in 
the education of 51; three greatest 
qualities in a k. are liberality, truth¬ 
fulness and valour 46; throne of 82; 
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that takes taxes without giving pro- | 
tection goes to HeJl 191 , to avoid j 
gambling and hunting 55, to celebrate ! 
" festivals in honour of certain deities 
234, to decide acc. to dharrna in 
case of conflict between dharma- 
sastra and practices 9; to found a j 
district of villages on old sites or 
on new only 134; to guard his 
finances with great effort 184 , to 1 
help agriculturists in various ways | 
191; to learn every night from his j 
spies the intentions and actions of i 
his enemies, officers and subjects 
129; undergoes a ceremonial bath 
before invasion 227; views on the 
vidyas essential for the education 
of 48; vyasanas of 232-233, was 
to appoint chief justice and sabhyas 
271; was to be like a father to his 
people 62; was to decide acc. to 
rules of dharmasastra and usages 
270; was to look personally into 
income and expenditure 184 ; was to 
punish castes and guilds that swerve 
from their dharma 238; was to 
panlsh even the highest functionaries 
if they go wrong 120; was to pro¬ 
tect and guard all minors, helpless 
men and women 665-666; was to 
show himself to all people every day 
61; was to support the aged, the 
blind, the cripple, widows, orphans 
and pregnant women 59; was to up¬ 
hold the dharmas of families, castes, 
guilds and even heretical sects that 
were not opposed to the Veda 158, 
238; who should be 37-38, 

Kingdom (see under State); description 
of a flourishing 177. 

Kings, abdicated in favour of their 
sons and became hermits 101-102 ; 
assumed other names after corona¬ 
tion 82; checks that regulated and 
mitigated the absolute power of 96- 
97,176; examples of k. killed by 
their subjects 52;.examples of k. that 
suffered from some failing or other 
* 53 ; historic examples of the election 
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of k. 30-31 ; ideal of vtjigiqu placed 
before 218; manyk. are mentioned 
in the JRgveda 63; most harmful 
vices of 53-54; of three grades 70; 
persons of all varnas became 38; 
privileges of 175; relative harmful¬ 
ness of different vices of 53-54 ; rise 
and fall of, depends on planets 126; 
seven principal vices of 54; should 
take care against treachery from 
ministers and ofliciats 85; six evil 
tendencies of 52-53 ; stories of k. 
killed for their tyranny 26; stories 
of k. that perished through lack of 
vtnaya, 52, 53n; that met death in 
their queen’s chambers 85; that 
met death or misfortunes through 
their carelessness or the stratagems 
of those around them 86; vices of 
kings 53-54 ; warned against being 
poisoned 83 ; will be mostly sudras 
in the Kali age acc. to the Puranas 
40. 

Kingship (see under ‘monarchy’); 
germs of several theories about 28ft ; 
germs of the theory of divine right 
of, go back to the Rgveda 32 ; germs 
of the theory of divine right found 
in the Bible 36, glorification of 24 ; 
glorification of k. did not result in 
the view that every king, however 
bad, was a divinity 25 ; ideal of k. 
was to be a rajarsi 52 ; propositions 
involved in the full-fledged theory 
of the divine right of 35; symbols 
of 82; theory of divine origin 
of 23, 26, 32-33, 35-36; theory of 
divine origin of, supported on the 
ground of the doctrine of karma 27; 
theory of divine origin of, applies 
only to the supreme ruler (maha¬ 
raja) 25. 

Kifijalka 2. 

Kiratas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
var$a 67. 

Kiratarjuniya 8. 

Kollam era, in Malabar 901, 

Komatis 252n. 

Kohkana, province of 900 villages 139. 
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Korkunov’s ‘General theory of law’ 20n, 
93. 

Kosa (see treasury), is the root of the 
tree of State 184. 

Kosa, ordeal of 373, 637, prescribed 
in charges of concealment of joint 
property by one cosharer 637. 

Kotihoma 228. 

Kottapala, an officer 168. 

Kottaraja, an Abhlra king 86. 

Kratu, a smrti writer, 928. 

Kralvartha rules 609. 

Krlta, son, defined 648, 660-61. 

Krodha, vicious tendencies due to 53. 

Krsna, death of, started Kaliyuga 896, 
drank wine 846; had spies in the i 
army of Duryodhana 131; married 
his own maternal uncle’s daughter I 
846; presided over the sangha of 
the Vrsnis 88; tried the several 
upayas in the case of Kauravas 173 , 
went as envoy of the Pandavas to 
the Kaurava court 226. 

Krsnabhatta, 938, 948, 960, 966. 

Krsna-Dvaipayana, author of 18 Puranas 
872. 

JKisnala 121, 125n. 

Krtaor Krtrima (see under ‘son’) 647, 
660 ; distinguished from dattaka son 
660; son,now prevalent only in Mitbila 1 
and amongNambudri brahmanas 660. I 

Krta age, belief in, was probably depict* 1 
ed to induce men to rise morally j 
higher 244 ; dharma flourished in 
full perfection in 244 ; had no king 
and no punishment 4, 33, 244 ; ideal 
description of, is sometimes asso¬ 
ciated with the picture of anarchy 
244. 

Krtyakalpataru (see Kalpataru), a work 
13, 301n. 

Krtyaratnakara 873n. 

Ksapanakas, held Veda unauthorita- 
tlve 871. 

K?atravarman, a Maukhari king killed 
by bards 86. 

Ksatriya, corporations of, in Kam- 
bboja and Surastra practised both 
husbandry add profession at arms 89; 


duty of, to fight without regard for 
gain or loss 57; existence of *c in 
Kali age denied by some works 873 ; 
highest ideal of, is to die on the 
battlefield 57 ; most proper person 
to be king 37 ; not to drink wine 
prepared from flour 848. 

Ksetraja son, definition of 647, 659 ; 
common among ksatriyas 659 ; was 
called Dvyamusyayana by the Mit. 
659. 

Ksirasvamin, com. of Araarakosa 48, 
66,117n, 134, 140n, 147n, 163n, 454, 
491n,754n, 

Kula, of land, meaning of 142, 150n. 

Kulinka, commentator of Manusmrti 
39, 132n, 142. 150n, 178, 191-92, 
220,247-48, 251n, 272n, 280, 322, 
383, 406,421n, 429, 439n, 465, 470n, 
523, 572, 582n, 587, 590, 653n, 675. 
703n, 706n, 714, 720, 730, 733, 759, 
774n, 788, 789n, 825n, 833n, 837, 
840n, 863n, 874, 945n, 951n. 

Kumaramatya, meaning of 117. 

Kumarasambhava 229n, 907n, 916. , 

Kumarila (see under ' Tantravartika ’); 
38, 705n, 829-31, 833-34, 838-39, 
841n, 846, 848, 850, 855. 

Kunda, a kind of illegitimate son 646n. 

Kundamala, a play 277n. 

Kurmapurana 857, 875, 892. 

Kuruksetra, brahmanas residing in, 
glorified by Manu, Vasistha and 
others 137 ; land of K., Matsyas, 
Tancalas was called * chosen 
country ’ 134. 

Kusmanda, mantras called 353. 

Lagbu-AsValayana, smrti of 646n, 927. 

Laghu-Harita 701n. 

Laghu-Visnu 764n. 

Laghu-Vyasa 872n. 

Laksahoma 228. 

Lalitaditya, political will of 817. 

Lalitavistara 308. 

Land (see under 'grant*); gift of, 
may be made to higher officers, but 
without power to sell or mortgage 152 ; 
gift of, should not be n^ade by king 
as emolumenl to any servant 152 ; 
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lessee building on another's 1. has 
to remove building when he vacates 
480; of brabmana not allowed to 
be taken by cdnddla , patita &c. 496 ; 
portion of l. f set apart for pastures 
499-500; sales of, revenue officers 
were consulted in 142, 497; 

share of king in produce of 191; 
six causes of disputes about 502 ; 
theory of king’s ownership of all 1. 
189, 196, 495-496; trespasser buil¬ 
ding on 1. of another without paying 
rent had to leave materials to owner 
when vacating 480-481. 

Land grants, were written on cloth or 
engraved on copperplates 307-308. 

Land Revenue Code (Bombay Act V 
Of 1879) 196, 441. 

Lanka, description of 180, 214. 

Lanman, Dr. 770. 

Laskj, Prof, H., author of* Grammar 
of Politics' 137. 

Laugaksi 588n, 692, 864, 961 n. 

Lavana, a demon 203. 

Lavanaprasada, a Vaghela king abdi¬ 
cated in favour of his son Vlra- 
dhavala 102; made a treaty with 
Yadava king Singhana 225. 

Law, Dr. N. N. 14n, 67, 222. 

Law, equality of all people before 819 ; 
differential treatment before 1. allow¬ 
ed only in exceptional cases and had 
gone out of vogue at least from 12th 
century 398n; favours minors 328; 
rule of, was the Ideal of smrtis 398n, 
819; helps the vigilant 465a ; sources 
from which the king was to find the 
1. 100; taking the 1. into one's own 
hands punishable 388, 408; two 
schools of Hindu 544. 

I<aw Quarterly Review 559, 560. 

Laws, classification of, in modern works 
266-267; affecting Hindu ideas and 
practices 821; conflict between &s* 
trie 1. and usages 283. 

Law-suits, adjournment of 296; are 
either $apana or apana 263 ; bet¬ 
ween husband and wife, father and 
son, teacher and pupil* master and 


[Voi. 

servant, discouraged 299; compro¬ 
mise of 303-304; death of parties 
to 302; delay in disposal of, not 
allowed in ancient India 296; may 
be decided by courts of several grades 
280; of two kinds, according as they 
originate in wealth or injury 258 ; 
place of inference and presumption 
in the decision of 355; retrial of 
385; stages in 297-298; third stage 
in, is adducing evidence 304 ; trans- 
ier of, from one judge to another 
386. 

Lawyers, existence of, in ancient India 
288-290. 

! Lea, author of ‘Superstition and Force* 
j 405n. 

Lead, was supposed to destroy sorcerers 
| 213. 

j Legal Procedure, four stages of 297-298; 
purpose of, is very high, viz, quest 
of truth 247. 

Legge 183, 390. 

Lekhapaficasika 225. 

Levi, M. Sylvain 934n. 

Leviticus 389n, 425n. 

Lex Talionis 388-389. 

Licchavis, Vesali was capital of 90. 

LTlavati, a work 122n, 145n, 370n, 
898. 

Limitation, for claiming share when 
cosbarer absent 635; law of, in 
ancient smrtis 408-410 ; law of, plays 
very small part in ancient smrtis 
408; none applicable to pledges, 
deposits and property of minors, 
idiots, the State, women and learned 
brahmanas 409; periods of, laid- 
down by smrtis only in a few cases 
409-410; very short periods of, pre¬ 
scribed by Marlci in some cases 409. 

Limitation Act (Indian) 3?5, 326, 
328a, 635n. 

Lihgapur£$a 40, 227, 892. 

Liquor, superintendent of 147. 

Litigant; grounds on which 1. became a 
losing party 303* 

Livelihood, means of 56On, 
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Loan should not be given to minors, 
slaves, women 413; time when 1. has 
to be returned 425, 

Local administration 153-159. 

Lohiibhihara, meaning of 910-911, 

Lokayata, meaning of 46-47; views 
ascribed to 47n. 

Lost property, owner of, has to prove 
title, possession and that he had not 
abandoned, mortgaged or sold it 464; 
rights of owner of 465; rules about 
175-76, 464. 

Low castes, eighteen, that were beyond 
the pale of the four varnas 285. 

Lummini, village was exempted by 
Asoka from the payment of bait tax 
190. 

MacCrindle 89, 103, 115, 162-63, 183, 
204, 308,901. 

Machiavelli 10; holds that all men 
are naturally wicked 238n. 

Madanapala, patron of the writer of 
Madanaparijata 793. 

Madanaparijata 569, 571, 581n, 587, 
607n, 616n, 621n, 623, 656n. 659, 
660n, 715n, 719, 721, 729n, 730-31, 
750n, 755n, 781, 790n, 793, 870, 
884, 928n, 929, 94S, 960, 966, differs 
from Subodhini 793, 

Madanaratna (on vyavahara) 247n, 
286, 299n, 330n, 333n, 334n, 344, 
350n, 354n, 355n, 372n, 379n, 382n, 
383n, 417n, 427, 464, 501, 505n, 
507n, 512, 517n, 518n, 532, 536n, 
545-46, 548n, 549n, 550n, 552, 553n, 
555, 568n, 569, 571n, 572n, 599,603, 
605, 610n, 620, 623, 625n, 628n, 
629n, 651 n, 656n, 709n, 721, 729n, 
733n, 764, 777a, 779, 793n, 797n, 
861, 928n, 929n, 930. 

Madhava 120, 713. 

Madhucchandas, son of Visvamitra 663. j 

Madhupafka, to whom offered 940,945. 

Madras (see Dravida), School of Hindu 
Law 545. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act 425, 

Madya, meaning of 965; rules about 
drinking of 965-66; ten kinds of 


965; touch of, forbidden to brahraanas 
965. 

Magha, author of Sisupalavadha 313n, 

Mahabharata 2-4,10, 18, 21, 28. 33, 
53,61, 68, 78, 87, 101. 103, 127. 

*134, 152, 161. 168,170-71,180, 203, 
206, 208, 213-16, 226, 243, 353,342, 
609, 644, 708, 819n. 853, 860, 885, 
888, 904-921 ; astronomical data 
in 904-921 ; Machiavellian advice 
in 10-11; purpose of the composi¬ 
tion of 872; Santiparva of, deals 
with rajadharma at length 2. 

Mahabharata war, date of 902ff. 

Mahabhasya 38n, 46n, 88, 104, 135, 
140n, 141n, 14in, 161, 183, 190, 
487, 499n, 541n, 550n. 

Mahaksatrapa 49. 

Mahamatras, are officers mentioned in 
Asoka’s edicts 112 

< i 

Mahanandin, a king of the Saisunaga 
dynasty 899. 

Mahapadma (Nanda), 899. 

Mahaparimbbanasutta 90, 91. 

Mahinirvanatantra 559, 560. 

Mahaprasthana, meaning of, 939. 

Maharastra, works of M. school of 
Hindu Law 545. 

Mahasthana (ancient Pundranagara) 
164, 

Mafuvagga 66, 90, 246. 

Mahavastu 91. 

Mahendra, as founder of rajasastra 2; 
Indra became M. after slaying Vrtra 
65. 

Maiden, became putnka , according to 
some, merely by father’s unexpress ^ 
ed intention 658 ; brothorless ra. 
came back to her father’s house after 
marriage acc. to the Rgveda 658 ; 
marriage of brotherless m. was diffi¬ 
cult in Vedic age 658. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on 4 Early History 
of Institutions' 15; on ‘Ancient 
Law’ 387. 

Maintenance, debts of a man take 
precedence over his wife’s or widow’s 
right of 816 ; effect of unchastity on 
right to 806-808 ; liability of manager 
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of joint family as to 804-805; patita 
and his son not entitled to 805 ; 
persons excluded from inheritance 
or partition are entitled to 611, 805 ; 
persons that are entitled to m. even 
when a man has no property 803-8Q#; 
right of concubine to 810-815 ; son 
of a dvija from a sudra concubine 
entitled to 808-809; sons of pratiloma 
unions were entitled to 618, 808 ; 
two grounds on which liability to 
provide m. arises 803. 

Maitrayaniyaparisista 653. 

Maitri Upanisad 66. 

Majority Act (Indian) 574, 667, 674, 
699n. 

Majority, age of, was sixteen, acc. to 
Narada 395n. 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 82, 158, 159, 
641, 934n. 

T.lalamasatatfcva 870n. 

Malavas, oligarchy Of 68; were defeated 
by Samudragupta 89. 

Malavikagnimitra 70, 102, 109, 116, 
269, 407. 

Mallinatha 49n, 229n, 252n. 

Mamalahara, modern Maval in Poona 
District 139. 

Mamsatattvaviveka of Visvanatha 928n, 
946. 

Manasollasa (same as Abhilasitartha- j 
cintamani) 13, 19, 21. 44, 46, 54, 1 
106, 107, 109, 111, 118,127,133, 
141, 174, 179, 188,191,192,197-98, 
200-201, 203n, 206, 208, 212, 224, 
227, 242, 250, 251, 271-72, 400, 
541, 881. 

Manavagrhyasutra 641 n, 856. 

Manavas, school of, on Arthasastra 2, 
48. 106. 

Mandala (meaning ‘country’), extent 
Of 138-139. 

Mandala (interstate relations) 217; 
different vie^s’concerning the number 
of elements that go to make up 221 ; 
four categories that are the basis of 
the theory of 220; theory of 217-222; 
theory of, is related the theory of 
Mktis and the six goaas 222 } 


theory of, is set out in relation to 
an ambitious king 218 ; the element 
of truth in theory of 222 ; to keep 
balance of power among several 
States was the central idea of the 
theory of 222. 

Mandavya, story of 255n ; though not 
a thief said through fear of torture 
that he was a thief 255, 357, 521. 

Mandlik 197n, 677n. 

Manimekhalai, a work 164. 

Mantra, has five elements 111; is the 
root of victory 111. 

Mantra^akti 171, 

Mantrin (see under minister). 

Manu, composed science of Artha 6; 
Pracetasa, an expounder of raja- 
sastra, 2, 4. 

Manu, Vaivasvata was made king by 
Brahma 34 ; Vaivasvata was made 
king by the people 21, 31, 52. 

Manu, divided his wealth among his 
sons 543, 622. 

Manusmrti is authoritative for all 
people 853 ; pre-eminent position of 
868 . 

Manusmrti 6-9, 17-23, 25-27, 32, 36, 
38, 49, 42-44, 48, 51-54, 56-61, 71, 
80, 83, 85, 95-98, 100, 1Q2, 104-109, 
115,118-121,123,127-129n,132-34, 
137, 141-42, 146n, 150, 154, 158, 
161, 165-67, 170-72, 175-76, 178, 
179, 181, 184-86, 190-92, 194-96, 
199, 205, 208-12, 216, 217, 221-22, 
224, 228, 237, 242-45, 247-*8, 251, 
257,261,268,270-74, 276-77, 280, 
284-85,295-96,298-299, 303, 307, 
312n, 315,317,320,326-27, 330-34, 
336-37,342-44,347,351, 353, 355, 
358-61, 363, 369n,382,384-87,389- 
393n, 394-398n, 400-409, 412, 418, 
420-23, 428-29,437-439n, 440, 443, 

I 447, 449n, 451-458, 460, 462-64, 

| 469,471n, 472, 478, 484, 486, 489, 

491-92, 498-509, 51Jn, 512, 514- 
528, 532n-38, 548, 550n, 551-53, 
555-56, 558, 563, 566, 570-72, 574, 
576-580, 582, 584, 586n, 589n, 595- 
599, 601, 603 n f 605n, 606, ClQ-ll, 
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613,615,617-19,621,623-24, 626- 
28, 630, 634-36, 640-642 , 644-46, 
648n-655, 657-58, 660, 663-64, 666, 
672, 675, 677-78, 686, 090, 691n-92, 
694-95, 699n, 700, 702, 703n, 700, 
710n, 712, 714, 718-21, 725, 727, 
731, 733, 734, 736, 741, 743, 746-49, 
752, 753n, 754n, 759, 762-764n, 766, 
769-71, 773, 76n, 777-79, 787-90, 
792n, 794, 797, 803-808, 814-15, 

825n-27. 833n, 837, 839, 841, 848, 
851n, 852, 854, 856, 857, 858n, 859- 
802, 863-64, 865-66, 868-871, 873- 
877,879,881,883,885, 887n, 890- 
92, 927, 931-34, 937-39, 941-43, 
945n, 947,952-5, 958-60,963-965. 

Manvantaras, extent of 891. 

Marici, smrti of 306, 326, 409, 465, 

Markandeya-purana 3, 13, 24, 53, G2, 
134-35, 137, 170, 237, 239, 255n, 
534, 747, 857, 890. 

Marriage, customs as to 879-880 ; son 
of anuloma m. held to be aurasa by 
the Mitaksara 656 ; with brotherless 
maiden disapproved of in the Rgveda 
and in some srartis 658 ; with girl 
who is a sapinda, sagotra or sapra- 
vara is void, acc. to Mit. 837-38 ; 
with maternal uncle's daughter 
876-77, 932 ; with paternal aunt’s 
daughter 932. 

Marshall, Sir John, author of ‘Mohenjo- 
daro’ 180. 

Marumakkatayam Law 560. 

Maruts, seven 358, 

Masa, equal to 16th or 20th part of 
pana 121n, 420n; of silver was equal 
to 2 raktikas 121n, 420a. 

Maskarin, a commentator of Gautama 
Dh. S. 121n. 

Master and servant ( see under ‘herds¬ 
man*) 476-484; care required of servant 
as to utensils of m. 477 ; liability 
of m. for improper acts of servant 

' 481,484; liable to fine if he does 

1 not pay servant’s wages 478; liable 

1 to fine if he abandons a servant that 
is tited or ill on a journey 480 ; pro¬ 
visions for servant’s falling ill after 
132 


undertaking some work for m. 478 ; 
servant not doing work after receiv¬ 
ing wages was liable to fine and to 
compensate m. 477-478 ; time when 
wages may be paid 476 ; what was 
to be paid to s. when no wages 
settled beforehand 476-77, 

Matrdatta 685n. 

Matsyapurana 3, 9,13, 17n, 18n, 22- 
24, 30, 40, 51-53, 59-60, 67, 83, 84, 
86, 104,105,108, 112n, 117, 126n, 
127, 133, 135, 160-61, 170,172,174, 
175, 179, 181,190, 226-27, 315, 355, 
3S5, 389n, 401, 403, 406, 474n, 478, 
481, 500,508-509,512,521,524,528, 
533-34, 642, 741, 890, 892, 895n. 
896n, 897n, 899-900, 902, 905n, 
923-24, 932, 956. 

Mattavilasa-prahasana 276. 

Mauryas, conferred a boon on traders 
that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death 390; 
founded images for public worship 
for the sake of wealth 124n, 188n. 

Mausalaparva 897. 

Mavjee and Parasnis 377. 

Maxim, about the respective scopes 
of rule and exception 796n; caveat 
emptor 492; circumstances cannot 
lie 357; conventional sense to be 
preferred to etymological sense 
780n; de minimis non curat lex 
300; omnia praesumuntur contra 
spoliatorem 305, 348n; of bhuta- 
bhavyasamuccarana 695; of brah- 
mana and sramana 38; of crow’s 
eye 841n ; of ekavakyatd 443 ; of 
* dvayoh pranayanti * 704-705 ; of 
goballvarda 147n, 355, 526, 732; 
of matsyanyaya 21, 238 ; of recon¬ 
ciliation of apparently conflicting 
texts 322 ; of same word not to be 
used in a literal and a secondary 
sense in the same sentence or con¬ 
text 725n ; of sarvasakhapraty&ya 
870; of uninvited persons being 
placed at the end of a row 718-719, 
731; what is not dissented from 
may be taken as approved 669. 
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MaxMuller 16, 306. 933n. 

Maya, on the constituents of Mandala 

221 . 

Maya (an uficiyfl), illustrations of 172. 

Mayamata, a work on Vastusastra 182n. 

Mayne, on ' Hindu Law 1 660, 757n. 

Mayukhamalika, com. on Sastiadlpika 
828n, 833n, 836n, 844n. 

Measures, differed in different countries 
and at different times 146n, 500n. 

Medhatithi, com. of Manusmrti, 7-8, 
20, 25n, 37-40, 58n, 59,85,95,98, 
100,107, 129n, 150, 162, 165-66, 
170, 176, 178, 192, 196, 210, 222, 
242, 248, 280, 295, 322, 325, 330, 
337n,338,344, 363, 383, 390, 392n, 
398n, 406, 429, 443n, 464n, 469, 
471n, 486, 488, 518, 550n, 557, 

586n, 598, 605n, 619, 627, 653, 654n, 
658n, 675, 706, 714, 718, 720, 734n, 
764n, 771, 777, 779, 788n, 803, 828, 
830n, 831, 851n, 852, 854, 857n, 
859, 860n, 863, 865, 868n,870-72, 
874, 875, 892, 927, 937, 942n, 958n. 

Megasthenes (on India in MacCrindle’s 
work) 115, 162-63, 180, 183,192, 
197, 203-04, 206, 210, 243, 308, 390, 
403, 418, 901. 

Mehta, Mr. R. N. 31. 

Mihirakula, a ruthless Huna invader, 
924n; conquered by Yasodharman 
925n. 

Milinda, questions of 289-90, 

Mimamsa, (see under Jaimini and 
Purvamlmamsa) 550, 694, 704, 725 ; 
is concerned with the investigation 
of dharma 838. 

Mimarhsakaustubha, a work 84 7n, 
851n, 854n. 

Minakshi, Dr. 31, 82. 

Mines, everything dug up from, belongs 
to king 144, 196 ; king was to guard 
all 196-197 ; superintendent of 196. 

Ministers, change of portfolios among 
114 ; council of 107 ; duty of, to 
prevent king from following evil 
course 109; eight, appointed by 
Shivaji 106; faults that disqualify 
persons from being 107 ; matters in 


which m. should be consulted 110 ; 
necessity of 104 ; number of, varied 
106 ; of two classes, advisory and 
executive 105 ; often rose from low 
birth 116; opinions of absent m. to 
be secured in writing 109 ; qualifica¬ 
tions of 107-108 ; second out of 
seven elements of rajya 104 ; to be 
chosen from the three higher varnas 
108 ; to be hereditary, if ability 
exists 108 ; view of the majority of, 
to prevail 109. 

Minor, age up to which a person was 
deemed to be 573-74 ; person under¬ 
taking to be guardian of, has to take 
as much care of property of m. as of 
his own 460 ; property of, to be 
guarded by king 165. 

Minority, age of, determined by old 
Hindu Law even now in marriage, 
dower, divorce, and adoption 574 ; 
terminated after 15 or 16. acc. to 
different authorities 164, 573-74. 

Mint, superintendent of 144. 

Misarumisra, author of Vivadacandra 
246. 

Mischief, to property punished with 
fines 516. 

Mitaksara, is predominant in the whole 
of India except in Bengal 544 ; school 
of, divided into four sub-schools 544- 
545 ; theory of Buddhist influence 
on, examined 640-641 ; variance 
between the doctrines of the Daya- 
bhaga and the Mit. 558-559 ; view 
of, that ownership arises in the son 
and grandson by birth 546-557. 

Mitaksara, com. on Yajnavalkyasmrti, 
7-8, 10, 44, 48, 119, 120n, 121, 123, 
124n, 128,129n,132n,139,160*167. 
173, 175-76, 195, 209, 219-220, 223, 
242,247,248n,251n,260n,261,263n, 
268, 271n, 272n, 273n, 274, 280, 286, 
287n, 291-93, 299, 3Q0n, 301-02, 
304-06, 309-11,314-15,318-19, 321, 
323, 325, 328, 334n, 338n, 339-41n, 
342, 344n, 346-50, 352, 358, 360n, 
363n, 364n, 365, 366n, 368. 372n, 
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373, 380-81, 383. 385, 394-95, 397, 
402n, 408, 410n, 424, 42<5-429n, 430, 
432, 435~437n, 438n, 439n, 442n, 
443n, 444, 447n, 448n, 459n, 402d, 
463o, 464,470n,471n,482n, 487-89, 
491n, 494n, 495, 497, 499n, 500n, 
501n, 502n, 504, 506, 513-15, 517-18, 
521, 523n, 524, 525n, 531, 545-46, 
548-500, 551, 553, 554n, 556-57, 
560-63, 567, 569-70, 573, 575n, 576- 
77, 579, 581n, 583n, 586-88, 592n, 
593, 595n, 596, 601,603,605,609, 
610n, 612, 613n, 614, 616n, 617, 
619, 622-23, 627, 629-30, 634n, 

635n,637, 639-41, 647n, 650n,651n, 
653, 654n, 656,659-60, 664, 677-78, 
685n, 690n, 701-703n, 704n, 706, 
707n, 708, 711, 714n, 715, 718-19, 
721, 725, 727, 731-32. 734, 737n, 
748, 742, 743, 747-48, 750-53, 755, 
760,762-68, 771n, 773, 774n, 775, 
776n, 780, 785n, 787, 790n, 792-94, 
798n, 801, 803, 807, 809, 811, 813- 
35, 823, 827n, 828, 857n, 863-64, 
866, 868-870,874,878, 882, 931, 933, 
941-43,947-48, 951, 955, 95Sn, 950, 
961. 965, 970. 

Mitramisra, com. of Yajnavalkya 864n, 
867n, 873, 881. 

Mlecchas, came to see Yuddliisthira’s 
Rajasuya 937; dwelt on all borders 
of Bbaratavarsa 67; paid tribute to 
Bhlma 232; sprang from Anu, son 
of Yayati 937. 

Mohenjo-daro, excavations at ISO, 307 ; 
walls found at, were built with burnt 
bricks 180. 

Monarchy, did not descend to eldest 
son, if he suffered from defects 43 ; 
hereditary m. was the norm of 
government in ancient and medieval 
India 87, 235; order of succession 
to 42-43 ; was generally hereditary 
and descended by the rule ot primo¬ 
geniture 41-42. 

Money-lending ( see ‘interest’); called 
kustda and vdrdhusa 417 ; was not 
condemned when interest was charg¬ 
ed at J&th of the principal per month 
418. 


Monopoly, of kings as to elephants, 
saffron &c. 197. 

Month, whether it ended with Tull 
Moon or Amavasya 906. 

Montriou, W. A. on * The Hindu will 
in Bengal' 818n. 

Morals, theory of progressive deteriora¬ 
tion in 886. 

Mortgage (see under ‘pledge’, ‘transac¬ 
tion’); creditor fined as a thief if 
he did not allow redemption, when 
debtor has the right and is ready 
to redeem 433 ; particulars such as 
boundaries must be given in deed of 
431; redemption of, on the death or 
in the absence of mortgagee 435 ; 
submortgage, not allowed by some 
429; when executant of m. may 
lose his ownership 433-34 ; when 
holder of m. can sell property for 
recovery of dues either privately or 
through court 434; when redemption 
of, car be secured 433-34. 

Mother, cannot be legally abandoned 
by son, though she be patita 613n, 
804, 948 ; divergent views about the 
right of m. to a share on partition 
605-606; does not include step¬ 
mother in the matter of inheritance 
724 ; entitled to a share when her 
sons or stepsons come to a partition 
but she cannot compel partition 
605 ; inheriting to her son takes a 
limited estate 723 ; Madras High 
Court does not allow a share to a m. 
on partition 606 ; preferred to the 
father as an heir to her deceased 
son by the Mit. and some other 
works 721-22. 

Mrcchakatika 121n, 255n, 271, 275, 
277, 279, 290,293n,344-45, 357,362, 
389, 391, 399, 407, 456. 

Mrttikavati 108. 

Muhurtas, fifteen of the day and 15 of 
the night 907n. 

Mula, satiti for birth on 966. 

Mulla, Sir D. F. on 4 Hindu Law * 

660. 

Mundakopaaisad 888, 
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Musicians, and actors were not to take 
excessive gifts or indulge in extrava¬ 
gant praise of patrons 253. 

Nabhanedistha, story of 543, 545. 

Nagaraka, duties of 149, 406. 

Nagasena 108. 

Nabusa 52-53, 55, 845. 

Naigama, meaning of 487. 

Naikins, adoption of girls by 972. 

Nala 53,55. 

Nambudri brahmanas 657. 

Nanabhai Haridas, Mr. Justice 59In. 

Nana Phadnis 386. 

Nanaghat Inscription 66. 

Nanaka, 121n, 

Nandana, com of Manusmrti 587, 
774n, 875. 

NandaPandita 192, 403, 684, 717, 727, 
735. 

Nandas, Mahapadma, the first of 900 ; 
one of, was killed by Canakya 86. 

Narada, author of work on politics 70. 

Narada, is a thoroughgoing advocate 
of the theory of divine right of kings 
35-36. 

Narada, smrti of, 3, 9, 17, 23, 27, 32, 
35, 57, 95, 98, 121n, 123, 146n, 158, 
I59n, 166-67,187, 189,195, 206, 242- 
46, 248, 250, 257, 259, 260n, 262-64, 
269-76, 278, 279n, 280, 286-288n, 
289n, 291-94, 296, 299-305n, 306, 
308,309-15. 317-18. 320,322,327, 
330-334, 337-39, 342n, 343, 346- 
350n, 351, 354, 356-59, 362-68, 370, 
372n, 373-74, 376n, 379-80, 382- 
83, 385-86, 388-89, 394-96, 402- 
404, 408-409, 413, 416-18, 420- 
22,425-28,431, 433, 434n, 435-36, 
438, 440, 442-43, 445, 446n, 447, 
449n-52, 454-58, 460, 462-63,466- 
67. 469, 471-72, 474, 476-92, 497- 
502,504-505, 507, 509-16,519-26, 
528, 533-36, 538-40, 545, 552, 555- 
56, 567-69. 572-73, 577n, 580, 582, 
584, 590, 592, 595,598,605,610- 
11, 617n, 621, 623-25, 634n, 638, 
640. 643-44, 650-652n, 660, 663, 
665n, 703n, 706, 709, 714, 747, 749, 
762 , 773 , 790 , 803n, 804, 810, 816, 


867, 868, 882-83, 885, 932, 934, 
936, 952. 

Naradiya-purana 656n, 892, 895n, 928, 
939. 

Narasimha, avatara of Visnu 214. 

Narayana commentator of Asv. sr„ 685n, 
856n; commentator of Manusmrti 
714; commentator of Asv. gr. 879, 

Nationality, merits and defects of 
sentiment of 137-138. 

Nationhood, sentiment of, how far 
prevalent in ancient India 136-138, 

Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha 550n, 555n, 

Nibandha, meaning of 575n. 

Nibandhanakara, a writer 258. 

Nietzsche 215n. 

Nllakantha, commentator of Maha- 
bharata 161n, 202, 221n, 650, 893n, 
908D.911n.912n, 913, 914n, 917. 

Nllakantha, author of Nitimayukha and 
Vyavaharamayukha 13, 610n, 668, 
722, 878. 

Nllakantha Sastri, Prof, K. A., author 
of 1 Studies in Cola history ‘ and 
‘Pandyan kingdom' 156, 196, 400n. 

Nlmi 52. 

Nirajana, the rite of waving lights be¬ 
fore armies, horses, elephants, wea¬ 
pons &c. 230-231, 910n, 911. 

Nirnayasindhu 236, 545, 615, 626n, 
627, 657n, 668n, 669, 679n, 680, 
688n, 692, 696, 697, 739,759 873, 
878, 910n, 911, 926^ 928n, 929n, 
930, 93In, 938, 940, 944-45, 950, 
960-61, 963-964. 

Nirukta 28, 41, 104, 164, 276, 415, 
519n, 541, 543n, 544, 612. 641, 

657n, 658, 714, 754n, 845, 863, 886n ( 
889. 

Nisada, (same as Parasava) 599. 

Niscalapurl, an adept in Tantric rites 

81 . 

Nitimayukha of Nilakantha, 13, 38,48, 
72, 74, 75n, 79-81n, 82, 170, 

217, 227. 

NItiprakasika 4, 13, 60, 62, 112n, 205, 
208,214. 

Nitisara (see under ' Kamandaklya* 
nitisara also), 5, 6, 8. 
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Nitisastra, meaning of 8. 

Nitivakyamrta, 19, 43, 47n, 50-51, 69, 
85-86, 105,107-08,110-113n, 119n, 
128n, 133, 166, 171, 172n, 174, 179, 
203n, 217-18, 220n, 221, 232, 240. 

Nivartana, extent of 14In ; why so 
called 145n. 

Niyoga, practice of, condemned by 
Apastamba 644; practice of, prohibit¬ 
ed in Kali age 627, 814. 

Non-conformists, harsh laws against, in 
England 54 7n. 

Nrga, story of king 243, 296. 

Nrsimhapurana 892, 923-24. 

Nuisances, rules for preventing, on 
public roads and near private 
houses 508. 

Nyasa (deposit) 454-4 55. 

Nyayasudha, com. on Tantravartika 
828n, 837n, 843n, 847, 851n, 852n. 

Nyayasutra 46n, 589n. 

Oaths, special how taken 360 ; special, 
taken by Vasistha and others 359 ; 
were taken not only in judicial 
proceedings but also in ordinary 
dealings 358. 

Oaths Act (Indian-) 344n. 

Offenders, had to pay fine to king and 
bear expenses of medical help and 
food of the injured 516. 

Officers, emoluments of, in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. 150-151 ; 
forty ways of embezzlement of Govt, 
money by 144 ; grades of 113 ; high, 
different at different times 111-112 ; 
king not to side with o. but with the 
people 114 ; liability of, to catch 
thieves and make good loss 1, 167 ; 
pay of 113, 120 ; pensions and 
gratuities to, provided by Kautilya 
152 ; qualifications of o. of several 
departments 142 ; rules about casual 
leave, sick leave and pension after 
40 years* service for 152 ; special 
functions of certain high 114 ; tak¬ 
ing bribes were deprive^ of wealth 
and banished 161; ten principal o. 
of the king 113 ; transfer of 152 ; 


very high salaries paid to high 152- 
153. 

Oldenberg 229n. 

Oligarchies in ancient India 87 ; 
became rare after the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 89. 

Oliver Twist, by Dickens 60. 

Oppert, Dr. 213. 

Ordeals ( see under * divya ’); all 
allowed to all castes, except poison 
which was not for brahmanas 365 « 
all, to be administered by Chief 
Justice in the presence of king, 
sabhyas and brahmanas 367 ; are to 
be resorted to only when none of the 
human means of proof are possible 
or available 304-05, 363 ; brief 
history of 361-362 ; by whom not 
to be undergone 365 ; CandaladevI, 
a Ratta queen, underwent the ordeal 
of striking a snake in a jar 366n ; 
Dharma, the principal deity in the 
procedure of 368 ; earliest reference 
to, in Paficavimsa Brahmana and 
Chandogya Upanisad 362; generally 
end in immediate decision 358 ; 
generally to be administered to 
defendant 364, 365 ; may be admi¬ 
nistered to any litigant by mutual 
agreement 364 ; mentioned in epi- 
grnphic records 376-77; of balance, 
description of 369-70, 376n ; of 
balance to be administered to minors, 
women, very old men, the blind, the 
cripple, the diseased and brahmanas 
365 ; of balance, fire, poison and 
water to be administered in claims 
of over 1000 panas and in charges of 
treason and of a grave sin 365 ; of 
dharma described 375; of fire, des¬ 
cribed 370-71, 376n; of kosa, 
allowed in all claims of whatever 
value 365; of kosa, described 373- 
74 ; of phala 375 ; of poison, des¬ 
cribed 372-73 ; of snake in the jar 
367 ; of tandula 374 ; of taptamasa 
374-75 ; of water, described 371-72, 
376 ; of water and poison had gone 
out oL vogue in the age of the 
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Smrticandrika, 371 ; persons of 
higher castes to be treated as Sudras 
in o. if they follow profession of 
cowherds, traders, artisans, domestic 
servants 365 ; persons who could 
undergo o. through deputies366; pre¬ 
valence of, in judicial systems of most 
countries in ancient times 375-76 ; 
procedure common to all 368-69 ; 
proper place for o. 367-68 ; proper 
times and seasons for several 367 ; 
to be administered to mlecchas, un¬ 
touchables, slaves, offspring of 
sankara are those customary among 
them 366; undergone by Mahomedan 
litigants under Maraiha rule 378; 
were in vogue during Maratha rule 
377-78; when not to be administered 
to certain persons 365-366; when 
optional with human means of proof 
305. 

Ornaments; ordinarily worn by members 
of a joint family and their wives 
were not to be divided at a partition 
587, 596; property of women in 771, 
777. 

Ortolan, author of ‘History of Roman 
Law* 389n, 441 n. 

Othello 533, 

Outcast (see under ‘patita*); excluded 
from inheritance or partition 610- 
611; son of, excluded from share or 
inheritance 611. 

Ownership; arises, acc. to Gautama, in 
five ways in the case of all castes 317, 
548; arises by birth in the case of 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand¬ 
sons 552-554; eight modes of acquir¬ 
ing, acc. {o Vasistha 317; exact 
definition of, is difficult 554; how 
partition is a source of 549n ; is of 
various kinds 554; long possession 
is not expressly mentioned as source 
of o. in ancient works 317 ; mode of 
transferring o. is by transfer of posse¬ 
ssion 319; of coparcenary proprety 
under Mitakpara 561; reasons for the 
view that d. arises from partition 
552-553; special sources of o, among 


brahmanas and the other castes 317 ; 
to be distinguished from mere posses¬ 
sion 554 ; whether understood from 
sastra alone 448-451. 

Oxen, how many were to be yoked to a 
plough 150n. 

Padas, 32, of which the king could take 
cognisance without a person’s com¬ 
plaint 265. 

Padmavatl 108. 

Pala, was equal to 320 raktikas 121. 

Pala, dynasty of Bengal, founded by 
Gopala 30. 

Palace, gate of, should face south 1 ; 
bad dancing halls 180; had seven 
or eight storeys 180; measurements 
of, acc. to Brhatsamhita 180; posi¬ 
tion and extent of king’s 181; should 
be in the centre of the capital 1. 

Palaka, a king 399, 

Palibothra (vide Pataliputra) 204. 

Pallava, dynasty in South India 31, 
69, 162, 890. 

Pana, is ordinarily of copper 121 ; of 
80 or 100 raktikas 12In ; weight and 
value of 12Off. 

Paucasiddhantika 889, 895, 898. 

Paflcatantra 5,8, 25, 78, 111, 160n, 
161, 171n, 178, 949n. 

Pancavimsa Brahmana 361. 

Panchayats 280-281. 

Pandavas, army of 204 ; started on the 
Great Journey in the Himalaya 939. 

Pandita, supplanted purohita in course 
of time 126. 

Pandu (see under Dhrtarastra) 55, 
68, 609. 

Panini 19, 38n, 46n, 47n, 66, 88, 117n, 
I24n, 125n, 134, 140n, 141n, 144n, 
145n, 156, 183, 190, 330, 415, 434n, 
435, 464n, 487, 491n, 494n,541,544, 
550n, 551, 555n, 581n, 660, 685n, 
707, 722n, 726, 734, 754n, 762n, 
774n, 775n, 852n, 936. 

Pannalal, on * Kumaun local customs ’ 
675, 684, 

Para^ara, author of a work on astrology 
and astronomy 906n, 916, 917, 919a. 
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Parasara, author on Arthasastra 2. 

Para&ra, author of a work in prose 
715n, 718. 

Parasaras, school of 2, 83, 233. 

Parasara, smrti of, 58,124n, 185n, 211, 
432n, G46n, 668, 703n, 791, 869, 
892, 935, 942-44, 946-47, 949, 

952,956. 

Parasara-Madhavlya, 38, 124n, 185n, 
247, 258n, 259n, 260-61, 263-265n, 
270n, 275n, 277-78, 281, 282n, 283, 
284n, 285n, 286n, 287n, 292, 297-99, 
302, 303n, 305n, 311, 314-15, 317, 
326n, 328, 331n, 336n, 337n, 341n, 
342n, 345n, 346n, 347n, 348n, 354n, 
355n, 357n, 358n, 366n, 367, 379n, 
380n,383n, 385n, 386n, 387n,410n, 
412n, 419n, 421, 424n, 426n, 429, 
431, 432n, 434n, 438n, 439n, 441n, 
442n, 445n, 449n, 451n, 455n, 456n, 
457n, 458n, 460n, 462n, 463n, 464n, 
465n, 466n, 468n, 472n, 473n, 477n, 
478n, 479n, 480n, 483n, 491n, 499n, 
501, 505n, 506n, 510n, 514n, 516n, 
521, 527n, 529n, 531n, 532n, 533n. 
539n, 540n, 545-46, 549, 551, 553n, 
556n, 580n, 581n, 582n, 585n, 586n, 
593n, 599, 607n, 609n 620n, 621n, 
623n, 628n, 636n, 642, 709, 712. 
713n, 715n, 721n, 733n, 755n, 763n, 
769n, 772n, 777n, 779n, 780n, 782, 
783n, 790n, 791, 793, 800n, 810n, 
856n, 862n, 867n, 870, 877, 884-85, 
927, 928n, 929, 939n, 943n, 944. 

Para&tva son (same as saudra) 599. 

Parasikas, custom of marrying one’s 
own mother among 859n. 

Paraskara 791. 

Paraskara* grhyasUtra 828n, 856, 866, 
880. 

Parasurama, enjoyed earth for a long 
time by conquest of six evil tenden¬ 
cies 53. 

Parasuramapratapa, a work, 46, 179, 
189n, 196, 215. 

Pargiter, author of ' Dynasties of the 
Kali age 1 900, 925n. 

Paribhasapraka& (part of Viraraitro- 
daya) 840n, 865n, 872n, 873n, 881. 


io& 

Parijata, a work. 58ln. 589n, 625n. 656. 
660, 686, 784n; different from 
Madanaparijata 581 n. 

Pariksit, grandson of Arjuna 900. 

Pariplava 415. 

Parnalaparvat a—grabanakhyana of 
Jayarama 925. 

Partition (see 'father*, 'grandmother*, 

‘ mother ' son ’); chief matters to 
be discussed under, are four 563 ; 
Dayabhaga admits only two times 
for 567-568 ; definition of 560-561 ; 
definition of p. by Dayabhaga criticiz¬ 
ed by Dayatattva 561 ; divergence 
of views about giving a share to un¬ 
married sisters at a partition 619-20 ; 
evidence of 638 ; four times for, 
acc. to Madanaparijata 569 ; general 
rule that p. once made is final 634 ; 
grandmother’s right to a share at 
607-608 ; grounds of exclusion from 
60S-616 ; in certain cases allowed 
acc. to patnibhaga 607 ; in the sense 
of mere severance of interest may 
take place by mere unilateral declara¬ 
tion of one member 562 ; minority 
of a coparcener was no bar to 
573 ; mother’s right to a share 
at 605-606; no share allowed to 
unmarried sisters in modern times, 
but only marriage expenses 620 ; 
of concealed property 635-637 ; per 
stirpes , explained 569-70, 632-634 ; 
provision for marriage expenses of 
unmarried sisters 619; provision for 
samskaras of brothers 619 ; proposi¬ 
tions about 631; re-opening of, 
when allowed 634-636, 617, 618 ; 
right of absent coparcener to claim 
634-635 ; rule that all sons divide 
equally irrespective of whether they 
are sons of different mothers 607 ; 
rule of equal division between father 
and son or brothers favoured by 
most srartis 623 ; safeguarding 
minor’s share at a p. 573 ; son’s right 
to demand partition from father took 
ages to evolve 563-564 : son's right 
to partition encouraged from reli- 
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gious sentiments 571-72 ; son’s right 
to p. in father’s lifetime existed even 
in Vedic age 564-565 ; three main 
times for, according to Mitaksara 
568-569, time for 56311; two senses 
viz. division by metes and bounds 
and severance of interest only 562 ; 
under Dayabhaga no p. can be claim¬ 
ed as long as father is alive 569. 

Partition Act (Indian) 586n, 

Partnership 466-470 ; ancient dharma- 
sutras are silent about 469; duties 
of partners in 466-67; liabilities of 
partners in a 466; Manu extends the 
rules about distribution of fees 
among sacrificial priests to partners 
in 469 ; qualifications of partners in 
467-468, rights of partners in 467- 
468 ; shares of artisans in profits of 
p. 468. 

Partnership Act (Indian) 467n. 

^arvan days 73 7n. 

Parvana sraddba 737, 

Passage (see * way') 737. 

Passports, superintendent of 149. 

Past, diametrically opposite views 
about 244. 

Pastures, superintendent of 149; pro¬ 
vided round villages and towns 161, 
499-500. 

Pataliputra, administration of, as des¬ 
cribed by Megasthenes 183 ; had a 
wall of wooden palisades 180; Patan- 
jali’s references to 183. 

Patafijali, author of Mahabhasya 46n, 
88, 124n, 125n, 144n, 183. 

Pathak, Prof. K. B. 924n. 

Patita (see under partition); being p. 
entailed loss of estate or inheritance 
only if no praya&itta was performed 
547n, 615; daughter of p. was not 
treated as p. 616; ghatasphota for 
outcasting a p. 610n; 615; son of 
p. was excluded from partition or 
inheritance and even maintenance 
611, 616-17; who was p. 612ff; 
women, even if they performed no 
prayascitta, were not to be cast on the 
streets, but were to be given main¬ 
tenance 615, 


Patni, meaning of 707. 

Patriarchal family, father’s powers in 
563. 

Paunarbhava, a subsidiary son 661 ; 
definition of 648. 

Paura-janapada 93-95, 

Penal Code (Indian), 300, 395, 473n, 
479n, 512n, 513, 518n, 523n, 529n, 
531n, 532n. 

People (see under ’subjects’); also 
spoken of collectively as Visnu 25 ; 
calamities of, have graver conse¬ 
quences than those of the capital 233; 
protection of, consists in preventing 
external and internal aggression 56; 
protection of, highest duty of ruler 
56. 

Perjury, entailed secular and also other¬ 
worldly consequences 351. 

Peshwa’s Diaries 377. 

Philosophy, purpose of all branches of 
Indian is the quest of truth 247. 

Physicians, punished with fines for 
being careless or for not imforming 
officers in serious cases 149. 

Pigeons, employed to carry official 
letters 149. 

Pilgrimages to distant places, forbidden 
in Kali for brahmanas 953. 

Pindas (see under sraddha) 

Piprahva vase, writing on 307. 

Pisuna, author of a work on rajasastra 
2, 83, 233. 

Pisunaputra, a writer 2. 

PItamaha, smrti of 262-63, 265-66, 
269, 281-82, 285, 288,291, 296,318. 
327,362-65,367, 369n, 372n, 373, 
379, 862,. 

Pitamahasiddhanta 889. 

Pitrgathas, from Matsyapurana 642. 

Plaint (see under ’pleadings’); con¬ 
tents of 293-294 ; faults in 299; 
reasons which make a p. unaccepta¬ 
ble 299 ; rules about amendment of 
293 ; rules about preference, when 
several persons present p. at same 
time 298; ten details of a p. about 
immovable property 293-94 ; various 
Sanskrit words for 292; was written 
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down with all details when defendant 
appeared 292. 

Plato, approved of slavery unreserved¬ 
ly 15n; author of 'Republic 1 50, 
author of 'Laws’ 114n, 244n ; end of 
State was good life, acc. to 237. 

Plea, of former judgment how proved 
301. 

Pledge (cidhi), classification of, acc. to 
Narada and Brhaspati 428 , duty of 
person who accepts a p. to take pro¬ 
per care 432-33 , debtor is respon¬ 
sible for the loss of 432-433 , general 
rule that a p. to be enjoyed carried 
no interest 430, if p. lost or deteno 
rates without any fault of the 
creditor, debtor to bear the loss 
432-33 , person making a p of the 
same thing to two different people 
was punished 432, subject of p is 
lost if not redeemed within the period 
of grace 429 three lules of Yajfia- 
valkya about 428 l 29, what is 
sapratyaya p. 430 

Pliny 901. 

Poison, effects of, on various birds 84, 

Poisoned food and fire 84. 

Poisoning of kings, measures against 
83. 

Pollard, author of ‘Conscience and 
liberty 1 547n. 

Pollock 554, 555 

Portents, m the heavens, sky and on 
the earth before an invasion 227. 

Possession (see under 'title’), adverse 
p against minors and others 328 . 
divergence of views about the rela¬ 
tion of title to 317, exception to the 
tule of loss of ownership, by long 
327; for three generations without 
break prevails over bare title 319, 
long p. not mentioned in ancient 
works as a source of ownership 317 , 
meaning of tripurusa p. 318 , mean 
ing of long p. 320-321 , must have 
live characteristics in order to be 
valid 318; of agnates and cognates 
is not necessarily adverse 326, of 
one Cd-owner is ordinarily for all co- 
13 ? 


owners 327 » one who pleaded mere 
possession and no title was deemed 
a thief 31$; periods of adverse p, 
that gave rise to ownership acc. to 
different writers 323 , principal mode 
of transfer was delivery of 319; 
some texts prescribe for loss of 
ownership short periods of 325-326; 
was nine points of law in ancient 
India 431. 

Power, corrupts a man 114, * 

Prabandhacintamani 198, 283. 
Prabhakara, a writer on Munarosa, 55t), 
was called Guru 536n 
Prabhakaravardhana 63 
Pradestr, an officer 252 
Pradhan, Dr., author of ' Chronology 
of Ancient India,' 925n 
Pradvivaka 272. 

Prajapati. srarti of 369n, 429, 495, 
571n, 586, 712, 738, 926. 

Prajapati. story of 845. 
Prajnapanopanga, a Jain work 140n, 
Prakasa, a work 568n, 538n, 605n 
Praklmaka, meaning of, 251 . meaning 
of, acc. to Kautilya 258 
Pramati Bhargava, an avatara of 
Visnu, will uproot ralecchas and 
heretics at end of Kali, 925. 

Prara, a hymn 75. 

Pran Nath, Dr 134n, 140n. 

Pratibhu, see under • surety 
Pratijfia-yaugandharayana, a play 211 n. 
Pratima, a nataka 78, 277n. 

Pratinidhi (substitute), rules as to, in 
the MImamsa 654-655. 

Pratyakalita 260, 

Pravahana, Jaivali, a king, asked 
Svetaketu five questions 92. 
Pravaradhyaya 686. 

Pravaramafijari 692. 

Pravarasena, a Vakataka emperor who 
performed four Asvamedhas 70, 
Prayascitta, for murder depended on 
caste of murderer and of the murder* 
ed 528 ; for woman raped 532 ; "for 
adultery 946-47, 

Prayaseittatattva, 928. 
prayasCittaviveka 948n, 
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Pre-emption, right of, allowed in favour 
of brothers, sapindas, sagotras, 
neighbours &c. 496. 
price, inadequacy of, how determined 
493. 

Priests, distribution of fees among 16 
sacrificial 470n, three kinds of 
" Sacrificial 469. 

Primogeniture, in succession to zamttt• 
dari or raj 631. 

Princes, went to famous seats of learn¬ 
ing for study 50. 

i Prisoners, set free on coronation 80. 
Prisons Act (Indian) 403, 
private defence (see under ‘atatayin), 
right of, as to person and piopertj 
517-18, right of, should not be 
exercised if there is time to report 
to king’s officers 517. 

Prize-fighting (see under ‘saraahvaja ) 
Proof, circumstantial evidence as 356- 
357 , comparative strength of the 
several means of 306, divine means 
of, are ordeals 304 , divine means 
of, when employed 363-364 , human 
means of, are documents, witnesses 
and possession 304 , means of, are 
either human or divine 304 , means 
" of, appropriate to several kinds of 
disputes 305-306 , of part of claim 
may in some cases be held p of whole 
claim 34 8n , rules about variation 
between pleadings and p. 347-349. 
Property, (see under ‘ self acquired 
property \ * separate property ’) , 

ancestral p. t explained 576 , diverg¬ 
ence of views as to concealment of 
joint p. by one co-owner being theft 
636-637 , impartible by its very 
nature 585-590 , is of two kinds, 
movable and immovable 490, 574 , 
is of three kinds, land, nibandha and 
ndovable 574-575, joint family p,, 
' what is 576 , may be joint family 
*o r "separate, 576 , no distinction 
' between ancestral and separate under 
Diykbhaga as to alienation 576, 
persons that acquire by^ &irth an 
interest in ancestral jp, 576; rules 


about partition of joint p. concealed 
by cosharer 636-637; separate p« 
includes self-acquisitions 576, 

Prostitutes, a fifth caste acc. to ftfcitak* 
sara 801; do not sever tie of blood, 
acc. to modern decisions 80i ; rules 
about persons visiting p, 481-482. 

Province, administration of, in a State 
141-142 , each p kept a record of 
good and bad events 143n , Governor 
of p was called Uparika 141. 

Prtha, adopted by Kuntibhoja 675. 

Prthu, levelled the earth 183 ; oath 
administered to 33, secured king¬ 
dom through vtnaya 52, Visnu 
entered P. 281. 

Prthviraja, Chohan hero 684n. 

Prtlniraja Rasau, a work 684n 

Psalms 425n, 

Public roads, nuisances on 508-509, 

Pxiga, meaning of 2S1. 

Pulakesin, a Calukya king 70. 

Punishment (see ‘ banishment \ 
‘brahmana’, ‘death’, 'impalement’), 
alternative p of fines in lieu of the 
cutting off of a limb f6r theft &c, 
256, award of, depended on motive, 
sex, nature of offence, time and place 
&c 391-92 ; banishment as 404 ; 
branding of several marks on fore¬ 
head as p. for several offences 397, 
403; by cutting off fingers, hands and 
feet was common in case of thieves 
and pickpockets 256, 402 , by cutting 
off the linjb wherewith a low pmn 
offended against a brahmana 389, 
by cutting off the tongue in the case 
of a &idra who abuses a brahmana or 
ksatriya or loudly repeats the Veda 
402; confiscation of all property 
as p. 404, corporal p. assumes 
various forms 395-396, enhanced 
for repeating offence 404-5, 522; 
exemption from p. on certain grounds 
such as intoxication, lunacy, mistake 
417, fear of p keeps all beings under 
control 292; fine and corpora! 
punishment was to be pronounced 
by the king on recommendation <4 
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' chief justice 391 ; fines were the 
"ordinary p. for many offences in 
ancient India 390; for accidental 
death' none 528; for abetting a 
crime 529; for abuse and defama¬ 
tion was lesb for offenders of higher 
castes 395; for adultery 256-257, 
for adultery and rape depended on 
caste of the woman and of the 
offender 395; for adultery very 
severe in ancient texts 401,533, 535, 
for a person charging an innocent 
man with theft 255 ; for committing 
nuisance on the public road 508 , 
for defiling water of holy tanks, 
rivers etc. 509 ; for incest 533-34 , for 
judges taking bribes and for minis¬ 
ters disposing of a matter wrongly 
386, for making breaches m a 
boundary 509; for misappropriation 
of the property of guilds and other 
groups 489; for moneylenders 
charging interest exceeding rates 
prescribed in smrtis 422 ; for rash 
driving 528, for theft more severe 
in the case of offenders of higher 
castes 395 ; for unnatural offences 
534 , for witchcraft 405-406; four 
methods of 391, fourteen places of, 
acc, to Brhaspati 396, imprisonment 
for life asp. 403; may be inflicted 
on offenders of lowest castes by the 
persons offended 408 ; mild p. pres¬ 
cribed on account of the doctrine of 
karmavipaka 392; most important 
purpose of, is deterrant 389; no 
corporal punishment for a brahmana 
offender except shaving of head, 

‘ branding 396 , of death not inflicted 
on brihmanas and women under 
Bombay Regulation 14 of 1827,397, 
Of death prescribed even for 
~brahmaaas "by Katyayana and 
Kautilya 398-99; of death pates- 
* cribed for ’ certain offences 400- 
401; one purpose of, was reform and 
redemption of offender '390; proper 
fK'^for t brahman* offender* 59b, 
purposee squared by t>. 'tor crimes 


388-90; rigour of p. lessened^ by 
YSjfiavalkya and later starts ^390; 
severity of, depended on caste also 
395 ; shaving of the bead as p, 403 ; 
ten places where p. may be inflicted 
396, that could be awarded by 
inferior tribunals 391; whipping as 
p 403-404; women were awarded 
lesser p. than men 394, 533 , women 
were to undergo excission of a limb 
where death sentence could be 
inflicted on males 394, 533. 

Pupil, rules as to his behaviour towards 
his guru’s wife in Kali age 953-54, 
Purana, a silver coin 122, 420n. 

Purana 10. 

Puranas, are rich in Dharmasastra 
material 871; are authoritative for 
all people 853; conflict between 
smrtis and Puranas 871-873 ; pro¬ 
cedure of coronation in 72 ; state 
thot in Kali age kings will mostly be 
sudras 40, wax eloquent over the 
importance of Bharatavarsa 137, 
dharma which is declared in, is riwsra 
S73; several p, must have been known 
871. 

Puranas, passages of historical impor¬ 
tance in 899ff. 

Purchaser; buying from one not the 
owner in open market is not liable 
to punishment 463 ; duty of, to 
closely examine the thing to be pur¬ 
chased 492; from one not the owner 
is liable to be punished if he purchases 
m secret 460 , gets indefeasible 
title only after three generations if 
price wholly or partly not paid 494 , 
has, in order to escape punishment, 
to produce vendor or prove purchase 
in open market 463 ; liability* of,- if 
he does not take delivery after pur* 

- -chase 490; - 492; may -resile* 4cem 
purchase within a certain tkn'4-490- 
491 r period allowed t&prfdee&u&i* 

- nation»of tWag-bought‘49£. ^ 
Purobitai <adJed 4 eaviobtr* el- feftkgdog 
“ I17*WV Ufclbdeff among *laai|ttfn| 
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by mme writers 119, had full juris- 
diction over penances 1X9, made 
the king ready for battle 118, most 
eminent of the high functionaries of 
the Icing 113; must know ritual of 
five kinds 119, qualifications of 
117-18 , sa&vatsara took over some 
of the functions of 126, to be con¬ 
sulted by king after ministers were 
consulted 110,119, to be distingui¬ 
shed from rtvij 118, waning of the 
importance of 126, was expected to 
remove calamities, divine and human 
119; was often hereditary 119 

Puru, though youngest son, was made 
king by Yayati 42, 44 

Pururavas 53, 845 

Purusa (bailiff), duties and qualifica¬ 
tions of 278, 

Purusakara (human effort), and daiva 
(fate) 168-169, is superior, acc to 
Matayapurana 170. 

Pumsirtha rules are recommendatory 
and violation of them does not 
vitiate the sacrifice 550n, 609. 

Purusarthas; artha is the chief among 
three p. acc. to Kautilya 241 , 
dharms is the highest among three 
and kama the lowest 9 , three p. are 
secured for people by righteous king 
239 

Purvamimamsa (see under 'Jaimim') 
38, 605. 637. 695, 864 

Pufkarasidi 524. 

Pusyagupta, a vaisya, was governor of 
Suraefra under Candragupta Maurya 
117. 

Pusyamitra 32, 116. founder of Sunga 
empire 39, killed his master Brbad- 
ratha, last Maurya king 86, perfor¬ 
med Asvamedhas 70, 

Pu?ya**£*a 407. 

Putreffi. sacrifice, 6$0n. 

>P«*rik*» (set under ‘Maiden’, 4 putri- 

ifWfkWttro 657*659, definite of 
647, divided property with 

*«. lKte»P*t4Me Me mt*w1 


father and"takes latter's wealth $42, 
659, recognized in modern times 
only among Nambudns in Malabar 
657, 659, said tb be equal to the 
aurasa son 657, traces of, found 
even in Rgveda 657-58. 

Queen, qualities of principal 80. 

Queens, of vanquished kings had to per¬ 
form the duties of maids at the 

time of emperor's coronation 69 

\ 

Raghavan, Dr V. 252n. 

Iiaghu, Kings of the family of, became 
mums in old age 101 

Raghunandana, 246, 322, 378n, 544, 
668, 701, 718, 735, 799, 910n, 911. 

Raghuvamsa, 8, 17, 28, 41, 44, 49n, 
52, 56, 63, 78, 82, 101, 112, 135, 
187, 223n, 230, 269, 407, 896. 

Rainfall, amounts of, in the several 
provinces of India, acc to Kautilya 
147 

Rajadharma 1-241 , discussed in 
works from ancient times 1 j energetic 
undertaking said by Brhaspati to be 
the root of 169, literature on, is 
extensive 13 , proximate ends of 238- 
239, purpose of the study of 236- 
237, said to be the root of all 
dkarmas 3 , ultimate goal of 238, 

Rajadharmakanda 13, 23n, 28, 42, 61n, 
75n, 125n, 160, 178n, 179, 181, 
191n, 228, 234. 277n, 949. 

Rajadharmakaustubha 13, 38, 43, 72, 
74, 76n, 77n, 79-81n, 82, 107, 118, 
119n, 179, 182ti. 183, 

Rajan, meaning of 37-3$, 63. 

Rajanitiprakak (part Of VTramitrodaya) 
13,18n,25,38-39, 43-44, 48, 59-60, 
66, 71-74, 76n, 79-81n, 82-83, 99, 
105, 107, 118, 120, l25n, 132o, 160, 
1630,170,178,181,191-92,211,217« 
224, 227,228, 280, 234, 243 , 873n. 
Rijaaltiratoikar. l3, 23, 39, 70. 96, 
107,1X8,160,187nr, 189*, 304.371a- 
274n, 277n, 278, , , 

Raja Rao. Mr. M. 879$. ‘ ,, 

Rijasa*t«, «eo^j|d«a r cf. t acc. te 
. 4aag|aan*-p»»v», «»A SftMU fj W f 2, 
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S6i expounders of, acc. to Kautilya | 

, 2; expounders of, aec. frlitipraka- j 
*ik£ 4. | 

Rajasekhara, author of Kavyamlmamsa 
47n, 67, 136. 

Rijasuya 64, 111. 962; Abhiaecaniya j 
is the principal rite in 73 ; isti called ‘ 
Avesti therein can be performed only ! 
by Ksatriyas 38; performed by 
emperors 70. 

Rijatarangini 31, 40, 80,100,113,115, 
120, 163-64, 184, I88n, 198, 270, 
374, 393, 396n, 397,403,457.484, 
488, 494, 817, 897, 924n, 934 
Rajya, compared to the body with its | 
various organs 18, elements of, 
generally said to be seven 17 , mean¬ 
ing of 19-20, preservation of the 
elements of 17—18 ; relative import¬ 
ance of the elements of 17 ; several | 
elements of, are complementary of I 
each other 18. 

Rajyavardhana, murdered by Sasanka 
31. 

Rika (full moon) 388. 

Raktiki, weight of 121 n, 

Rama, 42 ; education of 49 , ideal 
King 96 ; performed Asvamedha m 
the company of a golden image of 
Sita 843-846 . virtues of 62 , was 
to be made Crown Prince with 
people's approval 29. 

Himasistrin, famous judge at Peshwa's j 
court 386, 402n, 684n, 713. ■ 

Ramayana 2, 6, 21, 24, 29, 37, 42, 46, j 
47n, 49, 53n, 62, 71, 77, 95-96. 105- 
6, 108, 129, 171, 177, 180, 190, 195, | 
203, 209n, 214, 243, 846. 

RanacSe, author of ‘Rise of the Maratha 
power* 106. 

Rape, punishment for, differed acc. to j 
caste of offender 532. 

^apson* on * Indian coins * 8#, I2in, 
122n, 303. 

mm (t*ritor ? <4 a State) a?ff; 

. ot of 133; 

Umoat important of the eevea ale* 


ments of a State 132 ; what eottff- 
tutes 136. 

Ratnivali, a drama 937. 

Ratnins, give the kingdom to the king 
29, 112; headman of village *#as 
one of 154 ; twelve r. enumerated 
111-112 

Rattaraja, a Silararking 194. 

Ravana 52, 55. 

Reasoning, to be followed rather than 
strict letter uf the text 7, 867. 

Receiver, appointment of 291. 

Recovery of debts; agriculturists and 
king’s servants were not to be arrest¬ 
ed for, at certain times 440-41 ; 
creditor employing modes fof r. 
other than a suit, when debtor deni¬ 
ed the debt would lose his claim 
and was liable to be fined 439; 
creditor could hold debtor in 
restraint openly, if custom of country 
allowed 440 ; from debtor unable 
to pay was made by making him 
work in +he house of the creditor if 
of same or higher caste 440 ; from 
debtor of brahraana caste to be made 
by easy instalments 440 ; harsh 
legislation in ancient societies for 
441 ; imprisonment in civil jail of a 
debtor in modern times 440 ; modes 
ot 438-441 ; modes of, differed 
according as debtor admitted lia¬ 
bility or not 441 ; priority among 
creditors as to, depended on time 
and caste of creditor 441 ; seven 
principal topics of 418 ; sitting at 
the door of the debtor for 438-39 ; 
when debtor admitted debt and yet 
complained against creditor who 
employed proper mode of, he was 
liable to be fined 439^440. 
Registration Act (Indian) 314, 4iltt, 
432a. 

Religious efficacy (see under Mbfciriile 
of spiritual benefit *). - ?' * *1 

Religious rites, iacompeteaoy per* 
form, owing to bodily or, 
defects 608*-609, 
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Reply of defendant; faults of 302; lour 
kinds of 300. 

Representatives, of, parties to suits, 

. when allowed 288; rules for payment 
\of wages to r. 289; who is to 
appoint r. of parties and whom 289. 
Republics, eleven, mentioned in 
Buddhist works 90; in ancient India 
87; procedure of, was the same as 
for the deliberations of Buddhist 
Sangha 90. ' 

Restraint of senses, is the whole 
purpose of all &stras 52; necessity 
of, for kings 53; why man must 
prattise 55. 

Res Judtcata , (see • plea of former 
judgment*) 300; how proved 332; 
rule of constructive 306. 

Re-union 763-769; devolution of 
estate after 767-769; who can enter 
into 766* 

Revenue, levied on crops varies acc. to 
the way in which water was employed 
163. 

Reversioner, on the death of a widow 
711. 

Rgveda, 28-29, 32, 41, 58, 63-65, 75n, 
77n. 92-93, 104, 118, 124n, 125n, 
127, 132, 135, 153, 162, 179, 190 
200, 205, 212-13, 228-29, 244-45, 
276, 353, 359, 361, 388, 414-15, 
519,534,543,541,564-65, 588, 612n, 
656, 657n, 658, 660, 679n, 689, 714, 
753n, 754n, 770, 776n, 863, 886, 
887,933; morals in 53<|. 

Rlktha, meaning of 543, 551n/ 

Road, cess recovered by king’s officers 
197; width of 181. 

Romaka, an' astronomical Siddhints 
896. 

Roman Catholics, harsh laws against 
"547n. 

Romapida, king of 

-*.* - ' 

** * : . * 
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Routes; land r, $ppe#ot f ta. water r. 
Z2i, to the Decpan and south more 
profitable 225. 

Royalty ( see under 'kingship*). 
ftta, conception of 244-245, 
Rudradaman, accomplishments of 49 ; 
a Ksatrapa, was elected ruler by the 
people of Surastra 30, 44 ; inscrip¬ 
tion of 94, 105, 117, 162, 185, 89j> ; 
repaired Sudarsana lake at great 
cost 60, 162; restored kings to their 
thrones 71, treasury of, overflowed 
with gold, silver and jewels 197 , 
uprooted the Yaudheyas 89. 
Rudradhara 668, 

Rudraskanda, commentator of Khadijra 
Gr. 692. 

Rule, acting contraiy to a r, having 
an unseen or spiritual purpose ren¬ 
ders the principal act itself null and 
void 837-838. 

Rulers, grades of 63; mentality of 
foreign 102; women as 40. 

Russell on ' crimes ’ 432n. 

Sahara, commentator on Jaimmi’s 
sutras 20, 38, 72, 121n, 1430, 471, 
515n, 527n, 550n, 556, 637n, 655, 
676n, G77n, 686, 695n, 704n, 705, 
719, 725n, 731n, 770n, 828, 832n, 
835-37, 841, 849, 851n, 864,870, 
905n, 938, 963-64. 

Sabha (see 'court of justice’), 276- 
277; three kinds of 278n. 
Sabhaparva 2, 42, 46, 50, 53n, 54, 
56n, 59, 61, 67-68, 78, 106, 108, 
111-12, 127, 135, 152,154,162, 168, 
172,179, 200, 206, 232, 330, 542n, 
889, 937, 955n, 

Sabhyas (puisne judges) 273, at least 
three to be appointed to associate 
with the chief justice 273 ;* duty o$, 
* to'brttrg" round the kfng to the pm 
of right 274*; must be preferably 
’brahmanas 273*7 qualifications : df 
273; were to be distfpgtrtBhedfrbn^ 
- learned •hrihmtfna’s * * who - attended 
ooort and tendered advice 2$4>i*i*re 
fined if they decided ttooufhrparti- 
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ality, greed or fear 385; who were I 
not to be appointed as 273-274. j 
Sacbau, Dr. (translated Alberuni’s j 
work) 166, 376n. 

Sacred Books of the East 66, 282, 289- 
90, 605n, 733n, 886n, 887, 922, 934. 
Sacrifice, performer of, was supposed 
to be endowed with a celestial body 
32 I of animal forbidden in Kali 
945-46, 964. 

Sadacara (see under 1 custom’) 825ff , 
meaning of, acc. to Manu 827, 856. 
Sadhyapala (see under Purusa). 

Saffron, monopoly of king in 197. 

Sages, difference in spiritual merit 
between ancient and later 889 , 
seven, suspected each other of theft 
359n; transgression of dharma among 
ancient 889 
Sahadeva 69. 

Sahasa (crimes of violence), 525-530 ; 
definition of, 525; distinguished 
from theft 525; four kinds of 525 , 
heavier punishments for 525; king 
not to tolerate one guilty of crimes 
of violence 525; principal crimes 
included under 526. 

Sahasa (meaning ‘fine'); three varieties 
of, lowest, middling and highest 526 
Sahodha, son, definition of 048, 
becomes the son of his mother’s 
husband 660. 

Sahyadrikbanda 138, 929. 

Sai&maga dynasty, see Sisunaka. 

Saka king killed by Candragupta (a 
Gupta king) 86. 

Sakala, smrti of 664, 679, 683. 

i ^ . 

Sakta works prescribed wine as offer* 
i»g in worship 966, 

Saktis, doctrine of three 171; relative 
strength of 171; theory of, in rela* 
tion to theory of mandates 222. 
Sakulya, meaning of 746-47, 

Satuntala 37. 32. 54, 6^, 243. 

$akyas ($ee under Bauddhas); busi¬ 
ness. of State how tarried among 
#0; 'capital of, was • R&pilavastu 90; 
openly declared Veda to be una#tfco- 


xeta 

ritative and taughtddc trines oppOs* 
ed to it 871. 

Salaries, divergence of views about s. 
mentioned by Kan(Uya 1205 125 ref 
officers over 10, 100 or more villages 
142; of officers and servants stated 
by Kautilya 151. 

Sale of Goods Act (Indian) 465n, 
492n,495n. 

Sale, (see under •pre-emption*, 
‘purchaser’) • by one who is not the 
owner 462-465; by one who is not 
the owner, should be rescinded 462 ; 
conditional s. defined 493; deed of s. 
should mention the wells,trees,houses 
on land sold 494 ; definition of 495 ; 
for arrears of land tax 493, 495: 
liability of vendor if he does not 
deliver property after 490; periods 
for rescission allowed in s, of various 
things 491; procedure as to s. of 
land 496-497 ; rescission of 489-491; 
was clothed with formalities of 
gifts 497, 567; what becomes of 
earnest if s/goes off through default 
of vendor or vendee 491; when 
inoperative 492-493. 

Salic Law 40. 

Salmond, author of a work on ‘Juris* 
prudence’ 238, 319n, 320n, 547, 
< 04 . 

Salt; State manufactured s. and levied 
a duty on salt imported or manufac¬ 
tured privately 196. 

Silva, besieged Dvaraki 208, 214. 

Salya 204. 

Salyaparva 58, 79, 112n, 210, 214, 
896n, 904, 908n, 909, 911-12, 915. 
918. 

Sima (an upaya); is of five kinds 174. 

Samihartr, duties of ,131, 143, 253 } 

276. 

i 

Samihvaya 540-41; rules of dyjtt# to 
be applied to 540, 

Saminodakas 752-753 ; limits of, as 
heirs 75X. 

Samatata, a country 68. 

Simaveda ?6, 77», - ‘ * c - t 
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S5ma\&dhana Brahmans 66, 76. 

Samayaprakasa, part of Virajmtrodaya, 
928n» 930* 

Samayamayukha 930> 944n 949, 964. 

Samband hatattva 878. 

Sarabandhaviveka, a work 878. 

Sambara, as a writer on Rajasastra in 
SSntiparva 2. 

Sambhaji-raje-caritra, a work 8In. 

Saxnbhala, village, where Kaikm will 
be born, 923. 

Sambhuya-samutthana (partnership) 
466-470. 

Samraj, meaning of 63. 

Samsarga* (association), with sinnei 
was of nine kinds 614, 944 

Saihsiktiya, mantras 75. 

Savhskirakaustubha 669, 675, 678-80, 
683n, 688-89, 695, 697, 877, 955 

Saihskaraprakasa 771. 

Samskarasara 873c. 

Sarfcsravya, mantras 75. 

Samudragupta 44, 68-69, 71, 89, 108, 
115, 213 , accomplishments of 49. 

Saihvarta, smrtiof 264, 277, 312, 313n 
947, 951,965. 

Saihvatsara (astrologer) 126; king 
depended on, in all matters 126. 

Sa&vid-vyatikrama 486-489, 

Sandar 326n. 

Sandhi (treaty), different kinds of 
224; with whom should be made 
225; with whom should not be made 
225. 

Sandrakottos 204. 

Saiigha, four qualities of the wise lea¬ 
der of 88; gambling causes dissen¬ 
sions among members of 233 , in¬ 
cluded in the Vahika country brah- 
manas, ksatriyaa and others 88, king 
was allowed to take away wealth of 
heretical 188; of ticchivikas, Vrji- 
kas and others 89, of Vrkas, Tri- 
' gattas, Yaudheyas, Parsus 88 , two 
kinda of, known to Panini* 88. 

Sahgraha, a work, 309, 311, 379n, 435, 
548n, 563, 572,628n, 629n, 872,928. 

Sahgrahana 531-535; of three kinds 
531; punishment for, varied acc, to 


caste and other circumstances 535* 

Sahkara ( see ' sarhsarga •), 

Sankara, author of Bhisya On Vedinu- 
sutra and several Upanisads 46n, 227, 
669n, 719, 833n, 888, 964n, 968a, 

i 

Sahkarabhajta, author of Dvaitanlr- 
naya 878. 

/ 

Sahkaravarman, king of Kashmir, plun¬ 
dered 64 temples under pretext Of 
supervision 188n. 

Sahkha 101, 160, 209-10. 277, 316, 
320, 338n, 395, 398n, 401, 524, 568- 
69, 581, 592, 598, 620n. 702, 725, 

, 771, 776n, 960. 

Sahkha-Likhita 44, 45, 59, 125, 137, 
165n. 175. 242-43, 246, 332, 346, 
354, 355c,358,366, 371n, 372. 389, 
393, 39Sn, 403-4, 469, 504, 509, 536. 
568n, 569, 572, 586, 598, 610n, 623, 
640, 641, 642n, 644, 651, 759n, 763, 
790, 803n, 932n. 

Sankha-Likhita-dharmasutra, special 
ly studied by Vajasaneyms 853. 

Sahkhayana Brahmaca 600n, 905 

i 

Sankhayanh-grhya-sutra 922. 

f , 

Sahkha yana-srauta-sutra 887n 

Sahkhya 169. 

Sanmdhatr duties of 143. 

Sannyasa, whether forbidden in Kali 
960-61. 

Sannyasin, see under Yati 

Santa, adopted by Lomapada 675 

i 

Santanu, younger brother of Devapi 
became king 41, 164 , 609. 

9 * 

Santatiya, mantras 75. 

Santiparva, 2-6, 8, 10, 12, 13n, 17n, 
18n, 21-28, 30-31, 33-34, 37, 40, 
44-43, 48, 50n, 51, 53n. 56-59, 61n. 
62. 67-68, 70-71, 78-79, 87. 101, 
105-107, 118', 127, 131, 138. 141-42, 
150-51, 167-68, 173, 175, 179-81, 
185-86, 189-90, 199, 202, 203, 207, 
209, 211, 213-16, 221n, 222, 229a* 
239. 244-45, 273o, 353,389,392a. 
399. 400a, 404a, 521, 524, 609a, 
614, 8610. 875, 885 , 890-92, 9J3, 
937,943, 952, 955. 
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Sap»thas (special oaths); employed is 
disputes of small value 338; take 
time for decision 358. 

Sapimja, acc. to Dayabhaga 741-43, 
747 ; two*meanings of 733-736. 

Sapindas, are of two kinds, got raj a and 
bhinnagotra acc to Mitaksara 732 

Sapindlkarana, a sraddha 737. 

Saradacharan Mitra, Mr Justice 559, 
560. 

Sarama, bitch of the gods, was sent 

by Indra to find out treasures of 
Panis 127. 

Sarasvativilasa, a work, 17, 118n, 119, 
171-72, 184, 200, 219n, 220n, 221, 
223, 243n, 258, 263, 264n, 265n. 
2720,273,276n-278,281n,282n,283, 
285n, 286n, 297n, 300n, 302n,303n, 
310,312, 318n, 321,326,332. 342n, 
352n, 358, 367n, 382n, 393n, 413n, 
419n, 423n, 429n-32n, 434n, 441n, 
451, 455n, 464n, 472n-74n, 476n, 
477n, 479n, 485n, 489n, 492n, 493, 
494n, 512n, 525n, 540n, 545, 549n, 
551, 553n, 554n, 562, 563n, 610n, 
612, 636n, 638n, 678n, 692, 698, 
721, 761n, 774n, 778n. 

Sardeaai* Mr. G. S., editor of ‘Selec¬ 
tions from Peshwa’s Daftar * 400. 

- . - ' 

Sarlraka-bhasya of Sankara 725, 73In. 

Sarkar, Mr. Golap Chandra, author of 
4 Hindu Law' and of a vork on 
’Adoption* 441n, 662, 664n, 690n. 

Sarkar, Mr. Himansu Bhushan 641n, 
.934n. 

Sarkar, Mr. Kishori Lai on ‘Mimamsa- 
rules* 640 ? 677n, 841-42. 

Sarkar, Prof. B. K. 20, 94. 

Sarvadhikari, Tagore Law Lectures of, 
4Wi iiiheritance 744n, 757n, 758n, 
760-61, 

Skfvajna-Narayana, commentator of 
1 htanusmrti 150n, 788n, 789. 

Sa&hka 31. 

/ - 

Saitra; in case of confiict o t s. with 
rational or equitable Tule, tbe latter 
prevails 9. 


im 

Sastradipika, a work of Parihasarathi 
677n, 828n, 831n, 836n, 844n, &5Qn. 
852n, 853. 

Sataghnt 213. 

Satapatha Brahmana 21, 26, 32, 41, 
65-66, 111-12, 153, ,180, 415-16, 
527n, 565, 613, 641, 845, 877, 886n, 
887-88, 907n, 964. 

Satatapa I45n. 

8at-trirhsan-mata 487n, 882n. 

Sattta, sacrifice extending over long 
periods to be performed by brah- 
manas 938. 

Satru (enemical king ), kinds of 219. * 

Satrughna 203. 

Satyahkara 435. 

Satyasadha, srautasutra of 28, 278n, 
653n, 655, 686, 941n. 

Saudayika, a class of strldhana 775; a 
comprehensive term for several 
kinds of strldhana 778; definition of 
778. 

Saudra (son of a brahmana from a 
sudra wife); is a secondary son and 
technically not an aurasa son 599, 
646, 648 , 656; styled PSrasava also 
648, 656. 

Saunaka, smrti of 183, 599,614, 655, 
656n, 664*, 668 , 675-676, 682-83, 
687, 689, 926. 

Saunakiya 230. 

Saupama, a hymn 229. 

Sauptikaparva 168, 206, 209, 232. 

Sautramani, an isti, prescribed as a 
rite for regaining a kingdom 26, 
offering of wine cups in 865, 940,964* 

Sauvlra, king of, yras killed by bis 
queen 85 

Sayana 65, 66n, 229, 361, 770, 886n. 

Schools, of Hindu Law 878, 887n, 

Schrader, Otto924n. 

Scripts 308. 

Sea, whether known to Vedic Aryans 
933 ; made undrinkable by brSiunajms 
937. 

Sea voyage, forbidden in Kali 61 On, 
933-38 , propositions abpuf 
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Selections from Peshwa*s Daftar, (see 
Wilder •Sardesai’) 402n, 405n, 713. 

Self-acquired property 639-640 ; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of 579-581 , of a man 
is inherited per stirpes by his son, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 700; 
son acquires by birth an interest in 
father's s. p , acc. to strict theory of 
Mitaksara 639 ; son has no power to 
prevent father from dealing with 
latter's s. p. 639 ; Visnudharmasutra 
declared father's absolute right 
over 639. 

Sen, Dr. Priya Nath 387, 44In, 427n, 

> 4$7ft. 

Senart, 91. 

Sen-Gupta, Prof. P. C. 903-4. 

Separate property, (see under 'gains of 
learning', 'self-acquired property’) ; 
is not liable to partition 585 ; kinds 
of 577 ; recognition of vidyadhana 
as S. p. was the first inroad on the 
conception that all property belong¬ 
ed to the family 578 ; slow growth 
of the concept of 578. 

Servants, ancient dharmasutras men- 

^ tion only two kinds of 482; difference 
between slaves and s. 484 , four 
kinds of, besides slaves 482 ; loyalty 
inculcated on 160 ; qualifications of 
IState* servants 159-160. 

Sexual intercourse, forbidden after 
performing Agnicayana 535 ; with a 
maiden of same caste with her con¬ 
sent Wad not punishable as a crime 
but the male had to marry her 535 ; 
With certain women was held to be 
incest 537; With a concubine kept 
by another was punishable 535. 

Shakespeare 296, 533. 

Sham SaStri, Dr. 85n, 102, I40n, 343n, 

8im. ' 

Ships, duties of superintendent of 148. 

Shiva-cbatrapati^maharaj a-caritra, a 

work 8fo. 

Shlvaji, Coronation of 81; had a council 
of eight ministers 106 ; ruling of, 
1 m * dispute 265 ; supposed to be 
926. 


Shivarfija—rijylbhiseka—k&lpataru, a 

work Si. 

Siddhaota-kaumudi 494n, 762n. 
Siddhantasiromani of Bhaskafacirya 
122n. 

Siddbarija, king of Anbilvada, levied 
tax on pilgrims visiting Somanatha 
and then remitted it 198. 

SHaditya, a king 70. 

Silappadikaram, a Tamil work 407* 
Silparajtna, a work 182n. 

Silpinyasa, meaning of 458; rules 
about 459-460. 

Silver, value of, in relation to copper 
121n. 

Sin, (see under 'samsarga'); diver¬ 
gence of views as to what was grave 
s. 612-614; is not committed 
through fear of punishment or of 
Yama or of public opinion 389; 
murder of brahmana, gravest s. 613 ; 
various grades of 612. 

Singhana, a Yadava king of Devagiri 
225. 

Sinner ; association with a s. for a 
certain period made associator guilty 
of same sin 614, 943-44 ; became 
fit to be associated with when he 
performed prayascitta 615 ; mode of 
taking back into society a grave 615. 
Sirkar, Dr. D. C. 378. 

t 

Siromanibhattacarya 547. 

Sistas, all practices of, are not authori¬ 
tative in matters of dharma 827, 844; 
practices of, furnish criterion as to 
what dharma is 826; who are 825, 
843. 

Sister, is brought in as a gotraja heir 
by Vyavabaramayukha 748-749; 
position of, as heir 728; position of, 
under modern legislation 749; un¬ 
married s. entitled to a share on 
partition among brothers 619~$2Q, 
749. 

Si&oaka dynasty 899. 

Sisnpilkvadha 313n. 

Slsya, defined 482 ; duties of a Vet&c 
483. 
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Siti, ordeal of fire, undergone by 364. 

Siva swallowed Halahala poison 372n. 

Stvaskandavarmao, a Pallava king 69. 

Skanda and Visakha, story of 905n. 

Skandagupta, commander of elephant 
section under Emperor Harsa 86, 
115. 

Skandapurana 234, 801, 

Skanda$af$hi 911 

Slaves, condition of, m Buddhist India, 
not so miserable as in Greece 484; 
master entitled to claim back s. 
leaving him and going to another 485 , 
master liable to be punished for 
selling a female slave unwilling to 
leave him 485, population of, in 
ancient Greek cities 15n , who could 
not be made 485. 

Sraartakala, meaning of 321, 970. 

Smrticandrika 7, 119, 120n, 121n, 
I56n, 243, 244n, 247n, 251n, 258n, 
2590, 260-264, 265n, 270n, 274n, 
275, 276n, 277, 278n, 280-82, 285n, 
286n, 287-88, 291, 295-299n, 300n, 
301, 302n, 303-06, 310-14, 317, 
318n, 321, 323n, 326n, 327, 331, 
332n, 334, 336-338n, 341n, 342n, 
345n, 346n, 347, 348n, 349n, 350, 
351n, 352. 354n, 35/n, 358, 363n, 
364n, 367n, 371n, 375, 379n, 380, 
3820, 383n, 384, 386n, 387n, 391n, 
393n,394, 395n, 396, 398n, 409n, 
411, 4l3n, 417n, 419n, 421n, 424n, 
4260, 429n,430-434n,436-37,439n, 
440, 4420, 444-447n, 451n, 452n, 
455n, 460n, 462-465, 468n ( 469, 
471n-474n, 476-485n, 487-4$9n, 

491n, 4920, 498n—501n, 503, 

505a-515n, 517n-18, 520n, 521n, 
524* 525n* 526n, 529, 531, 532n, 
S33n* 536n, 538n, 545, 548n, 549n, 
5500* 553», 554n, 556n, 563n, 570u, 
$7^0, 575n, 5800-5820, 585n, 586, 
589* 5990, 593* 595n, 597, 599, 605- 
607n, 6090,6100, 619n-621n, 623n- 
626o, 628, 629, 631n, 632n, 634n, 
635, 6370-6390, 659, 664n, 678n, 
691, 703, 706, 707, 709n,7l0n, 712, 
714-15* 721^22* 726-27, 731, 733, 


750n, 766, 768, 772. 775 f 777jt T 7$, 
781. 783n, 786n-78B, 790$. 79ia, 
793, 800n, 804n, 805, 815, &j8n, 
859n, 860n, 861n, 862, 8630, 6640, 
867n, 868n, 869n, 870, 8710,8720, 
874, 876, 884-85, 928, 929, 9560, 
9700. 

Smrtikaustubha, 930, 938,9410.049, 
951,953, 954, 957, 958n, 960a, 964, 
966. 

Smrtimabimava 5810. 

Smrtis, all s. were deemed to form Oft# 
sastra S70, authors of, believed 10 
a golden age in the dim past 243 ; 
authors of, disagreed among them¬ 
selves 866, authoritativeness of 828*> 
830, 839-40; authoritativeness of, 
depends on purpose they serve viz. 
whether they are concerned with 
dharma or moksa 839-841, certain 
s specially authoritative in certain 
yugas 868; conflict among 283 , 863- 
66; conflict of smrtis and Fnranas 
871-873 ; conflict of s. and Vedic 
texts 832-834 ; conflict of s. and 
customs 849-850, 874-75, conflict* 
ing s, to be assigned their appro* 
priate scope 443, contents of, di¬ 
vided into five categories 840 ; direct 
conflict among, is to be assumed 
only if no other recourse is open 
443 , embody practices current in 
their days 874-75, 878-879; endea¬ 
voured to reach the ideal of the rule 
of law 398; on same subject must 
be harmonized as far as possible 
443 ; reasoning should be taken into 
consideration in interpreting 867, 
870 ; rules of interpretation of s, 
when in apparent conflict with Veda 
834, 870 ; three views about s. be¬ 
ing based on Veda 829-30; when 
visible purpose can be found lor s, 
Vedic bails or spiritual purpose not 
to be inferred 835-837. 1 

SmrtimuktSphala S58n, $59n, $6ln, 
868n, 871n, 872n, 873a, 876, 929a, 
930, 957, 960n, 
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Smrtisahgraha, (see under ‘Sangraha’) 
5*5, 549, 555, 628n, 629n, 705, 726, 
928. 

‘Spjrtiratna 858n, 

Sm^tisara 767. 

Smrtiviveka, a work of Medhatithi 828, 
83On, 831, 840a. 

SnirtyarthaaSra 928, 945n. 

.SajStaka,' vma' always, to carry a. jar of 
water 938. 

Social contract, theory of 31/ 34, 
Socrates 50, 52. 

• * • ♦ » f * 9 

^Soldiers, (seq under ‘troops *), charac¬ 
teristics of s. of various countries and 
tribes. 202 ; duty ot, to fight and die 
^ in battle rather than run away 211 ; 
fighting without treachery go to 
Heaven if they fall in battle 58, 211, 
rewards promised to s. by the com¬ 
mander-in-chief 212; running away 
from battle were deemed to gp to 
Hell 211 ; slain in battle are waited 
upon by divine damsels in heaven 
58; tribunals for deciding disputes 
of 283# 

Soma, distinguished from sura 964. 
.Somadeva, author of Nitivakyamrta 
. 240. 

^ Somesvara 250. 

>Son, (see under 'aurasa', ‘illegitimate’); 
. .abandoned, by parents belongs to 
caste of him who brings him up 64 5n; 
^ belief that those who had no s did 
not go to heavenly worlds 71 On, by 
the birth of the eldest s. a man be¬ 
comes free from debt owed to pitrs 
> 42, 624, 736. 

t Son, can perform parv^na and ekoddiita 
sriddhas of father 737 , different 
„ ways of giving a special share to 
v eldest 624-625; eldest s,, special 
* rights of K recognized even, in modern 
times in certain cases 624 4 631 , 

• eldest s. was given all wealth in 
Vedite times in some cases 565-566, 
622; extravagant praise pf son, 

% . - grandson, grea^grandson 642;. giv¬ 
ing major part of ancestral estate to 
•M««t e. was forbidden by sietras 


acc. to Ap. 566, 622 ; giving special 
share to eldest son was practised in 
certain countries 623 ; has an absolute 
right to partition under Mltak&ara 
during father's lifetime even against 
father’s wish 569-570, 626 , has no 
right to partition in father’s lifetime 
acc. to Dayabhaga 569; history of 
the practice to give a larger share to 
eldest s. 566-67; krtrima s. recog¬ 
nized in modern times in Mithila 657 ; 
ksetiaja s condemned by Apastimba 
649 ; importance of 641-643 ;' male 
descendants of s. and himself confer 
greatest spiritual benefit 443 not 
liable for misappropriation by father 
or loss of deposit made to father 460, 
of a brahmana from a &dra wife got 
a share of bis father’s property 598 ; 
of a brahmana from a vaisya or 
bsatriya wife not allowed to share 
in land donated to a brahmana-586- 
87, 598; paunarbhava s. not fit to be 
invited -at ^raddha 649; purposes 
served by a 641 ; rights of a post¬ 
humous s. after a partition takes 
place before his birth 595-597 , rise 
of popular sentiment against giving 
special share to eldest s. 626-627. 
Son, secular benefits derived from 643; 
seniority among sons 626-627 , 
seniority among twins 626, some 
works like the Smrticandrika say that 
anuloma marriages are not in vogue 
and so it is unnecessary to speak 
about s. of such a marriage 599 ; was 
supposed to save the father from the 
Hell Called put 642. 

Sons, classification into four groups of 
several kinds of 649; confusion 
among smrtis about the position and 
rights of secondary 644-648, 650*652, 
definitions of the 12 or 13 s * kinds of 
647-648; kinds ofj recognized in 
ancient worts 643-644*; tong lists 
6f secondary s. due to piriialtty for 
, divisions and , subdivisions 649 ; 
' many t>. were desired 642 ; tHjly two 
kinds of, recognised how throughout 
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India 657 , other than aurasa and 
dattaka forbidden in Kali 655; rights 
of secondary sons 653 , secondary 
s. not recognized by Apastamba 643; 
secondary s. except dattaka now 

. obsolete 657' smrtis do not consider 
all Secondary s. equally important 
iof Spiritual purposes nor did they 
allow SuCh s. to be taken at same 
tiifie 648, spiritual benefit derived 
from secondary s, 653-655; table of 
several kinds of 645, twelve kinds of 
645*646; twenty kinds of, in Anusa- 
sanaparva o45n. 

Sovereign, (see under ‘king’), three¬ 
fold activities of 98. 

Spies, 128*131; disguises of 129, 
employed by invading king to 
encourage his enemy's subjects to 
become disaffected 199, employed 
by samahartr to protect subjects 
against officers taking bribes 253 , 
five sadist has (groups) of 129-130, 
for detecting young men inclined to 
robbery and adultery 254, for report¬ 
ing on the private character of 
ministers and high officers 130-131 , 
several s to be sent on same mission 
without their knowing each other 
130, to report about rumours and 
discontent among people 130 were 
said to be king's eyes 131. 

Spring festival 844n. 

Sraddha, (see under ‘ekoddista,’ 
'parvana’ and ‘sapindana’) , clothes 
and ornaments worn b> father, his 
bed and vehicle were to be donated 
to brahmana invited at father’s 587 , 
offering of flesh at 945M6, order of 
those who are to perform s 739, 
plndas are offered by three male 
descendants of a man in 443, tax 
* levied oh Kashmirians performing s. 
‘ at Gaya 198. 

Sraddhatattva 73 7n, 864 q. 
Sraddhaviveka 739. 

Srivasti 109. 

JSJifspt* ( see under 'corporations' and 

'tftlldfi* )< 
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Sri, hymn to 77. 

Srldhara, commentator of the Bhaga- 
vata Purina 182n, 183, 626a* 873, 

899. 

Snkara 324, 582, 583n, 703, 721, 768. 

Srikrsna, author of Dayakramas4hgraha 
544, 55*7. 5681), 586n, 781099. 

f 

Sruti, rules of, were sometimes set 
aside, contradicted or abandoned by 
smrti texts or popular sentiment $65. 

S tare decisis , principle of 730. - 

State, (see under 'rajadharma* and 
’rajya') , comprised desas and 
ubdivisions of desas 138*139, 
departments of 113, depends on 
mantra 110, divided by samahartr' 
into four divisions 143 , elements of, 
depend on rdstra 132 ; functions of, 
m modern times 60; helped helpless 
women and cottage industries 146. 
how constituted 19; local adminis¬ 
tration in 153*159, made great 
efforts for rearing and protection of 
cattle 161; most desirable thing for 
s , is to crown a king 34; organic 
theory of 20 , ownership of, over all 
lands 495-496; policy of ancient 
Indnn, to protect all religions and 
to interfere with none 883; popular 
elected assemblies in 92; revenue 
and army, the two pillars of the 
ancient Indian 184 , seven elements 
of 17 , superintendents of the depart¬ 
ments of, to be appointed by the 
king 14 2, twenty-eight departments 
of, mentioned by Kautilya 142ff, 
was not an end m itself but ionly a 
means 241 

States , ends that ancient s. placed 
before themselves 237-r241; internal 
and external troubles of 207*; manu¬ 
factured salt and imposed duty on 
imported salt 196 , modern nation s. 
have, two moralities 138 ; principal 
sources of .income* of 190*191 ; 
proximate and ultimate ends of 
258-239, 
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$tnether, includes* acc. to Vai- 
jayauti, son of the same mother but 
of a different father 730. 

Step-mother, held not entitled to a 
share when she has only step sons 
who come to partition 606; not 
recognized as an heir in the whole 
of India (except in Bombay) 724; 
succeeds in Bombay as widow of 
gotraj* sapinda 724. 

Stephens, author of ‘History of English 
Criminal Law* 255n, 345, 375, 390, 
405n. 

$teya (theft) 5X9-524. 

Sthanika, an officer 143. 

Sthanvisvara (modern Thanesar), des¬ 
cription of 132. 

Stobhaka, a private informant 264 

Stokes, compiler of translations of 
Hindu Law books 682, 728. 

Otrabo 308. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, author of ‘Hindu 
Law* 818, 819, 930n. 

StrJdhana, (see 4 ornaments ’, 4 sauda- 
yika \ * yautaka ’) 770-8Q2 ; defini¬ 
tions of various kinds of, in smrtis 
772-777, definitions of, in com¬ 
mentaries 780-782 , devolution of, 
acc. to Katyayana 792 , dominion 
over 783-788 ; germs of the topic of, 
in Vedic literature 770, husband’s 
power over wife’s785-787; Katyayana 
contains the most elaborate treat¬ 
ment of, among smrtis 774-775 ; 
modern case law on definition of 
782-783 ; rules about sauddyika 
784-785; succession to 788-801 ; 
smrti texts on succession to 789-792; 
succession to, acc. to Dayabhaga 
798-800 ; succession to all kinds of, 
ace. to MitSksara, except sulka and 
maiden's property 794 ; succession 
to maiden’s s. 793 ; succession to. 
acc. to SmrticandrikS 795 ; succes¬ 
sion to, acc. to Vividacfatamani 795; 
succession to, acc. to Vyavahira- 
mayfikha 79$; succession to Julka 
792*9793 ; succession to, varies acc. 

as womab is unmarried or married or 

. < 


lv<4 

married in an approved form end 
acc. to species of s. ; succession 
to s. and uachastity 801. 

Striparva 204, 872, 

Student, (see under ‘sisya') either 
upakurvana or n&i$th|k* 962* 

Subandhu, author of Visavadatta 59* 

Subdivisions, of State with the number 
of villages they contained 139* 

Subbadra. was not a daughter of 
Vasudeva, acc. to KumLila 847. 

Subbakara, a king whose queen er 
daughter succeeded to the throne r . 

Subjects, causes of impoverishment of 
198; harassment of, may lead to 
ruin of king 199 ; require protection 
against king’s officers, thieves, royal 
favourites and king’s greed 58-59 ; 
what is pleasing to, constitutes the 
good of the king 61. 

Sub-mortgage ( anvddhi ), allowed by 
Kulluka and others 429, 431. 

SubodhinI, com. on theMitaksara 553 n , 
705n, 731, 733n, 750n, 757. 7640, 
774n, 793, 815. 

Subrahmanya texts 626-627. 

Sucaka, an officer who bring* 
aparadhas to the king's notice 264, 

Sudarsana lake was repaired by Rudra- 
daman in 2nd century A.D. 60, 105, 
162. 

Sudarsanacarya, commentator of 
Apastamba-grhya 674n, 879. 

Sudas, son of Pijavana 52, 359 

Sudh&nva, upadhyaya of Rama 6* 

Suddhitattva 740n, 959. 

Sudra, and sea voyage 937. cannot 
adopt a son according to a few 
writers 668; engaging spdta as a 
cook in a brabmaqa household 958 ; 
expiation for perjury by a fodja to 
save i person from death spotonee 
353; bad his tongue cut p<f r If be 
abused a virtuous .person the 
three higher castes 51$; kings in 
Kali age will be 40; provision for 
guests of sfidra caste 60; to he 
punished with the cutting of "that 

t* * * •* 
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an. 

littb with which he strikes a person 
of the three higher castes 515, 
Sudrakamalakara. a work 893n. 
Sudyumna 53. 

Sugandha, a notorious queen of 
Kashmir 40. 

Sugarcane, crops raised even in Vedic 
times 163. 

Suicide, when allowed and did not 
lead to sin 939. 958-59. 

^uits, (seeunder Appearance’, ‘court*, 
h •juttice’). 

Su iracarya, prohibited intoxicants to 
brahmanas 966. 

Sukranltisara 3-5, 7, 17-18, 21, 23, 
25-27, 37, 43, 44, 47n, 48,49n, 52-3, 
55-57, 60, 67, 72, 84, 99, 104, 106, 
108, 109, 113, 115-118, 121n, 128, 
142, 147, 152, 154-55, 160, 163-64, 
170-71,174,179,181,184-90, 192, 
194. 197, 199, 202, 205, 206, 209, 
212-13, 216, 238-40, 242-43, 245, 
247, 251, 266, 269-73, 276, 278. 
281n, 282n, 286, 288n, 289, 297. 
300n, 301, 303, 308, 311, 345, 354, 
379, 399, 403-04, 420n, 441n, 662, 
; 361n, 869, 881. 

Sulapani 878. 

Sulka (tolls), tax levied on goods 
t carried by land or water 192. 

Sulka, a kind of stridhana 774-775. 
Sumantu 17, 20Q, 494n ( 875. 

Sumitra, a king, fond of dancing 86, 
Summoning (see under 'appearance 1 ); 
rules about s. a defendant or accus¬ 
ed 286-287. 

Sunayepa, story of 544 , 563-64 , 660, 
663 ; was adopted by Visvamitra 
544, 563,657n, 661,680. 
Sundarakanda 172n, 214. 
Superintendents, functions of s. of State 
departments 143-150. 

Sura (see under 'wine"); drinking of, 
was one of the five mabapatakas 965; 
wks said to be of three kinds 965 ; 
was primarily applied to liquor from 
dour 965. 

Surifffe* had a republic at one time 30 


Surety, 435-438 ; all kinds of, are 
personally liable 437 ; liability of s. 
for appearance 437 ; liability of s. 
none in case of Act of God or the 
King 437; liability of several sureties 
437-438; of two kinds, acc. to Manu # 
436; of three kinds 436; of four 
kinds, acc. to Brliaspati 436 ; sons 
of 8. for appearance or honesty not 
liable on death of s. 437 ; taken for 
five purposes acc. to Harita 436-37 ; 
to be reimbursed by debtor for what 
s. has to pay 438; when taken, acc. 
to Katyayana 436; who could not be 
accepted as 291-92. 

Sutherland 682. 

Suyya, a great Kashmirian engineer 162. 

Svapurusa, (see 'purusa*). 

Svargirohanikaparva 872. 

Svastyayar.a, hymns 75 ; rites of 228 

Svayamdatta son, definition Of 648,661. 

Svetaketu 92 

t f 

Svetasvataropanisad 330. 

Tables, (see under 'measures’) ; of 
coins 121 n , of measures of capacity 
124, 146n ; of measures of distance 
or length 124, 145n ; of measures of 
time 146n ; of the number of troops 
in an aksauhinl 204-205 ; of weights 
121-22, 145n. 

Taittirlya Aranyaka 353, 842. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, 29, 74, 75n, 77n, 
92, 112. 132,135,153,190, 272, 414, 
603n, 676, 685n, 829, 877, 887. 907n, 
921-22, 933, 961-62, 964. 

Taittiriya Samhita 26, 41, 64, 77, li2, 
125n, 132, 150n, 153, 162, 180, 213, 
387-88, 414n-416, 500n, 515, 519, 
535, 543,565, 567,588, 605n, 606, 
613, 622, 624, 655n, 662, 689, 701, 
703n, 713, 770. 830n, 842, 868n, 
887, 905, 920-22, 962. 964. 

Taittiriya Upauisad 22, $ 26 n<, 875. 

Taksaiila 116; University of, wh6te 
even princes studied 50. 

Talajahgha 52. 

Tindya Brahmana 361, 5126, 543, 

600 a, 



lm 

Tanks;construction of, by the State 
162-63. 

Tsuatra, works on 213. 

Tantraratna 535n. 

Tantravartika of Kumarila, 38n, 47n, 
676n, 694n, 695n, 829n, 830, 834, 
835n, 838 , 839n, 841n, 842, 843n, 
844, 846, 847n, 849n, 852, 853, 855, 
857n, 858, 870n, 871, 964n, 965, 
96Sn, 

Tawney 198, 283, 

Taxation ; higher t, could be imposed 
in calamities after appealing to or 
requesting the people 185 , how to 
impose in case of famines or other 
dangers 188; principles of, in 
t ancient Indian works 184-185, 
principles of, laid down by Adam 
Smith 186n; should be felt as being 
light 185. 

Taxes, are the king's wages for the 
protection he gives 27, 187, 189; 
exemption from, applied only to very 
learned brihmanas and not to all 
brihmanas 195; exemptions from t. j 
mentioned in land grants were 
eighteen 195; levied on marriages 
and upanayana 198, levied on mer¬ 
chandise 192-193 ; levied on persons 
performing sraddha at Gaya 198; 
not to be collected from learned 
brihmanas, women,minors, students, 
ascetics and iudras doing menial 
work for others 1, 194; not to be 
levied on improved land till cost of 
improvement was recovered by 
cultivator 191; ordinarily king was 
to take one-sixth of grain as t., but 
even one-fourth or even one-third 
in calamities 185 r persons exempt 
from payment of 1; principal payers 
of t. were agriculturists, artisans, 
traders &c. 191; rates of, were 
fixed by the fcmrtis and could be 
varied only in emergencies 184-185; 
reasons why people must pay t. to 
king 189-90; rise in, tp be gradual 
186; wh*t prevented kings from j 
exacting excessive t, 198, 


[Vot 

Taxila copperplate of Moa 308. 

Taylor, Jeremy 238. 

Taylor, on * Evidence* 336n, 338, 

Teacher, to be fined for failing to teach 
a lore or craft after receiving fees 
481. 

Telang, Mr. Justice 570n, 698n, 75in, 

Temples, duty of village elders to 
increase property of 166; king could 
in calamities requisition wealth ot 
188, 197; property of, not lo$t by 
long possession of another 327. 

Thakur, Dr. Amareshwar, on ‘Hindu 
Law of evidence * 306. 

Theft, definition of 519 ; distinguished 
from crimes of violence 525 ; duty 
of officers to catch thieves and make 
good loss caused by 167-168 ; en¬ 
hancement of sentence for repeated¬ 
ly committing 405 ; liability of 
village, headman for t 167-68; 
liability of whole village in certain 
cases of 168 ; no liability to make 
good loss if man robbed by his own 
i servant 167 ; no t. if a man took 
without permission certain articles 
523-524 ; of three kinds, acc. to the 
value of the subject of 519. 

Thieves, cutting of fingers and hands 
of 522 ; frequently mentioned in 
the Rgveda 519 ; goldsmith is the 
worst of all t. 521 ; how detected 
and caught 520 ; nine kinds of secret 
t. 520 , not to be convicted on mere 
suspicion 521 ; punishment for 
harbouring or giving food or help to 
t. and receiving stolen property from 
523 ; special officers appointed for 
catching 168 ; to be made to restore 
property stolen or its price 167 ; two 
kinds of, patent and secret 520; 
various punishments for 521-22; 
were punished with death in Upa- 
nisadic times 387. 

Throne, how made 82. 

Time, brings about all results, acc. to 
some 170. 

Tlrtjha# (high officers of 'State) were 
18, 112. 
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Titbitattva, a work of Ragbunandana 
9100. 

Title, and possession lend support to 
one another 318; rules respecting 
possession and t. 319-320; t. without 
some slight possession has no 
strength 318. 

Tolerance, religious, in ancient India 
881. 

Tolls, commodities exempt from pay¬ 
ment of 193-194 , levied on exports 
and imports 193-194 ; superintendent 
of 146. 

Torture, allowed in witchcraft causes 
in England 405n ; by police not un¬ 
known even now in the West and in 
India 255n ; employment of, to elicit 
admission from accused whose guilt 
is prima facie established 254 , four 
kinds of 254 , punishment of those 
causing death by 254 ; was part of 
Roman Criminal Procedure 255n , 
when not to be employed 254. 

Touching a person after a relative of 
the latter is dead 951. 

Traitana, a dasa 333. 

Transactions, (see under 'contract’, 
possession' ), age of competency to 
enter into, for males and females 
394 ; brought about by force or fraud 
are unenforceable 412, circums¬ 
tances which make t. unenforceable 
412, committed to writing prevail 
over those made before witnesses 
only 431-32; in conflict of, one with 
possession first is superior 431, in t. 
of sale, gift or mortgage the first in 
time prevails 432 ; last of several t. 
is decisive except in sale, gift or 
mortgage 413, 

Transfer of Property Act (Indian) 306, 
4130,425,429n,434,493n,494n,674 

Transfer, of property by acceptance 319. 

Trasadasyu, a Vedic king, claimed to 
be identical with Varuna and other 
gods 32. 

Treasure trove, rules about 175. 
Treasury,all undertakings of king depend 
on 184; duties of the superintendent 
135 


of 144; eight principal source* of 
filling 187-188; everyone* however 
poor, must contribute something to 
the t. 187; importance of gold and 
silver reserve in 187 ; means recom¬ 
mended for replenishing depleted 
188-189. 

Trees, destruction of. is sabasa of 
lowest kind 426; fines for injuring 
or felling 516, 528; rules about the 
ownership of the fruits and other 
products of t. growing on the boun¬ 
dary of a field 509-510. 

Trial; ordeals not to resorted to in if 
human means available 261. 

Tribes, mentioned in the Rgveda such 
as those of Anu, Druhyu &c. 64, 
135 

Tribunals (see under 'courts*), grades 
of five kinds of 280 ; inferior, could 
dispose of all litigation except what 
fell under sahasa 281 ; inferior, 
could not carry out orders as to fines 
and punishments, but only recom¬ 
mended these to king 281; offenders 
of all castes were brought before same 
398n, ten classes of, spoken by Bhrgu 
282 ; usage varied as to the number 
and gradation of inferior 285. 

Triveda, Dr D. S. 897n 

Troops ; are of six kinds 200 ; fighting 
spirit inculcated and encouraged in, 
by holding forth several kinds of 
rewards 211 ; ksatriyas constituted 
hereditary 202 , number of, killed in 
the Mahabbaiata war 204; of all 
castes existed even in the epic age 
202; rules about 206, superiority 
or inferiority of several grades of 
201-202. 

Troubles, internal, are more serious 
for the State than external ones 233. 

Tup-pka of Kumarila on Jaimini 695n, 

Turvasu, son of Yayati937. 

Tusaspa, a Yavana was Governor of 
Surastra under Asoka 117, 

Twelve Tables, in Rome 389n, 441o. 

Twins, seniority among 627, 87$. 

Uccsda, king of Kashmir 
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IWayaaa, king of Vatsa, was impri- 
*’*o®edt>y Mahasena 86 

Udayairlya, an isti in Agnistoma 939. 

Odvahatattva, 930, 944, 945n. 

Udyogaparva, 3n, 37, 43, 53, 58n, 62, 
*79, 103, 127, 131. 163n, 168,173, 
185, 202, 204-7, 213 K 226, 228, 232, 
245. 278, 334, 452, 538, 542n, 555n, 
-609n, 845, 848. 905,907-8,910, 911, 
916, 918. 922. 965. 

Udyota, an author q by Daynbbsga 
556, 736. 

I gra 64 

irktalabha, defined 493. 

Upamdhi, 454-455 , means every kind 
of bailment acc. to Ksityayana 455 

Upapataka (minor sin) 511n, 610n 
adultery was generally regarded as 
615, Candrdynna or Govrata wa b 
the ordinary penance for 615 , go 
vadha as an 865. 

Upaveda 49, Arthasastra is an 10. 
843 ; four Upavedas mentioned as 
affiliated to the four Vedas 10, 843n- 

Ujjayas (expedients of royal policy) 
171-175 , are four, acc. to many 
writers 171 , are seven, acc. to 
Kamandaka and a few others 172 , 
are to be employed not only in state 
craft, but also to ordinary life 173 * 
danda out of the upayas is to be 
employed as a last resort 173 , theory 
of, elaborated long before Christian 
era ill. 

Upeksa (an upaya) ill. 

Usages, about ritual varied even in 
Vedic times 877, autboritativeness 
of, laid down in smrtis, in relation 
to Vedic rites 841-42 , each country 
has u. that arc duracaras 849 , esta¬ 
blished in a country and not plainly 
immoral and not in direct conflict 
with Veda and smrtis were to be 
recorded in writing under royal seal 
270, 488, 862, family u preferred to 
sastra 873: general rule about autho- 
ritativCfiess Of 865-866; governed 
disputes bf Inhabitants of same vil¬ 
lage, city pr^opatry 283, 802; illus¬ 


trations of varying usages m different 
parts 861 , immemorial u. said to 
be transcendental law 875; im¬ 
moral u. condemned by Kumarila 
848-849, of countries, castes, 
villages and groups, varying general 
rules were to be enforced by king 
566, 860-866, 882, of guilds tra* 

; ders, heretics, and associations may 
| be enforced by king 860; of sistas 
| as to gains of learning or gifts aGquir- 
ed at expense of family estate 580, 
of Vedic saklias about religious rites 
883-84 . recognized by Vedic texts 
gradually went out of vogue and 
came to be condemned by common 
people 630 , that are not opposed to 
Vedic texts, that have no visible pur¬ 
pose and are practised by Vedic s'tstas 
as^dharma are authoritative 843. 

| Usanas, author of work on Rajasastia 
2 4, 1210,208,221, smrti of 336-37, 
i 447, 485, 501, 514, 586* 

! Usasti Cakiayana 164. 

| Usury, (see under * money-lending’), 
even witnesses to u. transactions 
, were liable to be punished 422 , con¬ 
demned as worse than brahmana- 
murder 418, 420n, 425n , not known 
to Indians, acc. to Megasthenes 418. 

IJtpald, commentator of Brhatsamhita 
82, 230n,407n, 897, 906n, 916,917, 
919n. 

j Uttaia (defendant’s reply) 300 

Uttarakanda (of Ramayana) 243 

Uttaramallura, inscriptions on the 
1 qualifications of candidates for elec¬ 
tion to village committees 91, 156. 

Uttarapatha 135. 

I 

| \ acaspati 668. 

Vahjka, country of 88 , Sakala, chief 
city of 88n. 

Vaidya, Mr. C. V. 898, 901n, 912. 

Vaijayanti, a lexicon 136,145n, 383. 

Vaijayanti, com, of Nandapandita on 
Visnudharmasutra, 39, 122n, 142, 
195, 205, 403, 452n, 453, 626n, 646, 
717, 727, 730-31, 777, 877$. 
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Vaikhinasa-smartasutra 764 n. 

Vainya, the first king, who made a 
contract with people 31. 

Vairantya, a king killed by stratagem 85, 

Vaisarjana-homa 836n. 

Vai^ya-vamsa-sudhakaia 252n. 

Vajapeya, a sacrifice, may be pertoun- 
ed by brahmanas65, 836n sarufu ial 
post m 75n, 92. 

Vajasaneya samhiU, 61, 132, 163, 272, 
353, 519,„ 534, 541, 060, 744n, 887, 
962, 904. 

Vajjians, eight clans of 90. 

Vajraditya, a Kashmir king who sold 
many people as slaves to inlttchis 
484. 

Vakatakas 39, 70 , were allied l v 
marriage to Bharasivas 76n. 

Vakpaiusya (abuse and defamation) 
511-513. 

Vakyabhed i, fault of 095 

Vamagama, (see under sakta) 

Vanaparva 5, 46, 49, 51,53n, 101 l 1, 
161, 108.172, 180,207-8, U 1.63 In, 
n 70n, 860, 889n, 890-9^ S96n, 923- 
24, 960n. 

Vanaprastha, stage of, forbidden in 
Kali 941. 

Varadaraja, authoi of Girvanapada- 
mafijari 849. 

Varadaraja, author of 'wvabjra- 
nirnaya,a wcikof authority on Hindu 
Law in Madias 246, 545, 731. 

Varahagrhya 754n. 

V*irahamihira, author of Prhatsamhita, 
231, 889, 897; and of l’ancisid- 
dhantika 898, 907. 

Vardhamana, author ot Dandaviveku 
191.391n. 

Varsas, nine, of Jambudvipa 134. 

Varsyayani 524. 

Varta, benefits fiorn 50 ; constituents 
of 50 , importance of 51 ; works 

on 14n. 

Vartika, on Panini 38n, 126n, 14On, 
141n,144n,190,499n. 

Varuna, as chastiser of kings 17o; 

, praised as the lord of rastras 132. 


| Varunapraghasa t a Vedic rite, one of 
! the Caturmasyas534, 676n. 

! Vasavadatta, of Subandhu 53. 

1 Vasistha, special oath taken by 359, 
threw himself into the Vipasa river 
t 845. 

j Vasistha, smiti of 302n, 3J0 r 342n, 
430. 

Vasistha, dhamasutra of 3, 37, 56, 59, 
61, 97, 119, 137, 160n, 166, 190, 
I 194, 242. 245-6, 250, 273, 307, 3-17, 
327,332, 333,343. 544n.' 353, 35$, 
380,390, 391, 401-2, 409, 417-18, 
423,443, 447, 454, 472, 504, 527, 
535, 564, 574, 595, 598-99, 608, 
61 Jn, 614-15, 617, 625, 642n, 644, 
646, 647n, 650-51. 655, 657, 660. 
663, 668, 676, 677n, 678n, 690n, 
698, 700, 703n, 706, 753, 771, 775n, 
803, 805-7, 825, 857, 863,866, 870n, 
72n, 874, 875. 881, 931, 938, 94l\ 
911, 946-48. 950, 952, 954, 957, 

959, 963, 965. 

Vcisisthadharraasutra, specially studied 
by Rgvedins 853 

Vasoidhara, a religious rite 234 

Viutusastra ISO. 

Vasudcva, ininistei of Devabhfiti, 
killed his master 86. 

\j udeva, (see under Krsna). is said 
to have drunk liquor prepared from 
honey 965. 

Vasus, eight 368 

Vatapi, perished when attacking 
Agastya thiough over-joy 53. 

Vatsa, was abused by his step-brother 

/_ 

as the son of a Sudra woman 301. t 

Vatsyayana, author of bha^ya on 
N}a)i c 'Titra 46n. 

Vayupurana, 10, 24, 42n, 53n, 65n, 
101, 146n, 170, 179, 642n, 675, 
872n, 892, 895n, S96n, 89/n 4 399- 
900, 902 

Vedanga Jvotisa 885, 922, 923-25, 

934. 

Vedahgas 49, 839. 

Vedanta, philosophy propounds P^tusa 
as the cause of the world 839. 

Vedantasiitra 4(>, 47n, 227, 443n^669n, 
719, 731n, 870, 964n, V' 
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Vedas, acc. to Kautilya 48; angas of 
48-49. 

Veda-Vyasa, smrti o£ 272n, 872, 963. 

Vena, a king, was killed by brahmanas 
for his irreligious conduct 26, 33; 
perished through lack of vinaya 52. 

Vendor, (see under purchaser’, ‘sale’); 
fine for selling an article after con¬ 
cealing defects or for selling to a 
third man what is already sold 491. 

Vesali, capital of Licchavis 90, 91 ; 
administrations of justice in, was 
complicated 268. 

Vesyas, (see under ‘ganika’), were 
almost slaves 148. 

Vibhaga (partition), definition of 560- 
561. 

Victoria, proclamation of Queen 61 n. 
820. 

Victory, joyous or confident state of 
mind is the highest sign of 227. 

VidhivairUpya, meaning of 605. 

Vidhivaisamya, explained 704. 

Viduratha, a king, killed by his 
queen 85. 

Vidyadhana, (see under ‘gains of learn¬ 
ing’) 581ff. 

Vidyas, control of senses is the cause 
of proficiency in 52 ; for a king 48- 
49 ; fourteen or eighteen in ancient 
times 843 ; produce discipline 
(vinaya) 51, 

Vigraha (hostility); sixteen ways in 
which v. springs 226. 

Vijigisu, meaning of 218. 

Vijnane^vara, (see under Mitaksara) 
119, 393, 869, 927, 942. 

Vikramorvaiiya, a drama of Kalidasa 
305n. 

Village, assemblies carrying on local 
administration in 155-156 ; craftsmen 
were hereditarily attached to 156; 
communities were miniature States 
157; duty of elders of, to protect 
and increase property of minors and 
temples 166 ; extent and revenue of 
134, 154 ; headman of 153-154 ; 
headman of, had certain summary 
pow&a of punishment 282 ; officers 
of a 154-15$ i officers of, supervised 


Dharmaiastra l Vol. 

by a minister of State 141 ; should 
contain not less than 100 families 
and not more than 500, 134. 

Village Police Act (in Bombay Pre* 
sidency) 282, 

Villages, administration of, by mean s 
of a hierarchy of officers 141-42 ; 
groups of ten, 200, 400 v. had separate 
appellations 140 ; in a kingdom were 
divided into three grades by the 
samabartr 143 ; were named after 
trees 141n, 

Vinayaka, propitiatory rite to 966. 

Vipasa, river in which Vasistha threw 
himself 845. 

VIramitrodaya, (see Vyavabaraprakasa 
and RajanItiprakasa), 10, 445, 571, 
576, 671, 731,735, 759, 782, 800, 879; 
is of paramount authority in the 
Benares School of Hindu Law 544. 

Virataparva 59, 135, 160, 180, 203,888 

Visalaksa, expounder of Rajasastra 2, 
83^ 232 ; summarised the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Visnu, smrti of (not found in printed 
text) 735. 

Visnudharmasutra, 3, 9, 17n, 22, 37, 
56, 58-59, 61, 71. 118-121n, 126 # 
133, 141-42, 146n, 166-67, 173, 176*. 
179, 185, 187, 190-92, 195-96, 242, 
245, 273, 275, 294, 305, 307, 311-12 
314-15, 321, 330-32, 334, 336, 340n, 
343,346-47, 352-53, 358,360,364- 
66 , 370-372n, 373-74, 389, 392, 394, 
396-97, 400, 402-05, 409, 419, 421- 
23, 427-29, 431-433, 436-38, 440, 
442-45 , 449n, 450, 452-53, 463, 47,, 
479, 490, 498, 509, 511n, 512, 516, 
522, 526-28, 534-35, 551, 554, 574, 
578, 580, 587, 589n, 595, 598, 605, 
608, 610n, 613n, 614n, 616-18, 620, 
623,625,630, 639, 642, 644, 646, 
' 655, 663, 678n, 690n, 700-702, 710n, 
714, 719, 721, 725, 734,747,749, 
763-64, 767,773, 775n, 777n, 787, 
790, 804, 807n, 816, 857, 866, 869, 
877n, 890, 922, 932, 943-44, 949, 
951-52, 953-54, 959, 963, 965. 

Visnudharmottara-purana, 13, 24,44, 
54, 57, 59-60, 69, 72, 77n, 79, 80, 
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82, 105, 108, 118, 119n, 126-27, | 
150-31, 133, 141-42, 160-61, 167, j 
170, 172-73, 177, 184,191, 192, 195, I 
215-17,219, 220n, 223-24,226-27, j 
230,263,924. , 

Visnugupta, composed work on Danda* | 
nlti in 6000 slokas 7, 8. 

Visnupurana, 10, 77n, 134, 137, 737n, 
766, 856n, 857, 869, 892, 895 d, 896, 
897n, 924-25. 

Visnuyasas, father of Kalkin, 924-25. 

Visti, duties of 208. 

Visvamitra,adopted Sunahsepa, though 
he had already many sons 544, 661- 
63 ; officiated as priest for Tri- ■ 
sahku who had become a Candala 
845. 

Visvanatha, a logician, author of Mam- 
satattvaviveka 946, 

Visvarupa, commentator of Yajtiaval* 
kyasmrti 9, 32, 47n, 48, 137, 159n, 
160, 167, 263n, 299, 312, 322-23, 
340, 387n, 395n, 398n, 421n, 452n, 
454,505, 527n, 557, 579-80, 582n, 
597, 601n, 602n, 604n, 606n,616n, 
62ln. 629, 636, 860n, 865, 867n,869, 
874, 927, 932, 938, 947n, 956, 965. 

Vitasta, river was dammed by Suyya 
162. 

Vivada, meaning of 246 

Vivadacandra of Misarumisra246, 288n, 
291n, 325, 327n, 344, 349, 356n, 
358, 380, 417n, 423n, 424n, 434n, 
455n, 460, 473n, 474n, 490rs. 545, 
573n, 605, 698n, 703n, 708n, 736n, 
766-67, 771n, 774n, 779, 785n, 790n. 

Vivadacintamani, 417n, 419n, 420n, 

426n, 447n, 460, 474n, 476n, 492n, 
510n, 513n, 522n. 523, 526n, 545, 

618n, 626n, 634n, 651n, 698, 701, 
708n, 712, 718n, 721, 763, 766, 770o, 
773n-79, 782, 784n, 785u, 786n, 
787-88, 79ln, 793, 817n ; leading 
authority in Mithila 545, 795. 

Vivadaratnakara, 3 21n, 165n, 177, 246, 
281, 316, 320, 393n, 401n,404,413n, 
419n, 420n, 421n, 423n, 426n, 432n, 
438n, 440, 442n, 445n, 446, 447o, j 
4310, 437n-460n, 462n-465n, 467o- 


470n, 472n, 473n, 476o, 48C», 484n. 
485n, 489o, 492o, 498o-504n, 506n, 
508n, 513n, 514a, 516a, 521n, 5220, 
523, 525a, 529n, 5311t-533n, 536o, 
538n, 540n, 545, 553o, 554o, 566n, 
568n, 572n, 574, 575o-5(77n, 580n, 
581n, 583a, 586n, 587-590n, 592n, 
597, 598. 607n, 610n, 618n, 619n, 
621n, 623n-626n, 631o, 632o, 634n, 
635-36, 637a, 642a, 644, 646, 649n, 
651n, 652a, 656o, 660o, 664n, 702, 
707n, 714a, 716, 721n, 734a,736n, 
738a, 747a, 763, 770. 771a, 786n- 
788a, 7910, 94Sa. 

Vivadatandava, 246, 547n, 550n, 556n, 
593n, 643n, 659, 664n, 692n ; 729n, 
770n. 

Vogel, Dr. 153. 

Vratakhanria of Hemadri 122n. 

Vrddhatri 872n. 

Vrdaha-Brhaspati 614, 653n, 943. 

Vrddha-Gautama 432n, 676n, 683n, 

* 684n, 863n. 

Vrddha-Hanta, 209, 242, 391, 396-97, 
400-402, 420, 442, 951. 

Vrddha-Katyayana 300n, 493n. 

Vrddha-Manu 408, 477-79, 707. 

Vrddha-Satatapa 754, 

Vrddha-Vasistha 380. 

Vrudba-Visnu 721n. 

Vrddha-Yajnavalkya 675. 

Vrsnis, oligarchy of, perished' by 
attacking Dvaipayana 53 ; sakgha 
of, was presided over by Krsna 88 ; 
suffered through gambling 55. 

Vrtra 65. 

Vysihrtis 76. 

Vyasa, expounder of Rajasastra 4, 

Vyasa, a kanina son 660; gave sight 
for a time to blind Dhrtarastra 847 ; 
produced by niyoga two 90 ns on the 
wives of Vicitravirya 845-846. 

Vyasa, smrti of 260, 272n, 273, 278, 
284, 304, 310-13, 318, 322, 332, 341. 
355,358,379-80, 395, 409,421, 430, 
437, 462, 467n, 491n, 492. 496, 499, 
510, 521-22, 524, 526,531, 554, 572, 
580n,582,584, 586n, 606-07, 703, 
737, 772, 778, 926, 961, 970, 
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Vyasanas, of king, arising from kHitia 
“and krodha 232-233 ; of ihe ele- 
r ments of rajya 232. 

Vyavabara, eight limbs of 262; four 
■ Cfeet of 259-60; four stages of, are 
plaint, reply, proof and decision 
260; meanings of 245-247; several 
matters predicated about 259-263 ; 
springs from three motives, kcana, 
krodha and lobha 262. 
VyavaJiara-kalpatarn 882n. 
Vyavaharamatrka of Jlmutavahana, 
246, 251n, 2580, 268, 271n-273n, 
281, 284n, 285n, 297n, 300n-302n, 
3050, 312, 32lri. 323-24. 330-32, 
347, 351n, 358n, 363o, 380n, 381, 
409, 4l0n, 413n,867n,882n. 
Vyavaharamaynkha of Nilakantba 247, 1 
287n, 294n, 309o. 310, 323, 340n, I 
341n, 346n, 358, 363, 368, 370, 373, 
389n, 393n, 394n, 417n,419n, 423n, | 
424, 426n, 428n, 429n, 431n, 433n, I 
434n,^45n, 462n, 463n, 467n, 468n t * 
473n, 513n, 526.532n,545-46, 549n, 
550n, 551 ,• 553n, 554n, 560, 562, 
568n> 569, 575n, 582n-584o, 586n, 
593nj595n, 597, 599o, 601, 607n, 
609n-10n , 618n, 621n, 623, 626-27, 

632n, 636, 647n, 664, 668n-670D, 
674-75, 678-680, 687-6920, 695-96. 
706n, 709-10, 715n. 719n, 721-22, 
725-26, 728-29. 731-32, 734, 738, 
747n, 748. 761, 763, 764o, 766, 768- 
69, 772. 774n, 777o, 779, 782-784o. 
787-791n, 795, 797-98n, 800n, 804n, 
805, 809-11, 817n, S61o, 867n, 873, 
878, 879, 936; a work of paramount 
authority oo Hindu Law in Gujerat, 
Bombay Island and Northern 
Konkan 545, 878. 

Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 121 n, 
246,260, 277n. 287n, 300n, 301o, 
308n, 310 f 3l3n, 3l8o, 321n, 326n, 
327n ( 336n* 338n, 341n, 342n, 348n, 

’ 355n, 358n, 368, 369n, 379n, 382, 
394n,4Q3n, 419n, 423, ,428n, 
4|0tt t 43;L 441n, 445n, 468n’ 469, 
i474,4a7n,493n~494o, 495-96, 545, 
553^ 5569, 5710, 572n, 
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576n, 577n, 582n-85n, 592n, 593n ? 
601, 606n, 620n, 621n, 623n, 625n| 
628n, 631n, 639n, 644, 651n, 653n, 
6780, 683. 685n, 686, 703n, 707n, 
713n, 731, 733n, 736n. 752n, 755n, 
774n, 776n, 779n, 791n, 800n, 861n, 
8 o2n, 882n. 

Vyavaharapadas, meaning of 248; 
misjoinder of 299; number and 
nomenclature of, differed 248 ; said 
to be 18 from ancient times 248, 
250, subdivided into those arising 
from wealth and those arising from 
injury 258 ; subdivisions of 262. 

Vyavaharaprakasa (part of Viramitro- 
daya of Mitraraisra) 156n, 243n-44n, 
247n, 259n, 261-65n, 275, 278, 280, 
282n, 284, 288n, 291, 299n, 30in- 
303n, 304, 306, 308-10, 313n, 315, 
317, 318n, 322-23, 327n, 330-334, 
337, 338n, 340n, 344n, 346n, 348n, 
350n, 351, 352n, 354n-357n, 358, 
363n. 364n, 366n, 367n,368, 371n, 
372n, 375, 379, 380n, 383, 385n, 
396, 417n, 419n, 432, 436n, 437, 
438n-440n, 443n, 444-45n, 447n, 
451, 452n, 455, 456n—58n, 

462, 463n, 464, 465n-468n, 470n, 
471n, 473n, 474n, 475, 477n-479n, 
482n-485n, 487, 488n, 489n-90, 

492n, 498n, 499n, 502n, 505n, 506n, 
507, 509n, 513, 520n, 521. 522n, 
525n-26n, 529n. 531n, 532. 536n~ 
37n, 539, 546, 548n, 549, 550n, 552, 
555n, 558n, 563n, 568-7Cn, 572-75n, 
578, 598, 602n, 603n, 604, 620, 
621n, 623n, 625n, 628n, 629n, 

631 n, 632n, 636—37, 639n, 

652n, 70ln, 706-708n, 712, 713n, 
715n, 716, 720n-22, 725-27, 729n, 
733n, 734n, 737n, 747n, 755, 766, 
768, 769n, 774n, 775. 777-79n, 785n, 
788,793, 800n, 804n, 809n, 858n, 
861, 862n, 863, 866n, 867n, 869, 
879n, 882n. 

Vyavahararatnakara 246. 

Vyavahamsara, 274 r 278, 281a r 311. 
354n, 379n, 383, 441n, 459n r 483n, 
560ft, 60S, 625n, 628p, 72H, £33iu 
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Vyavahiratatlva, 246, 27In, 276, 288n, 
293, 306,317n, 323n, 325, 338, 340n, 
366n. 367, 375, 867n 

Wad, Rao Bahadur 106, 405 

War, (see under 'battle 1 ) , country of 
an enemy may be harassed m 210 , 
fighting ceased at sunset in 211 , high 
ideal of, in the Mahabharata 209 , 
non-combatants were not to be 
molested in 210 ; rules of, agreed 
upon between Kauravas and Pandavas 
209, use of poisoned or barbed 
arrows forbidden in 210 , weapons 
used in ancient India m 212-215 , 
wounded soldiers of enemy in w 
should be gi\en medicine 210 

Watei, rules about allowing w to run 
on another’s land or house 507-508 , 
rules about defiling reservou ot w, 
or river 509. 

Watercourse, rules about o08, 510 i90. 

Watters (on Yuan Chwang’s travels) 
376n,407. 

Ways, rights of, belonging to a joint 
family cannot be divided at a parti¬ 
tion 588n. 

Wealth, activity is the root of 169, all 
w is not meant for sacrifices 609 , 
is acquired for two purposes, viz 
worldly enjoyment and spiritual 
benefit 736, men of, to be honoured 
by king 189 , rules about the acquisi¬ 
tion of w. arepurusartha 550n , seven 
sastric sources of 550n 

Weapons, divided into four classes by 
ancient writers 264-265, five kinds 
of 215 , worship of, before battle I 
910-911 

Weaving, duties of superintendent o( 
146. 

Weber 16 

Weights and measures,duties of super in 
tendent of 145-146 , punishment for 
false 166 , were first introduced by 
the Nandas 145n , were made from 
iron or stones found m Magadha 
Country or Mekala mountain 146. 

Wells, should not be partitioned but 
enjoyed to common 386 4 5$3n< 596- 


Whipping, allowed in England even 
now for certain oifencej* 4(ten , 
punishment for certain offences 40.3- 
4 , prescribed as punishment in some 
cases for women, minors, slaves, 
lunatics, old men 404, 

Whipping Act (Indian ) 403n. 

Widow, can perform only ihc Ekod- 
disfa sraddha for her husband 737 , 
different vievv^ about the power of 
adoption of a son by a 668-669 , 
effect of unchastity on right to maui- 
tenance 806*808; fluctuations m cases 
about widow’s power of adoption .in 
a joint Hindu family in the Bombay 
Presidency 670-674, forfeits property 
taken as heir of her husband if she 
lemarries 707, of predeceased son 
or predeceased grandson was allowed 
by Visvarupa to take the share of her 
deceased husband 604 , of gotraja 
as heir 751-52 , remarriage of, con¬ 
demned by most smrtis but allowed 
by custom m certain castes 453 , 
right of w of a person or of his pre¬ 
deceased son or grandson in modern 
times 604 , right of w, to succeed to 
separated sooless husband, if chaste 
706-707, right of w is of a limited 
nature 708-710 , succeeding to hus¬ 
band does not forfeit estate by sub¬ 
sequent unchastity 707, succeeds as 
heir under Dayabhaga, whether hus 
band was joint or separate 708 , 
taktr of, had to pay her first hus¬ 
band’s debts 453 , was to be chaste, 
perform sraddha of deceased husband 
and take all his wealth 738 ; whether 
unchaste w can adopt 674 
Wife, ncc. to Vyasa, was entitled at 
most to 2000 panas m the husband s 
wealth 606, cannot herself demand 
partition but wan entitled to a **bare 
\lhcn husband separated lusson^or 
her sons claim partition durihg 
father’s life 605 , could earn or own 
property, but had no indcpend$n t 
power of disposal during httsbaerd’s 
life 452; debts of, to be paid by htis 
band in the case of cowherds, hunters 
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and the like 452; husband mast try to 
deserve regard and love of 537; hus¬ 
band had ownership over, acc. to 
NIrada 453 ; maintenance of 803-4 ; 
may be divided as to estate from 
husband 450-51; meaning of dictum 
'there is no partition between hus¬ 
band and w.' 603-604 ; not liable to 
pay husband's debts <40-441, 452 ; 
of cowherd and of him who takes a 
lease of land for half produce liable > 
for debts of husband 441; of sacri- | 
ficer had to confess in Varunapra- 
ghasa if she had a paramour 534 -35; 1 
right of w.' to succeed to her deceas* | 
ed husband's wealth was recognized 
after a long struggle 701; punishment 
for abandoning blameless w, 804 ; i 
treatment of w. guilty of adultery j 
806; was said to be half of tbe hus¬ 
band 453. ; 

Wilkinson, author of * Manners and i 
customs of ancient Egyptians' 425n, 
Will; Bfhaspati is against passing of 1 
property by 474, 817; germs of the , 
idea of 474, 816-817 ; of Umichand 
818; political w. of Lalitaditya 817 • 
unknown to ancient Hindu Law 816; 
Wills, on 'circumstantial evidence 
356n; 357n. 

Window,, opening of w. so as to com¬ 
mand vieW of the interior of another’s > 
house not allowed 507. 1 

Wine, none to be allowed to ^rink j 
during day time acc. to Sukra 148i 
bow far forbidden in Kali 964-965. j 
Winternitz. Dr. 122n, 405n. 

Witchcraft, 405-406; punished in 
England up to beginning of 18th 
century 405; punishment for acc. to 
Manu and Brhaspati 406. 

Witness, even one may be sufficient in 
certain cases 331-332 ; evidence of, 
must be direct and not hearsay, 
350; king cannot be cited as 336 ; 
litigants were not to approach sec¬ 
retly a w. 349; Manu prefers a single 
male w, to women of good character 
337; who is a 330. 


Witnesses, (see under 'perjury'); at 
least three generally required 331; 
brabmana w. following avocation of 
tending cattle or engaged in trade or 
as menials were to be treated as 
Madras in matters of oath 344; 
compulsory attendance of 345 ; cross 
examination of w. how far allowed 
245; divided by Narada into krta 
and akrta 339 ; duty of party oppos¬ 
ed to the party calling w. to point 
out latent defects rendering them 
incompetent as w. 341 ; even persons 
generally held to be incompetent as 
\v. may have to be examined in cer¬ 
tain cases 337 ; evidence of w. tends 
to be false owing to friendship, fear, 
greed, anger, ignorance 334; exa¬ 
mination of, not to be delayad by 
king or judge 331; exceptions to 
rule that w. were to be examined in 
open court 346 ; exhortations ad¬ 
dressed by the judge to 342-344; 
faults in w. cannot be pointed out at 
a late stage 341; fined for not coming 
to depose 345; five classes of incom¬ 
petent 338-339; five kinds of krta 
339; how much has to be proved by 
party calling w. 347-348 ; if serious 
calamity befell w. after deposing in 
a cause^they were fined and made to 
pay del, claimed 352; indicatory 
acts and appearances of w. deposing 
falsely 346; in disputes among 
groups, guilds &c. 333 ; minimum 
required to attest documents 312; 
number of w, necessary in a dispute 
331-332 ; Oaths administered to 
343-44 ; parties as 345 ; patent 
defects in, to be considered by court 
at time of giving decision 341; 
persons incompetent to be w, 334<* 
336; qualifications of 332-333; 
quality preferred to number of 347; 
rules in case of conflict among 347; 
should be produced for examination 
by parties or summoned by court 
345 ; should ordinarily be of the 
same caste as the parties 333; should 
take off their shoes and touch co* 
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dang, gold or darbha grass before 
deposing 342; six kinds of akrta 
340; strict examination of character 
of w, Should be entered upon only in 
civil disputes 336-37; subsistence 
allowance for w. 346 ; swearing and 
exhortation of w. differed acc, to 
cadte 343-44; taking down the depo¬ 
sitions of 344 ; to be examined m 
presence of parties 342-343 ; twelve 
kinds of, mentioned by Bthaspati 
340; were allowed to depose falsely 
by Dharmasistra works if spdaking 
the truth would lead to death sen¬ 
tence for accused 353; were to 
depos^in the presence of fire, water 
jar and brahmanas 342; women as 
333-34, 337; women not wholly dis- 
qualified as w. 338. 

Woman, abandonment of, as punish¬ 
ment when she conceived from inter¬ 
course with a man of lower caste 402 . 
person buying or selling a brabmana 
woman as a slave was punished by 
king and the transaction was set 
aside 485, pregnant, not to be 
sentenced to death 402 ; sight of, in 
a dream, an auspicious sign 226; 
when abandoned for uachastity 806- 
807 ; who was not a slave became a 
slave by marrying a slaved85 

Women, assimiUted to suuras in respect 
of study of Veda, homa &c. 687 , 
cannot be completely guarded by be¬ 
ing merely secluded 537 ; even pattta 
w. that had not performed prayas- 
citta were to be given bare mainten¬ 
ance 615 ; have authority to perform 
purta dharma, i. e. works of charity 
such as building of wells, temples, 
parks 610 ; lesser .punishment for 
533 ; must be guarded against im¬ 
proper attachments 536 ; not held 
* ©*»utled; to a share, but only to 
maintenance acc. to certain writers 
that rely on Baudhayana 606, 712 ; 
not to be arrested and jailed tn certain 
cases 384-83 ; not entitled to inherit 
in the whole of India except five w, 
136 


specially mentioned w and^except in 
Bbmbay alnd Madras 713, 746, 748; 
not entitled to dispose .of property 
independently of their husbands 771 ; 
of even good family come to ruin by 
independence 536 ; only four kinds 
of adulterous w. to be abandbned 
948 ; rules about personal appearance 
of w. in courts 287 ; saihskarae of, 
except marriage, not to be performed 
with Vedic mantras 712 ; treatment 
of women raped or kidnapped f)56-57; 
work provided at home by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving for w. that did get 
out or were crippled or unmarried 146 
Work, two kinds of, subha and asubha 
482 ; what is impure w 482, 
i Writing, referred to even in the most 
ancient dharraasutras 307 ; when 
introduced in ancient India 306-308; 
wopden boards used for writing 
ephemeral matters 308. 

Yacitaka, rules of Katyayana about 
interest beginning to run on 426 ; 
rules of Kautilya about 459. 
Yadavaprakasa, author of lexicon called 
VaijayantI 136. 

Yadu, disobeyed his father Yayati and 
lost the kingdom 42. 

Yajnavalkya, smrti of, 6-7, 9~10 4 17n, 
22, 26, 32, 37-8, 43-4, 48, 56-7, 
59-60, 62, 71,95-97,101,107-110, 
118-121n, 123, I24n, 126. 128-29, 
132, 140n, 142, 146n, 158, 160-61, 
166-171, >73n,175-76,178. 184,193, 
195, 199,209, 211, 216-17, 228, 238, 
242, 245-48, 250-51, 257,259, 2600, 
263n, 268, 270-71, 273, 275* 277, 
280, 284, 291-92, 294-97, 300,302- 
31Q, 312-313, 314-15,317.319-21. 
324-25, 327-28, 331-34, 336, 338n t 
340n, 342-348n, 350-53, 356, 358, 
360, 362-65, 367-68, 370-74, 376n, 
380-83, 385, 387-89. 391-92, 394- 
398n, 400-405, 408, 412-13, 419-422, 
425, 427-29, 431,433-438, 440-*43n, 
445, 448n-452. 454, 457-58, 463-64, 
466-67, 470-72. 476-479, 481-84, 
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< 4 ^ 6 , 488-92, 494n, 496-501, 504-05* 

; S0>, 509-516, 520-22. 524, 525n, 
$27-29i 531, 533-35, 538-540, 545, 
$49*. 55ln, 553, 554n-557, 363, 566- 
567, 569, 373-577, 579, 582, 584, 
586-87, 590, 592, 593n, 595-99, 601, 
603, 605, 609-617, 619, 621-23, 628, 
630, 632, 635. 637 , 640-41, 644-46, 
649, 651-34, 657-58, 660, 663, 666, 
670n, 675 f 677-78, 686, 690n, 700- 
702.708,714-15, 719, 722, 725-26, 
732, 735. 737n, 742-43, 749, 754n, 
759-60,‘764-65, 767, 773, 775n, 779- 
81, 785-87, 792-94, 801, 803-807, 
809, 810n, 812. 814, 823, 825n-27, 
831, 837, 857n, 858n, 860, 863, 865, 
866, 867o, 868, 869. 871, 874, 878, 
881-83, 931-34, 938-39, 941, 943, 
946-48, 950-52, 954, 958-59, 963, 
965, 970. 

Yama, smrti of, 527n, 533-34, 644, 
652n, 707n, 792. 

Yasaskara, a king, personally heard 
causes of people 270-71; punished ^ 
brahman a criminal with mark of dog’s 
foot on the forehead 403 ; was elect¬ 
ed king of Kashmir 31. 

Yaeastilaka 27, 84, 86, llln, 113, 128n. 
202, 203n, 859n 

Yaska (see under 4 Nirukta ’), 104, 658, 
776n. 

Yasodharman Vi^nuyasas 925n 

Yati; sudra as 765; who could be a 
765; whether he could beg for food 
from all vamas 957; rule about his 
abode for the night 959-60. 

Yatidharmasabgraha 929n, 96Gn. 

Yaudbeyas, republic of 89were up¬ 
rooted by Kndradaman 89. 


Yautaka, a kind of strtfhana 778-779. 

Yav&oa, king ruled for a long time be* 
cause he observed dictates of dharma 
97, 

Yavanas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
varsa 67; said to have spring from 
Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

Yayati, passed ^over his eldest son 
Yadu and made his youngest son 
Puru his successor 42, 44. 

Yogaksema, meaning of 588-589. 

Yogloka, a writer 348n. 

Yojana, measure of distance varied in 
different countries 145n. 

Yuddhakanda 77, 116, 200, 209, 214 

Yudhisthira, prevaricated to bring 
about death of his teacher Drona 
845 ; vow of, not to refuse dice play 
when challenged 542. 

Yugapurana, part of Gargasamihita 
892, 897. 

Yugas, description of the nature and 
dharmas of four 891-92; dharma 
declined progressively in the 244, 
885-886, dharmas of different y. 
differ 869, 891; four well-known y, 
not found in jRgveda 886; meaning 
of 886-889; smrtis predominant in 
several y. 869, 885 : theory of 885- 
891. 

Yuktikalpataru 13, 229n, 230. 

Yuvaraja; bad y. to be kept confined 
117 ; eldest son or younger brother 
of a reigning king became 116; 
emoluments of 117; entrusting 
powers to 117; not generaJy 
enumerated in the lists of man trios 
116 ; often sent as a Governor of a 
province of the realm 116, 
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Abadhya 

772 

Abhigamika 

45 

Abbiyoktr 

292 

Abhiyukta 

292 

Acarita 

439 

Adayadabandhaya 

650 

Ade4a 

697n, 698n 

Adevamatrka 

133n 

Adhaka 

124q 

Adhamana 

428 

Adhanapatra 

311 

Adhaxya 

300n 

Adhi 

419n 427-28 

Adhibhoga 

419 

Adhikarana 

142 

Adhikarraakrt 

482 

Adhipala 

434n 

Adhipatya 

64 

* Adhistbana 

142 

Adhyagni 

774n 

Adhyaksa 

142 

Adhyavahauika 

774n 

Agha 

942 

Agama 

317 

Ahara 

139 

Ahftiftaibuka 

851n 

Ajfiadhi 

493 n 

Ajfiakraya 

493 n 

Ajfiapatra 

310 

Akramodhi 

618ft 

Akranda 

220 

Akrandasara 

220 

Aksadyutika 

541 

Aksapatala 

143 

Aksauhini 

204-205 

Aksrivapa 

112 

Aksika 

541 

Amatya 

104 

Amitya" 

451n 

Amiksa 

465 

Aiiga 

17 

Asxtapala 

112n, 197 

Atstarvaihsika 

U2n 

Abtevisin 

482 


Anubandhya 

865 

Aftumana 

828ft, 851n 

Anusamanta 

142 

Anusista 

383 

Anuttara 

263 

Anuvakra 

919n 

Anvadheya 

774n 

Anvadbi 

429 

Anvadhipatra 

311 

Anvabita 

458, 459ft 

Anviksiki 

46-48 

Apana 

263 

Apanaya 

217 

Apapatrita 

610n 

Aparidha 

264 

Apayatrita 

610 a 

Apratibandha«daya 

546 

Apratisthita 

277, 716 

Apratyayabhogyadhi 

430 

Apta 

334n 

Arajaka 

21, 30 

Ardbadhaoa 

961 

Arghya 

368 

An 

218 

Arisadvarga 

53 

Arthadusana 

54 

Arthasastra 

6-7 

Artliin 

292 

A sana 

223 

\sedha 

291 

A«raya 

219 

Asuravijaytn 

69 

Atavika 

112n, 200-201 

Atrey^ 

527ft 

Atta 

893ft 

Aupapatika 

610n 

Aurasa 

655-056 

Avalraya 

494n, 495 

Avapatika 

610ft 

Avaruddba 

811-815 

Avyavaharika 

447 

Baddbakrama 

731 

Bala 

438, 439 

'Bala 

* 3050 
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Bill 

147n,190 

Bt-adfea 

4l9n 

Batujhu 

753 ^ 

Bandhudayada 

650 

Bhaga 

190 

Bhagadugha 

112 

Bhasa „ 

292 

B ha taka 

480 

Bhayavarjita 

503 

Bheda 

172 

Bboga (possession) 

317 

Bhoga (district) 

139 

Bhogalabha 

419 

Bhogapati 

139 

Bbrtaka 

482 

Bbruna » 

612n 

Bhujisya 

813 

Bhuktl (possession) 

317 

Bbakti (district) 

139 

Bijin 

646n 

Brabmanabruva 

272 

Cakravartin 

66 

Cakravrddhi 

418 

Cikrika 

3340 

Cara 

129 

Caritrabandbaka 

435 

Catnspatba 

508 

Chala 

279 

Ch&la 

438-439 

Ciraka or Ciraka 

309, 311 

Codana 

354 

Danda 

21-22,172 

Banda 

960 

Danda (army) 

200 

Dandanlti 

5 

Dandapala 

I12n 

Dandopanata 

224 

DandOpanayin 

226 

Dasi 

6Q2n 

Dkttanapakarma 

47ln 

Dattapradamka 

471n 

Dauvirika 

112n 

Daya 

543-544 

Dayabhaga 

545 

Dayada 

543-544 , 711 

Devalaka 

950-51 

Deyamatrka 

13341 

Devapasn 

501n 

Dhinaka 

121n, 122 

Dbiovana 

*78 

DfrSmaka 

4343 


Dharma 

260* 572 

Dbarma 

438-39 

Dharmadhikatana 

243 

Dharmadhikaranin 

1260 

Dharmasana 

. 243 

Dharmastba- 

252 

Dharmasthana 

243 

Dharmavijayin 

69 

Dhata 

369 

Dhvajahrta 

583-584 

Dhvajmi 

502 

Dinara 

121n*122 

Divya 

363 

Dravya 

575 

Drona 

124n 

Dronamukha 

140 

Duta 

127-129 

Dutaka 

332n, 340 

Dvaidhlbhava 

223 

Dvaigunya 

422 

Dvairajya 

102 

Dvipravacana 

685n 

Dvyamusyayana 

685 

Dyuta 

538 

Ekacchayasrita 

M. 

U» 

00 

0 

Eka^esa 

722n 

Ekavakyata 

443 

Ekoddista 

737n 

Gadyanaka 

122n 

Gana 

88, 281, 487-88 

Ganana 

49 

Ganika 

148n 

Garta 

276 

Ga^unda 

154 

Glaha 

539 

Gocarma 

4320 

Golaka 

646n 

Gopa 

143,149 

Gopya 

428 

Gotrabhajah 

65Q 

Gotraja 

732 

Govikartana 

Ml2 

Gramakuta 

l?4, 282 

GrSmika 

282 

Grbapatika 


Grhyamanakarana 

827# 

Gulma 

141 

Hina 


Himnya 

1240 

Hoftki 

851$, 
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tndrajila 

172 

Xndrasthana 

367n 

Indriya 

713 

la 

163 

Janapada 

93-95, 134n 

Janapada (document) 

309 

Janarajya 

64 

Jahgala 

132n 

Jara 

846 

Jayapatra 

310, 380 

Jfiati 

754n 

Kaklni 

121n, 126n 

Kali 

886-887 

Kalika 

418 

Kalkin 

924n 

Kindaprstba 

652n 

Kanina 

647, 660 

Kan taka 

162, 251, 252 

Kanya 

713 

Kipatika 

129 

Kara 

190, 191 

Karana 

300, 307 

Karita 

418 

Karma (torture) 

254 

Karmabhumi 

137 

Karmarta 

531n 

Karmaotika 

112a 

Karmanuyoga 

254 

Karmastbana 

113 

Karmavipaka 

392 

Karsapana 

120, 121n 

Karya 

95, 304 

Kayavrata 

439 

Kayika 

418, 419 

Kesarin 

850n 

Kbanda 

138 

Khari 

124n 

Kharva^a 

182n 

, Kharvatika 

140 

Kheta 

182n 

Ko&i 

184 

Kriya 

260, 304 

Krta (thfbw of dice) 

8S6-887 

Krta 

339 

Krta (interest) 

419 

Ksaya 

490n 

Ksayadhi 

430 

Kula 

142, 150n 

Kula (tribunal) 

280 

~Kuli¥ 

283,334n 


Kumaramitya 

■ 117 

Kumar isahasa 

196n 

Kumbha 

124n 

Kumbha 

154 

Kunda 

646n 

Kupyadhyaksa 

145 

Kusida 

415, 417 

Kusidio 

417 

Labha 

777rt 

Lagna 

229 

Lagnaka 

419, 435 

Laksanadhyaksa 

144 

Lekha 

49 

Likhita 

340 

Lihgin 

610n 

Lobhavijaym 

, 69 

Loh^bhihara (or-sara) 

910n 

Lokayata 

46-47 

Madhyama 

220 

Madhyamasahasa 

393-94 

Mab'^dandanayaka 

115n 

Maharaja 

68 

Mahmlu 

519 

Mandala 

138-139 

Mandalika 

67 

Mantrasakti 

171 

Mantrin 

105 

Manyu 

200 

Masa 

12ln 

Matsyanyaya 

21,30n 

Matsyini 

502 

Maula 

200, 634n 

Maya 

172 

Mithya 

300 

Mitra 

218 

Mrtantara 

338n,339 

Mudradhyaksa 

149 

Mudrita 

277 

Mula 

463 

Nadtka 

146n 

Nadimatrka 

l33n 

Nagaraka 

Nagarasresthin 

llin, 149 

141, 182 

Naidham 

502 

Naigama 

159n, 487n, 882n 

Naisthika 

764,962-63" 

Nastika 

464 

Naya 

217 

Nay aka 

H2n, 142 


IN i band ha ' 375a- 
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Nigada 

676n 

ftjk$epa 

454-455 

Nirarthaka 

300 1 

Nkhara 

788n 

Nirnikta 

350n 

Nirvyfiha 

507n 

Nisada 

599 

Niska 

125n 

Nisrsfcartka 

128 

Nisrstilekha 

310 

Niyata 

813 

Nyasa 

454-455 

Pakbandin 

mn 

Paksabhasa 

299 

Pala 

370a 

Paiii 

154 

•Paoa 

539 

Paficabandha 

295 

Paflcakula 

283 

Paficamab asabd a 

113 

Paficarudha 

312 

^ijya 

Parasava 

190, 495 

599, 648, 656 

Paribhusana 

224 

Paridana 

310 

Parihara 

191, 195, 310 

Parihara 

500 

Parikraya 

224 

Pan mi tart ha 

128 

Piripabya 

770 

Parinayya 

770n 

Parivartana 

495 

Parivrati 

112 

Parfvrtti 

495 

Parokta 

296, 303 

Parsmgraha 

220 

Parsnigribasara 

220 

Parvau 

73 7n 

Pirvana 

737n 

Paryagnikarana 

938 

Pascatkara 

380-81 

Patni 

707 

Pattakila 

154 

Pattana 

182a 

Patra v 

587n 

Paara 

93-95 

I*aura-vyavaharika 

112o 

Poganda 

Prabhuaakti 

395b* 460a 

171 

Praeara 

587 

* Pradvivaka 

m 


Prajfiap&napatra 

3i0 

PrakTrnaka 

251 

Prakrta 

219 

Prakrti 

17 

Pranaya 

60, 185 

Pranayana 

704n 

Pranoyaya 

458 

Prasadapatra 

Prasnavivaka 

310 

272 

Pratharaakayastha 

141 

Prathamakuhka 

141 

Pratharaasahasa 

393-91 

Pratibhoga 

191 

Pratibhu 

435 

Pratijna 

292 

Pratilekha 

310 

Pratinyisa 

458 

Pratipaksa 

300 

Pratisara 

879 

Pratisthita 

277 

Pratyabhiyoga 

302 

Pratyakalita 

260, 298 

Pratyarthin 

292 

Pratyavaskandan i 

300 

Pratyupavis^a 

438 

Pravesapatra 

442 

Pravrajyav asita 

129n 

Pravrttika 

310 

Puga 

CO 

00 

Purana 

121n 

Purta 

451 

Purusartha 

550n 

Purvanyaya 

30p 

Purvapaksa 

38, 292 

Pusyasnana 

407 

Rajakartr 

30 

RSjamarga 

-508 

* Rajan 

Rajasabdopajivin 

28, 37-38, 67-68 

89,91 

Raka 

388 

Rastra 

138 

Ra«triya 

117o, 138 

Ratoin 

' 29 

Riktha 

543, 5510 

Riktbabbajab 

650 

Rna 

4*6 

Rta 

' 24? 

Rupa 

, v 49 

RSpad&tmka 

144 

Rftpatarita 

\4H 
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Safcha 

92-93 

Sabhika 

539 

Sabhya 

273 

Sabrahmacarin 

762 & n 

Saciva 

104 

Sadhyapala 

278 

Sahasa 

525 

Sajata 

754n 

Saksin 

330 

Sakyasamanta 

45 

Salakin 

499n 

Sama 

217 

Samahartr 

112n, 143 

Samahvaya 

538 

Samanodaka 

752-753 

Samanta 

67, 142 

Sa manta 

5Q4n 

Samaya 

157, 826 

Samayacarika 

825n 

Sarabhuya samutthana 

466 

Samiti 

92-93 

Samprati patti 

300 

Sarhrat 

67, 73 

Samsaktaka 

504 

Samsarana 

508 

Sam^raya 

223 

Samsrsta 

766n, 768 

Samsrstm 

766n 

Sam u dr a 

933 

Saravatsara 

126 

Samvid 

486 

Samvitpatra 

311 

Saraya 

500n 

Sanabln 

3340, 75*n 

Saftcara 

130 

Sandhi 

223 

Sandhi pat n 

311 

Sangha 

88 

t 

Sangraha 

' 141 

$ ah grab an a 

140, 531 

Sankara (misjoinder of causes of 

action) 

302 

Sannidhatr 

112n, 143 

Santana 

750-751 

4anti 

231 

Sapana 

263 

Sapatha 

354, 358 

Sapratibandha*daya 

546 

Sapratyayabhogyadhi 

430 

Sarhga 

373 

Sarthavaha 

141 




i08§ 

,Salka 

Savarna 

Svamin 

Sva 

Svapurusa 

Svarajya 

Svarat 

Svayamukti 

Tapasa 

Tiyu 

TIkana 

Tirita 

Tirtha 

Tratpurustka 

Tray I 

Treta 

Udaslaa 

Udasthita 

Uddhara 

Uddharapatra 

Udvrsabhayajfia 

Ugra 

Uktalabha 

Upadha 

Upagata 

Upagraha 

Upahara 

Upakarana 

Upakurvana 

Upaoidbi 

Uparika 

Upa&uti t 

Upayacita 

Upeksa 

Utkoca 

TJtsabasakti 

Uttamarna 

Uttaraasahasa 

Uttara (reply) 

Uttara (a kind oi witness) 
Uttara (future) 

Utthana 
Vadba - 


Htetary of Dharrm&ctetra 


if 4, 


775-776 

148 

121n, 125n 
547 
547 
278 
65 
68, 73 

339 

129 
519 

130 
383 

112-113 

737 

48 

888 

220 
129 
625 
311 
851n 
64 
493 
105 
311, 442 
224 
224 
945n 
764, 962-63 
454 
141 

9G7n, 968n 
967n 
172 
473 
* 171 
415 
393-94 
300 

340 
886a 

169 

526a 


. Vaidya 

38ln 

Vairajya 

102 

Vakyanuyoga 

334 

Vardhusa 

417 

VSrdhusika 

417-418, 428n 

Vargin 

383 

Varta 

50-31 

Vatsaaabha 

373 

Veda (bunch of kusa grass) 842 

Velapura 

193 

Vibhaga 

560 

Vigraha 

223 

Vijigisu 

218 

Vinadi 

370n 

Vinaya 

51-52 

Vinimaya 

495 

Virat 

68,73 

Visaya 

138 

Visayapati 

141 

Visuddhipatra 

311 

Visti 

208 

Vivada 

246 

Vivasana 

352n 

Vrata 

487 

Vrddht 

418 

Vyalarti 

689n 

Vyasana 

232 

Vyavahara 

245-46, 260, 435 

Vyavaharapada 

248, 250-51 

Vyayama 

217 

Yacitaka 

426, 458 

Yadrcchabhijfia 

339 

Yadrcchlka 

339 

Yajya 

586n 

Yana 

223, 226 

Yatavya 

„ 218 

Yatudhana 

353 

Yautaka 

779 

Yogaksema 

588-89 

Yonisambandha 

» 754a 

Yuga 

886 

Yukti 

3*4-355 

Yuktilesa 

* , 354 

Yupahastin 

836a 
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